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TO  THE 


BARONESS  BURDEH  COUTTB. 


Madam, 


Among  those  who  first  contributed  to  raise 
British  Commerce  to  the  position  it  has  since  acquired, 
was  one  whose  name  your  Ladyship  so  worthily  upholds. 

Of  representatives  of  old  British  Merchants  and 
Bankers  there  are  but  few  remaining ; and  I value  the 
honour  of  dedicating  this  work  to  you,  especially  since 
your  munificence  has  given  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth  a 
high  moral  import,  and  to  British  philanthropy  increasing 
renown  and  lustre. 


Your  Ladyship’s  humble  servant, 

LEONE  LEVI. 


10  Farrabs  Buildino,  Temple: 
h'ebniary  1872. 
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PEEFACE. 


No  HISTORY  of  British  Commercb  for  the  last  one  hundred 
years  has  as  yet  appeared,  though  the  facts  connected  with 
it  are  replete  with  interest  and  instruction.  The  large  quarto 
volumes  of  Macpherson  and  Anderson  are  chronological  records 
of  commercial  transactions,  rather  than  histories,  and  they  end 
just  when  commerce  began  to  expand  into  any  real  import- 
ance. Tooke’s  ‘ History  of  Prices,’  valuable  as  it  is,  is  intended 
mainly  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  the  circulation  on  prices. 
And  though  every  history  of  Great  Britain  gives  so  far  a history 
of  British  commerce,  the  inventions  and  discoveries  which 
have  so  largely  promoted  productive  industry,  the  political 
and  economic  events  which  have  aided  or  hindered  commerce 
and  navigation,  free  trade  with  its  attendant  blessings, 
those  commercial  and  monetary  crises  wliich  have  so  shaken 
public  confidence,  the  introduction  of  railways,  steam  packets, 
and  telegraphs,  which  have  imparted  fresh  life  to  international 
intercourse,  and  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  Aus- 
tralia, have  histories  of  their  own,  as  well  as  a place  in  the  history 
of  Great  Britain.  Scarcely  any  of  the  reforms,  moreover,  which 
have  completely  altered  the  aspect  of  national  industries,  have 
been  introduced  without  much  misgiving  and  great  opposition  i 
In  most  cases,  errors  and  prejudices  had  to  be  encountered,  and 
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many  difficulties  more  or  less  formidable  to  be  surmounted. 
A record  of  the  arguments  by  which  such  victories  have  been 
gained,  and  of  the  work  done  by  those  noble  champions 
of  progress  to  whose  labour,  skill,  and  wisdom  the  nation  is 
indebted,  must  prove  for  ever  valuable. 

Though  dealing  directly  with  British  commerce,  occasional 
glances  are  taken  of  the  state  of  commerce  in  foreign  countries, 
especially  at  the  commencement  and  end  of  the  period 
embraced  by  our  history.  Economic  laws  are  not  limited  in 
their  operation  to  time  or  place,  nor  are  the  conquests  of  science 
the  exclusive  property  of  any  single  state.  We  can  advanta- 
geously, therefore,  study  the  lessons  of  experience  of  this  and 
other  nations  ; and  should  the  following  pages  ever  meet  the 
eye  of  foreign  statesmen  or  finance  ministers,  they  will  see  in 
them  that  Britain  has  attained  her  present  elevated  position, 
not  by  restricting  and  entangling  trade  and  industry,  not  by 
thwarting  the  laws  of  nature,  but  by  removing  every  barrier, 
and  by  opening  every  avenue  to  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
personal  energies.  Nay  more,  they  will  see  that,  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  the  principal  efforts  of  the  British  Legislature 
have  been  directed  to  giving  the  greatest  possible  fi-eedom 
to  commerce,  and  to  ensuring  the  greatest  possible  safety  in 
mercantile  transactions. 

Ample  are  the  materials  at  hand  for  a history  of  British 
commerce.  The  reports  of  parliamentary  committees  and  royal 
commissions,  always  full  and  exhaustive;  Hansard’s  ‘Debates,’ 
re-echoing  the  state  of  public  opinion,  at  the  commencement 
and  end  of  every  agitation ; the  works  already  quoted,  and  many 
more  of  a sectional  character,  yet  of  wide  reach  and  solid 
value ; the  ‘ Economist,’  rich  in  economic  facts,  and  the  reports 
of  Secretaries  of  embassies  and  of  British  consuls  in  foreign 
parts — these  and  many  other  important  works,  to  which  I .ira 
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greatly  indebted,  have  furnished  the  threads  which  1 have 
attempted  to  weave  together. 

A history  of  British  commerce  in  so  limited  a compass  can 
offer  little  more  than  the  main  outlines  of  a vast  subject. 
The  monograph  of  special  trades  could  only  be  given  here 
and  there.  The  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
value  of  many  commodities  has  been  simply  hinted  at,  and 
but  little  room  was  left  for  any  pictorial  representation  of  the 
wonders  of  British  commerce  among  civilised  and  uncivilised 
states.  Every  effort  has,  however,  been  made  to  attain  accu- 
racy in  data  and  soundness  in  the  conclusions  drawn.  In  most 
cases  the  authorities  quoted  are  given,  and  these  are  generally 
the  highest  and  most  trustworthy  extant.  As  an  account  of 
one  of  the  most  important  interests  in  the  empire,  as  a reper- 
tory of  facts  for  the  financier  and  economist,  as  a manual 
for  the  British  trader  all  the  world  over,  and  as  a class  book 
for  students  of  political  and  commercial  economics,  I trust  the 
‘ History  of  British  Commerce  ’ may  prove  of  practical  utility. 

LEONE  LEVI. 


Kabrab’s  Ui’ii.Diso,  TKuri.R : 
Januartf  1 872. 
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1763-1792. 

FROM  THE  END  OF  THE  SEVEN  YEARS’  WAR 

TO  THE 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


Chatob  I.  (1763-1778).  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OP  BKITISH  PRODUC- 
TIVE INDUSTRY. 

„ U.  (1763-1776).  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATIONAL  RESOURCES. 

„ IIL  (1763-1776).  STATE  OF  TRADE  AFTER  THE  SEVEN 
YEARS’  WAR. 


IV.  (1764-1782).  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  AND  WAR. 
V.  (1783-1792).  MR  PITT’S  PEACE  ADMINISTRATION. 
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SUMMARY. 

1763-1792. 


From  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years’  War  to  the  French  Revolution  wo 


have  thirty  years,  which  may  be  designated  the  seed-time  of  British 
commercial  prosperity.  During  this  period  the  commerce  of  the  country 
remained  within  a very  limited  compass,  and  productive  industry  was 
only  establishing  the  basis  for  its  Aiture  development ; yet  it  is  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  ground  was  prepared,  and  to  the  richness  and 
fniitfulness  of  the  seed  itself,  that  we  must  ascribe  many  of  the  subse- 
quent triumphs  of  British  enterprise,  and,  above  all,  the  power  to  resist 
and  overcome  the  discouraging  influences  of  revolution  and  war.  One 
grave  error  was  committed.  It  was  the  persistence  in — or  rather  the 
extension  of — the  mercantile  system,  with  all  its  restrictions  and  pro- 
hibitions, which  fettered  trade  and  took  it  out  of  its  natural  course. 
But  Adam  Smith  arose,  and  with  him  came  a more  certain  and  safer 


guidance  to  the  real  soiu'ces  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  fouedations  of  British  productive  ixdustry. 

1763-1776. 

The  War  and  its  Results. — State  of  England. — The  Cotton  Machinery. — 

Opposition  to  Machinery. — State  of  the  Woollen  Manufacture. — The 
SUk  Manufacture  and  French  Competition. — The  Linen  Industry. — Iron 
and  Coal. — The  Earthenware  Industry. — The  Steam  Engine. — Progress 
of  Chemical  Science. — The  Society  of  Arts,  and  Royal  Academy. — 

Foundation  of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  Qresham  College. 

About  one  hundred  years  ago,  England  concluded  another  of 
those  wars  which  she  waged  so  frequently,  in  days  now  happily 
gone  by,  and  which,  too  often,  left  behind  only  The  war  and 
mingled  feelings  of  gratiBcatiou  and  disappointment. 

Glory,  ‘ the  fair  child  of  peril,’  is  but  a phantom  which  vanishes 
at  the  touch  ; ‘ like  glowworms,  afar  off  shine  bright,  but,  looked 
too  near,  have  neither  heat  nor  light.’  Miserable  is  that  nation 
which  is  deceived  by  its  attractions.  British  influence  and  power 
seemed,  indeed,  safely  established  over  the  whole  of  North 
America  ; France  was  dislodged  from  Canada,  Spain  was  shorn 
of  her  best  colonies.  The  British  colonists  were  masters  of 
their  position.  But,  however  great  its  achievements,  however 
dazzling  its  exploits,  whatever  lustre  it  may  throw  on  national 
arms,  war  always  imposes  burdens  and  sacrifices  which  curb  the 
industries  of  a nation,  and  destroy  the  very  vitals  of  a state. 

And  we  need  not  be  siurprised  if,  with  increasing  taxes  and  an 
acciunulating  debt,'  one  is  apt  speedily  to  forget  the  joys 

' The  cost  of  the  SoTcn  Years’  War,  1766-1783,  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  esti- 
mated at  82,623,738/.  The  public  debt  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  in 
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of  victory  or  the  gains  of  conquest.  Nor  were  the  economical 
results  of  the  war  promising  or  satisfactory.  A boundless  field 
was,  certainly,  open  for  purposes  of  colonisation  and  invest- 
ment. The  vast  prairies  of  America  offered  scope  enough  for  the 
surplus  energies  and  active  forces  of  a country  whose  boundaries 
nature  had  permanently  fixed,  and  whose  resources  were  but 
imperfectly  known  or  developed  ; and  many  there  were  ready 
to  neglect  their  possessions  at  home  for  a portion  of  wilderness 
beyond  the  Atlantic.  But  England  was  not  overcrowded  with 
people ; * she  had  not  much  capital  to  spare  for  investment  in 
regions  so  distant;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  prospect  of 
future  and  permanent  advantage,  it  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  defending  the  ex- 
tensive territories  now  added  to  the  Empire.* 

Though,  politically,  England  had  by  this  time,  and  especially 
after  the  success  of  the  Seven  Years’  War,  become  a first  power 
BtoteofEng.  Europc,  economically  she  had  as  yet  acquired  no 
absolute  supremacy.  Her  industries  had  accomplished 
none  of  their  prodigies.  Slanchester  was  not  glorying  in  her  tall 
and  ever-smoking  chimneys.  An  inland  town  of  no  pretensions 
for  beauty,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  she  consumed 
but  small  quantities  of  cotton  to  work  into  fustians,  vermilions, 
and  dimities.  To  London  her  manufacturers  went  for  the  raw 
material  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  thither  they  returned 
their  goods  for  exportation.  Liverpool*  had  scarcely  any  of  her 
glorious  docks ; the  stately  barks  from  America  had  not  yet 
found  their  way  to  her  harbour.  She  had  but  an  insignificant 

1756  was  74,575,0251.,  rose  io  1763  to  132,716,0497.  See  Retam  of  Net  Public 
Income  and  Expenditure  from  1688  to  1869  (House  of  Commons  Paper,  366  of 
1869,  Part  U.  pp.  708,  802. 

* In  1750,  as  computed  from  the  registers  of  baptisms,  burials,  and  marriages, 
the  population  of  England  was  stated  as  6,517.000.  In  1763  the  population 
would  probably  have  reached  7 000,000. — Preface  to  Census  Enumeration,  Abstract, 
for  1811. 

* Thu  acquisitions  included  Canada  West,  Dominica,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  and 
Tobago. 

* In  1773  the  population  of  Liverpool  was  ascertained  to  be  34,000.  She  poe- 
sesKcd  only  three  Boating  ducks,  a tolerably-sized  basin,  and  three  graving  docks. 
The  gross  receipt  of  customs  in  1775  was  274,0007.  ; and  in  1775  eighty-one  ships 
of  9,200  tuns  were  cleared  from  Liverpool  for  the  African  or  Slave  Trade.  In  1775 
there  was  only  one  letter-carrier  for  all  Liverpool,  and  the  mail-bags  were  carried 
in  and  out  of  the  town  on  horseback. 
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trade,  and  a large  portion  of  it  consisted  in  the  wretched  traffic 
of  slaves  from  Africa  to  the  West  Indies.  Alas  I that  it  was 
so  profitable  a trade.  Leeds  and  Bradford  were  not  very  con- 
spicuous ; and  even  London,  the  only  place  of  real  importance 
in  the  kingdom,  which  then  monopolised  almost  the  wliole  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  country,*  had  not  a tithe  of  the  shipping 
and  commerce  which  now  enrich  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 
In  size  she  was  little  more  than  what  was  left  by  the  Romans — 
‘ the  city  within  the  walls.’  Her  population  was  probably  half 
a million  only.  There  was  then  but  one  bridge  connecting 
liondon  and  Southwark.  The  Bank  of  England  was  but  a small 
building  flanked  by  a church.  The  Royal  Exchange  was  one 
rebuilt  after  the  destruction  of  that  built  by  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  which  was  again  destroyed  by  fire  in  1838.  Lloyd  s 
was  still  a coffee-house  at  the  corner  of  Abchurch  Lane.  There 
was  no  Stock  Exchange,  and  not  a single  dock.  The  port  was 
blocked  up  by  a fleet  of  merchantmen,  and  the  quays  heaped 
with  bales,  boxes,  bags,  and  barrels  in  the  greatest  possible 
confusion.  Scarcely  one,  indeed,  of  the  great  institutions  and 
buildings  which  constitute  modem  London  was  in  existence  one 
hundred  years  ago.  What  England  possessed  then,  as  she  does 
now,  was  a geographical  situation  the  most  favourable  for  pur- 
poses of  maritime  commerce,  in  close  proximity  to  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  bordering  on  the  ocean,  the  great  open  high- 
way to  America;  mineral  riches  of  enormous  value;  and,  above 
all,  a people  of  sturdy  race,  the  Anglo-Saxon,  distinguished 
for  innate  sentiment  of  independence  and  right,  energy  of  cha- 
racter and  aptitude  for  work,  capacity  for  material  conquests, 
and  courage  and  tact  as  colonisers  and  discoverers.  With  ad- 
vantages such  as  these,  how  can  we  wonder  that  England  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  all  diflSculties  ; and  that,  with  a rapidity 
almost  unexampled  in  history,  she  acquired  for  herself  a position 
of  the  highest  eminence  in  commerce  and  navigation  ? 

* London  was  early  a large  emporium  of  trade.  Willium  Fitz-Stephens,  giving 
an  account  of  it  in  the  time  of  Henry  said 

ArabiA*!  gold,  Sabet*  tpSoe  and  Incenae  i 
Bcythla't  keen  weapons,  and  the  oil  of  palm 
Prom  Babylon'i  deep  aoll ; Nile's  precious  gems, 

China's  bright  shlulng  silks,  and  Qalllc  wines, 

Norway's  warm  peltry,  and  the  Romlan  sables, 

All  here  abound. 
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Of  all  British  industries,  the  cotton  ® had  hitherto  probably 
been  the  least  conspicuous.  Suddenly,  however,  a change, 
_ wonderful  in  its  character  and  eflFects,  was  accom- 

The  cotton 

machinery,  plighed  in  it,  the  result  of  the  big  thoughts  and  extra- 
ordinary ingenuity  of  a few  mechanicians,  the  far-famed  Lewis 
Paul,  Lawrence  Eamshaw,  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  and  Cromp- 
ton. How  much  each  of  these  individually  contributed  towards 
the  full  development  of  the  cotton  machinery  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say.  ‘ The  law  of  continuity,  or  rather  of  gradual 
progress,’  said  I>ord  Brougham,  ‘ governs  all  human  approaches 
towards  perfection.  The  limited  nature  of  man’s  faculties 
precludes  the  possibility  of  his  ever  reaching  at  once  the 
utmost  excellence  of  which  they  are  capable.  Survey  the 
whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  and  trace  the  history  of  our 
progress  in  each,  you  will  find  this  to  be  the  universal  rule.’^ 
Think  not  that  Black  and  Priestley,  Bacon  and  Adam  Smith, 
Cuvier  and  Watt,  were  respectively  the  unaided  discoverers 
of  the  theory  of  latent  heat  and  aeriform  fluids,  of  the  induc- 
tive system  and  economic  science,  of  fossil  osteology  and 
the  power  of  steam.  Even  Newton,  though  far  in  advance 

• Cotton  is  certainly  not  a sew  article.  All  warm  climates  within  a limited  lone, 
especially  countries  in  the  vicinities  of  the  sea,  and  with  a soil  dry  and  sandy,  pro- 
duce cotton.  From  time  immemorial  cotton  has  been  grown  in  Hindustan,  China, 
Persia,  Egypt,  Cnndia,  and  Sicily,  and,  when  South  America  was  discovered,  the 
natives  were  found  growing  cotton.  The  Patagonians  bound  their  hair  with 
cotton  threads,  and  in  Mexico  the  people  wore  cotton  clothing  of  remarkable 
beauty.  Yet,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  cotton  couUI  only  become  an  article  of  trade 
to  those  countries  which  were  able  by  their  industries  to  manufacture  it  into 
a beautiful  and  durable  material  at  moderate  prices.  In  ancient  times,  probably  as 
early  as  the  eighth  century,  India  furnished  Europe  with  her  muslin,  so  called 
from  Musul  in  Mesopotamia.  The  Assyrians  brought  cotton  manufactures  into 
Europe,  together  with  their  silks  fromChina,theircarpefsfromIndia,  and  their  spices 
from  the  East.  But,  with  all  this,  up  to  and  during  the  Middle  Ages,  cotton  never 
seemed  to  have  constituted  the  ordinaiy  clothing  of  the  people.  In  England  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  wiu.  confined  to  veiy  small  quantities,  principally  used  for 
candle-wicks,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cotton  imported  came  from  the  Continent. 
Though  as  far  back  as  1328  the  Flemings,  settling  in  Manchester,  laid  the  basis  of 
the  British  woollen  manufacture  in  what  was  called  * Manchester  Cotton,’  it  was  not 
till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  Colton,  wool,  fustians,  dimities,  and 
Other  articles  began  to  be  exported  from  this  country  to  the  Continent.  As  late  as 
the  accession  of  George  III.  no  fabric  consisting  entirely  of  cotton  was  made,  and 
it  was  only  by  the  opemtion  of  those  wonderful  inventions  which  suddenly  per- 
formed so  great  a revolution,  that  cotton  ncxjuinal  the  present  prominent  position. 

' Brougham's  address  on  the  opening  of  the  Newton  Monument  at  Grantham, 
1867. 
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of  all  others  in  mathematical  and  experimental  science,  was 
preceded  by  Cavalleri,  Roberval,  Fermat,  and  Shooten,  who 
came  as  near  as  possible  to  the  discovery  of  the  differential 
calculus.  But  be  it  as  it  may,  whatever  be  the  share  respec- 
tively taken  by  the  great  builders  of  the  cotton  manufacture, 
it  is  to  the  inventors  of  the  spinning-jenny  and  the  carding- 
machine,  to  the  makers  of  the  water-frame  and  the  mule,  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  fact  that  cotton-spinning  ceased  to  be 
a domestic  manufacture,  and  became  almost  entirely  the  product 
of  machinery.  To  them  it  is  that  we  owe  the  factory  system 
with  its  attendant  advantages — economy  of  power,  division  of 
labour,  and  concentration  of  skill  and  superintendence  ; and  to 
them,  too,  we  are  beholden  for  that  extraordinary  change  in  the 
fortunes  of  Lancashire,  which,  as  by  magic,  thenceforth  threw 
aside  her  agricultural  garb  and  almost  pastoral  simplicity  to 
assume  the  more  active  and  stirring  occupations  of  industry 
and  manufactures. 

The  principal  actors  in  this  great  revolution  were  humble 
operatives,  working  alone  without  status  or  patronage,  scarcely 
conscious  themselves  of  the  value  of  a work  which  oppMition 
would  place  their  names  in  the  very  forefront  of  the 
industrial  progress  of  Britain.  Alas  1 that  they  should  have 
been  so  ill-requited  for  the  magnificent  boon  they  were  con- 
ferring on  the  nation  and  on  the  world.  But  it  has  always 
heen  so  with  the  pioneers  of  progress,  the  glorious  martyrs  of 
science.  As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  a machine  was  in- 
vented which  would  work  more  expeditiously,  and  produce 
goods  more  economically,  than  any  human  hands  could  ever 
achieve,  extreme  jealousy  was  excited  among  the  workers 
against  such  an  innovation.  The  house  of  Kay  was  entered 
into,  and  every  machine  it  contained  was  knocked  to  pieces. 
The  Blackburn  spinners  and  weavers  were  not  content  till  they 
destroyed  the  Jenny  and  all  its  belongings,  and  drove  Har- 
greaves himself  from  his  home.  Arkwright  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  all  manner  of  stratagems  to  evade  pursuit.  And 
poor  Crompton,  more  than  once,  was  compelled  to  take  his 
mule  to  pieces,  and  hide  its  various  parts  in  a garret.  But 
should  we  be  surprised  at  the  inability  of  working-men  one 
hundred  years  ago  to  apprehend  the  value  of  machinery. 
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when  80  many  of  much  higher  grade  in  society  are  utterly 
ignorant  on  the  subject  this  very  day  ? It  all  arises,  however, 
from  want  of  thought.  The  weavers  of  the  last  century,  and 
those  who  obstruct  the  introduction  of  machinery  at  the 
present  time,  do  not  fully  realise,  that  whatever  superiority 
we  possess  over  other  animals,  arises  precisely  from  this,  that 
we  are  able  to  economise  human  labour  by  the  use  of 
mechanical  contrivances.  We  could  not  live  without  using 
tools  or  implements  of  some  sort ; for,  after  all,  we  have  fewer 
natural  means  of  appropriating  to  our  own  wants  objects  which 
nature  offers  to  us  than  other  animals  possess.  Thankful 
we  should  be  if,  by  artificial  helps  quite  as  powerful  as  any 
animal  power,  we  can  grind  our  com  by  water,  wind,  or  steam ; 
we  can  carry  our  loads  not  by  hands,  but  by  carts  and  waggons, 
by  horse-power  or  railway.  And  who  can  see  those  stupendous 
pieces  of  mechanism  which  are  used  in  the  spinning  of  yam  or 
the  weaving  of  lace,  without  being  astonished  at  their  extreme 
beauty  and  nicety  of  contrivance?  Little,  indeed,  did  the 
Blackburn  spinners  think,  when  they  were  enraged  at  the 
appearance  of  such  inventions,  that  instead  of  curtailing 
employment,  machinery  would  multiply  it  a thousandfold,  and 
that,  instead  of  reducing  the  amount  of  wages,  it  would  pro- 
duce so  great  an  improvement  in  the  economic  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes. 

Unfortunately  for  other  industries,  their  progress  was 
hindered  by  prejudices  or  fettered  by  legislative  restrictions. 
Stele  o(tha  woollen  was  an  old  English  industry,  though 

greatly  advanced  by  the  Flemish,  when  they  took 
refuge  in  this  country  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Long  had  Norwich  been  known  for  her  baize,  Sudbury  for  her 
serges,  Colchester  for  her  broad-cloth,  Gloucester  for  her  cloth, 
and  Kendal  for  jier  coarse  cloth.  Even  London  and  York  con- 
tinued for  a considerable  time  to  be  important  centres  of  the 
woollen  industry.  But  the  increasing  prices  of  provisions,  high 
rates  of  wages,  difficulty  of  obtaining  commodious  streams  for 
the  scouring  and  fulling  of  cloth,  and  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  mimicipalities,  drove  the  woollen  manufacture  away  to 
the  villages  and  townships  of  Yorkshire.  And  there  it  remained 
in  a dull  and  unsatisfactory  condition,  the  manu&cturers 
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always  dreading  the  contact  of  French  competition,  yet  utterly 
unable  to  overcome  it.  They  knew  that  the  success  of  the 
French  was  mainly  owing  to  their  ability  to  use  a mixture  of 
native  and  foreign  wool,  and  to  their  better  method  of  spinning ; 
but  instead  of  striving  to  acquire  these  advantages  for  them- 
selves, they  unfortunately  neglected  every  means  of  improve- 
ment, and  took  an  unworthy  refuge  in  protection  and  restric- 
tion. And  well,  indeed,  they  might  dread  the  danger  of  com- 
petition. From  the  time  of  Elizabeth  scarcely  any  alteration 
or  improvement  had  been  made  in  the  processes  of  manufacture, 
either  of  woollen  or  worsted,  beyond  the  variation  of  colour  or 
pattern  to  suit  the  fashion  of  the  day.  It  was  only  when  the 
mechanical  inventions  applied  to  the  spinning  and  carding  of 
cotton  were  found  applicable,  with  some  modifications,  to  the 
woollen  and  worsted  manufactures,  that  these  began  to  imdergo 
a complete  transformation. 

Nor  was  it  any  better  with  the  silk  manufacture.  There, 
too,  French  competition  was  a constant  soiu-ce  of  anxiety,  and  the 
weavers  lost  no  opportunity  of  protesting  against  such  dik 
interference.  In  1763  the  discontent  assumed  a serious  and"p!J?ch” 
aspect,  and  the  journeymen  gave  themselves  to  riot 
and  demonstrations.  At  Spitalfields  they  destroyed  the  looms, 
cut  large  quantities  of  rich  silk,  and  carried  about  the  effigies 
of  their  masters  to  hurl  upon  them  their  wrath  and  vengeance. 
At  Dublin,  the  silk  weavers  expressed  their  sense  of  the  impor- 
tation of  a quantity  of  French  silk  by  assembling  in  great 
numbers,  and  destroying  the  mercers’  looms.  But,  really,  it 
was  not  easy  for  the  Government  to  decide  what  was  wanted. 
Whilst  the  weavers  prayed  for  an  immediate  remedy  for  their 
distress,  by  the  imposition  of  further  and  more  effectual  re- 
strictions, the  silk  throwsters  were  as  convinced  that  the 
quantity  of  raw  silk  on  hand  was  not  sufficient  to  answer  the 
demand  of  the  trade  ; and  the  mercers  affirmed  that,  in  truth, 
there  was  no  want  of  employment,  but  that  there  was  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  skilful  and  intelligent  men  to  execute  the 
work.  P'or  the  moment  the  legislature  succeeded  in  evading 
the  question,  but  two  years  after,  in  1765,  another  demon- 
stration having  been  organised  by  the  journeymen  silk 
weavers,  and  a large  procession  having  marched  with  drum  and 
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colours  to  Parliament,  followed  by  their  wives  and  children,  Par- 
liament had  to  yield  to  absolute  force,  and  passed  two  acts, 
one  * reducing  the  duties  on  the  raw  material,  and  another  * pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  foreign  silk.  It  was  deemed  a great 
concession  to  allow  Italian  organzine  to  come  in  for  warp,  but 
the  importation  was  allowed  on  condition  that  it  be  entered 
only  at  the  London  Custom  House.  How  unfortunate  was  it 
that  the  legislative  was  not  suflSciently  enlightened  on  the 
bearing  of  commercial  legislation.  By  it  both  manufacturers 
and  labourers  were  encouraged  to  make  demands  which  were 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  economic  laws.  Witness  the  act 
passed  in  1773  to  secure  the  weavers  against  the  supposed  ex- 
tortions of  their  masters,  by  empowering  the  magistrates  of  the 
city  of  London  to  settle  the  wages  of  journeymen  silk  weavers.'* 
Witness  the  renewal,  year  after  year,  of  the  prohibition  of  » 
foreign  manufactures,  and  the  laws  passed  against  combinations 
amongst  workmen.  How  could  manufactures  prosper  with  a 
legislation  so  restrictive  and  meddling  ? 

England  seems  never  to  have  looked  with  favour  on  the 
linen  industry.  The  English  Linen  Company  was  established 
The  linen  1764,  but  its  Operations  were  exceedingly  small, 
indostry.  No  better  evidence,  indeed,  could  be  afforded  of  the 
weak  and  almost  exotic  character  of  the  linen  manufacture  than 
the  fact  that,  whilst  the  exports  were  forced  by  a bounty  of  three- 
halfpence  per  yard  offered  on  all  linen  exported,  petitions  were 
constantly  coming  in  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  some 
asking  for  additional  duties  on  foreign  linen,  and  some  for  a 
reduction  of  the  same,  the  exclusionists,  however,  always  gaining 
their  point.  Ireland  and  Scotland  were  important  centres  for 
the  linen  manufacture,  and  from  this  period  date  their  Linen 
Halls  and  British  Linen  Company." 

In  the  iron  industry  not  much  progress  had  yet  been  made. 

Some  time  had  elapsed  since  Lord  Dudley  substit  uted  coal  for 
Iron  And  charcoal  in  smelting,  though,  owing  to  the  want  of 
“**■  adaptation  of  the  furnaces,  the  Coalbrook  Dale  Iron- 
works were  really  the  first  that  employed  it  with  any  success. 

• fi  Geo.  III.  c.  29.  • 5 Geo.  III.  c.  48.  '•  13  Geo.  III.  c.  68. 

The  British  Linen  Company  was  formed  in  1746,  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
Aging  the  linen  manufacture  in  Scotland,  but  gradually  became  a banking  company. 
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So  the  introduction  of  the  new  blowing  apparatus,  and  the  re- 
verberatory or  air  furnace,  by  which  pig  iron  could  be  made 
malleable  without  blasting,  were  great  improvements.  But  as 
yet,  with  a scanty  supply  of  air,  and  with  little  density,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  best  firms  did  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  tons  weekly, 
and  the  average  annual  make  of  each  furnace  was  less  than  500 
tons.  When,  however,  it  was  shown  that  by  the  process  of  pud* 
dling  and  rolling,  invented  by  Mr.  Henry  Cort  in  1784,  coals 
could  be  used  instead  of  dear  charcoal,  and  the  slow  operation 
of  the  hammer  could  be  altogether  sujrerseded,  so  as  to  enable 
the  workers  to  produce  a much  greater  quantity  than  could  be 
made  imder  the  hammer,  and  of  a fer  superior  quality,  the  irour 
masters  became  alive  to  their  own  interests,  and  felt  that  with 
the  requisite  capital  this  discovery  might  be  made  immensely 
profitable.  And  what  was  the  result  ? In  South  Staffordshire, 
in  1768,  there  was  not  a single  furnace  making  charcoal  iron, 
and  only  nine  where  pit  coal  was  used,  producing  fifteen  tons 
each  per  week  ; while  in  all  other  parts  of  England  there  were 
twenty-four  charcoal  furnaces  and  forty-four  pit-coal  furnaces. 
In  very  few  years  these  multiplied  enormously,  production  in- 
creased apace,  and  an  immense  industry  sprang  up  as  by  magic 
in  hardware  and  locks,  japanned  goods  and  ironmongery.  Yet 
the  inventor  of  this  puddling  and  rolling  derived  little  or  no 
advantage  for  himself,  and  his  family  only  wrung  from  the 
government  a small  pittance  as  a recognition  of  the  enormous 
value  of  his  discovery.  Of  coal  the  production  was  as  yet  com- 
paratively insignificant,  and  the  Durham  and  Northumberland 
coalfields  yielded  about  a fourth  of  the  whole  produce  of  the 
kingdom.  In  1770  the  vends  of  the  northern  ports  amoimted  to 
1,651,000,  and  the  whole  kingdom  would  yield  6,205,000  tons.'® 

Other  branches  of  industry  received  at  this  time  a wonderful 
impulse.  This  was  the  era  of  Wedgwood,  and  the  time  wlien 
the  earthenware  manufacture  began  to  attract  great  Theewthen. 

, rr««  1 . Ill  A»irji  war©  Indoft* 

interest.  Though  possessing  all  the  materials  for  the  trj. 
fabric  of  earthenware,  England  bad  hitherto  depended  almost 
entirely  on  the  importation  of  a red  lustrous  pottery  from 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  By  successive  improvements, 

” See  Report  of  the  Coal  CommisBiou,  1871,  and  more  eepecially  Mr.  Robert 
Hant'ii  Report. 
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such  as  the  substitution  of  salt  for  lead  ore,  the  reproduction  of 
a certain  red  ware  from  Japan,  and  the  substitution  of  stone 
for  iron,  considerable  advance  had  been  made  in  the  manufac- 
ture; but  it  was  not  till  Josiah  Wedgwood,  with  his  skilful 
hand  and  artistic  eye,  began  to  work  in  Staffordshire,  that  the 
industry  attained  any  importance.  ‘ Up  to  that  time,’  said  his 
talented  biographer,  ‘there  had  been  nothing  worthy  of  the 
name  of  decorative  art;  of  colour,  proportion,  or  form.  A mix- 
ture of  different  coloured  clays,  of  rude  outlines  scratched  in 
by  a nail,  a blue  or  brown  edge  line,  or  a paste-like  medallion 
luted  to  the  surfaces,  were  the  highest  efforts  of  ornamental  art. 
After  all  that  had  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  dif- 
ferent bodies,  they  were  at  best  flimsy  and  indiflFerently  glazed, 
the  hue  of  the  white  ware  was  bad,  and  the  forms  and  their 
adjuncts  were  ill-proportioned,  often  angular,  and  almost  always 
without  those  flowing  outlines  that,  whilst  severely  true  to 
geometrical  principles,  show  the  utmost  grace,  delicacy,  and 
beauty.  Wedgwood,  true  to  the  inductive  spirit  of  the  age 
then  opening  to  his  generation,  and  those  which  would  follow, 
took  up  his  art  as  a science,  and  based  its  improvement  upon 
principles.’  '* 

But  with  all  these  mechanical  and  artistic  improvements, 
little  real  progress  would  have  been  made  had  it  not  been  for 
The  etiMun-  greatest  of  all  discoveries,  the  discovery  of  steam 
engine.  motive  power.  Animal  forces  had  been 

found  utterly  insufScient.  It  was  very  well  for  the  Laplanders 
to  yoke  their  reindeer,  the  Esquimaux  their  dogs,  and  the 
Arabs  their  dromedaries  or  camels ; but  we  well  know  that 
animals  are  at  best  limited  in  number,  that  they  require  con- 
stant replenishing  and  food,  that  they  are  uncertain  from  sick- 
ness and  casualties,  and  that  they  are  unequal  and  quickly  worn 
out.  Water,  again,  which  is  capable  of  such  a momentum  when 
producing  a cataract,  or  when  moving  in  rapid  streams ; and 
wind,  whispering  in  zephyrs,  or  murmuring  in  the  breeze,  and 
rushing  with  the  impetuosity  of  the  gale,  had  been,  and  might 
be,  effectively  used  for  many  purposes,  but  neither  could  be 
controlled  at  pleasure  and  so  rendered  subservient  to  human 
want  everywhere  and  under  every  circumstance.  Steam  was 

'*  The  Life  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  by  Eliza  Meteyard,  toI.  i.  p.  167. 
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found  to  be  at  once  the  most  potent  and  the  most  pliable  of 
motors,  and  was  destined  thenceforth  to  work  miracles  in  our 
behalf.  The  history  of  this  great  discovery  may  be  quickly 
told.  Many  had  been  the  attempts  to  use  steam  as  a motive 
power.  As  &r  back  as  1543,  Blasco  de  Garay  exhibited  in  the 
harbour  of  Barcelona  a steamboat  of  his  own  invention.  In 
later  times  De  Cans  used  steam  for  raising  water.  Worcester 
performed  the  same  operation  on  a greater  scale.  Papin  used 
the  condensation  of  steam ; and  through  that  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  as  well  as  the  direct  expansive  force,  and  worked  the 
engine  by  a piston.  Savery  condensed  by  refrigeration,  instead 
of  by  the  mere  absence  of  fire,  but  did  not  use  the  atmosphere. 
Newcomen  used  the  jet  for  condensing  and  the  atmosphere  for 
pressiu'e,  though  he  did  not  use  the  direct  force  of  steam.  De- 
saguliers  introduced  the  safety  valve  ; Beighton  and  Smeaton 
further  improved  the  mechanism  ; but  the  desired  object  was 
not  yet  accomplished,  there  being  a great  loss  of  steam,  only 
about  one-fourth  of  what  was  admitted  into  the  cylinder  being 
actually  available  as  a motive  power.  On  January  5,  1769, 
however.  Watt’s  patent  ‘ for  a method  of  lessening  the  con- 
sumption of  steam  and  fuel  in  fire-engines  ’ was  published,  and 
what  a change  was  produced  from  that  day  I ‘ To  recount  the 
achievements  of  the  steam-engine,’  said  Arago,  ‘is  to  go  over 
the  greater  part  of  what  adorns  and  interests  civilization  and 
science.  By  its  aid  we  penetrate  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
excavate  vast  mines,  and  extract  from  the  virgin  soil  inex- 
haustible mineral  treasures.  Combining  delicacy  with  power,  it 
twists  with  equal  success  the  huge  ropes  of  the  gigantic  cable,  by 
which  the  man-of-war  rides  at  anchor  in  the  midst  of  the  raging 
ocean,  and  the  microscopic  filaments  of  the  aerial  gauze  and  lace, 
of  which  fashionable  dresses  are  principally  formed.  The  great 
mechanical  powers,  formerly  sought  for  in  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, or  at  the  foot  of  rapid  cascades,  are  thereby  obtained  in 
the  midst  of  towns,  on  any  floor  of  a house  ; whilst  the  extent 
of  such  power  may  be  governed  at  the  will  of  the  mechanician. 
To  it  we  owe  that  the  different  branches  of  each  manufactiure 
may  be  carried  on  in  the  same  space,  under  the  same  roof. 
Installed  in  ships,  it  exercises  a power  a hundredfold  greater 
'•  Sco  Brougham's  Life  of  Watt. 
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than  that  of  the  triple  and  quadruple  ranks  of  rovers  of  former 
days ; and,  by  the  help  of  a few  bushels  of  coals,  we  can  vanquish 
the  elements  and  play  with  calm  and  contrary  winds  or  storms. 
And  whilst  drawing  in  its  train  thousands  of  travellers,  it  runs 
on  railways  with  greater  speed  than  the  swiftest  race-horse ! ’ '* 
How  can  we  estimate  sufficiently  services  so  rare  and  so  great  'i 

This  period  was  also  the  starting-point  of  chemical  dis- 
coveries. Hitherto  chemical  science  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
ProfmM  have  existed.  A few  facta  had  been  observ'cd,  but  no 
^en«!***  attempts  had  been  made  to  account  for  them.  There 
were  but  few  chemists.  The  names  of  Becker  and  Stahl  were 
almost  unknown,  and  little  progress  had  really  been  made  in 
elevating  chemistry  to  the  rank  of  an  experimental  science. 
The  founder  of  this  structure  was  Dr.  Black,  the  instructor  of 
Watt,  who  enriched  the  world  with  his  experiments  on  the 
air,  and  on  latent  and  fixed  heat.  Then  came  Cavendish,  with 
his  researches  on  the  composition  of  water  and  on  the  force 
of  attraction.  Priestley,  too,  gave  forth  his  discovery  of  oxy- 
gen, and  Lavoisier  generalised  and  systematised  the  whole 
of  chemical  science.  The  philosophy  of  meteorology  also  at- 
tracted attention.  In  1773,  the  council  of  the  Eoyal  Society 
resolved  to  make  daily  observations  at  their  house  with  the 
barometer,  thermometer,  hygrometer,  and  wind  gauge ; and  they 
entrusted  the  guidance  of  these  observations  to  the  Hon.  Henry 
Cavendish.  In  1780  the  Eoyal  Society  left  their  secluded 
quarters  in  Crane  Court,  and  went  to  Somerset  House. 

And  the  Arts  kept  pace  with  Science.  As  early  as  1 721  a pro- 
posal was  made  to  establish  a society  to  be  called  the  ‘ Chamber 
The  Society  Arts,’  for  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  use- 
knowledge  and  mechanical  arts,  inventions,  and 
■lemy.  manufactures.  In  1748  Benjamin  Franklin  published 
his  proposal  for  the  advancement  of  useful  knowledge  among 
the  British  plantations  in  America,  by  the  formation  of  a society 
to  be  called  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  In  1753,  the- 
still  existing  and  flourishing  ‘Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Art,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce’  was  first  established,  the  ori- 
ginal address  signifying  the  intention  of  the  society  to  ‘ bestow 
rewards  from  time  to  time  for  such  productions,  inventions,  or 
'*  Historical  Eloge  of  James  Walt,  by  M.  Arago. 
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improvements  as  shall  tend  to  the  employing  of  the  poor,  the 
increase  of  trade,  and  the  riches  and  honours  of  the  kingdom.’ 
And  this  period  was  distingriished  by  the  formation  of  Academies 
of  Fine  Arts  in  different  countries.  Of  these  that  of  St.  Peters- 
burg took  the  lead,  the  Empress  Catherine  having,  in  1765,  en- 
dowed it  with  a considerable  revenue.  The  Venetian  Senate  fol- 
lowed by  founding  one  in  1766,  which  took  the  name  of  ‘ Keale 
Academia  delle  Belle  Arti.’  A year  after,  the  Elector  Carl 
Theodor  foimded  one  in  Dusseldorf;  and,  in  1768,  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts  in  London  was  established,  with  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  as  president.  In  the  same  year,  the  Academy  of  San 
Carlo  was  established  in  Valencia  by  Charles  III.  One  was 
established  at  Brussels  in  1770.  The  Empress  Maria  Theresa 
foimded  one  at  Milan  in  1775 ; the  Landgraf  Frederick  II.  es- 
tablished one  at  Cassel  in  the  same  year,  and,  four  years  later, 
another  in  Augsburg.  Surely,  then,  this  was  a time  of  decided 
progress  in  everything  that  could  stimulate  and  improve  the 
productive  industry  both  of  this  and  of  other  countries. 

Alas  I that  in  the  very  midst  of  all  this  progress  a piece  of 
absolute  Vandalism  should  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  city  of 
London.  In  1768,  Gresham  College,  including  the  old  Foundation 
man.sion  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  and  all  its  buildings,  Exchange 
was  sold  to  the  Government  to  form  a site  for  the  h»mCou^. 
Excise  Office,  for  the  miserable  compensation  of  five  hundred 
pounds  a year.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  was  a great  and  an  en- 
lightened citizen.  Largely  engaged  in  financial  and  commercial 
operations,  frequently  charged  by  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth with  the  negotiation  of  foreign  loans,  and  even  called  to  act 
as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Spain  and  the  Duchess  of  Parma, 
Sir  Thomas  had  learned  to  regard  trade  more  as  a science  than 
as  a craft.  He  saw  the  need  of  an  Exchange  to  serve  as  a 
shelter  to  the  merchants,  who  then  met  twice  a day  in  the  open 
street,  and  made  over  certain  property  to  the  city  for  the  pur- 
pose. But  he  was  not  content  with  this.  He  was  anxious  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  He  saw  the  advantage  of  edu- 
cation, and  he  bequeathed  his  splendid  mansion  in  Bishopsgate 
Street  for  the  purpose  of  a college,  appropriating  the  revenue 
of  the  Royal  Exchange  building  for  its  endowment.  By  his 
will,  executed  in  1575,  he  granted  this  property  in  one  moiety 
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to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  and  citizens  of  London,  and 
one  moiety  to  the  Mercers’  Company,  in  trust  that  with  the 
revenue  of  the  same  the  corporation  of  the  city  should  provide 
for  the  endowment  of  four  lectureships  in  the  same  college, 
viz.  on  Divinity,  Astronomy,  Music,  and  Geometry;  and  the 
Mercers’  Company  should  also  establish  three  lectureships,  viz. 
Law,  Physic,  and  Rhetoric.  Sir  Thomas  evidently  intended 
that  the  college  should  serve  as  a technical  university  for  the 
mercantile  classes,  and  he  took  every  step  to  secme  the  utility 
and  renown  of  such  an  institution. 

And  for  a time  all  went  well.  The  professors  were  men  of 
great  distinction.  The  college,  so  nobly  provided  for,  in  the 
Bole  of  very  heart  of  the  city,  did  really  become  the  seat  of 
learning  and  liberal  arts,  and  the  resort  of  the  most 
enlightened  among  the  mercantile  classes.  It  was  there  that 
the  Royal  Society  had  its  rise,  and  for  a lengthened  period  it 
possessed  a large  library  and  an  excellent  museum.  But,  un- 
fortunately, a temporary  diminution  of  income  in  consequence 
of  the  fire  induced  the  corporation  of  the  city  and  the  Mercers’ 
Company,  in  an  evil  moment,  to  commit  the  sacrilegious  act  of 
selling  the  edifice  to  the  Government.**  Another  small  build- 
ing was  afterwards  erected  in  Gresham  Street,  where  lectures 
are  still  delivered ; but  the  spirit  is  gone,  and  the  trustees 
have  allowed  the  college  and  lectures  to  fall  far  short  of  the 
original  design.  Can  it  be  that  whilst  all  educational  institu- 
tions are  acquiring  new  life  and  usefulness,  this  noble  legacy 
of  one  of  our  merchant  princes  is  to  remain  almost  useless  and 
purposeless?  Would  it  not  be  worthy  of  an  efibrt  to  rescue  it 
from  the  slumber  and  ruin  into  which  it  has  fallen?  Let 
Gresham  College  be  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  and  we  shall  show  by  our  deeds  that  we  value 
the  munificent  and  princely  endowments  of  one  of  our  great 
and  philanthropic  citizens. 

'*  In  18.53,  Oreaham  House  was  purchased  from  the  Government  by  the  6i-es- 
hnm  House  Estate  Company,  limited,  for  upwards  of  1UO,000/.,  and  mercantile 
offices  have  been  built  on  the  ground,  the  present  rental  of  which  amounts  to  about 
20,000^.  per  annum.  Thus  property,  which  was  sold  in  1768  for  a rental  repre- 
senting a capital  of  about  10,0007.,  was  disposed  of  in  1862  for  more  than  100,000/., 
and  now  with  now  buildings  erected  on  it  represents  a capital  of 400,000/. — a wonder- 
ful illustration  of  the  increasing  value  of  land  in  the  city  of  London. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATIONAL  RESOURCES. 

1763-1776. 

Canal  Narigation. — State  of  the  Roade. — Postal  Organisation. — Progress 
of  Towns. — State  of  Ireland. — Com  Laws. — The  High  Price  of  Cora. — 
Interference  with  Trade  and  Industry. — Adam  Smith  and  the  Progress  of 
Political  Economy. — What  is  the  true  Source  of  Wealth? — Statistics  and 
Political  Economy. 

For  the  increase  of  the  productive  power  of  a state,  nothing 
is  more  important  than  the  extension  of  the  means  of  com- 
munication. It  was  fortunate,  therefore,  that  side  by 
side  with  the  great  discoveries  which  we  have  already 
noted,  attention  was  given  in  England  to  the  improvement  of 
roads,  the  formation  of  canals,  the  extension  of  harbours,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  economic  laws  which  regulate  national  and  in- 
ternational intercourse.  The  Duke  of  Bridgewater  had  a rich 
coal  mine  at  Worsley,  only  a few  miles  distant  from  Manchester, 
the  place  of  consumption ; yet  the  produce  of  the  one  was 
quite  unavailable  to  the  other,  in  consequence  of  the  high  cost 
of  land  carriage,*  which  amounted  to  about  forty  shillings  per 
ton.  How  to  connect  Worsley  with  Manchester  was  a great  pro- 
blem. It  was  proposed  to  render  Worsley  brook  navigable,  but 
that  was  almost  impossible.  A canal  between  the  two  places 
was  suggested,  with  better  hopes  of  success.  The  necessary 
powers  were  obtained,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Brindley,  the 
great  engineer,  the  duke  succeeded  in  constructing  the  canal, 
first  from  Worsley  to  Stafford,  and  afterwards  over  the  Mersey 
and  Irwell  by  an  aqueduct.  To  the  proposal  of  introducing 
this  new  method  of  inland  navigation,  all  manner  of  objections 

' Before  the  opening  of  the  canal,  IZt.  the  ton  vras  paid  from  Liverpool  to  Man- 
chester by  the  river  navigation,  and  40e.  the  ton  by  land  carriage.  The  Duke’s 
charge  on  his  canal  was  limited  by  statute  to  6s.  See  an  able  article  on  A^uediicla 
and  Canals  in  the  73rd  vol.  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  1844. 
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Were  urged — precisely  the  same  as  those  which,  at  a later  time. 
Were  made  against  railways.  Extend  canal  navigation,  and 
you  diminish  the  breed  of  horses,  injure  the  coasting  trade, 
and  weaken  the  navy.  To  xmdertake  such  a work  you  will 
require  to  sink  large  sums  of  money,  to  destroy  great  quantities 
of  land  capable  of  producing  com  and  cattle,  whilst  the  natural 
navigation  of  rivers  will  be  neglected.  The  objectors  did  not 
understand  that,  by  opening  up  the  country,  and  by  procuring 
outlets  to  our  mineral  resources,  and  inlets  for  foreign  produce, 
fresh  life  would  be  given  to  established  industries,  new  branches 
of  internal  trade  would  be  opened,  and  the  external  would  be 
largely  promoted.  But  the  error  was  speedily  perceived,  and 
the  objectors  were  silenced.  From  1760  to  1773,  many  were 
the  acts*  passed  for  widening  and  improving  roads  and  making 
of  canals.  Then  it  was  that  Lynne  was  joined  to  North- 
ampton, the  Shannon  to  Dublin,  and  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde. 
Then,  too,  by  a grand  system  of  canals,  the  ports  of  Liverpool, 
Hull,  Bristol,  and  London  were  joined  together.  And  we  have 
it  on  the  testimony  of  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  State  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland  in  1830,  ‘that  the  effect 
of  opening  lines  of  inland  navigation,  when  formed  upon  scien- 
tific principles,  and  executed  with  due  economy,  lias  been,  on 
the  concurrence  of  all  testimony,  the  extension  of  improved 
agriculture,  the  equalisation  of  prices  of  fuel  and  provisions 
in  different  districts,  the  diminishing  the  danger  of  scarcity  in 
both  of  these  necessaries  of  life,  and  advancing  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  people,  by  the  creation  of  a 
new,  vigorous,  and  continued  demand  for  labour.’ 

But  still  more  illustrative  of  the  hindrances  which  then  existed 
Bute  oi  the  Commerce  and  industry,  was  the  singular  deficiency 
in  the  means  of  personal  communication.  The  time 
Was  not  quite  gone  when,  as  in  tlie  days  of  Milton,  a traveller 

O'er  bog  or  steep,  through  straight,  rough,  dense,  or  rare. 

With  bead,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursued  his  way. 

And  swam,  or  sunk,  or  waded,  or  crept,  or  fled. 

It  was  only  in  1763,  after  the  Peace  of  Paris,  tliat  turnpike 
roads  were  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  1766,  Lord 

’ In  the  first  fourteen  sessions  of  the  reign  of  Ucorge  III.,  102  acts  were  fsisseJ 
Ibr  repairing  the  liigUwsys  of  difli-rent  districts. 
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Eldon  took  four  days  to  perform  a journey  from  Newcastle  to 
London  in  a fly.  From  London  to  Liverpool  a flying  machine 
was  started  three  times  a week,  and  it  performed  the  journey 
in  forty-eight  hours.  The  London  and  Liverpool  diligence 
gave  the  passengers  a rest  of  ten  hours  the  second  night.  From 
Liverpool  to  Manchester  the  coach  started  at  six  o’clock,  the  pas- 
sengers lunched  at  Warrington,  and  arrived  in  time  for  dinner. 
From  Liverpool  to  Glasgow  two  days  and  a half  were  required, 
and  from  Edinburgh  to  London  there  was  only  one  stage  coach, 
which  set  out  once  a month,  and  took  twelve  to  fourteen 
days  to  perform  the  journey.  In  Lancashire  the  roads  were 
most  deficient.  When,  in  1770,  Arthur  Yoimg  entered  into  his 
journey  of  inspection,  he  found  it  almost  impossible  to  go  from 
Preston  to  Wigan  without  personal  danger.  And  the  result  of 
all  this  was  the  greatest  possible  inequality  in  the  distribution  of 
produce,  and  a corresponding  variety  in  prices ; so  that,  whilst 
London  was  often  suffering  from  want  of  food,  farmers,  in 
certain  localities,  were  not  able  to  get  more  than  five  farthings 
the  pound  for  good  mutton.  A long  time  had  yet  to  elapse 
before  the  railway  was  to  traverse  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  ; but  means  were  speedily  taken  for  providing  better 
modes  of  commimication  than  as  yet  existed. 

The  postal  organisation  also  was  most  imperfect.  The  rates 
of  postage  were  high,  and  the  facilities  miserably  small.  In 
1763  the  Po.st  Office  establishment  was  of  very  in- 
significant  proportions.  The  secretary  had  only  two 
supernumerary  clerks  a.ssigned  to  him.  Before  1764,®  members 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  able  to  frank  their  letters 
by  merely  writing  their  names  upon  the  covers,  and  parcels 
of  such  franks  were  obtained  from  members  for  their  friends, 
which  were  put  aside  for  use  like  the  stamped  envelopes  sold 
by  the  post  office  at  the  present  day.  The  packet  establish- 
ment consisted  of  four  Harwich  packet  l>oats  for  the  German 
mail ; six  Dover  boats  for  Calais,  Ostcnd,  and  Flusliing ; and 
five  Falmouth  boats  for  the  mail  to  North  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  which  cost  the  office  10,000h  per  annum.  With 

• In  1763  th«  net  4 Oco.  III.  c.  24  restricUd  the  privilege  to  eerfain  official 
persons  ; and,  by  the  4 Oeo.  III.  c.  2.>,  a district  penny  p<jst  was  ostablishcd  for  dis- 
tances not  cicu  ding  one  post  st.’ige. 
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the  lengthy  passages  then  made,  the  speed  of  sailing  ships 
being  at  least  one-third  less  than  at  the  present  time,  and 
without  steam  vessels,  by  which  all  the  correspondence  is  now 
carried,  letters  must  have  borne  a far  back  date  when  they 
reached  our  merchants  and  bankers,^  By  this  time,  the  merchant 
marine  of  Great  Britain  had  become  somewhat  considerable, 
especially  in  relation  to  other  countries ; but  the  majority 
of  ships  were  of  very  small  size.  It  was  only  in  1770,  or  soon 
after,  that  copper  was  substituted  for  wood  for  the  sheathing 
of  ships’  bottoms  ; and  need  we  say  that  a ship  of  a himdred 
years  ago  would  exhibit  a wonderful  contrast  to  the  graceful 
clipper,  the  steamer,  or  the  iron  vessel  of  the  present  day. 
And  when  the  large,  hea\'y,  and  ill-shaped  barques  arrived, 
there  was  no  dock  where  they  might  safely  load  or  unload. 

Of  the  facilities  of  banking  which  we  now  possess,  there  were 
scarcely  any  at  that  time.  The  Bank  of  England,®  founded 
in  1694,  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  monopoly  as  a joint 

• The  inland  rates  of  postage  were  much  altered.  In  1763  they  were  the  same 
as  those  fixed  by  a statute  of  Queen  Anne  in  1710  (9  Anne  c.  10).  In  1765  they 
were  fixed  at  Id.  for  every  single  letter  for  not  more  than  one  whole  post  stage  ; 2<f. 
for  every  double  letter ; 3d.  for  every  treble  ; and  4d.  for  every  ounce ; and  2d.  more 
for  every  additional  post  stage.  In  1 784  the  rates  were  again  modified,  and  a penny 
post  was  allowed  for  letters  delivered  within  ten  Ehiglish  miles  from  the  general  letter 
office  in  the  metropolis.  A single  letter  from  France  to  London  cost  lOd. ; double 
Is.  8<f.  i treble  2s.  fid.  A single  letter  from  Spain  Is.  6d. ; double  3s. ; a single  letter 
from  Italy,  Is.  3d.  The  packets  were  regular,  but  the  service  was  very  infrequent. 
To  and  from  India  and  China  there  was  no  regular  mail.  The  letters  were  despatched 
by  merchant  ships  as  opportunities  occurred.  The  ships  of  the  East  India  Company 
in  1 763-4  wore  of  about  500  tons  each,  and  they  employed  about  eighteen  months  for 
the  double  voyage  to  India  and  China  and  back.  The  ‘ Egmont  ’ sailed  to  St.  Helena 
and  China  on  January  1,  1763,  and  arrived  back  on  July  19,  1764;  the  ‘Nep- 
tune’ left  for  the  East  and  China  on  January  2,  1763,  and  returned  August  4, 
1764  ; the  ‘ Glutton  ’ left  March  1,  1763,  and  came  back  November  6,  1764.  The 
rates  of  insurance  also  were  double  the  present  rates.  From  London  to  Naples 
30s.;  to  Cadis  21s. ; to  Bilboa25s. ; to  Carthagena  30s.;  to  New  York  42s. ; to 
the  East  Indies  and  back  7 guineas. 

• The  Bank  of  England  was  cstablishetl  in  1694  wilh  a capital  of  1,200,0007. 
lent  to  the  state  with  a charter  under  the  6 & 6 Will.  III.  c.  20.  In  1697  the 
charter  was  continued  till  1710,  under  the  8 & 9 Will.  III.  c.  20,  the  capital 
being  increased  by  1,000,000/.  In  1708  the  charter  was  renewed  by  7 Anne  c.  7 
till  1732,  and  in  1713  by  12  Anne  c.  11  till  1742,  the  capital  of  the  Bank  having 
been  incrca.scd  to  9,000,000/.  In  that  year  the  charter  was  again  continued  till 
1764  by  16  Geo.  II.  c.  13,  and  at  the  latter  period  the  capital  of  the  Bank  was 
10.780,000/. ; from  which  time  it  underwent  no  change  till  1782,  when  it  was  in- 
creased to  11,042,000/.,  and  again  in  1816  to  14,553,000/. 
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stock  bank  over  the  whole  of  England.  Its  charter  was  renewed 
in  1764®  for  twentj-one  years,  and  again  in  1781,  on  both  occa- 
sions on  condition  of  its  making  some  advances  to  the  state. 
Since  1759  the  Bank  issued  notes  for  15i.  and  lOi.,  but  there 
were  no  notes  of  5L,  which  were  not  issued  till  1793.  The  pii- 
vate  banks  were  all  banks  of  issue  as  well  as  banks  of  deposit ; 
and  the  clearing  house  system  was  already  so  far  in  opera- 
tion ; but  there  were  but  few  cheques  in  circulation,  and  the 
number  of  persons  having  banking  accounts  was  miserably  small. 
In  Scotland,  too,  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  established  in  1695, 
was  in  operation,  as  well  as  the  Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  and 
the  British  Linen  Company.  But  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  not 
established  till  1783.  Our  refined  and  complicated  system  of 
credit,  consisting  really  in  a kind  of  ledger  currency,  and  a 
simple  method  of  transferring  credits  in  bankers’  books,  was 
altogether  unknown. 

Gradually,  however,  a rapid  and  wonderful  change  was  pro- 
duced in  commerce  and  industry  by  the  expansion  of  ^ 

some  of  our  leading  commercial  and  manufacturing 
towns.  Liverpool  derived  enormous  benefit  from  the  extension 
of  manufactures  in  Lancashire,  from  the  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  wealth  in  the  American  colonies,  from  the  new  acqui- 
sitions of  England  in  Canada,  and  the  extended  cultivation  of 
the  West  Indies.  Birmingham  felt  all  the  advantage  of  the 
opening  of  the  Birmingham,  Staffordshire,  and  Worcestershire 
Canals,  which  enabled  her  to  receive  all  her  supplies  of  coal  and 
materials  for  manufacture  and  building  at  prices  much  imder  the 
usiml  carriage  rates.  The  Soho  factory  was  by  this  time  built, 
and  Watt  was  producing  his  wonderful  engines  with  increasing 
success.  Manchester,  though  not  much  of  a corporation,  was 
being  surrounded  by  a cluster  of  manufacturing  towns,  all  busy 
and  thriving.  Bristol,  for  a long  time  without  a rival,  was 
carrying  on  a considerable  foreign  trade,  and  enjoying  all  the 
benefits  of  the  confluence  of  many  rivers ; whilst  Glasgow 
greatly  extended  her  relations  with  the  West  Indies. 

One  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  not  in  a position 
to  derive  any  benefit  from  all  these  improvements,  and  that 

* 4 Qo«.  111.  t.  25. 
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was  Ireland,  then,  as  on  many  subsequent  occasions,  in  a turbu- 
lie.  discontented  spirit.  Nor  was  she  altogether 

unjust  in  her  complaints,  since  she  was  really  suf- 
fering from  the  iniquitous  commercial  policy  pursued  against 
her.  By  the  old  navigation  laws,’  no  productions  of  Europe 
and  Ireland  included  were  allowed  to  be  exported  to  the  colonies 
unless  shipped  from  England  and  Wales,  the  only  relaxation 
from  this  prohibition  of  all  direct  trade  with  the  colonies  being 
the  permission  to  export  to  them  white  or  grey  linen  cloth. 
By  a later  statute  no  colonial  merchandise  could  be  landed  in 
Ireland  unless  first  landed  in  England,  and  no  manufactiue  of 
wool  was  to  be  exported  from  Ireland  to  any  place  except  Eng- 
land.® She  could  import  no  East  India  produce  except  through 
England ; and  even  if  under  the  reign  of  George  I.  some  slight 
freedom  was  granted,  care  was  taken  that  it  should  not  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  the  substantial  monopoly  of  England.  A 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  sat  in  1778,  to  find  means 
to  allay  the  discontent.  But  whilst  the  English  merchants 
exhibited  an  unworthy  spirit  of  exclusiveness,  and  the  Dublin 
merchants  were  loud  in  their  condemnation  of  the  anti-com- 
mercial policy  of  England,  dictated  by  the  unjust,  illilx-ral,  and 
impolitic  opposition  of  self-interested  people,  no  arrangement 
was  possible. 

In  truth,  however,  this  was  only  a part  of  a totally  defective 
commercial  legislation.  Most  backward  of  all  were  the  laws 
cornUwi.  ®®ccting  the  com  trade,  both  inland  and  foreign. 

In  olden  times,  when  the  population  of  England 
was  small,  and  the  wealth  at  her  disposjil  not  very  great, 
England  was  usually  an  exporter,  and  not  an  impoiTer  of 
grain.  But  by  this  time  a different  phenomenon  was  observ- 
able. For  a series  of  yc.ars,  from  1763,  the  prices  of  grain 
and  other  provisions  ruled  very  high,  so  much  so,  that  food 
riots  took  place  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  it 
became  necessary,  by  royal  proclamation,  to  allow  the  free 
import  of  salt  beef,  salt  pork,  and  butter  from  Ireland,  to 
suspend  the  exportation  of  com,  and  to  prohibit  the  distilla- 
tion of  wheat.  Not  content,  however,  with  these  simple  and 

> 15  Car.  II.  c.  7.  • 22  & 23  Cor.  II.  c.  26. 
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natural  measures,  rewards  were  offered  for  tlie  discovery  of 
any  unlawful  combinations,  and,  what  was  still  worse,  the 
laws  of  Edward  VI.*  and  Elizabeth  against  forestallers  and 
engrossers  were  enforced,  and  an  embargo  was  laid  on  all 
vessels  laden  with  wheat  and  flour  in  any  of  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain.  The  apology  for  the  laws  of  forestalling  and  engross- 
ing was,  that  such  practices  diminished  the  competition  which 
ought  to  exist  between  the  different  persons  having  the  same 
merchandise  for  sale.  The  forestaller,  it  was  said,  buys  all  up  with 
an  intention  to  sell  with  more  profit,  as  he  has,  by  that  means, 
taken  other  competitors  out  of  the  way,  and  appears  with  a 
single  interest  on  one  side  of  the  contract,  in  the  face  of  many 
competitors  on  the  other.  This  person  is  punished  by  the 
state  because  he  prevents  the  price  of  the  merchandise  from  be- 
coming justly  proportioned  to  the  real  value.  He  has  robbed  the 
public  and  enriched  himself,  and  in  the  punishment  he  makes 
restitution.  It  was  not  then  understood,  that  by  withdrawing 
from  the  market  an  article,  which  is  becoming  scarce,  a greater 
equality  of  supply,  and  consequently  lower  prices  are,  in  fact, 
seemed,  than  if  people  were  allowed  to  bask  in  abundance  for 
a time  to  be  suddenly  thrown  into  a state  of  complete  starva- 
tion. It  was  not  till  1772  *®  that  the  laws  against  forestalling  and 
regrating  were  repealed  after  abundant  experience  of  their 
injurious  tendency. 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  high  price  of  com  was  not  well 
understood  at  the  time.  Some  ascribed  it  to  the  large  in- 
crease of  population,  others  to  the  great  number  of 
horses  kept ; some  sought  for  the  reason  in  the  in-  <»ra. 
creasing  use  of  tea  and  milk,  others  in  the  vast  quantities  of 
land  turned  into  dairies,  and  the  incorporation  of  farms,  whilst 
many  had  a suspicion  that  it  was  owing  to  the  fall  in  the 
value  of  silver.  But,  in  truth,  the  seasons  had  proved  most 
unfavourable  for  many  years  through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  whilst  the  disorders  in  Poland  increased  the  scarcity 
in  all  the  coimtries  usually  supplied  from  that  market.  Un- 
fortunately, no  means  yet  existed  for  obtaining  the  average 
price  of  grain  in  England.  It  was  only  in  1770,"  that  the  first 


• 5 & 6 EJw.  VI.  c,  H.  '•  12  Geo.  III.  c.  71.  " 10  Geo  lU.  c.  39. 
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act  was  passed  for  obtaining  returns  of  such  average  prices.  And 
in  1773'*  the  first  comprehensive  com  law  was  enacted,  which 
allowed  the  importation  of  wheat  at  a duty  of  fid.  per  quarter 
when  the  price  reached  48s.,  and  the  exportation  of  the  same 
when  the  price  fell  to  44s. ; the  preamble  of  the  act  throwing 
much  stress  evidently  on  the  influence  of  the  com  laws  on  the 
advancement  of  tillage  and  navigation. 

The  beau  ideal  of  Government  at  that  time  seems  to  have  been 
to  exercise  a certain  paternal  superintendence  over  the  trans- 
interfeiTOM  actions  of  society,  to  endeavour  to  repair  by  artificial 
imd'iSS  means  the  shortcomings  of  private  industry,  and  even 

to  hamper  or  interfere  if  need  be  with  the  management 
of  business,  with  a view  to  the  advancement  of  certain  interests 
which  were  deemed  deserving  of  public  support.  Fortunately 
the  advocates  of  such  measures  did  not  always  succeed.  For  a 
considerable  time  a tax  was  levied  on  all  stuff  made  of  cotton,  or 
of  cotton  and  linen  mixed  ; but  complaints  were  made  against 
such  a tax.  The  Manchester  manufacturers  and  Glasgow  oper- 
ative weavers  strongly  urged  the  repeal  of  all  duties  on  manu- 
factures, and  called  upon  Parliament,  as  Heaven’s  trustees  for 
the  nation,  not  to  strangle  an  infant  industry.  The  petition 
was  successful,  and  the  duties  were  repealed.  Would  that  the 
woollen  manufacture  had  been  left  as  free  from  legislative  inter- 
ference as  the  cotton  has  been.  The  cotton  manufacture  was 
not  bom  under  an  atmosphere  of  protection,  was  never  the  petted 
child  of  government  or  parliament,  and  yet  grew  and  prospered 
most  vigorously.  The  woollen,  the  object  of  so  much  care,  was 
for  years  weak  and  slow  in  its  progress.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  suicidal  than  the  action  of  the  woollen  manufacturers. 
They  were  not  content  to  shut  out  all  woollen  goods  from  the 
British  market.  They  went  much  farther.  The  long-stapled 
or  English  combing  wool  being  superior  for  some  manufactur- 
ing purposes  to  that  of  any  otlier  coimtry,  the  most  severe  laws 
were  passed,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  English  wool.  Nay, 
more.  An  act  was  passed,  in  1788,'*  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  live  sheep,  imposing  all  kinds  of  restrictions  on  the  carriage 
of  wool  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  even  pro- 
hibiting sheep-shearing  within  five  miles  of  the  sea.  This  was, 

“ 13  Goo.  m.  c.  43.  '•  28  Geo.  III.  c.  38. 
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indeed,  carrying  the  protection  policy  to  its  legitimate  results ; 
but  what  were  the  consequences?  Trade  and  industry  were 
hampered  and  misdirected ; the  interest  of  the  consumer  was 
disregarded,  in  the  vain  hope  of  favouring  the  producer ; and 
even  the  processes  of  agriculture  were  imduly  interfered  with. 
So  that  blunder  was  heaped  upon  blxmder,  producing  in  the  end 
nothing  hut  disappointment  and  loss.  To  some  extent  the  policy 
of  obtaining,  free  of  duty,  the  raw  materials  of  industry  was 
acknowledged  and  acted  upon.  Indigo,  cochineal,  and  logwood, 
necessaries  for  dyers,  were  allowed  to  come  in  free,  and  the  duties 
on  oak  and  bark  were  lowered.  But  the  prohibition  of  foreign 
goods  was  very  general,  and  bounties  were  freely  given  to  en- 
courage the  exportation  of  British  manufactures.  These  were 
the  times  when  apprenticeship  was  eveiywhere  prescribed,  when 
workmen  were  kept  by  force  in  the  country,  and  when  the  com- 
bination laws  were  in  full  operation. 

Much  need,  indeed,  there  was  of  a master  mind  to  seize 
the  real  bearing  of  such  legislation,  and  to  enlighten  both 
manufacturers  and  workmen  on  the  result  of  their  AiUm  smith 

and  the  pro- 

clamour.  And  happy  was  it  that  just  at  that  moment  sre*  of  po- 
a work  was  published  entitled  ‘ An  Enquiry  into  the  oomj. 
Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,’  which  removed 
much  error,  revealed  much  truth,  and  reduced  many  scattered 
and  disconnected  ideas  into  a homogeneous  and  compendious 
system.  To  understand  what  Adam  Smith  has  accomplished  we 
must  briefly  trace  the  history  of  political  economy  at  least  in  its 
main  features.'*  Adam  Smith  was  not  the  first  inquirer  into 
the  causes  of  wealth.  Doubtless  in  every  age,  in  one  way  or 
another,  nations  have  endeavoured  to  ameliorate  their  physical 
or  material  condition,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  wonder- 
fully ignorant  of  the  means  for  attaining  the  object.  The 
Greeks,  though  not  indifferent  to  riches,  indulged  far  too  much 
in  idleness,  and  were,  moreover,  for  ever  looking  for  help  from 
the  state.  In  their  opinion  the  government  was  bound  to 
feed  them,  and  the  problem  with  their  statesmen  was,  how 
they  could  best  enrich  the  people  with  the  property  of  the 
state,  then  regarded  as  common  property  ? The  Bomans  never 
thought  of  the  advantage  of  promoting  national  wealth.  For 

" BUmqvi,  Uistoire  de  I’^iconomie  politique  en  Europe:  Faria,  1837-8. 
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a long  time  they  gave  themselves  wholly  to  wars  and  conquests ; 
and,  when  Augustus  introduced  order  and  civilisation  into  the 
empire,  all  that  the  people  sought  was  an  abundant  distribu- 
tion of  food.  The  Roman  statesmen  did  not  descend  into  the 
study  of  industrial  details.  They  did  not  understand  their 
importance. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  during  the  disorder 
caused  by  the  irruption  of  hordes  of  barbarians,  no  attempt  was 
Wb»tutiw  made  to  create  or  preserve  wealth ; but  as  the  Italian 
cities,  the  birthplace  of  modem  society,  rose  to  power 
and  afiSuence  solely  by  their  commerce  and  industry,  the  impor- 
tance of  manufacture  and  foreign  trade  began  to  dawn  in  the 
mind  of  thinkers  and  writers  on  economic  questions ; and  the 
idea  was  suggested  that  these  wore  the  only  real  source  of 
wealth.  But  in  what  manner  commerce  and  manufacture  con- 
tributed to  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  was  a 
mystery  not  yet  fathomed.  Was  it  because  they  led  to  the 
importation  of  gold  and  silver  ? If  so,  the  truest  policy  would 
be  by  all  means  to  promote  the  exports  of  merchandise,  and  to 
hinder  as  much  as  possible  the  exports  of  the  precious  metals. 
The  French  economists,  or  the  Physiocrates  as  they  were  called, 
started  the  suggestion,  that  tirade  cannot  of  itself  bo  productive 
of  wealth,  since  it  only  promotes  the  transport  or  distribution 
of  the  products  of  the  earth.  According  to  them  agriculture 
is  the  only  source  of  wealth.  But  if  so,  how  did  it  happen  that 
foreign  trade  appeared  to  be  the  means  of  creating  much  wealth, 
whilst  agriculture  seemed  scarcely  able  to  lift  people  up  from  a 
state  of  poverty  ? Then  the  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade 
was  suggested.  The  advocates  of  this  theory  did  not  contend, 
that  wealth  consisted  exclusively  in  gold  and  silver,  but  that 
wealth  depended  on  the  profitable  exchange  of  native  for  foreign 
products,  on  our  ability  to  sell  goods  for  more  than  they  cost, 
and  in  the  excess  of  gold  and  silver  obtained  by  the  transaction. 
In  truth,  at  the  time  when  Adam  Smith  wrote  his  famous  work, 
the  most  erroneous  conceptions  existed  as  regards  the  relative 
functions  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  the  precious  metals  on 
the  production  of  wealth. 

Nor  was  there  any  complete  treatise  on  the  subject.  In  Italy 
several  works  had  been  published  on  several  branches  of  economic 
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science.  Davanzati  and  Scaniffi  wrote  some  able  works  on 
money,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  alterations  and  works  on 
falsidcations  of  the  coinage  resorted  to  by  the  petty  Monomy. 
sovereigns  who  reigned  in  the  different  states.  Bandini  and 
Broggia  advocated  freedom  as  the  basis  of  public  prosperity  and 
condemned  monopolies.  Galiani,  Beccaria,  and  Verri  contributed 
valuable  works  on  value,  capital,  and  labour.  With  them  free 
trade  in  corn  was  a primary  condition  of  national  prosperity, 
and  tliey  boldly  condemned  the  usimy  laws.  The  French  econo- 
mists wrote  much  ; Quesnay,'®  Mirabeau,  Do  la  Biviere,  Dupont 
de  Nemours,  Turgot,  and  many  others  were  the  forerunners  of 
Adam  Smith.  Yet  none  of  them  constructed  like  him  what  we 
may  call  the  science  of  political  economy. 

Happily,  too,  the  Wealth  of  Nations  recognised,  though  not 
as  fully  as  more  modem  economists,  the  value  of  statistics  in 
economic  inquiries.  ‘The  method  I take,’  said  Sir  suti»tir» 

* an«l  political 

William  Petty,  ‘is  not  yet  very  usual,  for  instead  of  economy, 
using  only  comparative  and  superlative  words  and  intellectual 
argrunents,  I have  taken  the  course  as  a specimen  of  political 
arithmetic  I have  long  aimed  at,  to  express  myself  in  terms  of 
number,  weighr,  or  measure ; to  use  only  argument  of  sense,  and 
to  consider  only  such  causes  as  have  visible  foundations  in 
nature,  leaving  thus  what  depends  upon  the  unstable  minds, 
opinions,  appetites,  and  passions  of  particular  men,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  others.’  Statistics  were  thus  early  recognised  as 
a means  of  verifying  the  conclusions  and  deductions  of  political 
economy.  It  is  by  the  use  of  statistics  that  political  economy 
has  acquired  the  character  of  a fixed  science ; and  by  it,  that 
it  has  ceased  to  be  tentative,  and  has  become  to  a large  extent 
an  inductive  or  experimental  science.  Adam  Smith  availed 
himself  largely  of  statistics,  and  hence  the  solidity  and  per- 
manent utility  of  his  works.  And  what  has  the  Wealth  of 
Nations  taught?  It  established,  in  a most  distinct  manner, 
that  labour  is  the  only  true  source  of  wealth  ; it  destroyed  the 
theory  that  wealth  consisted  in  the  abundance  of  gold  and  silver ; 
it  abolished  the  theory  of  the  mercantile  system;  and  laid  down 
sound  principles  for  the  economic  policy  of  the  country. 

'*  Se«  Quesnay’s  Tableau  iconomique,  Paris:  17S8;  Physiocratio,  ou  Constitu- 
tion natnrclle  du  Oouvernement : public  par  Dupont : Yvordun,  Paris,  1758  ; and 
Hauvillion,  Physiokratisclio  Briefe  an  Dobom  : Braunschweig,  1780. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

STATE  OF  TRADE  AFTER  THE  SEVEN  FEARS’  WAR. 

1763-1776. 

Extent  of  British  Commerce. — Trade  of  the  Hanse  Towns. — Trade  of 
Prussia. — Trade  of  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark. — Trade  of  Spain  and 
Portugal. — Trade  of  France. — Trade  of  the  East  Indies. — Trade  of  the 
West  Indies. — The  Slave  Trade. — Customs  Duties.—  Navigation  Laws. — 

The  Board  of  Trade  and  its  Functions. 

AccnsTOUED,  as  we  now  are,  to  dimensions  so  extended,  and  to 
amounts  of  enormous  magnitude,  it  needs  an  effort  of  the  imagi- 
xxtent  of  nation  to  realise  the  narrow  limits  and  meagre  proper- 

British  com-  o i n 

nwnse.  tioDS  of  the  Commerce  of  England  one  hundred  years 
ago.  In  truth,  England  had  then  but  little  to  give  to  foreign 
nations,  and  consequently  her  means  of  obtaining  foreign 
products  were  just  as  circumscribed.  If  the  3,000,000  lbs.  of 
tea  then  imported  have  swollen  to  140,000,000  lbs.,  and  the 
4,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  into  1,000,000,000  and  upwards,  it  is 
because  British  industry  has  succeeded  in  giving  a wonderful 
development  to  national  resources.  Thirty  millions  is  the 
official  annual  value  of  ail  the  imports  and  exports  in  1763; 
but  that  included  some  2,500,000/.  of  trade  with  Ireland,  which 
is  now  part  of  the  inland  trade.  And  such  as  it  was,  constant 
fears  were  entertained  of  its  working,  from  the  singular  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  balance  of  trade.  The  navigation  of  British 
ports  was  then  equally  contracted,  and  though  British  seamen 
had  already  acquired  a great  reputation  for  bravery  and  daring, 
as  well  as  for  a spirit  of  discovery  and  indefatigable  industry, 
the  British  had  not  yet  quite  supplanted  the  Dutch  and  other 
maritime  nations  as  the  common  carriers  of  the  world’s  traffic. 

But  small  as  it  was,  the  trade  of  England  was  fast  excelling 
Tnde  of  that  of  other  countries.  This  was  a time  of  transition. 

Towns.  Ancient  commerce,  with  all  its  adventures  and  ro- 
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mance,  had  passed  away.  A new  era  had  begun ; new  nations 
were  taking  the  place  of  the  old,  and  England  certainly  among 
them  assumed  the  foremost  rank.  Ix»ok  at  the  condition  of 
the  Hanse  Towns.  At  one  time  the  Ijeague  was  supreme  in 
Europe,  and  in  London  itself  it  enjoyed  a considerable  monopoly, 
under  the  name  of  the  Steel  Yard  Company.*  But  its  privileges 
had  long  since  been  repealed,  and  by  this  time  the  League  had 
practically  ceased  to  exist ; yet  Hamburg  was  then,  as  now,  a 
port  of  considerable  traffic,  and  the  mercantile  spirit  and  high 
character  of  the  members  of  that  league  were  still  in  her  mer- 
chants. Nor  was  it  in  vain  that  that  League  had  existed.  Traces 
of  its  wholesome  action  were  still  visible  in  the  great  marts  of 
Northern  Europe.  And  to  it  we  owe  the  abolition  of  the  right 
of  wreck,  the  safety  of  locomotion  by  land  and  by  sea,  a better 
administration  of  justice,  the  abolition  of  the  drmt  cCAubavn,' 
and  the  upholding  of  the  rights  of  neutrals.  Would  that,  in 
its  efforts  to  secure  the  protection  and  development  of  its  own 
trade,  the  League  had  not  ignored  the  rights  of  other  nations, 
and  had  better  apprehended  the  economic  value  of  an  open  and 
free  competition.  In  1763,  Hamburg  was  suffering  from  a 
commercial  crisis,  attributed  to  the  failure  of  many  merchants 
and  bankers  in  Amsterdam. 

In  the  North  of  Europe  trade  was  struggling  for  existence, 
and  the  different  states  seemed  scarcely  able  to  master  its  diffi- 
culties. Prussia  was  just  then  rising  to  importance  Tr»deof 
under  the  energetic  rule  of  Frederick  II.,  but  his 
policy  was  not  well  calculated  to  further  industry.  With 
monopolies  of  every  description,  and  with  prohibitions  and 
prohibitory  duties  of  the  most  oppressive  character,  Prussian 
trade  could  not  well  prosper.  The  financial  policy  of  Fre- 
derick II.  was  most  objectionable.  He  confided  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  finances  to  Helvetius,  a Frenchman,  who  went 
to  Berlin  with  a regiment  of  excise  and  customhouse  officers. 
Under  him  there  were  four  heads  of  departments,  and  they 

* The  Steelyard,  or  Starlhoaf,  consisted  of  certain  tenements  conreyed  bj  the 
king  to  the  Hanse  merchants  in  1476. 

* The  droit  SAuhain  was  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  sncceed  to  the  estate  of 
a foreign  subject  when  be  died  intestate.  The  AssembUe  constituante  of  France 
abolished  it  in  1790;  but  it  continued  to  exist  in  several  countries  of  Europe  for 
some  time,  and  was  only  abolished  in  relation  to  different  countries  by  special  treaty. 
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employed  a large  number  of  viaitateurs,  controUeura,  jaugueura, 
plombeura,  and  commia — rata  da  cave,  or  cellar  rats,  detested 
by  the  people.  No  one  was  exempted  from  their  control. 
These  cellar  rats,  as  Carlyle  calls  them,  had  liberty  to  enter  into 
all  bonses,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  of  the  night,  to  search 
for  contraband.  All  foreign  merchandise  was  prohibited,  or 
charged  with  oppressive  duties.  The  administration  of  tobacco 
was  farmed  out  to  a Frenchman  for  1,000,000  dollars,  and  in 
1768  the  sovereign  took  for  himself  the  monopoly  of  the  sale 
of  coffee;  while  he  gave  to  a society  the  exclusive  right  of 
selling  timber,  both  for  burning  and  construction.* 

Eussia,  nnder  the  enlightened  and  liberal  policy  of  Cathe- 
rine II.,  was  pursuing  the  sound  and  safe  path  of  renouncing  all 
Tnuieof  monopolies.  In  1766,  Sir  George  Macartney  ■ con- 
eluded  a treaty  of  commerce  between  England  and 
Denmark.  Ruggia,  which  led  to  a considerable  extension  of  trans- 
actions between  the  two  countries.  Sweden  was  suffering  from 
the  insatiable  ambition  of  Charles  XII. ; and  Denmark,  by  a 
strange  infatuation,  was  just  trying  the  effect  of  the  mercantile 
system.  Intent  upon  introducing  manufactures  and  restoring 
the  balance  of  trade,  she  neglected  agriculture,  and  at  great  ex- 
pense brought  to  her  shores  foreign  manufacturers  and  Protestant 
refugees.  But  unsupported  by  native  skill,  and  with  no  natural 
advantages,  the  artificial  impulse  given  by  the  state  led  to 
no  practical  result,  and  a reaction  became  inevitable,  which 
rendered  Denmark  more  than  ever  dependent  on  foreign 
merchandise. 

Spain  was  by  this  time  fully  disabused  of  her  foolish  notion, 
that  the  treasures  of  America  would  for  ever  continue  to  pour 
the  country,  whether  she  laboured  for  them  or 
not.  Constantly  engaged  in  wars,  without  skill  or  pre- 
science in  politics,  Spain  had  by  this  time  sunk  very  low  as  a 
commercial  nation,  and  notwithstanding  all  her  prohibitions  and 
restrictions,  French  and  English  traders  were  fast  ousting  the 
Spaniards  of  all  their  trading  with  the  American  Continent. 
In  vain  did  Spain  endeavour  to  counteract  British  influence  in 
the  West  Indies  by  opening  that  trade  to  all  her  own  subjects. 

’ Oirl^ic’s  Life  of  I'ruJtrick  II.,  vol.  vi.  p 368-373. 
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In  vain,  for  the  same  object,  did  she  is-sue  ordincinces  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  into  Spain  of  cotton  velvets  and  other 
cotton  fabrics.  Spanish  manufactures  now  and  then  obtained 
fresh  life  and  vigour,  but  the  effort  was  in  the  end  transient 
and  unsuccessful.  With  a despotic  government  and  the  Inqui- 
sition in  fill!  exercise  of  absolute  power  over  persons  and  pro- 
perty, no  seciuity  whatever  was  afforded  in  Spain  for  trade,  and 
loud  complaints  reached  this  country  of  the  oppressive  laws  and 
customs  which  pressed  hard  upon  British  traders. 

Portugal  was  wistfully  looking  back  to  the  days  of  her 
prosperity,  and,  under  the  administration  of  an  able  but  sadly 
mistaken  minister,  the  Manpiis  de  Plombal,  she  was  Trade  of 
trying  to  retrieve  her  reversed  fortimes  by  a sin- 
gular  method.  Justly  conceiving  that  the  real  caxises  of 
the  decadence  of  his  country  were  to  be  found  in  the  igno- 
rance, idleness,  bigotry,  and  pride  of  the  people,  he,  unfor- 
tunately, strove  to  eradicate  such  evils  by  taking  in  his  own 
hands  the  guidance  of  all  the  economies  of  the  state.  Con- 
ceiving that  too  large  a portion  of  land  was  employed  in 
the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  too  little  in  grain,  he  compelled 
a change  of  cultivation — caused  the  vine  to  be  uprooted, 
and  com  to  be  planted  in  its  stead.  The  Portuguese  were  not 
able  to  spin  silk  like  the  Italians,  and  to  remedy  this  he  sent 
for  Italian  spinners,  and  compelled  the  Portuguese  to  get 
lessons  from  them.  New  towns  were  desirable,  and  he  drew 
men  and  women  away  from  their  homes  to  plant  them.  The 
prices  of  provisions  and  merchandise  were  fixed  by  law.  A 
general  system  of  monopoly  was  established.  Companies  were 
chartered  with  many  privileges.  To  the  Oporto  Company  the 
exclusive  right  was  granted  to  buy  all  the  wine  produced  at 
home  at  the  lowest  price,  and  this  in  total  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  foreign  traders.  But  measures  of  such  a character 
could  not  fail  to  produce  utter  disappointment,  and,  what  was 
worse,  had  the  effect  of  causing  much  diflBculty  in  the  rela- 
tions of  Portugal  with  foreign  countries.  British  merchants 
were  indignant  at  such  proceedings.  Was  this  the  reciprocity 
which  they  were  led  to  expect  when  England  acceded  to  the 
.Methuen  treaty,  by  which  she  bound  herself  to  admit  Portu- 
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guese  wines  at  lower  duties  than  those  of  other  nations  ? An 
open  rupture  under  such  circumstances  seemed  imminent. 

Our  commerce  with  France  was  very  small.  There  was  no 
treaty  between  the  two  coimtries,  and  when,  some  years  earlier, 
. France  made  overtures  for  a liberal  convention,  Enjr- 
land,  determined  to  maintain  a system  of  prohibitory 
duties,  refused  to  accede  to  it.  Internally,  also,  the  state  of 
France  was  imsatisfiictory.  The  Peace  of  Paris  had  been  re- 
ceived with  great  disappointment  by  the  people,  and  had  pro- 
duced considerable  discontent.  Allowing  that  its  conditions 
were  the  necessary  and  natural  results  of  a defeat,  the  people 
complained  bitterly  of  the  cession  of  Canada,  the  commercial 
importance  of  which  seemed  to  have  been  disregarded,  whilst 
the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  ceded  to  England  were  consi- 
dered of  far  greater  value  than  had  been  represented.  French 
finances  were  in  great  disorder.  The  National  Debt  had 
largely  increased,  and  at  a time  when  the  people  were  suffering 
from  bad  harvests,  it  was  a grievous  complaint  that  persons 
of  the  highest  influence  were  buying  up  all  the  available 
grain,  sent  it  to  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  and  thence  imported  it 
afresh  into  France  at  an  enormous  profit.  When,  in  1769, 
Terray  was  appointed  controller  of  finance,  bad  faith  and  in- 
security were  visible  in  all  the  operations  of  the  state.  He 
arbitrarily  reduced  the  interest  and  annuities  belonging  to  the 
public  creditor,  on  the  plea  that  the  debt  had  been  contracted 
on  too  onerous  conditions.  And  in  1771  he  completed  his 
unscrupulous  administration  by  seizing  and  appropriating  the 
capital  deposited  with  the  fermiers  gSniraux,  thus  causing  the 
bankruptcy  of  many  bankers.  Happily,  at  that  very  moment, 
Turgot  was  preparing  himself  to  inaugurate  a great  reform. 
Originally  of  a Scottish  family,  Turgot  first  studied  at  the 
seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  theology  ; but  the  direction  of  his  studies  was  changed  when 
he  became  acquainted  with  Quesnay,  who  had  just  published 
his  Tableau  iconomique,  and  with  Vincent  de  Goiunay,  the 
author  of  the  axiom,  Laiaaez  faire,  laiaaez  paaaer.  On  a tour 
with  the  latter  in  the  provinces,  Turgot  saw  everywhere  the 
bitter  fruits  of  monopoly ; and  as  he  witnessed  a bad  harvest 
bringing  out  all  the  evils  of  seclusion,  he  could  not  resist  the 
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conviction  that  nothing  but  freedom  could  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people.  When  he  became  intendant,  he  set  himself 
to  carry  into  effect  the  views  which  he  had  published  in  his 
flexions  sur  la  Formation  et  la  Distribution  des  Richesses.  And 
when  in  1774,  on  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.,  Turgot  became 
comptroller  of  finance,  he  rendered  his  administration  illus- 
trious by  the  removal  of  a large  number  of  taxes,  the  establish- 
ment of  external  free  trade  in  com,  and  by  great  improvements 
in  the  financial  condition  of  the  country.  But  Turgot  remained 
in  power  only  two  years,  and  the  policy  of  peace  and  retrench- 
ment in  France  fell  with  him. 

With  more  distant  countries  the  trade  was  at  that  time  pretty 
much  in  the  hands  of  chartered  companies.  The  trade  with 
Turkeywas  monopolised  by  the  Turkey  Company.  The  ttbs* 
trade  with  Africa  was  in  the  hands  of  the  African  E«t  India. 
Company.  The  South  Sea  Company  was  still  in  existence  ; 
and  also  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  the  Sierra  Leone  Com- 
pany. Greatest  of  all  companies,  however,  was  the  East  India 
Company;  and  it  was  in  1763  that,  after  the  memorable  battle 
of  Plassy,  Lord  Clive  extorted  from  the  Mogul,  for  a small  annual 
rent,  a formal  grant  of  the  administration  of  the  provinces  of 
Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa.  A transaction  of  such  importance 
could  not  fail  to  excite  the  greatest  interest,  and  at  home  not  only 
did  it  raise  the  value  of  East  India  Stock  from  260i.  to  1 ,000i., 
but  also  opened  the  eyes  of  the  legislature  to  the  necessity  of 
imposing  some  check  or  control  on  the  action  of  the  merchant 
politicians.  Accordingly,  a committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  appointed  in  1766  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
company’s  affairs,  its  charters,  transactions,  and  treaties  with 
the  princes  of  India,  as  well  as  its  revenues  and  expendi- 
ture. And  the  result  of  such  inquiries  was  the  passing  of  two 
acts,  one*  forbidding  the  company  to  declare  any  dividend 
alxive  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  another*  prescribing  that 
no  proprietor  of  that  or  of  any  other  company  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote,  who  had  not  possessed  his  or  her  share  for  six  months, 
or  who  had  acquired  it  by  legacy,  marriage,  or  custom  of  the 
City  of  London,  and  that  a declaration  of  dividend  should  not 

* 7 Geo.  m.  c.  48.  • 7 Geo.  UI.  c.  49. 
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be  made  more  frequently  than  on  each  half  year.  Then  too,  for 
the  first  time,  a burden  was  imposed  on  the  company  of  paying 
400,000i.  a year  to  the  public,  in  consideration  of  its  terri- 
torial acquisitions,  and  with  a view  to  promote  its  trade  the 
duty  of  one  shilling  per  lb.  on  tea  was  abolished.  Looking 
back  at  the  progress  of  the  East  India  Company,  a company  of 
merchants,  it  is  surprising  how,  little  by  little,  by  its  influ- 
ence over  the  many  reigning  princes  of  India,  and  by  its  adroit- 
ness and  power,  it  succeeded  in  becoming  a state  within  a 
state ; and  how  having  ceased,  in  great  measure,  to  be  the 
representative  of  peaceful  trade,  it  acquired  the  character  of 
conqueror  and  ruler. 

With  the  West  India  colonies  the  trade  was  of  consider- 
able importance,  those  colonies  being  then  almost  the  sole 
Tre^  with  soiu-ces  of  OUT  sugar  supplies.  But  they  were  after 
indiM.  all  but  little  developed,  and  their  prosperity  pro- 

ceeded from  a condition  of  labour  and  a policy  of  protection 
not  likely  to  be  of  permanent  duration.  Not  long  before  a 
pamphlet  appeared  showing  that  Tobago  was  not  then  settled, 
that  St.  Lucia  was  lost,  that  St.  Vincent  and  Dominica  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  French  ; that  Antigua,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher, 
and  Montserrat,  as  well  as  Bermuda,  Anguilla,  and  Spanish  Town, 
were  all  capable  of  great  improvements ; whilst  of  the  Bahamas 
only  four  were  inhabited  by  the  English.  It  was  long  indeed 
before  the  West  Indies  became  of  importance  to  the  kingdom. 
Yet  it  was  to  foster  these  colonies  that  an  act  was  passed  for 
securing  and  encouraging  the  trade  of  the  sugar  colonies  by 
providing  that  no  sugar,  rum,  or  molasses  of  the  plantations  of 
foreign  nations  should  be  imported  into  Britain  or  Ireland,  or 
any  of  the  king’s  dominions  in  America,  under  forfeiture  of 
the  cargo,  ship,  and  furniture;  which  act  was  renewed  in  1761. 

What  disgraced  the  trade  of  the  West  Indies  at  this  period  was 
the  slave  trade,  then  a crime  of  long  standing,  which  the  Portu- 
xheiiaTo  guese  have  the  discredit  of  initiating,  the  Spaniards 
trade.  following,  and  the  English  of  improving  upon.® 

* In  1443  the  Portuguese,  while  engaged  in  their  discorerica,  having  kidnapped 
some  Moors  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  Prince  Henry  ordered  that  they  bo  returned 
to  their  own  country ; but  the  officers  obliged  the  friends  of  the  captives  to  redeem 
them,  and  they  received  in  exchange  ten  negro  slaves  and  some  gold.  A new 
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After  the  War  of  the  Succession,  in  1713,  England  gave  a 
monopoly  of  this  infamous  trade  to  the  South  Sea  Company. 
Then  the  African  Company  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  prose- 
cuting the  trade ; and  London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol  vied  with 
each  other  in  advancing  it.  But  the  conveyance  of  negroes  from 
Africa  to  the  West  Indies  could  never  be  a legitimate  traffic. 
The  whole  process  for  obtaining  and  conveying  them  was  cri- 
minal and  outrageous.  By  wars  got  up  in  the  interior  of 
Africa  with  the  sole  view  of  obtaining  prisoners,  by  piratical 
expeditions  undertaken  for  the  very  purpose  of  making  slaves, 
by  kidnapping,  subterfuges,  and  artifices,  poor  Africans  in  the 
prime  of  life  were  inveigled  to  the  coasts.  On  the  rivers  Se- 
negal and  Gambia,  on  the  Windward  Coast,  and  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  European  merchants,  principally  English,  a scandal  to 
their  pretended  civilisation,  and  a disgrace  to  the  religion  they 
professed,  had  ships  fitted  for  the  reception  of  such  slaves.  Two 
and  two  they  were  chained  and  stowed  on  board,  and  with  a 
cold-heartedness  and  barbarity  which,  at  last,  roused  the  in- 
dignation of  the  world,  they,  or  such  of  them,  at  least,  as  sur- 
vived the  transit,  were  carried  thence  to  work  on  the  planta- 
tions in  the  W est  Indies.  A committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
was  appointed  in  1772  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject  of 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade  ; but  though  the  report  and  evidence 
made  considerable  impression,  exhibiting  as  they  did  facts  of 
appalling  magnitude,  and  the  guilty  connivance  of  men  in  high 


article  waa  thus  offered  to  the  avi.lity  of  the  Portuguese,  and  very  speedily  all 
prejudices  vanished.  A charter  was  given  to  some  merchants  at  J.agos  for 
the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  lUuors  of  the  African  coast,  and  a few  vessels 
arrived  at  the  island  of  Xar.  But,  instead  of  trading  with  the  Moors,  they  made 
a hostile  attack  on  them,  and  brought  off  155  captives.  A fort  was  afterwards 
built  on  the  island  of  Arguin,  and  there  they  imported  manufactured  goods 
which  they  exchanged  for  negro  slaves.  In  1508  the  Spaniards  haring  found  in 
Hispaniola  that  the  Indian  natives  were  not  able  to  work  mines  and  fields, 
brought  thither  negroes  from  .Africa  from  the  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  Guinea 
Coast.  In  1562  three  English  ships  were  fitted  out  for  Guinea,  and  took  thence 
negroes  for  Hispaniola,  lu  1689  a convention  was  concluded  between  England 
and  Spain  for  supplying  the  Spuni.sh  West  Indies  with  negro  slaves  from  the 
island  of  Jamaica.  In  1713  England  secured,  by  treaty,  the  right  of  introducing 
negroes  into  Spanish  America  at  the  rate  of  4,800  per  annum  for  thirty  yc.ars. 
From  1752  to  1762,  71,000  ne-groes  were  imported  into  Jamaica,  and  sold  at  30/. 
each.  In  1706  the  governor  of  .Sem-gambia  reported  that,  in  the  previous  fifty 
years,  70,000  of  its  inhabitants  had  been  shipped. 
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position  in  the  colonies,  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  legislative 
action  to  arrest  the  great  evil;  find  many  years  had  still  to 
pass  ere  the  friends  of  humanity  were  allowed  to  utter  their 
complaints  against  so  nefarious  a trade.  The  Society  of  Friends, 
in  1754,  was  the  first  to  pass  a resolution  against  the  monstrous 
trade.  In  1772  the  important  dictum  was  pronounced  by  the 
English  court  of  law,  ‘ that  when  a slave  puts  his  foot  on  English 
ground  he  is  free  and  it  was  in  1785  that  Clarkson’s  essay  on 
the  slavery  and  commerce  of  the  human  species — particularly 
the  African — first  appeared,  and  two  years  after  the  first  meeting 
was  held  of  the  committee  of  a society  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  composed  of  such  men  as  Granville  Sharp,  Samuel 
Hoare,  and  Thomas  Clarkson,  hacked  in  and  out  of  the  House 
by  Wilberforce  and  William  Pitt.  The  seal  of  the  society  was 
a negro  in  chains  kneeling,  and  in  a supplicating  manner  lift- 
ing up  his  hands  to  heaven.  Its  motto  was,  ‘ Am  I not  a man 
and  a brother  ? ’ 

A great  hindrance  to  the  foreign  trade  of  England  was  the 
existence  of  a cumbrous  tariff.  The  customs  were  originally 
Custom!  granted  by  Parliament  to  the  sovereign  on  wool  and 

duUes.  leather  exported.  A tonnage  duty  on  wine  and  a 

poundage  on  other  goods  imported  followed ; and  from  that 
time  a complete  tariff  of  duty  was  imposed,  embracing  a most 
extensive  number  of  articles,  levied  in  the  most  confusing 
manner,  as  old  subsidies  and  new  subsidies,  one-third  subsidies 
and  two-third  subsidies,  petty  customs  and  additional  duties, 
certain  to  create  immense  embarrassment  to  importers  and 
exporters.  The  excise  duties  also  were  very  general.  Scarcely 
an  article  of  home  production  escaped  its  checks  and  inter- 
ference. And  if  we  add  the  burden  of  the  most  restrictive  navi- 
gation law  ever  invented,  and  the  danger  of  capture  which 
existed,  even  in  time  of  peace,  from  either  belligerents  or 
pirates,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  trade  of  England  was  by  no 
means  in  a satisfactory  condition. 

A board  of  trade  had  long  before  been  established,  first  by 
Charles  I.  in  1636,  and  afterwards  by  Cromwell,  to  meet  and 
The  Board  consider  by  what  means  the  traffic  and  naviiration  of 

of  Trade  in  ^ 

1654.  the  Republic  might  be  best  promoted  and  regulated, 
and  he  appointed  to  it  his  son  with  many  lords  of  his  council,  and 
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about  twenty  merchants  of  London,  York,  Newcastle,  Yarmouth, 
Dover,  and  other  places.  In  1660  Charles  II.  established  a coun- 
cil of  trade  for  exercising  a control  and  superintendence  over  the 
whole  commerce  of  the  nation,  and  also  a council  of  foreign  plan- 
tation, both  of  which  were,  in  1672,  united.  In  1782,  however, 
the  board  was  abolished,  in  conse<]uence  of  an  attack  made  upon 
it  by  Lord  Shelburne  and  Mr.  Burke,®  and  the  business  of  the 
office  was  managed  by  a committee  of  the  privy  council,  whoso 
duty  was  to  examine  the  custom  house  account  of  all  goods  and 
merchandise  exported  and  imported  to  and  from  the  several 
ports  in  the  kingdom  as  well  as  foreign  ports,  in  order  to 
inform  the  government  of  the  advantage  and  disadvantage  of 
the  trade  of  the  nation  with  other  kingdoms  and  states  in  regard 
to  the  balance  of  trade ; and  also  to  encourage  our  plantations 
abroad  by  endeavouring  to  promote  their  trade,  and  by  dis- 
covering and  encouraging  such  branches  as  were  most  conducive 
to  their  respective  interests,  as  well  as  to  those  of  this  king- 
dom at  large.  In  1786,  by  an  order  in  council,  the  board  of 
trade,  as  at  present  constituted,  was  formed ; but  the  board, 
for  a considerable  time,  possessed  neither  sufficient  economic 
knowledge  to  guide  wisely  the  economic  policy  of  the  kingdom, 
nor  sufficient  power  to  influence  much  its  legislation. 

The  functions  of  the  Board  of  Trade  are  at  present  of  the 
most  varied  character.  It  has  to  advise  the  colonial  secretary 
on  matters  affecting  the  commerce  of  the  colonies ; rnncuom  ot 

^ 1 rr»  • rt'  • 1 A Board  of 

and  the  Treasury  on  questions  atfecting  the  customs  Trade, 
and  excise.  It  has  to  communicate  with  the  foreign  secretary 
on  commercial  treaties ; to  report  on  every  local  bill ; to  super- 
intend the  statistics  of  trade,  navigation,  and  railways ; and  to 
attend  to  the  department  of  science  and  art,  and  the  registra- 
tion of  designs.  In  1864  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
made  some  recommendations  for  facilitating  the  arrangements 
between  the  Foreign  Office  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  reference 
to  the  trade  with  foreign  nations. 

• A proposal  was  also  made  in  the  year  1780,  by  Mr.  Burke,  to  al>oli»h  the 
Mint,  and  place  the  coinage  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  of  England  ; but  the 
provisions  for  carrying  out  these  objects  were  eventuatly  omitted  from  the  bill  for 
economic  reforms  brought  in  that  year. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  AND  WAR. 

1764-1782. 

The  Colonial  System. — Dissatisfaction  of  (he  American  Colonists. — 
Taxing  the  Colonies. — Opposition  to  the  Tax. — Alarm  in  England. — 

Fresh  Agitation  in  America. — Now  Legislation. — Repressive  Measures. — 
Formation  of  the  United  States. — France  and  the  American  War. — Hol- 
land and  Neutral  Rights. — Russia  and  the  Armed  Neutrality. — War  with 
Holland. 

Had  the  colonial  policy  of  England  been  congenial  to  the 
feelings,  and  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  American 
The  colonist  colonists,  the  further  acquisitions  on  that  continent 
system.  might  have  had  the  effect  of  increasing  their  spirit 
of  patriotism,  and  drawing  closer  the  ties  which  bound  them  to 
the  mother  country.  But  it  was  otherwise.  A colony  was 
then  considered  in  the  light  of  a patrimony  of  the  mother 
country.  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  Holland,  England,  each 
and  all,  adopted  a colonial  policy  which  seemed  entirely  to 
ignore  the  duties  of  the  mother  country  towards  the  colonists, 
and  to  regard  only  their  duties  towards  herself.  The  mother 
country  alone  had  the  right  of  disposing  of  their  produc- 
tions. Mexico  was  bound  to  send  all  her  silver  to  Spain.  Brazil 
could  dispose  of  her  gold  nowhere  but  in  Portugal.  The 
sugars  of  St.  Domingo  and  Martinique  had  no  other  market 
but  France.  The  tobacco  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  could  be 
sold  only  in  England.  Nor  were  the  colonists  more  free  in  pur- 
chasing than  in  selling.  They  were  not  allowed  to  carry  on 
any  direct  trade  with  other  countries.  By  the  navigation 
laws  none  but  natural  born  or  naturalised  British  subjects 
were  allowed  to  trade  in  the  British  possessions,  and  American 
colonists  could  carry  on  no  trade  wliatever  except  in  British 
ships.  They  were  even  prohibited  from  erecting  any  mill  or 
engfine  for  rolling  iron,  lest  it  should  injure  the  iron  industry 
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of  the  mother  coimtry.  A policy  like  this  could  not  fail  to 
irritate  the  feelings  of  the  colonists,  and  render  them  peevish 
and  discontented.  ‘Why,’  said  a New  York  paper,  ‘should 
a people,  of  whom  one-half  were  of  foreign  ancestry,  be  cut  off 
from  all  the  world  but  England  ? Why  must  the  children  of 
Holland  be  debarred  from  the  ports  of  the  Netherlands  ? W'hy 
must  their  ships  seek  the  produce  of  Europe,  and,  by  a later 
law,  the  produce  of  Asia,  in  English  harbours  alone  ? Why 
are  negro  slaves  the  only  considerable  object  of  foreign  com- 
merce, which  England  does  not  compel  to  be  first  landed  on  her 
shores  ? ’ 

The  American  colonists  had  long  felt  the  wrong  and  injury 
of  such  a policy,  and  little  was  wanting  to  animate  them  to 
resent  the  affront ; if  need  he,  to  assert  their  indepen- 
dence.  So  long  as  France  shared  with  England  the  Ameri«n“ 
empire  of  North  America,  and  Spain  was  possessed  of 
Florida,  the  British  colonists  were  almost  compelled  to  cling 
close  to  the  mother  country  for  support  and  protection.  As 
soon  as  they  became  free  from  all  apprehensions,  they  began  to 
realise  their  inherent  strength,  and  became  restive  and  impa- 
tient at  every  token  of  colonial  dependence.  ‘ Colonies,’  said 
Turgot,  ‘ are  like  fruits  which  cling  to  the  tree  only  till  they 
ripen  : as  soon  as  America  can  take  care  of  herself  she  will  do 
what  Carthage  did.’  And  it  was  not  long  before  an  occasion  pre- 
sented itself  for  the  full  manifestation  of  her  altered  tone  and 
bearing  towards  England. 

The  first  budget  of  a new  ministry  is  always  a trying  one, 
though  in  years  when  retrenchments  and  reductions  of  taxes 
may  be  safely  introduced,  no  diflficulty  need  be  ap-  Taxing  om 
prehended.  By  a singular  fatality,  however,  the 
British  Government,  soon  after  the  war,  sought  to  inaugurate 
a great  novelty  in  the  imposition  of  taxes,  well  calculated  to 
test  rather  sharply  the  disposition  of  the  American  colonists. 
W’ith  the  national  expenditure  greatly  increased,  and  with 
the  national  debt  pressing  heavily  on  the  resources  of  the 
country,  the  government  thought  it  not  unreasonable  that  the 
colonies,  for  whose  protection  a great  expenditure  had  been 
incurred,  should  bear  some  part,  at  least,  of  the  annual  burdens. 
For  their  maintenance  Britain  had  made  enormous  sacrifices. 
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In  the  shape  of  compensations  and  rewards  large  sums  had 
been  paid  for  their  civil  government.  And  it  was  not  deemed 
very  unjust  if,  in  consideration  of  such  sacrifices,  they  were 
called  upon  to  give  some  help  in  relieving  the  exigencies  of 
the  state.  A precedent  of  taxing  the  colonies  appeared  to 
exist  in  the  Navigation  Act,'  which  permitted  certain  produce 
of  the  plantations  in  America,  Asia,  and  Africa  to  be  carried  to 
any  other  of  the  plantations  free  of  customs  duty,  either  of 
export  or  import.  In  1672  * certain  rates  of  export  duties 
had  been  imposed;  and  protective  duties  were  levied  in  the 
sugar  colonies  in  1733  ;*  but  the  produce  of  such  duties  was 
exceedingly  small,  and  was  kept  apart  from  the  imperial 
revenue.  Sir  Kobert  Walpole  had  long  before  suggested  the 
propriety  of  taxing  the  colonies,  but  he  shrunk  from  the 
responsibility  of  such  a measxire.  Grenville  deemed  the  pro- 
position both  excellent  and  practicable ; and  in  committee  on 
ways  and  means,  on  March  10,  1764,  he  introduced  resolu- 
tions for  levying  certain  duties  in  the  American  planta- 
tions, which  passed  without  opposition.^  Another  resolution 
was  also  passed  the  same  evening,  towards  the  close  of  the 
sitting,  to  the  etfect  that  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
colonies  it  might  be  proper  to  charge  certain  stamp  duties  in 
them ; but  this  part  of  the  budget  was  postponed  till  the 
following  year.  Accordingly,  a bill  was  brought  in  to  impose 
certain  taxes  on  articles  imported  into  the  American  colonies 
which  readily  passed  into  law;"  and  the  occasion  was  also 
seized  for  restricting  and,  if  possible,  putting  an  end  to  the 
clandestine  trade  carried  on  between  the  British  and  Spanish 
West  Indies,  by  appointing  the  oflBcers  of  the  ships  stationed 
on  the  coast  revenue  oflBcers. 

No  one  in  this  country  imagined  that  the  American 
colonists  would  offer  any  effectual  opposition,  not  to  say  resist- 
Oppodtioo  fo  81®^  measures ; but  such  confidence  arose 

to  tiM  tax.  from  an  utter  misapprehension  of  their  present  atti- 

‘ 12  Car.  II.  • 26  Car.  II.  c.  7.  * 6 Geo.  II.  c.  1 3. 

* The  expense  of  the  military  serrice  in  the  colonies  amounted  to  nearly 
600,000/.,  and  the  tax  was  expected  to  produce  160,000/. 

' 4 Geo.  III.  c.  15.  The  produce  of  these  duties  somewhat  exceeded  6,000/.  a 
year. 
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tude.  The  colonists,  who  were  extensive  carriers  of  merchan- 
dise for  their  own  consumption,  and  that  of  the  West  Indies, 
were  not  prepared  especially  for  the  latter  unwonted  hindrance, 
and  remonstrated  in  no  measured  terms  on  the  subject  with 
the  British  Government.  Moreover,  whilst  they  did  not  deny 
the  right  of  Britain  to  tax  them,  they  were  prepared  to  resist 
an  impost  to  which  they  had  not  hitherto  been  subjected. 
Finding,  however,  that  a deaf  ear  was  turned  to  their  entrea- 
ties, and  having  failed  in  all  their  efforts  to  get  the  taxes 
repealed,  they  met  in  Congress  for  the  first  time  in  October, 
1765,  with  delegates  from  only  ten  colonies,  and  agreed  that 
the  people  were  not  and  never  could  be  represented  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain ; that  taxes  never  had 
been  and  never  could  be  constitutionally  imposed  in  the  colo- 
nies but  by  their  respective  legislation  ; that  all  supplies  to 
the  crown  are  free  gifts ; that  for  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
to  grant  the  property  of  the  colonists  was  neither  reasonabU 
nor  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution  ; and 
that,  as  a measure  of  retaliation,  they  would  make  the  utmost 
effort  to  become  thenceforth  independent  of  British  goods  and 
manufactures.  Independent  of  England!  How  could  thej 
be  ? Had  not  colonial  manufactures  and  industry  been  effec- 
tively discouraged  ? Were  not  the  colonists  entirely  dependent 
on  the  mother  country  for  almost  every  article  of  clothing  and 
food?  Well  might  England  attach  but  little  weight  to  such 
resolutions  of  the  colonists,  and  have  indulged  in  the  belief 
that  the  mother  country  should  always  be  able  and  have  a right 
to  count  upon  the  patriotism  and  devotion  of  her  subjects  where- 
ever  situated.  A moderate  amount  of  grumbling  might  have 
been  expected,  but  no  one  ever  imagined  that  the  British  Go- 
vernment should  be  thereby  deterred  from  carrying  out  its 
designs  for  the  good  of  the  empire.  Unmoved,  therefore,  by 
remonstrances  or  protests,  the  British  legislature  proceeded  in 
the  following  year  to  impose  stamp  duties  on  numerous  instru- 
ments and  contracts  in  the  American  colonies.®  But,  after 
all,  a serious  blunder  this  indeed  proved  to  be,  for,  no  sooner 
did  the  news  of  the  passing  of  such  an  act  reach  the  colonies, 

* 5 Oeo.  III.  c.  12.  Tbo  only  receipts  into  the  exchequer  arising  from  the 
Stamp  Act  were  3,000/.  in  1787,  and  1,000/.  in  1768. 
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than  meeting  upon  meeting  was  held,  and  the  determination 
was  come  to  that  all  orders  for  British  goods  should  at  once 
be  countermanded,  and  everything  done  to  inflict  the  greatest 
possible  injiuy  on  the  mother  country. 

Little  had  the  British  Government  realised  the  enormous 
mischief  which  was  about  to  result  from  the  measmes  they 
had  thus  at  an  evil  moment  introduced,  but  serious 

Alarm  in 

Kngiand.  coDaequcnces  speedily  ensued  from  them  on  commerce 


and  industry.  The  general  suspension  of  orders  from 
America  produced  great  alarm  among  the  merchants  and  ma- 
nufacturers of  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  Manchester ; and 
the  anxiety  felt  was  intensified  by  the  fact  that  upwards  of 
4,000,000^.  due  by  America  to  this  country  was  placed  in  great 
jeopardy.  Hence  complaints  from  all  quarters  and  petitions 
poured  in  upon  Parliament  and  the  king,  earnestly  praying 
for  immediate  relief.  The  people  were  in  great  agitation;  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  sitting,  before  whom 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  examined,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  to 
Pitt  as  the  only  man  who  could  extricate  the  country  from 
its  great  diflSculty.  But  Pitt  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
take  oflBce ; and  as  the  Grenville  ministry  could  no  longer  bo 
maintained,  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  became  first  lord 
of  the  treasury.  There  was  no  withstanding  the  absolute 
necessity  for  retracting  the  mischievous  policy,  and  the  new 
government  boldly  met  the  difficulty  by  ‘introducing  a bill 
to  repeal  the  stamp  act,  which  passed  into  law.^  Would  that 
this  had  been  done  with  good  grace  and  in  a manner  calculated 
to  win  back  the  heart  of  the  disaflected ; but  as  if  the  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament  were  intent  upon  encouraging  a rebel 
spirit,  another  act  was  passed  at  the  same  time,  declaring  the 
American  colonists  subordinate  to  and  dependent  upon  the 
Crown  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.*  The  discussion  of 
these  measures  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  was,  throughout, 
serious  and  animated.  Had  the  state  the  right  of  taxing  the 
colonies  ? Was  it  prudent,  was  it  wise  to  give  way  to  clamour 
and  revolution  ? Mr.  Pitt  opposed  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. ‘ Taxation,’  he  said,  ‘ is  no  part  of  the  governing  or 
legislative  power.  The  distinction  between  legislation  and 
’ 6 Geo.  III.  c.  11.  • 6 Geo.  III.  e.  12. 
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taxation  is  essential  to  liberty.  The  Crown  and  the  Peer 
have  equally  legislative  powers  with  the  Commons.  If  taxa- 
tion be  a part  of  simple  legislation,  the  Crown  and  the  Peer 
have  rights  in  taxation  the  same  as  yourselves,  rights  which 
they  will  claim  whenever  the  principle  can  be  supported  by 
might.  There  is  an  idea  in  some  that  the  colonies  are 
virtually  represented  in  the  House.  I would  fain  know  by 
whom  an  American  is  represented  here  ? Is  he  represented 
by  a borough  ? The  idea  of  a virtual  representation  in  this 
House  is  the  most  contemptible  idea  that  ever  entered  into 
the  head  of  men ; it  does  not  deserve  a serious  refutation.’ 
Lord  Camden  in  the  same  strain  said,  ‘ Taxation  and  re- 
presentation are  inseparable.  The  position  is  founded  on 

the  laws  of  nature ; nay  more,  it  is  itself  an  eternal  law 

of  nature.  There  is  not  a blade  of  grass  growing  in  the 

most  obscure  part  of  the  kingdom  which  is  not,  which  was 

not  ever  represented  since  the  constitution  began ; there  is 
not  a blade  of  grass  which,  when  taxed,  was  not  taxed  by 
the  consent  of  the  proprietor.’  These  utterances  of  the  wisest 
men  of  the  day  ought  to  liave  deterred  the  legislature  from 
rushing  again  into  the  blunder  of  levying  taxes  on  people 
living  thousands  of  miles  apart,  whose  wants  were  scarcely 
known,  whose  opinions  and  feelings  could  ill  be  appreciated 
or  imderstood.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  such  warnings,  in  the 
following  years®  new  duties  were  imposed  on  the  American 
colonies,  some  of  them  on  articles  the  produce  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ; and  besides  this,  to  the  amazement  of  the  colonists, 
a board  of  customs  was  established  in  Boston. 

Can  we  wonder  at  the  consequences  of  these  fresh  provoca- 
tions ? Where  was  the  wisdom,  where  the  prudence  of  the 
British  legislature  at  such  a juncture?  The  passing  Freihiigit*. 
of  such  an  act  aroused,  among  the  colonists,  a spirit  America, 
of  rebellion  more  determined  than  ever.  A mass  meeting  was 
held  at  Boston,  and  quite  unanimous  were  the  resolutions  to 
defeat  the  act  by  abstaining  from  the  use  of  any  of  the  com- 
modities so  taxed,  and  encouraging,  by  every  means,  the  ma- 
nufactures of  British  America.  At  Massachusetts  a similar 
meeting  was  held  at  which,  besides  agreeing  to  the  refusal 
' 6 Oeo.  III.  e-  6'i  And  7 Quo.  III.  c.  46. 
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to  use  such  superfluities,  as  they  were  called,  a circular  was 
sent  to  all  the  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  to  es- 
tablish a greater  accord  among  themselves.  Everywhere  the 
greatest  commotion  and  strongest  feeling  were  excited ; and 
an  open  rebellion  was  evidently  ready  to  burst  out,  when 
two  other  circumstances  contributed  greatly  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  national  indignation.  The  first  was  the  appear- 
ance of  a British  frigate  with  a regiment  of  troops,  sent 
over  to  assist  the  civil  magistrate  and  the  customs  authorities 
in  the  execution  of  their  duties ; the  second,  the  seizure,  by 
that  frigate,  of  a sloop  laden  with  wine  belonging  to  a Boston 
representative,  a seizure  which  was  followed  by  a riot,  when 
the  sloop  was  forcibly  discharged  in  defiance  of  the  collector  of 
customs. 

Difficult,  indeed,  was  the  position  of  the  British  Government 
in  such  circumstances.  Doubtless  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
New  legiaiA-  executive  to  see  that  the  law  should  be  upheld  so  long 
**“■  as  it  was  in  force,  and  that  rebellion  should,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  quelled.  More  unlawful  are  the  means 
used,  more  resolute  must  be  the  steps  for  the  repression  of 
rebellion  ; and  we  cannot  wonder  if,  in  repealing  some  of  the 
duties  imposed  in  previous  years,  care  was  taken  to  state  that 
it  was  not  as  a concession  to  the  rebellious  acts  of  the  colonists. 
But  it  seems  that  the  measure  was  very  partial  in  its  opera- 
tion, and  that  the  duties  repealed  were  only  those  levied  upon 
articles  of  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  which 
in  their  nature  tended  to  the  prejudice  and  discouragement 
of  British  trade.'®  Lord  North  especially  was  very  decided  in 
his  opposition  to  concessions.  ‘What  is  to  be  done?’  he  said. 
‘ Shall  we,  while  they  now  deny  our  legal  power  to  tax  them, 
acquiesce  in  the  argument  of  illegality  and  give  up  that  power  ? 
Shall  we  betray  out  of  compliment  to  them,  and  through  a wish 
of  rendering  more  than  justice  to  America,  resign  the  con- 
trolling supremacy  of  England  ? God  forbid  I The  properest 
time  to  exert  our  right  of  taxation  is  when  the  right  is  refused. 
The  properest  time  for  making  resistance  is  when  we  are 
attacked.  To  temporise  is  to  yield,  and  the  authority  of  the 
mother  country,  now  unsupported,  is  in  reality  relinquished 
•"  10  Geo.  m.  c.  17. 
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for  ever.’  Accordingly,  the  duty  on  tea  was  left  untouched, 
avowedly  as  an  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
Parliament  in  the  legislative  and  revenue  concerns  of  the 
colonies;  and  this  alone  was  a sufficient  obstacle  to  the  removal 
of  the  asperity  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country. 
Whilst  matters  remained  in  a condition  so  imsatisfactory,  three 
large  ships,  laden  with  tea,  belonging  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pjiny,  appeared  in  the  Boston  harboxir.  It  was  not  usual  for  the 
East  India  Company  to  export  tea  direct  to  the  British  colonies 
of  America ; and  under  other  circumstances  the  colonists  would 
have  rejoiced  at  this  commencement  of  independent  dealings 
with  other  states ; but  now  it  was  different.  In  order  to  deprive 
the  British  Government  of  every  particle  of  revenue  from  such 
a source,  the  Bostonians  would  not  allow  any  portion  of  such 
tea  to  be  landed,  and  by  night  a number  of  men  entered  the 
ships  in  disguise,  discharged  the  vessels,  and  threw  the  valu- 
able cargoes  into  the  sea,  thus  rendering  the  adventure  a com- 
plete failure  to  the  East  India  Company. 

It  was  by  this  time  evident  that  a strong  policy,  either  of 
defence  or  of  conciliation,  was  needed  towards  the  rebellious 
colonists ; and  therefore  the  British  Government  and 
Legislature  gave  themselves  in  earnest  to  the  task 
of  checking  such  outrages.  For  that  piupose,  in  1775,  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  formed,  and  all 
letters  patent,  charters,  and  commissions  in  force  were  ran- 
sacked and  passed  under  review.  A proposal  was  made  to  re- 
vive some  acts  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  III.,  whereby  a 
special  commission  might  be  issued  for  trying  the  offenders  in 
Britain.  But  this  method  was  deemed  impracticable  and  in- 
sufficient. A still  more  stringent  course  was  thought  necessary, 
and  acts  were  passed  suspending  the  landing,  discharging,  lading, 
and  shipping  of  goods  and  merchandise  in  Boston,  as  well  as  for 
the  better  administration  of  justice,  and  the  suppression  of 
riots  and  tumults  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Nay 
more,  as  if  threats  and  restrictions  could  remove  discontent 
and  rebellion,  another  act  was  passed  restraining  the  commerce 
of  the  revolted  provinces,  and  prohibiting  them  from  carrying 
on  any  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland." 

" lo  Gro.  III.  c.  10. 
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United 


We  know  the  result.  A complete  and  irreparable  rupture 
ensued,  and  the  4th  of  July,  1776,'*  became  the  ever  memor- 
FonD»tJon  when  the  United  States  of  America  declared 

themselves  to  be  a free,  independent,  and  sovereign 
state,  with  full  power  to  le\'y  war,  conclude  peace, 
contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  do  all  other  acts 
and  things  which  independent  states  may  of  right  do.  And 
from  that  day  vain  were  the  efforts  of  Britain  to  prevent  the 
consummation  of  the  dreaded  separation  between  herself  and 
the  American  colonies.  It  was  hard  to  part  with  colonies  so 
flourishing.  It  seemed  cruel,  after  having  been  tantalised  with 
exercising  supreme  and  unlimited  power  over  nearly  the  whole 
continent  of  America,  to  have  to  resign  the  reins  of  the  best 
portion  of  it,  not  to  an  enemy  after  a fair  trial  of  strength,  but 
to  the  colonists  themselves  who  had  been  spoiled  by  over-kind- 
ness.'* Surely  such  an  issue  was  never  contemplated  when  Mr. 
Grenville  made  the  modest  request  that  the  Americans  should 
be  made  to  pay,  at  least,  a small  portion  of  the  heavy  expenses 
incurred  for  their  protection.  But  matters  had  advanced  too  far. 
The  die  was  cast.  In  vain  did  the  British  Government  try  to 
withdraw  from  the  hostile  attitude  it  had  hitherto  assumed.  In 
vain  an  act  was  passed  to  repeal  the  tea  duties,  and  to  re- 


TweWe  states  originally  joined  in  declaring  the  Republic.  These  were 
the  New  England  colonies,  originated  by  the  Puritans,  vis.  New  Hampshire, 
comprising  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island;  the  state  of 
New  York,  called  Now  Netherlands,  colonised  by  the  Dutch  ; New  Jersey,  ori- 
ginally part  of  New  Netherlands;  Pennsylvania,  founded  by  Penn;  Delaware, 
originally  occupied  by  the  Swedes,  next  by  the  Dutch  ; Maryland,  founded  by  Sir 
George  Calvert;  Virginia,  founded  by  Raleigh;  Carolina,  North  and  South,  a 
charter  of  which  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  a number  of  proprietors ; Georgia, 
owing  its  name  to  George  II.,  founded  by  James  Oglethorpe,  M.P.  In  1765  their 
population  was  about  2,000,000  European  and  about  500,000  of  other  nationalities. 
— Mahon’s  History  of  England,  vol.  viii.  p.  97. 

'•  George  HI.  held  that  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  America 
would  place  this  country  in  a state  of  inferiority,  and  be  tantamount  to  its  ruin  ns 
a great  and  powerful  state.  Lord  Chatham  was  of  the  same  opinion.  Lord 
Shelburne  said  that  when  America  became  independent  the  sun  of  England  would 
set.  Mr.  Pitt  said,  ‘ The  era  of  England's  glory  is  past ; she  is  now  under  the 
awful  and  mortifying  necessity  of  employing  a language  corresponding  with  her  new 
position.  The  visions  of  her  power  and  preeminence  are  passed  away.’  Coxe, 
describing  the  effect  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  said,  'The  Bourbon  courts  exulted  in 
the  success  of  their  machinations,  and  confidently  anticipated  the  speedy  downfall 
of  the  British  power.’  The  court  of  Vienna  prophesied  that  England  would 
ultimiitely  sink  in  the  unequal  oontast  with  Uie  House  of  Bourbon. 
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nounce  to  a great  extent  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies  in 
any  form.  The  United  States  became  conscious  of  their  own 
strength  and  resources ; they  were  alive  to  the  noble  destinies 
which  awaited  them ; and  resolved  that  force,  and  force  alone, 
should  decide  the  contest.'^ 

Would  that  better  counsel  and  greater  magnanimity  had 
obtained  in  the  British  cabinet  even  at  this  last  moment,  and 
that  making  virtue  of  hard  necessity  it  had  accepted  with 
good  grace  the  inevitable  consequences  of  separation.  Any 
sacrifice  short  of  actual  war  would  have  been  better.  Pimnen  m 
But  probably  thoughts  of  moderation  and  peace  would  <»  war. 
have  prevailed,  even  at  the  last  hour,  had  not  old  animosities 
against  foreign  powers  entered  as  an  additional  element  of  dis- 
cord. The  United  States,  anxious  to  secure  the  good  will  and 
official  recognition  of  other  civilised  states,  sent  Dr.  Franklin 
and  others  as  plenipotentiaries  to  the  several  courts  of  Europe. 
What  tempting  offers  were  made  by  them  to  France  especially 
is  not  well  known ; but  it  was  not  long  ere  it  became  manifest 
that  considerable  assistance  reached  the  colonies  in  the  shape 
of  money  and  ammunition.  England,  suspicious  of  such  con- 
duct, sent  a formal  note  to  the  French  Government  accusing 
it  of  favouring  the  revolt  of  the  Anglo-Americans ; but  the 
French  Government  denied  having  given  any  such  assistance, 
and  for  a time  nothing  transpired  proving  the  fact  of  any  actual 
agreement.  As  the  war,  however,  progressed  between  England 
and  America,  and  every  chance  of  reconciliation  ended,  France 
felt  no  longer  any  hesitation  to  follow  her  natural  impulses ; 
and  on  February  7,  1778,  she  concluded  two  treaties  with  the 
American  Kepublic,  one  of  friendship  and  commerce,  and  an- 
other of  eventual  defensive  alliance.  Nor  did  France  keep  the 
transaction  any  longer  secret.  Boldly  she  communicated  these 
treaties  to  Britain,  and  she  justified  her  course  by  maintaining 
the  right  of  France  to  recognise  a state  which  had  for  some  time 
asserted  and  achieved  her  independence,  formed  a regular  go- 
vernment, and  acted  as  a sovereign  state.  In  her  own  judgment 
France  was  authorised  by  the  law  of  nations  to  regard  the  Ameri- 

On  November  15,  1777i  the  thirteen  colonies  agreed  to  ceitain  articles  of  con- 
fwlcration  and  ptTpetunl  union,  and  the  confederation  ws»s  afterwards  replaced  bjr 
the  ooDelitutioual  act  agreed  to  in  Congrebs  on  tv'pteniber  27,  17h7* 
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can  Republic  as  a facto  independent  state ; and  she  asserted, 
that  by  forming  a treaty  with  that  republic  she  had  violated 
no  treaty,  nor  interfered  with  the  sovereign  right  of  any  state. 
France  herself,  it  was  said,  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  inter- 
ruption of  her  trade  with  that  republic  by  British  cruisers. 
Counter  demands  were  advanced,  and,  after  an  angry  corre- 
spondence, a declaration  of  war  was  made  by  both  sides,  followed 
by  the  recall  of  the  respective  ambassadors,  the  seizure  of  ships, 
and  an  embargo  on  British  vessels  in  French  ports.'*  But  the 
‘ beginning  of  strife  is  like  the  letting  out  of  water.’ 

Soon  after  the  rupture  with  France  the  relations  with  Holland 
became  disturbed.  A nation,  so  essentially  commercial  and 
Hoi^  and  maritime  as  Holland,  was  too  ready  to  seize  the  oppor- 
rightt.  tunity  of  carrying  on  a trade  with  the  American  colo- 
nies, from  which  she  was  hitherto  shut  out  by  the  British 
navigation  laws.  And  there  was  good  reason  for  suspecting  that 
the  Dutch  countenanced  the  Americans  in  many  ways,  and  that 
at  the  very  time  when  Britain  was  doing  her  utmost  to  compel 
her  American  colonies  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  the  Dutch 
were  frustrating  her  efforts  by  providing  them  with  both  arms 
and  ammunition.  It  was  hinted  also  that  a treaty  of  commerce 
had  been  secretly  negotiated  between  America  and  Holland,  and 
Britain  was  convinced  that  Holland  did  not  observe  in  the  war 
a strict  neutrality.  On  the  demand  of  the  British  Government, 
the  States  General  of  Holland  issued  a decree  prohibiting  the 
export  of  articles  of  war  to  the  American  colonies  without  a 
licence  from  the  admiralty;  but  the  Dutch  continued  their 
trade  notwithstanding,  and  St.  Eustace  became  the  entrepot 
whence  the  American  rebels  were  easily  supplied.  In  vain  did  the 
British  cruisers  make  constant  seizure  of  Dutch  ships ; in  vain 
did  they  exercise  increased  vigilance.  A contraband  trade  was 
pursued  without  diminution,  and  the  British  Government, 
seeing  no  way  but  compulsion,  appealing  to  the  treaties  of  1678 

'•  The  order  for  reprisals  on  the  part  of  France  bears  date  July  16,  1778.  In  a 
subsequent  order  of  April  5,  1779,  the  commencement  of  hostilities  is  direeted  to 
be  reckoned  retrospectively  from  June  17,  1778.  The  effect  of  war  on  the  shipping 
trade  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  the  rate  of  insurance  between  London  and 
New  York,  which  in  time  of  peace  was  two  guineas,  rose  in  1778  to  2U.  per  cent., 
on  condition  of  returning  five  guineas  if  the  ship  sailed  with  convoy  and  arrived. 
From  Jamaica  to  London  even  30  guineas  was  chained. 
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and  1716,  whereby  both  countries  agreed  to  assist  each  other 
in  case  of  need,  asked  Holland  to  come  to  her  aid  in  her  war 
against  America,  Holland  was  deeply  interested  in  the  main- 
tenana^  of  her  neutrality.  She  had  been  warned  by  France,  that, 
should  she  join  England,  Dutch  vessels  would  cease  to  be  pro- 
tected, as  heretofore,  by  the  rules  she  had  established,  that  free 
ships  should  make  free  goods,  and  that  neutral  ships  might 
carry  on  their  trading  between  the  ports  of  any  enemy,  except 
with  blockaded  ports,  and  she  hesitated  in  giving  any  answer  to 
the  British  demand.  On  botli  sides  was  Holland  hard  pressed, 
and  either  course  seemed  fatal  to  her  commercial  interests. 

Pending  such  negotiations,  Britain  felt  it  necessary  to  sound 
the  Empress  of  Russia  as  to  her  intentions  on  the  war.  At 
first  the  Empress  made  an  offer  of  an  armed  mediation,  Ri«ia  aud 

ijiirr  aruieil 

on  condition  that  she  should  he  left  free  to  prosecute  ncutrauty. 
her  designs  on  Turkey.  But  eventually  she  retracted  from  the 
overture.  It  so  happened  too  that,  at  this  moment,  two  Russian 
ships  were  seized  by  Spanish  cruisers,  on  the  pretext  that  they 
were  intended  to  provision  Gibraltar;  and  though  Rinssia  had 
purposed  taking  steps  against  Spain,  and  demanding  immediate 
satisfaction,  she  preferred  taking  the  opportunity  for  asserting 
and  defending  the  right  of  neutral  trading.  Hence  the  famous 
declaration  of  armed  neutrality  issued  by  the  Empress  on  Febru- 
ary 26,  1780,  which  was  communicated  to  the  courts  of  Loudon, 
Versailles,  and  Madrid.  The  principles  contended  for  by  that 
declaration  were : 1st,  That  neutral  vessels  should  freely  trade 
from  port  to  port  on  the  coasts  of  the  nations  at  war ; 2nd,  That 
goods  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  belligerent  powers  should 
be  free  in  neutral  ships,  excepting  contraband  of  war;  3rd, 
That  the  Empress  would  consider  as  contraband  only  such  goods 
as  were  so  indicated  in  the  10th  and  1 1th  articles  of  her  treaty 
of  commerce  with  Britain  ; and  4th,  That  by  a blockaded  port 
should  be  understood  a place  the  entrance  of  which  is  opposed 
by  the  attacking  fleet.  And  to  this  declaration  the  Northern 
powers  gave  in  their  adhesion.  Denmark  and  Sweden  were 
the  first  to  enter  into  a convention  to  maintain  a joint  fleet  for 
their  mutual  defence,  and  both  of  them  declared  the  Baltic 
viare  clauaum.  In  a short  time  the  United  States,  Prussia, 
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Denmark,  Sweden,  Austria,  Portugal,  and  the  Two  Sicilies  also 
joined  in  the  armed  neutrality. 

As  for  Holland,  nothing  could  have  been  more  propitious  to 
War  with  interest  than  the  league  thus  established  between 

Uoiuud.  Northern  powers ; and  when,  at  last,  her  secret 

treaty  with  America  was  published,  and  Britain  entered  into 
open  hostilities  against  her,  she  too  was  glad  to  accede  to  the 
declaration.'®  Thus  the  range  of  hostilities  continued  to  widen, 
and  from  a small  diflFerenee  with  her  own  colony,  England 
saw  herself  in  open  war  with  France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  Six  years  of  calamitous  war  failed, 
however,  to  force  the  American  colonies  to  return  to  their 
allegiance  with  the  mother  country ; and,  after  a wasteful  ex- 
penditure of  lives  and  resources,'^  Britain  was  obliged  to  lx)w 
to  necessity;  and  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  concluded  in  1783, 
nt  an  end  to  all  differences,  and  admitted  the  United  States 
of  America  to  all  the  rights  of  an  independent  sovereign  state. 

'•  War  was  declared  against  Holland,  December  20,  1780. 

” The  total  cost  of  the  American  war  was  Mtimated  to  be  97,509,4981.  The 
public  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom  ruse  from  132,716,949/.  in  1763  to  245,586,470/. 
in  1785.  The  American  war  of  independence  lasted  seven  Tears,  and  was  closed 
bj  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Paris  on  Korember  30,  1782, 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MR.  PITTS  PEACE  ADMINISTRATIOX. 

1783-1792. 

Air,  Pitt. — Increase  of  Taxation. — Consolidation  of  Customs  Duties. — 
Benefits  of  International  Exchanges. — Relations  between  France  and  Eng- 
land.— Proposal  of  France  for  Mutual  Freedom  of  Tnide.— Negotiations 
for  a Treaty  of  Commerce. — More  Treaties  of  Commerce. — Trade  with 
the  United  States. — Relations  of  the  West  Indies  to  the  United  States. 

— Mr.  Pitt’s  Motion  on  the  Slave  Trade. — Affairs  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany.— State  of  the  Country. 

Under  a aystem  of  government  purely  representative  like  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  not  the  sovereign  but  tlie  first 
minister  of  the  crown  who  stamps  the  administration  Mr.  pitt. 
with  the  mark  of  his  character  and  genius.  The  sovereign  is, 
indeed,  the  corner-stone  on  which  all  the  institutions  of  the 
country  are  securely  fixed ; but  the  minister  is  the  builder  who 
shapes  and  constructs  the  national  edifice.  The  responsible  ad- 
viser of  the  sovereign,  and  yet  the  representative  of  the  people, 
it  is  the  prime  minister  who  truly  holds  the  reins  of  the  state  ; 
and  though  each  branch  of  the  administration  is  presided  over 
by  a minister  immediately  responsible  for  the  duties  connected 
with  it,  the  management  of  the  state  is  primarily  entrusted  to 
the  head  of  the  cabinet,  and  to  him  all  the  ministers  are 
responsible.  Seldom,  however,  has  the  administration  been  so 
personified  in  its  prime  minister  as  during  the  eventful 
government  of  Mr.  Pitt.  Just  twenty-one  years  old  when  he 
made  his  first  speech  in  Parliament,  and  only  twenty-three 
when,  in  1783,  he  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  excheiiuer,  young,  eloquent,  and  energetic, 
a minister  of  great  talent,  a man  of  commanding  influence,  for 
upwards  of  seventeen  years  he  held  absolute  sway  over  the 
destinies  of  his  country. 

For  many  years,  either  from  iucompetency  of  the  finance 
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minister,  or  from  insuperable  difficulties,  no  attempt  was  made 
, . to  maintain  equilibrium  between  revenue  and  ex- 

locreMM  of  ^ ^ 

taiauoii.  penditure,  whilst  the  taxes  were,  in  many  instances, 
oppressive,  and  the  customs  and  excise  duties  were  evaded  by 
an  organised  system  of  smuggling.  Laws  against  smuggling 
there  were  in  abundance,  but,  hazardous  as  it  was,  the  tempta- 
tion to  it  was  great,  and  that  could  be  diminished  only  by  the 
lowering  of  the  taxes.  Tea ' was  a favourite  article  with  the 
smuggler,  so  long  as  the  duty  was  nearly  120  per  cent,  iid 
valorem ; and  the  result  was,  that  scarcely  a third  of  the 
quantity  consumed  was  imported  in  an  open  and  lawful  manner 
— a state  of  things  as  injurious  to  the  revenue  as  it  was  unjust 
to  the  fair  dealer.  Mr.  Pitt  was  wise,  therefore,  in  reducing  the 
duty  to  12^  per  cent.,  though  the.  treasury  could  ill  spare  even 
a temporary  loss  of  revenue.  Convinced,  however,  as  he  was, 
that  the  resources  of  the  people  admitted  an  additional  weight 
of  taxation,  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  hesitate  in  imposing  tax  upon  tax, 
in  the  selection  of  which  he  seemed  to  pay  but  little  regard 
either  to  the  incidence  of  taxation  or  to  its  influence  on  the 
industries  of  the  people.  We  may  well  imagine  that  no  small 
amount  of  grumbling  was  occasioned  as  he  le\ded  taxes  on 
bricks  and  tiles,  on  houses  and  windows,  on  male  and  female 
servants,  on  horses  and  coaches. 

One  essential  benefit  conferred  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  connection 
with  taxation,  was  the  consolidation  of  the  customs  duties,* 
couioiida-  by  abolishing  all  existing  imposts  and  substituting 
tOIlM  dtltio*.  for  th<TO  one  single  duty  upon  each  article  equivalent 
to  tlie  aggregate  of  the  various  duties  by  which  it  had  previously 
been  loaded.  The  difficulty  of  this  reform  may  be  conceived 
from  the  fact,  that  the  resolutions  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  purpose  amounted  to  upwards  of  three  thousand 

' In  1689  an  excise  duty  was  laid  on  tea  of  tt.  per  lb. ; it  was  afterwards 
reduced  to  it.  per  lb.,  with  a customs  duty  of  14  per  cent.  In  1745  the  excise  duty 
was  reduced  to  Is.  per  lb.  and  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ; but  in  1759  the  duty  was 
raised,  and  from  that  dale  to  1784  it  ranged  from  65  to  120  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

* The  6rst  attempt  to  consolidate  the  customs  duties  was  made  in  1660,  under 
the  act  12  Ch.  II.  c.  4 ; but  the  duties  were  greatly  complicated  when  the  con- 
solidation of  customs  duties  was  recommended  by  the  commissioners  of  public 
accounts  in  their  thirteenth  report,  dated  March  18,  1785;  and  the  recommenda- 
tiuns  were  carried  into  effect  by  Mr,  Pitt  under  the  Consolidation  Act,  27  Geo.  III. 
c.  18. 
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in  number.  But  such  a consolidation  was  beneficial  not  to 
the  public  only,  but  the  revenue  itself  gained  immen.sely 
from  the  simplicity  thus  introduced,  and  it  had  the  effect  of 
reducing  somewhat  the  cost  of  collecting  the  customs  duties, 
which  was  then  as  high  as  6i.  7«.  per  cent,  on  the  gross,  and 
8l.  9s.  KkZ.  per  cent,  on  the  net  revenue.  The  public,  however, 
paid  much  more  than  appeared  in  the  public  accounts,  from 
the  multiplicity  of  fees  charged  by  the  various  oflBcers,  in  part 
sanctioned  by  law,  but  chiefly  claimed  on  the  ground  of  ancient 
u.sage.  And  it  was  the  more  vexatious,  since  the  fees  charged 
differed  much  in  every  port,  constituting  another  source  of  un- 
certainty. Tfie  warehousing  system  not  being  then  in  existence, 
the  watching  and  guarding  of  custom  house  officers  must  itself 
have  been  annoying  to  the  last  degree,  and  must  liave  hindered 
trade  in  a manner  of  which  we  have  no  idea  at  the  present 
time. 

jSIore  interesting,  however,  than  taxes  and  consolidation 
acts  is  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  which  Mr.  Pitt 
wjis  fortunate  in  concluding.  The  commercial  rela-  n„, 
tions  between  England  and  P’rance  commenced  very 
early.  As  far  back  as  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  a 
convention  was  concluded  between  the  two  countries  with  a view 
of  exempting  travelling  pilgrims  to  Rome  from  the  pa3rment  of 
customs  duties  upon  the  fine  works  in  gold  and  silver  which  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  with  them.  In  1303  a treaty  of 
commerce  was  established,  by  which  liberty  was  granted  to  mer- 
chants on  both  sides  to  trade  freely  in  all  kinds  of  merchandise 
on  paying  duties.  In  1467,  under  the  reign  of  James  III.,  a treaty 
provided  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  all  Scottish  merchants  to 
navigate  and  trade  to  Rochelle,  Bordeaux,  and  other  parts  of 
France.  In  1513  a treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  by  which  all 
imposts  or  tolls  laid  on  merchants  or  others  of  either  country 
within  the  previous  forty-seven  years  were  abolished.  And 
many  were  the  conventions  entered  into  for  the  piirpose  of  foster- 
ing relations  of  trade  between  the  two  states,  but  wars  and  con- 
tentions suspended  or  broke  them  all.  In  a treaty  concluded 
with  Henry  IV.  it  was  stipulated  that,  in  the  ports  of  London 
for  England  and  of  Rouen  for  France,  all  controversies  between 
merchants  should  be  referred  to  the  merchants  of  each  nation. 
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wlio  should  be  called  ‘ conservators  of  commerce.’  But,  as  in 
other  cases,  it  was  successively  confirmed  or  abrogated,  as  war 
or  peace  reigned.  In  1678  all  trade  with  France  was  absolutely 
prohibited,  and  it  was  not  resumed  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  provided  for  mutual  rights  and  privi- 
leges in  coiurts  of  justice,  commerce,  and  taxes,  and  the  repeal 
of  all  prohibitory  tariffs  on  both  sides.  But  again  France  and 
England  were  at  war,  and  all  commercial  relations  were  sus- 
pended. 

Nor  was  it  from  political  causes  only  that  the  relations  of 
commerce  between  England  and  France  were  thus  precarious 
and  spasmodic.  Economic  blunders  were  a prominent  cause  of 
mutual  estrangement.  Unfortunately  the  two  nations,  though 
placed  in  such  proximity  to  one  another,  with  produce  and 
manufactures  in  many  respects  so  different,  yet  both  eminent 
in  art,  civilisation,  and  science,  regarded  each  other  not  as 
friends  and  allies,  but  as  competitors  and  rivals.  How  illiberal, 
how  repulsive  to  natural  law  does  it  seem  that  England  and 
France  should  have  so  long  considered  each  other  as  natural 
enemies,  and  that  they  should  have  sacrificed  their  best  in- 
terests to  petty  jealousies  and  diplomatic  quarrels!  How  sad 
that  two  countries  which,  by  the  diversity  of  their  products  and 
manufactures,  seem  destined  by  nature  to  be  helpful  to  one 
another  in  supplying  their  deficiencies,  should  have  been  so 
completely  alienated  as  to  be  driven  to  seek,  thousands  of  miles 
distant,  for  those  very  commodities  which  they  might  have  had 
so  near  at  hand.  The  principle  of  free  trade,  indeed,  is  of  uni- 
versal application.  Let  each  of  us  seek  from  the  other  what 
we  cannot  produce  ourselves ; let  each  of  us  husband  and  foster 
to  the  highest  possible  degree  and  excellence  sudi  articles  as 
are  natural  and  indigenous  to  our  soil  and  industry,  and  we 
shall  liest  fulfil  the  gracious  designs  of  Providence.  Follow  its 
dictates  and  the  sum  total  of  human  l.abour  will  be  greater,  the 
lalwurers  will  receive  a greater  reward,  and  the  resources  of  the 
world  will  be  rendered  available  for  the  immediate  necessities 
of  each  country.  Frustrate  them,  and  we  shall  only  reap  dis- 
appointment and  loss.  Mr.  Pitt  well  understood  the  benefit  of 
a free  exchange  between  the  different  countries  of  the  world  ; 
and  he  sought  to  secure  for  both  countries  the  benefit  of  their 
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respective  resources.  He  well  knew,  that  whilst  British  in- 
dustry was  directed  to  the  production  of  comfortable  clothing, 
or  of  articles  which  diffuse  substantial  comforts,  or  the  means 
of  enjoyment,  among  the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  French 
provided  articles  of  finery,  taste,  and  luxury,  and  he  wished  to 
promote  a free  interchange  between  them. 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  of  Versailles  was  concluded,  in  1783, 
France  came  forward  with  a noble  proposal,  that  the  two  coun- 
tries should,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  poweis, 
abolish  all  exclusive  trading.  But  England  was  not 
prepared  for  such  a liberal  measure,  and  the  British 
Government  declined  giving  an  answer  without  knowing  the 
mind  of  Russia  on  the  subject.  An  excellent  opportunity  for 
inaugurating  a new  era  of  commercial  freedom  was  thus  lost ; and 
consequently  the  French  Goveniment,  which  had  just  dissolved 
the  old  East  India  Company,  gave  a charter  to  a new  company, 
with  exclusive  right  of  trading  to  all  coimtries  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  restrictive  tariff  of  England  was  then  an 
object  of  just  complaint  on  the  part  of  France.  Soon  after  the 
war  quite  a rage  existed  in  P'rance  for  foreign  goods,  and  more 
especially  for  British.  But  the  French  Government  considered  it 
unreasonable  to  open  the  French  market  to  British  goods  whilst 
the  British  market  was  almost  entirely  closed  to  P'rench  good.s, 
and  a decree  was  issued  that,  unless  a liberal  system  were 
universally  and  reciprocally  established,  France  would  be  com- 
pelled to  prohibit  the  importation  of  foreign  goods. 

At  this  juncture  it  was  that  negotiations  for  a treaty  of  com- 
merce were  set  on  foot  between  the  two  countries.  The  treaty 
of  peace  with  PVance,  concluded  in  1783,  anticipated 
the  necessity  of  revising  the  subsisting  treaties  of 
commerce,  and  provided  that  immediately  after  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  the  two  high  contracting  parties  should 
name  commissioners  to  treat  concerning  new  arrangements  of 
commerce  between  the  two  nations,  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity 
and  mutual  convenience,  such  arrangements  to  bo  settled  witliin 
two  years  from  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  Mr.  I'itt  acted 
njwn  this,  and  appointed  Mr.  Eden,  a political  opponent,  to 
represent  England.  P'rance  also  appointed  M.  de  Rayneval  a 
commissioner  to  negotiate  the  treaty,  and  they  gave  them- 
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selves  in  earnest  to  the  work.  It  was  a difficult  task  to 
perform,  but  Mr.  Eden  obtained  all  the  requisite  information 
from  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  this  country,  whom 
he  examined  at  the  privy  council.  Negotiations  were  then 
commenced,  and,  on  April  17,  Mr.  Eden  sent  a project  of  a 
commercial  treaty,  completed  and  settled,  which  met  with 
the  approbation  of  IMr.  Pitt.  But  the  British  Government  did 
not  deem  the  proposal  sufficiently  advantageous,  and  it  had  to 
be  abandoned.  A new  mode  of  negotiation  was  then  adopted. 
Instead  of  making  any  alteration  in  the  suggested  treaty,  the 
British  Government  sent  a ‘ declaration  ’ to  the  French,  and 
that  was  replied  to  by  a counter-declaration,  amethod  which  oc- 
casioned much  correspondence.  I'er  a time,  indeed,  doubts  were 
entertained  in  this  country  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  French 
Government,  but  demands  were  made  which  could  not  meet 
with  acceptance,  and  Mr.  Eden  himself  wrote  that  he  could  not 
propose  the  free  importation  of  English  cotton  into  France  so 
long  as  French  silks  were  excluded  from  England.  The  nego- 
tiations thus  advanced  very  slowly  for  many  months,  but  the 
treaty  was  at  last  concluded  on  September  26,  1786,  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  which  were : — That  the  wines  of  France 
should  pay  no  higher  duties  in  Great  Britain  than  those  paid 
by  the  wines  of  Portugal ; that  the  duty  on  French  vinegar  in 
Britain  should  be  reduced  from  67i.  5s.  ^d.  to  32/.  18«.  10<Z. 
per  tun  ; that  the  duty  on  brandy  should  be  reduced  from 
9.S.  6d.  to  7s.  per  gallon ; that  the  duties  on  hardware,  cutlery, 
cabinetware,  turnery,  steel,  copper,  &c.,  should  not  exceed  10  per 
cent,  in  either  country  ; that  the  duties  on  cotton  manufactures 
and  woollen  manufactures  should  not  exceed  12  per  cent,  in 
both  countries,  excepting  those  mixed  with  silks,  which  were 
proliibitod  on  both  sides ; and  that  porcelain,  earthenware,  and 
pottery  should  pay  12  per  cent,  cul  valorem.  The  conditions 
were  in  truth  exceedingly  liberal,  and  would  bear  a favourable 
comparison  with  any  former  or  subsequent  treaty  between 
Britain  and  France.  But  the  treaty  met  with  a cold,  if  not 
a liostile,  reception  both  in  England  and  in  France,  c<ich  coun- 
try thinking  itself  to  have  been  outdone  by  the  other.  Whilst 
in  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Pitt  had  to  face  an  organised 
opposition  led  by  Mr.  Fox,  the  resolutions  having  been  carried 
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only  by  a majority  of  248  to  118,  in  France  the  government  of 
Louis  XVI.  lost  not  a little  in  public  favour  from  the  supposed 
one-sidedness  of  the  treaty  in  favour  of  England. 

However  it  be,  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  between  P'rance 
and  England  gave  considerable  stimulus  to  the  conclusion  of 
similar  treaties  between  other  countries.  One  was  More 
concluded  between  r ranee  and  Russia.  The  Lnited  commerce. 
States  entered  into  a treaty  of  commerce  with  Prussia  ; Itussia 
concluded  one  with  Austria ; and,  under  the  combined  influence 
of  peace,  and  better  commercial  relations,  international  trading 
increased  considerably.  The  foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain  was 
in  a prosperous  condition  during  this  period.  The  value  of  im- 
ports rose  from  13,000,000/.  in  1783  to  nearly  20,000,000/.  in 
1792,  the  value  of  exports  from  14,000,000/.  to  25,000,000/. 

The  extension  of  the  trade  with  the  United  States  of  America 
was,  indeed,  remarkable.  Not  a few  there  were  in  this  country 
who  had  entertained  the  greatest  fear  that  with  the  xnKicwith 

° . the  Unitol 

loss  of  the  American  colonies  England  would  lose  sutc. 
the  whole  of  the  large  and  growing  trade  carried  on  with  the 
We.stem  continent.  But  how  contrary  was  the  result  I Before 
the  American  war,  from  17G6  to  1775,  our  exports  to  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  amounted  on  an  average  to  about  2,000,000/.  in 
official  value.  During  the  war  the  trade  was,  of  course,  all  but 
suspended  ; but  from  1784  to  1792  the  average  annvial  exports 
amoimted  to  upwards  of  3,000,000/.  in  value.  P’rom  the  first  the 
progress  of  the  new  Republic  has  been  rapid  and  extraordinary. 
The  population  increased  in  an  unprecedented  manner.  Im- 
mense tracts  of  land  were  brought  under  cultivation.  In  1778 
cotton  was  successfully  planted  in  Georgia,  with  seed  brought 
over  from  the  Bahamas,  and  Carolina  soon  followed  the  example. 
The  shipping  of  the  States  increased  apace.  The  United  States 
Bank  was  established  in  1791  with  a capital  of  10,000,000^. 
The  resources  of  the  country  were  developed  in  a manner  alto- 
gether different  from  the  time  wlien  the  different  states  were 
colonies  of  Great  Bribiin.  Unfortunately,  the  government 
strove  to  promote  native  manufactures  by  a protective  policy ; 
and  this  is  the  only  department  in  which  the  Americans  utterly 
failed  to  achieve  any  distinction.  George  Washington,  it  is  true, 
recommended  to  Congress,  in  1789,  the  extension  of  native  manu- 
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facture ; but  be  did  not  urge  high  protective  duties.  ‘ Our  com- 
mercial policy,’  he  said,  ‘ should  hold  an  equal  and  impartial 
hand  ; neither  seeking  nor  granting  exclusive  favours  and  pre- 
ferences, consulting  the  natural  comse  of  things,  diffusing  and 
diversifying,  by  gentle  means,  the  streams  of  commerce,  but 
forcing  nothing.’  And  Franklin  urged  the  same  course  : ‘ Per- 
haps, in  general,’  he  said,  ‘ it  would  be  better  if  government 
meddled  no  further  with  trade  than  to  protect  it,  and  let  it 
take  its  course.  Most  of  the  statutes  or  acts,  edicts,  or  arrests, 
and  placards  of  parliament,  princes,  and  states,  for  regulating, 
directing,  or  restraining  of  trade,  have,  we  think,  been  either 
political  blunders  or  jobs  obtained  by  artful  men  for  private 
advantage  under  the  pretence  of  public  good.  When  Colbert 
assenjbled  some  of  the  wise  old  merchants  of  France,  and  desired 
their  advice  and  opinion  how  he  could  best  serve  and  promote 
commerce,  their  answer,  after  consultation,  was  in  three  words 
only,  Laissez-nous  faire.  It  is  said  by  a very  solid  writer  of 
the  same  nation,  that  he  is  well  advanced  in  the  science  of 
politics  who  knows  the  full  force  of  the  maxim.  Pas  ti-op 
gouvermr ; which,  perhaps,  would  be  of  more  use  when  applied 
to  trade  than  in  any  other  public  concern.  It  were  therefore 
to  be  wished  that  commerce  were  as  free  between  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  as  it  is  between  the  several  counties  of  England ; 
so  would  all,  by  mutual  communications,  obtain  more  enjoy- 
ment. Those  counties  do  not  ruin  each  other  by  trade,  neither 
would  the  nations. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1783,  Mr.  Pitt,  desirous 
to  deal  liberally  with  the  United  States  respecting  their  inter- 
ntiatiora  of  course  with  the  British  colonies,  introduced  a bill  in 
statea’wmi  parliament,  by  which  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of 
the  United  States  would  be  admitted  into  the  ports 
cuiontc*.  West  India  islands,  with  goods  or  merchan- 

dise of  American  growth  or  produce,  and  would  be  permitted 
to  export  to  the  United  States  any  merchandise  or  goods 
whatever.  But  a violent  opposition  was  made  to  this  bill 
by  the  British  shipping  interest,  headed  by  Lord  Sheffield, 
and  the  bill  was  laid  aside.  Soon  after,  on  the  fall  of  Mr. 
Pitt’s  administration,  an  order  in  council  was  issued,  totally 
excluding  American  vessels  from  the  British  West  Indies, 
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and  some  of  the  staple  productions  of  tlie  United  States  were 
not  permitted  to  be  carried  there  even  in  British  bottoms.  In 
vain  the  West  India  planters  protested  against  any  restriction 
l>eing  imposed  on  their  trade  with  the  United  Stiites  of 
America.  Even  in  1788  an  act  was  pa.ssed,  permitting  the  im- 
portation of  American  produce  into  the  West  Indies  in  British 
vessels  only.  Can  we  wonder  that,  with  such  illiberal  measures 
on  the  part  of  Enghand,  the  United  States  were  induced  to 
adopt  a policy  of  retaliation  ? 

Buhlic  opinion  in  the  matter  of  tlie  slave  trade,  lietween 
Africa  and  the  West  Indies  especially,  had  by  this  time  made 
considerable  progress.  The  committee  which  first  met 
in  a private  dwelling  with  no  otlier  force  at  their 
command  than  that  of  the  principle  of  right,  acting 
from  no  other  motive  than  that  of  pure  and  expanded  benevo- 
lence, and  with  scarcely  any  of  those  means  of  diffusing  informa- 
tion which  are  within  our  reach  at  the  present  day,  had  already 
so  far  indoctrinated  the  minds  of  men  of  eminence  as  to  the 
rectitude  and  soundness  of  their  views,  as  to  induce  a states- 
man like  William  Pitt  to  advocate  them  side  by  side  with  a 
philanthropist  like  Willjerforce  in  the  senate-house  of  England. 
The  first  effective  measure  adopted  was  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  the  council  of  trade  in  1788  ‘to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  that  part  of  Africa  whence  the  slaves  are  brought, 
the  manner  of  obtaining  them,  the  transportation  and  sale  of 
them,  and  the  effects  of  the  slave  trade  upon  the  colonies  and 
the  general  commerce  of  the  kingdom.’  The  second  was  the 
presentation,  by  the  hands  of  Wilberforce  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, of  a petition,  which  however,  owing  to  the  indisjwsition 
of  that  distinguished  leader  of  the  agitation,  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Pitt.  Need  we  siiy  how  Mr.  Pitt  supplied  the  want,  how  he 
performed  his  task.  liOrd  Brougham  characterised  his  oration, 
for  so  it  was,  as  combining  with  the  most  impassioned  declama- 
tion the  deepest  pathos,  the  most  lively  imagination,  and  the 
closest  reasoning.  ‘Sir,’ he  said,  ‘ I trust  we  shall  no  longer 
continue  this  commerce  to  the  destruction  of  every  improve- 
ment on  that  wide  continent,  and  shall  not  consider  ourselves 
as  conferring  too  great  a boon  in  restoring  its  inhabitants  to 
the  rank  of  human  beings.  I trust  we  shall  not  think  our- 
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selves  too  liberal  if,  by  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  we  give 
them  the  same  common  chance  of  civilisation  with  other  parts 
of  the  world  ; and  that  we  shall  now  allow  to  Africa  tlie  prospect 
of  attaining  to  the  same  blessings  which  we  ourselves,  through 
the  favourable  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence,  have  been 
permitted,  at  a much  more  early  period,  to  enjoy.  If  we  listen 
to  the  voice  of  reason  and  duty,  and  pursue,  this  night,  the 
line  of  conduct  wliich  they  prescribe,  some  of  us  may  live  to 
see  a reverse  of  that  picture  from  which  we  now  turn  our  eyes 
with  shame  and  regret.  We  may  live  to  behold  the  natives  of 
Africa  engaged  in  the  calm  occupations  of  industry,  in  tlie 
pursuit  of  a ju.st  and  legitimate  commerce.  We  may  behold 
tlie  beams  of  science  and  philosopliy  breaking  in  upon  their 
land,  which  at  some  happy  peiiod  in  still  later  times  may 
blaze  with  full  lirstre,  and  joining  their  influence  to  that  of 
pure  religion,  may  illuminate  and  invigorate  the  most  distant 
extremities  of  that  immense  continent.  Then  may  we  hope 
that  even  Africa,  tliough  last  of  all  the  quarters  of  the  glol>e, 
shall  enjoy  at  length,  in  the  evening  of  her  days,  those  blessings 
which  have  descended  so  plentifully  upon  us  in  a much  earlier 
period  of  the  world.  Then,  also,  will  Europe,  participating  in 
her  improvement  and  prosyx-rity,  receive  an  ample  recompcn.se 
for  the  tardy  kindness,  if  kindne.ss  it  can  lie  called,  of  no  longer 
hindering  that  continent  from  extricating  herself  out  of  the 
darkness  which,  in  other  more  fortunate  regions,  has  been  so 
much  more  speedily  dispelled.’  This  was  a magnificent  ad- 
dress worthy  of  Mr,  Pitt ; but  how  is  it,  asked  Lord  Brougham, 
that  when  it  came  to  the  votes,  he  suffered  everyone  of  his 
colleagues,  nay  of  his  mere  underlings  in  office,  to  vote  against 
the  resolution,  if  they  thought  fit  ? Many  years  had  to  pass  liefore 
the  enormity  and  wickedness  of  that  human  traffic  were  fully 
realised,  and  Indore  deliberate  action  was  taken  for  its  extinc- 
tion. It  is  not  indeed  to  tlie  well- prepared  oration  of  even  so 
distinguished  a man  as  ^Ir.  Pitt  that  we  owe  the  final  triumph 
of  the  great  cause,  but  to  the  ever  active,  ever  plodding,  ever 
loving  work  of  such  men  as  Wilberforee  and  (darkson,  and 
especially  to  the  untiring  eff'ort.s,  the  fervent,  imjiassioned, 
and  heartrending  pleadings,  in  and  out  of  piirliament,  of  the 
great  Brougham,  whose  memory  will  ever  live  in  the  hearts  of 
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the  British  people.  On  April  9,  1791,  Wilberforce  introduced 
his  bill  to  prevent  the  further  importation  of  slaves  into  the 
British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  but  it  was  lost  by  88  to 
163.  On  April  2,  1792,  he  again  moved  that  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  House  that  the  African  slave  trade  ought  to  be  abolished  ; 
and  upon  this  two  divisions  took  place,  the  first  as  to  gradual 
or  immediate  abolition,  193  being  for  the  former  and  125  for  tlie 
latter  ; the  second  as  to  gradual  or  none,  in  which  193  voted 
for  the  gradual  and  85  for  no  abolition  at  all.  It  was  only  in 
1806  that  a resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  Fox,  for  the  total  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  was  carried  in  tlie  House  of  Commons ; and, 
on  Lord  Granville’s  motion  in  the  Lords,  in  the  following  year, 
the  general  abolition  passed,  making  the  slave  trade  illegal 
after  January  1,  1808.* 

The  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  whose  hands  the 
entire  trade  with  Asia  practically  remained,  continued  to 
attract  immense  attention  during  this  period.  Not  Atroiniof 
content  with  having  imposed  on  the  East  India 
Company  the  burden  of  paying  a large  sum  annually 
to  the  state,  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  from  its  hand  the 
absolute  control  of  its  vast  possessions.  The  administration  of 
Warren  Hastings  having  been  particularly  distinguished  for 
wars  and  conquests,  great  was  the  regret  and  moral  indig- 
nation felt  in  this  country  at  the  atrocities  committed  in  India 
under  the  shield  of  the  British  name ; and  so  strong,  in- 
deed, was  the  feeling  that  such  policy  ill  represented  the  dig- 
nity and  honoitr  of  England,  that  many  efforts  were  made  to 
abolish  the  court  of  directors  altogether,  and  to  vest  the 
government  of  India  in  the  hands  of  commissioners  appointed 
by  Parliament.  In  November,  1783,  Mr.  I'ox,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state,  introduced  a bill  into  parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  vesting  the  affairs  of  the  company  in  seven  prin- 
cipal directors  or  commissioners,  with  whom  should  rest  the 
appointment  of  all  its  officers  and  servants,  the  rights  of  peace 
and  war,  and  the  entire  disposal  of  the  revenue.  To  such  a 
measure  the  company  of  course  offered  an  uncompromising 
opposition.  But  Mr.  Fox  introduced  another  bill,  still  more 

* 17  Ooo.  111.  seas.  1,  c.  36. 
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decisive,  for  preventing  arbitrary  and  despotic  proceedings  in 
the  administration  of  the  territorial  possessions,  for  proliibiting 
the  company  from  making  war  unless  for  self-defence,  and  from 
acquiring  or  exchanging  territories,  and  for  otherwise  restraining 
the  free  action  of  the  company.  The  principal  question  involved 
in  these  bills  was.  What  right  has  the  state  to  interfere  with  a 
chartered  company  ? Can  it  touch  the  statutes  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  of  the  universities,  or  of  any  corporation  ? The  East 
India  Company  did  its  utmost  to  resist  such  an  interference  of  the 
state,  and  Mr.  Pitt  joined  in  opposing  it.  After  much  discussion 
the  bill  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  was  rejected 
in  the  Lords.  The  subject,  however,  was  of  too  great  importance 
to  rest  as  it  was ; and,  in  the  following  year,  one  of  the  first 
measiues  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt  was  a bill  for  the  better 
regulation  and  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  of  the  British  possessions  in  India,  and  for 
establishing  a coimt  of  judicature  for  the  more  speedy  and 
effectual  trial  of  persons  accused  of  offences  committed  in  the 
East  Indies,  which  became  law.  And  it  was  then  that  the 
board  of  control  was  established,  or  a board  of  commissionei's, 
consisting  of  six  members  of  the  privy  council,  with  instructions 
to  check,  superintend,  and  control  all  acts,  operations,  and  con- 
cerns which  in  anywise  relate  to  the  civil  or  military  govern- 
ment or  revenues  of  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  East 
India  Company.  The  preamble  of  the  act  having  formally 
declared  that  to  pursue  schemes  of  conquest  and  extension 
of  dominion  in  India  was  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honour, 
and  policy  of  the  nation,  it  was  expressly  enacted  that  the 
governor-general  should  be  prohibited  from  commencing  hos- 
tilities or  entering  into  any  treaty  for  making  war  against  any 
of  the  princes  of  the  country,  imless  such  princes  shall  have 
begun  hostilities  or  made  preparations  for  hostilities  against 
the  company  or  any  prince  or  state  dependent  upon  or  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  company.^ 

Other  branches  of  trade  were  more  or  less  prosperous  during 
suteoMho  period.  And  yet  the  state  of  the  country  was 
country.  satisfactory  as  it  might  seem.  The  harvest 


* 24  Qeo.  ni.  ses*.  2,  c.  28. 
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for  several  years  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  proved  deficient. 
There  were  riots  in  1780,  when  the  mob  attacked  the  Bank, 
though  happily  not  till  the  directors  obtained  suflBcient  force  to 
secure  its  safety.  The  finances  were  in  a precarious  condition. 
It  was  at  best  a period  of  transition,  with  high  taxes  and  with 
only  a prospective  vista  of  increasing  prosperity.  But  there 
were  men  in  the  country  who,  whilst  building  colossal  fortunes 
for  themselves,  were  carrying  the  trade  and  fair  name  of  Eng- 
land all  over  the  world.  I.iondon  had  her  Coutts,  Hoares,  Bar- 
clays, Barings,  Goldsmids,  and  Rothschilds  ; Liverpool  had  her 
Heywoods  and  Cimliffes ; Manchester  her  Peels  and  Potters ; 
Leeds  her  Gotts  and  Marshalls  ; Glasgow  her  Tennants,  Mon- 
teiths,  and  Dales ; Birmingham  her  Boulton  and  Watts ; Bristol 
her  Miles: — men  distinguished  for  their  judicious  management 
of  business,  eminently  shrewd  in  observation,  famous  for  their 
charitable  dispositions,  and  the  founders  of  many  of  our  noblest 
works  of  benevolence  ; plain-spoken,  it  may  be,  and  possessing 
little  refinement  in  taste,  yet  endowed  with  enviable  good 
sense,  and,  above  all,  exemplary  for  their  commercial  integrity. 
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1792-1820. 


The  French  Revolution  and  war  retarded  for  more  than  a quarter  of 
a century  the  natural  growth  of  the  goodly  seed  of  mechanical  dis- 
covery, and  other  means  of  improvement,  which  was  sown  under 
happier  auspices.  This  was  a time  when  the  finances  of  the  country  were 
tried  and  stretched  to  an  enormous  extent;  when  the  currency  was 
placed  in  a most  abnormal  condition ; and  when  international  law  was 
cited  in  defence  of  maritime  rights,  the  exercise  of  which  was  dis- 
astrous to  trade  and  navigation.  But  a war  of  such  vast  dimensions, 
and  so  long  protracted,  greatly  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  nation, 
and  paralysed  the  principal  branches  of  industry.  As  soon,  therefore,  os 
peace  was  restored,  and  trade  was  able  to  resume  its  course,  it  became 
a necessity  to  set  the  house  in  order,  and  first  of  all  to  put  on  end  to 
the  circulation  of  a practically  inconvertible  currency  by  the  resump- 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  ON 
BANKING  AND  CURRENCY. 

1788-1800. 

State  of  France. — England  and  the  French  Revolution. — Effect  of  the 

Revolution  on  the  Money  Market Commercial  Crisis. — Government 

Assistance. — Bud  Han’ests. — State  of  the  Bank  of  Eugland. — Failure 
of  Country  Banks. — Uneasiness  of  the  Bank  of  England. — Suspension  of 
Cash  Payments. — The  Bill  of  Indemnity. — Want  of  Currencies. 

It  would  have  been  well  had  Europe  been  allowed  to  enjoy  a 
longer  respite  from  the  turmoils  of  wars,  and  had  England 
been  permitted  without  disturbance  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the 
improvements  introduced  in  her  manufacturing  industry.  But 
France  willed  it  otherwise.  The  grievous  famine  of 
1788  had  completely  subverted  the  economic  policy 
of  M.  Necker,  in  itself  not  the  most  soimd.  After  it  came  the 
profuse  and  wasteful  administration  of  Calonne,  who  threw  the 
finances  of  the  coimtry  into  still  more  helpless  disorder ; and 
then,  with  the  assembling  of  the  States  General,  were  enacted 
those  troublous  scenes  which  rendered  France  a lesson  and  a 
warning  to  all  nations.  The  first  measures  of  the  States 
General  were  indeed  highly  commendable.  They  opened  the 
Indian  trade  to  the  whole  nation,  abolished  the  pernicious  and 
partial  tax  upon  salt  and  the  heavy  duty  upon  tobacco,  sub- 
stituting for  these  a light  impost  upon  property  and  annuities, 
duties  upon  patents,  and  stamp  duties.  They  restored  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Protestants,  which  had  been  confiscated  upon  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  relieved  the  Jews  from  the 
special  burdens  imposed  upon  them,  and  threw  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice open  to  the  whole  people.  These  were  substantial  reforms, 
and  of  enduring  benefit.  But  very  soon  the  revolution  put  an 
end  to  the  calm  and  dignified  demeanour  of  that  legislative 
assembly.  And  when,  in  order  to  remedy  the  shattered  state  of 
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the  finances,  the  States  General,  rather  than  listen  to  Necker’s 
advice  to  contract  new  loans,  resolved  to  issue  assignats,  or 
states  notes,  on  the  guarantee  of  the  crown  and  church  pro- 
perty, they  entered  into  that  fatal  course  which  could  not  fail 
to  end  in  a complete  and  irretrievable  bankruptcy.  With  the 
politics  of  the  French  Revolution  we  have  nothing  to  do.  But 
politics  and  commerce  are  intimately  connected,  and  a revo- 
lution which  plunged  France,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe, 
into  an  ocean  of  trouble  and  suffering,  and  which,  for  a period 
extending  over  nearly  a quarter  of  a century,  filled  the  land 
with  blood,  destroyed  every  political  landmark,  and  threw  a 
nation,  ever  foremost  in  civilisation  and  science,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  wildest  passions,  could  not  fail  to  exercise  the  most 
calamitous  influence  on  commerce  and  industry.  And  it  was 
long,  very  long,  before  Europe  was  enabled  to  build  the  waste 
places,  and  restore  to  life  and  vigour  those  springs  of  activity 
which  throughout  the  sanguinary  contest  were  very  nigh  ex- 
hausted. 

The  French  Revolution  would  not  have  been  nearly  so  inju- 
rious had  England  maintained  a perfect  neutrality,  and  avoided 
Enirtand  and  the  danger  of  plunging  herself  and  the  rest  of  Europe 
BoToiuaon.  into  the  horrors  of  a European  war.  She  knew  how 
destructive  such  a course  would  prove  to  her  commerce  and 
industry ; she  knew  how  much  she  would  have  to  contend  with, 
by  entering  into  an  open  conflict  with  a powerful  nation,  and 
at  a time  when  pa.ssions  were  so  excited,  and  when  public 
law  was  manifestly  ignored,  or  left  in  abeyance.  But  there 
were  powerful  influences  at  work,  which  fed  an  unrelenting 
animosity  between  the  two  countries,  and  which,  at  last,  ren- 
dered all  attempts  at  remaining  passive  altogether  hopeless. 
How  far  Mr.  Pitt  was  responsible  for  the  policy  pursued  towards 
France  at  this  critical  period,  we  cannot  say.  Perhaps  a neces- 
sity from  without  and  from  within  determined  the  action  of  the 
British  Government  far  more  than  any  personal  inclination,  or 
even  the  indiscreet  advice  of  enthusiastic  royalists.  However  it 
be,  when  the  National  Convention  went  the  length  of  reversing 
all  social  institutions,  dethroning  and  executing  the  monarch, 
and  even  menacing  England  herself  with  her  turbulent  and  in- 
cendiary acts,  Mr.  Pitt  suddenly  interrupted  all  negotiations  with 
M.  Chauvelin,  the  French  minister  in  ‘bis  country  and  upon 
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that  a declaration  of  war ' was  made  by  France  on  February 
1,  1793,  which  placed  the  commerce  and  industry  of  France 
and  England,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  civilised  world,  in 
terrible  jeopardy.* 

Clearly  to  understand  what  influence  was  exercised  by  the 
French  Revolution  and  war  on  commerce  and  industry,  it  will 
be  well  to  keep  distinct  its  principal  events  as  they  Effect  of  th« 
afiected  banking  and  the  currencies,  home  and  fo-  ontho 
reign  trade,  and  the  finances  of  tlie  country.  The  market, 
money  market  is  extremely  sensitive.  Most  buoyant  in  times 
of  prosperity,  suddenly  it  may  change  into  a state  of  panic 
at  the  approach  of  the  least  symptom  of  disaster ; and  we 
may  well  imagine  that,  when  the  price  of  consols  fell  from 
97|  in  March  1792  to  70^  in  F'ebruary  1793,  it  was  not  long 
ere  capital  and  credit  took  wings  and  fled,  leaving  the  poor 
merchants  to  scramble  as  they  might  through  diflSculties  of 
their  own  creation.  The  moment  the  fatal  war  began,  com- 
mercial bankruptcies,  which  hitherto  had  been  rare  and  of 
small  importance,  became  very  numerous.*  Many  of  them, 
indeed,  were  not  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, and  in  several  cases  were  in  no  wise  concerned  with  the 
French  tradp,  still  we  may  well  imagine  that,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, every  branch  of  industry  suffered  from  that  catastrophe. 

In  commerce,  whenever  the  horizon  becomes  con,merd»i 
clouded,  and  confidence  begins  to  shake,  the  first  to 

' The  French  declaration  of  war  specifically  lays  down  the  following  grounds 
of  complaint  : 

1.  That  thu  court  of  8t.  James  has  attempted  to  impede  the  different  purchases 
of  com,  arms,  and  other  commodities  ordered  in  England  either  by  French  citizens 
or  the  agents  of  the  republic. 

2.  That  it  has  caused  to  bo  stopped  several  boats  and  ships  loaded  with  grain 
for  France  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  1786,  while  exportation  to  other  foreign 
countries  was  freed. 

3.  Tlmt,  in  order  still  more  effectively  to  obstruct  the  commercial  operation.s  of 
thu  republic  in  England,  it  obtained  an  act  of  Parliament  prohibiting  the  circu- 
lation of  assignats. 

4.  That,  in  violation  of  the  4th  article  of  the  tre.aty  of  1786,  it  obtained  another 
act,  in  the  month  of  January  last,  which  subjects  all  French  citizens  residing  in  or 
coming  into  England  to  forms  the  most  inquisitorial,  vexatious,  and  dangerous. 

’ On  the  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  an  orler  in  council  was  issued  on  February 
4,  1793,  laying  an  embargo  on  all  French  ships  in  British  ports,  and  on  February 
II,  another  order  for  general  reprisals  against  Franci. 

* The  number  of  commissions  of  bankruptcy  was,  in  1792,  911;  aul,  in  1793 
1956,  including  26  commissions  against  bankers. 
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succumb  are  always  those  who  have  transgressed  the  strict 
boundaries  of  prudence,  or  embarked  in  hazardous  and  specu- 
lative adventures.  But  there  were  carises  at  work  which  could 
not  fail  to  produce  great  disasters  at  a juncture  like  this.  The 
prices  of  colonial  produce  had  been  imusually  high  from 
apprehended  scarcity.  A considerable  laxity  in  operations  of 
credit  bad  for  some  time  caused  anxiety.  A very  irregular 
practice  existed  in  coimtry  merchants  acting  as  bankers,  and 
circulating  paper  or  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  with 
the  option  to  pay  them  in  the  country  or  in  London.*  In  a 
variety  of  ways  the  commercial  community  was  ill-prepared 
for  the  sudden  reverses  caused  by  war,  and  a crisis  became  in- 
evitable. Then  the  prices  of  nearly  every  article  fell  immensely ; 
goods  became  unsaleable ; credit  was  suspended,  and  over  one 
hundred  issuers  of  the  optional  notes  failed,  which  caused  the 
withdrawal  of  the  paper  circulation,  more  than  ever  required  by 
the  mercantile  community.  No  charge  could  be  made  against 
the  Bank  of  England  for  any  undue  curtailment  of  its  accom- 
modation.'^  Notwithstanding  a heavy  drain  upon  its  treasure, 
occasioned  by  a great  demand  from  the  country,  the  Bank  cir- 
culation continued  high,  and  its  discoimts  were  on  a large  scale. 
What  was  to  be  done  ? Under  circumstances  so  urgent  Mr.  Pitt 
attended  a meeting  held  at  the  Mansion  House  with  the  prin- 
cipal merchants  and  traders,  and  shortly  after,  on  his  motion,  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  commercial  credit.  Without  loss  of  time  the 
report  was  laid  before  the  House,  and  the  result  was  to  show 
that  the  crisis  was  indeed  extensive ; that,  commencing  with 
those  who  had  issued  circulating  paper  without  suflBcient  capi- 
tal, the  ruin  had  involved  other  houses  who  possessed  funds 
ample  ultimately  to  discharge  their  obligations,  but  who  could 
not  convert  such  funds  at  the  time ; that  the  sudden  discredit 
of  paper  had  created  a deficiency  of  circulating  medium,  and 
consequently  great  inconvenience  in  business  ; that  the  fear  of 
unusual  requirements  had  induced  bankers  to  keep  a large  sum 
of  money  out  of  circulation,  and  materially  to  restrict  their 
advances ; that  goods  could  not  be  sold,  and  orders  were  not 

* Out  of  279  country  bankers  issuing  notes  204  issued  optional  notes. 

* The  amount  of  banknotes  in  circulation  on  February  26,  1793,  was  1 1,428,3817.; 
and,  on  August  26,  10,838,2147. 
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forthcoming;  that  matters  were  every  day  assuming  a more 
serious  aspect;  that  great  distress  existed  in  Scotland,  espe- 
cially in  Glasgow  and  Paisley ; that  a large  number  of  failures 
had  already  taken  place ; that  workmen  were  out  of  employ- 
ment ; and  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil  lay  in  an  advance 
of  exchequer  bills  to  fill  the  void  in  the  currency.® 

On  the  presentation  of  this  report  Mr.  Pitt  hastened  to  carry 
out  its  recommendations,  and  on  April  30  he  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  ‘ that  his  majesty  be  enabled  to  oowmniait 
direct  exchequer  bills  to  the  amount  of  5,000,000/. 
to  be  issued  to  commissioners,  to  be  by  them  advanced,  under 
certain  regulations  and  restrictions,  for  the  assistance  or  accom- 
modation of  such  persons  as  shall  be  desirous  of  receiving  the 
same,  on  due  security  being  given  for  the  repayment  of  the 
sxuns  so  advanced  within  a time  to  be  limited.’  To  this  course, 
however,  Mr.  Fox  objected,  and  with  much  reason.  In  a speech 
of  great  force  he  observed,  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
commissioners  were  of  a most  anomalous  natmre,  and  fraught 
with  great  danger.  He  questioned  the  propriety  of  issuing 
such  a sum  because,  if  it  proved  insufficient,  at  what  point  were 
we  to  stop  ? He  urged  that,  by  entering  into  such  an  under- 
taking, Parliament  and  Government  were  placing  themselves  in 
a new  character ; that,  besides  the  legislative  and  executive, 
they  were  now  assuming  the  commercial.  And  he  asked,  why 
not  leave  such  a business  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  of  England  ? 
If  the  Bank  was  not  prepared  to  assist  the  merchants,  and  saw 


• The  committee  recommended  that  • power  bo  given  to  issue  such  bills  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  5,000,000/.,  in  sums  of  100/.,  60/.,  and  20/.,  to  bear  an  inte- 
rest of  two  and  a half  per  cent,  per  day,  and  to  be  payable  one-fourth  on  August 
31  next,  one-fourth  in  November,  one-fourth  in  February  1794,  and  one-fourth  in 
May ; that  power  be  given  to  the  commissioners  to  advance  such  exchequer  bills 
to  the  persona  applying  for  the  same,  in  equal  proportions  of  bills  payable  at  the 
different  periods  before  mentioned,  on  the  security  of  goods  to  be  deposited  in  the 
custody  of  officers  to  be  named  by  the  commissioners  in  London,  Bristol,  Hull, 
Liverpool,  Leith,  or  Glasgow,  or  on  such  personal  securities  of  a given  number  of 
persons  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  commissioners,  such  security  to  be  given  in 
a form  to  be  prescribed  for  the  purpose,  and  to  be  made  binding  on  the  persons 
giving  the  same  to  the  amount  for  which  each  person  shall  respectively  make  him- 
aelf  security.  That  these  advances  in  no  case  be  more  than  60/.  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  the  securities,  and  less  at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioners,  and  that 
they  be  made  on  condition  that  the  sums  so  advanced  shall  be  repaid  with  inte- 
rest at  the  rate  of  fire  per  cent,  per  annum,  fifteen  days  before  the  date  when  the 
reepective  exchequer  bills  shall  fall  due,  or  earlier,  at  the  option  of  the  parties.’ 
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reasons  for  not  doing  so,  why  should  the  Government  do  it  ? 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  objections,  Mr.  Fox  declared 
that  he  wanted  nerve  to  give  the  measure  a decided  opposition ; 
and  the  resolution  having  passed,  commissioners  were  appointed 
to  grant  such  advances.^  The  result  of  the  measure  seemed 
certainly  satisfactory  ; so  far  at  least,  that  the  timely  interven- 
tion stemmed  the  current  of  commercial  discredit,  and  trade 
revived.  Soon  afterwards  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  increased, 
the  exchanges  once  more  turned  in  favour  of  this  country,  and 
again  credit  improved.  But  if  trade  was  curtailed  and  losses 
had  been  incurred ; if  the  ordinary  avenues  of  wealth  were 
closed,  and  politics  still  sent  forth  notes  of  war  and  discord,  the 
real  evils  were  not  likely  to  be  cured  by  the  issue  of  exchequer 
bills.  Very  soon  fresh  emergencies  would  doubtless  arise,  that 
woudd  again  expose  the  frail  condition  of  many  of  the  houses 
whose  fall  was  for  a time  prevented. 

And  nothing  could  be  more  effective  for  that  purpose  than  a 
succession  of  bad  harvests.  The  year  1792  was  most  remark- 
able  for  an  extremely  wet  summer,  by  which  the  wheat 
harrertfc  greatly  injured,  and  it  became  necessary  to 

issue  an  order  in  council  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  grain 
till  the  following  summer.  In  1793  spring  com  was  very 
deficient.  In  1794  great  damage  was  caused  by  a very  hot 
summer  and  drought;  and,  in  1795,  there  was  a very  severe 
winter,  a spring  and  summer  cold  and  stormy,  and  likewise  a 
very  deficient  harvest,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  which  not  only 
bounties  were  granted  for  any  wheat  and  flour  imported,  but 
the  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  entered  into  the 
fruitless  engagement,  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  wheat  in 
their  families  by  at  least  one-third  of  the  quantity  consumed 
in  ordinary  times,  and  to  recommend  the  practice  in  their 
several  neighbourhoods.  But  the  cflFect  of  this  deficiency  on 
the  commerce  and  finances  of  the  country  was  very  serious. 
Such  a succession  of  bad  crops  necessarily  gave  rise  to  a very 

’ The  names  of  the  commissioners  were,  Lord  .Sheffield,  Sir  Grey  Cooper,  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  Messrs.  William  Poulteuey,  Richard  Maidman  Trench  Chitwell, 
John  William  Anderson,  Robert  Smith,  Samuel  Bu.santjuet,  Thomas  Boddington, 
William  Manning,  John  Whitmore.  Francis  Baring,  Edward  Foster,  William 
Kaikes,  Robert  Dan  ll,  Robert  Barclay,  Charles  Grant,  Gilbert  lanes,  Jeremiah 
Hannan,  and  James  Brogden. 
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large  importation  of  corn,  and  with  it  the  obligation  of  heavy 
payments  to  foreign  countries.®  Besides  this,  large  quantities 
of  naval  stores  had  to  be  bought  at  exorbitant  prices  for  the 
war.  A considerable  amount  was  required  to  be  sent  abroad 
as  subsidies,  and  for  the  payment  of  troops,  all  of  which  caused 
.great  demands  on  the  Bank  of  England,  and  imposed  a corre- 
sponding caution  in  its  accommodation  and  discount. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1795,  the  Bank  caused  a notice 
to  be  put  on  its  door,  to  the  effect  that,  in  future,  whenever 
bills  were  sent  for  discount  to  a larger  amount  than  state  ot  the 

^ Bauk  of 

it  was  resolved  on  to  discount  on  the  day,  a pro  rata  Engund. 
proportion  of  the  bills  in  each  parcel,  as  were  not  otherwise 
objectionable,  would  be  returned  to  the  person  sending  them, 
without  regard  to  the  respectability  of  the  party  sending  in  the 
bills,  or  the  quality  of  the  bills  themselves.  Such  an  announce- 
ment, coupled  with  an  actual  restriction  of  the  issue  to  the 
extent  of  3,000,000^.,®  threw  the  mercantile  world  into  a state 
of  great  alarm ; and  a meeting  was  held  at  the  London  Tavern 
on  April  2,  1796,  complaining  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  cir- 
culating medium  for  the  trade  of  the  metropolis,  which  was 
attributed  to  the  increase  of  commerce  and  the  diminution  of 
mercantile  discount  resolved  on  by  the  Bank.  As  the  year 
advanced  matters  became  worse  and  worse.  Time  after  time 
the  fear  of  a French  invasion  became  very  prevalent,  and  as 
an  immediate  attack  on  Ireland  was  apprehended,  the  farmers 
were  panic  stricken  and  brought  their  produce  to  market. 
But,  instead  of  keeping  the  notes  of  the  country  banks  on  hand 
as  their  wont  was,  they  sent  them  in  at  once  for  payment. 

This  unusual  and  sudden  demand  for  cash  had  a most  serious 
effect.  Several  banks  at  Newcastle  were  thereby  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  suspending  their  specie  payment.  Faiiomof 
Others  availed  themselves  of  all  the  means  in  their 
power  for  procuring  a supply  of  cash  from  the  metropolis. 
And  as  the  news  of  the  run  on  the  Newcastle  banks  spread 
over  the  whole  country,  applications  for  assistance  poured  in 

* la  1793  there  were  imported  1,088,781  qre.  of  com  and^gmia;  in  179i 
1,066,000  qrs. ; in  1795,  464,000  qrs. ; and,  in  1796,  1,570,000  qr». 

* In  the  week  ended  Febrnary  28.  1795,  the  amount  of  banknotes  in  circuktion 
was  14,017,850/.;  in  the  w^ek  ended  November  28,  11,503,100/.;  and,  August  27 
1796,  9,427,510/. 
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to  the  Bank  of  England  from  all  parts.  With  the  increase  of 
the  alarm  hoarding  became  general,  the  circulation  became 
more  restricted,  and  the  position  of  the  Bank  was  seriously 
compromised.  Meanwhile,  money  grew  extremely  dear.  The 
3 per  cent,  consols  fell  below  50.'®  Exchequer  bills,  bearing 
3^<i.  per  day,  were  sold  at  3^.  and  31.  10s.  per  cent.,  and  even 
5L  per  cent,  discount.  And  mercantile  bills,  when  they  could 
be  negotiated  at  all,  were  subject  to  a heavy  commission,  so 
as  to  evade  the  operation  of  the  usiuy  laws.  What  materially 
aggravated  the  difficulties  of  tile  Bank  were  the  constant 
demands  made  by  the  Government  for  advances.  At  one 
time  " the  Bank  of  England  was  prohibited  from  making  such 
advances  without  the  permission  of  Parliament ; but  as  it  had 
been  the  custom  of  the  Bank  to  make  such  advances,  an  act 
was  passed  in  1793'*  authorising  the  Bank  to  accommodate  the 
Government  when  necessary,  and  the  Government  was  not  slow 
in  taking  advantage  of  such  powers  to  a large  extent. 

The  Bank  could  ill  afford,  however,  to  grant  such  accom- 
modation, and,  as  early  as  January  15,  1795,  the  directors 
unenmnaR  passed  a resolution  not  to  allow  the  sum  so  advanced 
of  England,  to  excecd  500,000^.  Again  and  again  did  the  Bank 
reiterate  such  a declaration,  and  when  in  August  an  appli- 
cation came  from  Mr.  Pitt  for  a further  accommodation  of 
2,500, OOOi.,  the  directors  only  consented  to  grant  the  amount 
on  the  assurance  that  he  would  see  that  the  conditions  imposed 
by  the  Bank  should  be  pimctually  complied  with.  Pressed  by 
these  varied  exigencies,  and  finding  themselves  at  last  reduced 
to  great  straits,  the  directors  of  the  Bank — having  on  Saturday, 
February  25,  only  1,272,000^.  of  cash  and  bullion  in  their 
coffers  to  meet  all  their  liabilities,  and  with  every  prospect  of 
a still  greater  nm  on  the  following  Monday — sought  the  inter- 
vention of  Government  to  aid  them  in  taking  some  vigorous 

'•  When  the  Netherlands  were  given  up  to  France  on  June  1,  1797,  consols  fell 
to  47^  ; and,  on  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  August  1,  1798, 
consols  again  fell  to  471,  lowest  price  ever  reached. 

•*  In  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  6 & 6 Will,  and  Mary,  heavy  penalties  are  imposed 
on  the  Bank  directors  if  they  purchase,  on  account  of  the  corporation,  any  crown 
lands,  nr  if  they  advance  or  lend  to  the  sovereign  any  snm  by  way  of  loan  or 
anticipation  on  any  part  or  branch  of  the  public  revenue,  other  than  such  on  which 
a credit  of  loan  shall  have  been  granted  by  Parliament, 

« 13  Geo.  III.  c.  29,  s.  41. 
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measures.  Numerous  interviews  took  place  between  the  Bank 
directors  and  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  result  was,  that  on  Sunday, 
February  26,  1797,  a special  privy  council  was  held,  when  it 
was  decided  that,  upon  the  representation  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  of  the  effect  of  the  unusual  demand  for  specie 
in  the  metropolis,  it  was  indispensably  necessary  for  the  public 
service  that  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  should  for- 
bear issuing  any  cash  in  payment.  A minute  to  that  effect 
was  thereupon  made,  and  a copy  of  it  was  sent  to  the  Bank 
directors,  with  instructions  to  conform  themselves  thereto.'* 

Accordingly,  on  the  Monday  morning  following,  the  order 
in  council  was  issued  by  the  directors,  together  with  a notice 
of  their  own,  in  which  they  stated  that  the  general  snspension 

of  cfUfb  pAy* 

concerns  of  the  Bank  were  in  the  most  affluent  and  menu, 
floiurishing  condition,  and  were  such  as  to  preclude  any  doubt 
as  to  security  of  its  notes.  We  may  well  imagine  what  sur- 
prise and  alarm  were  produced  by  such  an  announcement. 
Not  a few  demanded  bullion  in  a rather  vociferous  manner, 
and  for  a time  it  was  quite  impossible  to  foresee  the  effect  of 
the  bold  and  unprecedented  policy.  Happily,  however,  any 
inconvenience  which  might  have  been  produced  by  it  was  of 
short  duration,  thanks  to  the  good  sense  and  practical  wisdom 
displayed  on  so  great  an  emergency.  The  merchants  well  knew 
that  political  reasons,  greater  far  than  commercial  or  monetary 

'•  The  following  ia  the  text  of  the  minnte  of  council : — “At the  conncil  chamber 
Whitehall,  Febmary  26th,  1797.  By  the  lords  of  her  mfyeaty’a  moat  honourable 
priry  council.  Present : Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  President,  Duke  of  Portland,  Mar- 
quis Cornwallis,  Earl  Spencer,  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Lord  Orenville,  Mr,  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer : 

' “Upon  the  representation  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  stating  that,  from 
the  result  of  the  information  which  he  has  received,  and  of  the  inquiries  which  it 
has  been  his  duty  to  make,  respecting  the  effect  of  the  unusual  demands  for  specie 
that  hare  been  made  upon  the  metropolis,  in  consequence  of  ill-founded  or  exagge- 
rated alarms  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  it  appears  that,  unless  some  measure 
is  immediately  taken,  there  may  be  reason  to  apprehend  a want  of  a sufficient 
supply  of  cash  to  answer  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  it  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  board,  that  it  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  public  service  that 
the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  should  forbear  issuing  any  cash  in  payment 
until  the  sense  of  Parliament  can  be  taken  on  that  subject,  and  the  proper 
measures  adopted  thereupon,  for  maintaining  the  means  of  circulation,  and  sup- 
porting the  public  and  commercial  credit  of  the  kingdom  at  this  important  con- 
juncture. And  it  ia  ordered,  that  a ropy  of  this  minnte  be  transmitted  to  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  flngland ; and  they  are  hereby  required,  on  the  grounds  of 
the  exigency  of  the  case,  to  conform  thereto,  until  the  sense  of  Parliament  cuii  be 
taken  as  aforesaid.  (Signed)  “ W.  Fawxknxs."  ’ 
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diflBculties,  liad  dictated  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  and 
they  resolved  to  support  the  Government.  A meeting  was 
therefore  held  at  the  Mansion  House  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  and  unanimous  resolutions  were  passed  to  the 
eCFect,  that  the  parties  present  would  engage  to  receive  bank- 
notes in  all  payments  to  be  made  to  them,  and  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  make  all  their  own  payments  in  the  same 
medium.'*  In  a few  days  these  resolutions  were  signed  by  above 
three  hundred  merchants  and  bankers. 

Parliament  being  then  sitting,  Mr.  Pitt  lost  no  time,  on  the 
same  Monday,  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  House,  and  he 
The  Bin  of  notice  that,  on  the  following  day,  the  Govem- 

iiidenmitj.  ment  would  move  for  the  appointment  of  committees 
of  both  Houses,  to  examine  the  outstanding  demands  on  the 
Bank.  When  tliat  motion  was  made,  exception  was  taken  to 
the  summary  measure  of  the  Government  by  Mr.  Fox  and  other 
members  in  the  Commons,  and  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
in  the  Lords ; but  the  committees  were  appointed.  Soon  after, 
however,  another  committee  was  appointed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fox,  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  which  produced  the  orders  in  council,  and  on  the  motion 
of  the  Marquis  of  I^ansdowne  in  the  Lords.  On  March  9 a bill 
of  indemnity  was  brought  in,  but  the  discussion  was  put  off  till 
the  reports  of  the  committee  were  presented  ; and  the  reports 
did  not  disappoint  public  expectation.  The  situation  of  the 
Bank  was  represented  as  most  favourable,*®  the  Bank  having  a 
large  capital  and  aboimding  resources,  but  many  causes  liad  con- 
curred in  bringing  about  the  eventful  crisis.  Since  the  war 
commenced,  a complete  change  had  been  made  in  the  course  of 

‘ Miuulon  floiuc,  Feb.  27th,  1797. 

‘ At  a meeting  of  mercbantti,  bankers,  &c.,  held  here  this  day,  to  consider  of 
the  steps  which  it  may  be  proper  to  take  to  prevent  embarrassment  to  public 
credit,  from  the  effects  of  any  ill-founded  or  exaggernteti  alarms,  and  to  support  it 
with  the  utmost  exertions  at  the  present  important  conjuncture — 

The  Lord  Mayor  in  the  chair — 

Resolved,  unanimously,  “that  we,  the  undersigned,  being  highly  sensible  how  neces- 
Kiry  the  preservation  of  public  credit  is  at  this  time,  do  most  readily  hereby 
declare  that  we  will  nut  refuse  to  receive  banknotes  in  payment  of  any  sum  of 
money  to  be  paid  to  us  ; and  we  will  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  make  all  our 
payments  in  the  same  manner.  (Signed)  “ Brook  Watson.”  ' 

The  total  amount  of  demand  on  the  Bunk  on  February  25  was  13,770,390/., 
and  the  total  amount  of  assets,  exclusive  of  1 1,686,000/.  due  from  Government,  was 
17,597,280/.,  leaving  a surplus  of  3,826,890/.,  besides  the  Government  debt. 
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trade.  The  remittance  of  money  from  various  parts  could  only 
be  effected  in  a circuitous  manner,  in  consequence  of  interrup- 
tions in  the  means  of  direct  communication,  and  the  state  of  the 
countries  from  which  the  remittances  were  due.  The  increased 
rates  of  freight  and  insurance,  the  advanced  price  of  labour  and 
of  all  necessaries  of  life,  the  expenses  of  the  war,  the  operations 
of  the  Government  with  the  Bank,  each  and  all  had  contri- 
buted in  creating  an  increased  want  of  circulating  medium, 
just  at  a time  when,  in  consequence  of  the  alarm,  the  security 
of  banknotes  had  become  doubtful.  Neither  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  nor  that  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
attempted  to  speculate  how  far  these  circumstances  were  aggra- 
vated by  the  policy  of  the  Bank,  or  otherwise.  They  contented 
themselves  in  giving  the  fullest  information  they  could  elicit 
on  the  subject.  Nothing  more,  in  fact,  was  wanting.  Enough 
had  been  stated  to  restore  full  confidence ; and  the  Government 
and  the  Bank,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  mercantile 
community,  gave  themselves  to  introduce  measures  calculated 
to  remove  or  alleviate  any  inconvenience  which  might  result 
from  the  suspension  of  cash  payment.  The  circulation  of  notes 
of  5l.  was  commenced,  and  of  notes  under  5i.  was  sanctioned.'® 

As  a substitute  for  guineas  a certain  quantity  of  dollars  was 
issued,  with  a miniature  impression  of  the  British  stamp.'*  A 
copper  penny  was  first  put  in  circulation,  and  the  Bank  was  not 
only  indemnified  for  the  illegality  of  the  suspension,  but  for- 
mally forbidden  to  give  cash  in  payments,  except  in  stated  cases, 
and  up  to  a limited  amount.'*  As  for  the  mercantile  classes, 

*•  The  nmonnt  of  banknotes  nndcr  5/.  on  August  26,  1797,  was  934,000f.  in  a 
total  circulation  of  10,668,0007.;  but  in  1811,  and  several  successive  years,  the  notes 
under  67.  constituted  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  circulation. 

” A 20«.  piece  in  gold  was  first  issued  by  Charles  II.  at  the  Restoration,  and 
was  subsequently  called  a guinea.  But  though  issued  at  20s.,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  it  rose  in  current  value  to  30s.,  and  its  value  was  not  finally  fixed  at  21s. 
until,  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  a proclamation  was  issued  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  and  a new  indenture  made,  dated  Hay  6,  1718,  in  which  the  coin  was 
designated  a guinea,  or  twenty-one  shilling  piece,  and  was  ordered  to  pass  for  21s. 
sterling. 

" In  1797  Spanish  dollars  were  issued,  countermarked  upon  the  neck  of  the  bust 
with  the  king's  head  ; but  the  number  of  counterfeits  which  immediately  appeared 
in  circulation  rendered  it  necessary  to  withdraw  them;  and,  in  1804,  dollars, 
rest'imped  at  Birmingham  with  the  effigy  of  the  king,  were  substituted  for  them.— 

Fint  7?epor7  of  tht  Deputy-Matter  of  the  Mint,  p.  7 (1871). 

••  37  Geo.  III.  cc.  28,  32,  40.  46.  ^ 
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they  were  never  really  grieved  at  such  a strange  issue ; and, 
when  confidence  was  restored,  they  indulged  in  the  hope  that 
the  Bank  of  England,  thereafter  free  from  the  incubus  of  a 
metallic  currency,  woidd  be  better  able  to  act  liberally  in  its 
accommodation. 

Sadly  disappointed  indeed  they  were  when  they  found  that, 
with  or  without  the  obligation  to  pay  gold,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land wisely  decided  upon  continuing  the  same  cautious  man- 
agement, and  on  imposing  the  same  effective  checks  on  its 
Want  of  issues  as  heretofore.  Again,  therefore,  they  met  to 

currency,  complain  that  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the 

Bank  in  the  discounting  of  bills  and  notes  was  inadequate  to 
the  extended  commerce  of  the  country;*®  that,  without  an  ex- 
tension of  the  circulating  mediiun  of  the  kingdom  by  discount 
of  mercantile  bills  and  notes,  the  general  commerce  of  the 
country  would  be  exposed  to  the  most  serious  immediate  and 
alarming  evils  ; that  the  recent  mark  of  confidence  reposed  in 
the  Bank  of  England  by  the  respectable  association  for  receiv- 
ing their  notes,  notwithstanding  the  order  in  council  of  Feb- 
ruary 26,  had  given  the  merchants  and  traders  a fair  claim  to 
reasonable  and  necessary  accommodation ; that  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  export  and  import  trade  of  Great  Britain  had 
amounted,  on  an  average  of  the  last  six  years,  to  forty-five 
millions  per  annum ; that  there  were  always  two  months’  supply 
of  merchandise  in  the  custody  of  the  merchants  and  traders ; 
and  that  a discount  accommodation  to  such  proportion,  backed 
by  such  security,  might  be  afforded  without  risk.  These  resolu- 
tions were  communicated  to  the  Bank  directors ; but  they 
answered  that  they  were  xmprepared  to  adopt  any  fixed  plan, 
or  to  pledge  themselves  to  advance  any  specific  sum ; and  that, 
whilst  willing  to  be  as  helpful  to  trade  as  possible,  their  trans- 
actions with  the  Government  were  far  too  involved  to  allow 
them  to  be  liberal  towards  the  merchants.  By  degrees,  how- 
ever, confidence  was  restored,  and  with  it  the  want  of  currency 
ceased  to  be  a subject  of  public  grievance. 

**  The  annual  average  amount  of  commercial  paper  under  discount  at  the  Bank 
was,  in  1797,6,350,000/.;  1798,4,490,600/.;  1799,  6,403,900/.  On  the  week  ended 
Fubniary  26, 1 797,  the  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation  was  further 
reduced  to  8,640,260/. ; but  in  May  it  had  increased  to  10,892,870/.;  and,  in  the 
week  ended  February  23,  1798,  to  13,003,780/, 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  fFAH  AND  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION. 

1793-1800. 

Effects  of  War  on  Commerce. — Infriogement  of  the  Treaty  of  1786. — 
Retaliatory  Measures  between  France  and  England. — Complaints  of  Neu- 
tral States. — Protests  of  the  United  States. — Trade  with  the  United 
States. — The  Dutch  and  Neutral  Trading. — Commerce  arith  Russia. — 
Trade  with  Italy. — Fluctuation  of  Prices. — Progress  of  Science  in 
France. — Adrance  of  Science  and  Literature  in  England. 

Thb  business  of  the  world  can  be  carried  on  safely  and  advan- 
tageously only  in  time  of  peace.  Commerce  is  the  handmaid 
of  peace.  With  the  introduction  of  war,  public  at-  Eitecuot 
tention  is  at  once  diverted  from  industrial  to  military  merce. 
pursuits,  the  principal  marts  of  merchandise  become  the  scenes 
of  warfare  and  bloodshed,  the  sea  ceases  to  be  the  highway  of 
peaceful  industry,  the  finances  of  the  nation  are  paralysed,  and 
capital  and  industry  take  wing  to  happier  regions.  Nothing 
can  be  more  fallacious  than  that  war  can,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  permanently  favourable  to  commerce.  It  may  create 
an  extraordinary  demand  of  certain  articles  for  military  and 
naval  purposes,  and  certain  industries  may  be  temporarily 
benefited.  But  that  produces  only  a passing  gleam  of  commer- 
cial activity.  The  ultimate  results  are  generally  the  destruc- 
tion of  property,  the  impoverishment  of  the  masses,  and  the 
overturning  of  settled  industries. 

As  we  enter  upon  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution  it  is 
grievous  to  find  all  the  circumstances  incident  to  war  im- 
mensely aggravated  by  the  practice  of  warfare  intro- 
duced  by  the  belligerent  parties  almost  in  utter  defi- 
ance  of  international  law.  Long  before  war  was 
declared  between  France  and  England  complaints  were  made 
on  both  sides  of  the  infringement  of  the  treaty  of  1786.  On 
the  part  of  this  country,  it  became  almost  a necessity  to  pro- 
hibit the  circulation  of  assignats  as  well  as  the  exports  of  arms, 
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ammunition,  and  naval  stores ; and  with  straitened  resources  at 
home  there  was  some  justification  for  the  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  grain  and  flour.  On  the  part  of  France  she  was  not 
likely  to  encourage  any  longer  the  importation  of  British  goods. 
It  became,  in  fact,  too  evident  that  the  altered  state  of  relations 
and  the  new  exigencies  were  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  policy 
of  freedom  which  that  treaty  of  commerce  had  established. 

Unfortimately  France  associated  these  acts  with  the  un- 
friendly position  which  England  had  assumed,  and  considered 
Ret«ii»tory  them  as  so  many  provocatives  of  hostility.  As  soon, 
between  therefore,  as  war  was  openly  declared,  the  Convention 
ungund.  passed  a decree  authorising  the  French  navy  to  seize 
and  carry  into  the  ports  of  the  republic  all  neutral  vessels 
laden  with  merchandise.  And,  forthwith,  orders  in  council 
were  issued  in  this  country  laying  an  embargo  on  all  French 
ships,  and  granting  general  reprisals  against  France.  As  the 
animosity  increased  between  the  two  countries  the  French 
began  to  regard  all  foreigners,  and  especially  the  English,  with 
peculiar  suspicion,  if  not  hatred.  In  August  the  Convention 
declared  that  all  foreigners,  natives  of  countries  at  war  with 
France,  should  be  subject  to  arrest,  that  their  effects  should  be 
put^under  seal,  and  that  all  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Hano- 
verians, subjects  to  the  king  of  England,  should  be  arrested  and 
their  property  confiscated.  Not  content  with  this,  a decree  was 
also  issued,  prohibiting,  throughout  the  territories  of  France, 
the  use  of  English  merchandise,  and  ordering  all  persons 
directly  or  indirectly  importing,  introducing,  selling,  purchas- 
ing, or  permitting  the  introduction  of  them,  to  be  imprisoned 
in  irons  for  twenty  years.  If  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
England  to  retaliate  in  measures  of  this  nature  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  destroy  the  French  trade  to  the  very  utmost  by  hin- 
dering, by  every  means  in  her  power,  the  entry  of  provisions 
and  merchandise  into  France.  But  she  did  this  and  more. 
By  a system  of  treaties  and  alliances,  as  well  as  by  agreements 
of  subsidies,  she  raised  all  Europe  against  her.  The  treaties 
concluded  with  the  principal  powers  provided  that  the  ports  of 
such  countries  should  be  shut  against  French  vessels;  that  the 
exportation  of  warlike  and  naval  stores,  as  well  as  of  wheat  and 
other  provisions,  should  be  prohibited;  and  that  all  such  nations 
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should  unite  in  their  efiFort  to  prevent  neutral  powers  from 
aCFording  any  protection,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  property 
and  commerce  of  France.  Need  we  comment  on  measures  like 
these  ? The  utter  disregard  of  neutral  rights  shown  by  the 
first  decree  of  the  Convention ; the  mad  hatred  of  France 
against  British  subjects  and  British  goods,  as  if  that  would 
in  the  least  aflfect  the  policy  of  England ; and,  finally,  the 
British  efiFort  to  raise  up  a European  conflagration,  one  and 
all  are  acts  of  barbarism  utterly  imworthy  of  civilised  states. 

The  evil  of  such  measures  was,  that  they  inflicted  even 
greater  injury  on  states  which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  war  than  on  France  herself.  A few  countries  Oompuinu 

. of  QeQtrftl 

which  stood  in  danger  of  being  subjugated  by  France  »ut«. 
applauded  any  efiFort  that  might  have  a tendency  to  keep  her 
in  check.  But  neutral  powers,  the  Northern  especially,  loudly 
resented  this  interference  with  their  trade  and  navigation,  and 
positively  asserted  their  determination  to  insist  on  their  rights. 
Entirely  dependent  for  their  trade  on  a free  navigation,  and 
accustomed  to  carry  on  their  trade  between  the  belligerent 
powers,  and  to  supply  the  contending  nations  with  their  pro- 
duce, Sweden  and  Norway  saw,  very  speedily,  that  the  preten- 
sions of  France  and  England  would,  if  not  resisted,  altogether 
destroy  their  commerce;  and  therefore,  in  1794,  they  entered 
into  a convention  for  the  defence  of  their  mutual  rights. 

But  another  power,  still  more  formidable,  the  United  States 
of  America,  was  interested  in  securing  the  freedom  of  her 
ships  in  European  waters.  At  first,  when  both  French  Protwtof 
and  British  cruisers  were  instructed  to  take  enemy’s  sut«. 
property  foimd  in  neutral  vessels,  an  exception  was  made  in 
favour  of  American  ships ; but  the  privilege  was  not  long 
maintained,  and  consequently  the  remonstrances  of  the  United 
States  Government  were  not  very  measured.  When,  however, 
the  British  cruisers  went  so  far  as  to  impress  or  to  wrest,'  by 

' The  power  of  impressing  men  for  the  sea  service  was  long  held  by  England  as 
a prerogative  of  the  Crown,  though  it  was  submitted  to  with  great  reluctance. 
The  practice  was  deduced  from  the  maxim  that  private  mischief  had  better  bo  sub- 
mitted to  than  public  detriment  and  inconvenience  should  ensue.  The  prerogative, 
however,  could  at  most  extend  within  British  soil  and  British  territory,  and  it  is 
quite  clear  that  when  a British  cruiser  entered  an  American  vessel  in  order  to  take 
therefrom  supposed  British  subjects,  he  far  (zcerded  the  limits  of  such  prerogative 
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force,  British  mariners  out  of  American  ships,  the  Americans 
were  not  disposed  to  condone  the  offence,  and,  both  against 
England  and  France,  the  cabinet  of  Washington  thundered  its 
protests.  Anxious  to  bring  about  a collision  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  France,  in  answer  to  such  protests, 
made  a show  of  recognising  neutral  rights  by  offering  to  relax 
her  navigation  law  in  favour  of  neutral  countries,  and  by  open- 
ing the  ports  of  her  colonies  to  every  neutral  flag,  concessions 
which  she  might  well  make  at  a time  when  she  was  shut  out 
from  all  her  colonies.  But  soon  after  the  issue  of  a decree  to 
that  effect,  she  ordered  her  ships  of  war  and  privateers  to  seize 
and  carry  into  the  ports  of  the  republic  any  merchant  vessel 
wholly  or  in  part  laden  with  provisions,  being  neutral  property, 
bound  to  all  enemy’s  port,  or  having  on  board  merchandise  be- 
longing to  an  enemy.  Nor  did  England  remain  behind  France 
in  restricting  still  further  neutral  trading.  Little  caring  for  the 
interests  of  neutrals,  she  issued  instructions  to  British  cruisers, 
authorising  them  to  stop  all  vessels  laden  wholly  or  in  part 
with  corn,  bound  to  any  port  of  France,  or  any  port  occupied 
by  French  armies,  making  provision,  however,  for  indemnifying 
the  owners  and  releasing  the  crews. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  our  commerce  with 
the  United  States  was  increasing  at  a rapid  pace.  In  1 7 93  the  im- 
Trade  with  ports  from  the  States  amounted  to  903,000i.,  and  the 
States.  exports  to  3,513,000f.  In  1798,  our  imports  thence 
amounted  to  1,800,000^.,  and  our  exports  to  7,000,000i.  The 
United  States  benefited  immensely  by  the  war,  and  it  was  then 
that  their  maritime  resources  were  materially  developed.  With 
a large  number  of  merchant  ships,  and  in  an  excellent  position 
for  carrying  on  maritime  operations  with  distant  regions,  the 
United  States  could,  in  many  cases,  oust  Britain  from  her  ac- 
customed traffic.  A great  part  of  West  India  produce  was 
carried  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  being  reshipped  for  Europe 
in  neutral  bottoms.  American  produce  was  in  great  demand  for 
the  armies  and  navies  of  the  belligerent  powers ; and,  better 
than  all,  the  productive  power  of  the  United  States  was  growing 
apace.  We  have  mentioned  already  that  cotton  had  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced  into  Georgia  and  South  Carolina;  but 
hitherto  the  operation  of  separating  cotton  from  the  seed  was 
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excessively  slow.  In  1793,  however,  Whitney  invented  a ma- 
chine for  the  purpose,  which  did  for  the  planters  of  the  Ameri- 
can states  what  the  genius  of  Arkwright  and  Watt  did  for  the 
cotton  manufacturers  of  England.  Previous  to  1790  the  United 
States  did  not  export  a single  pound  of  cotton : Whitney’s  in- 
vention came  into  operation  in  1793,  and,  in  1794,  1,600,000 
lbs.  were  exported.  In  1791  they  grew  of  produce 

offered  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  In  1861  they  exported 
upwards  of  one  thousand  million  pounds  of  cotton ; another 
instance  of  the  power  of  machinery.  For  many  years  England 
was  most  anxious  to  conclude  a treaty  of  commerce  with 
the  United  States;  yet  the  treaty,  which  was  concluded  by 
Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Jay  on  November  19,  1794,  was  not 
accepted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
till  April  30,  1796,  and  was  not  sanctioned  in  this  country 
till  1797. 

Our  trade  with  Holland  had  been  for  some  time  considerable, 
and  in  1793  and  1794  our  exports  thither  amounted  to  upwards 
of  1,600,0001.,  but  the  operations  of  the  French  in  that  The  Dutch 
territory  put  an  end  to  nearly  the  whole  trade ; and  in 
1795  our  exports  barely  amounted  to  100,0001.  When  Holland 
was  invaded  by  France,  England  extended  to  her  all  the  restric- 
tions imposed  against  France.  On  February  9,  instructions 
were  given  to  the  commanders  of  our  ships  of  war  and  priva- 
teers, to  bring  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  all  Dutch 
vessels  bound  to  and  from  any  port  of  Holland.  And  on  Sep- 
tember 15  an  order  in  council  was  issued  for  general  reprisals 
against  the  Dutch.*  But  the  Dutch  were  not  free  to  act  as 
they  pleased,  and  it  was  only  imder  the  dictates  of  their 
invaders,  the  French,  that  they  issued  a proclamation  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  into  the  United  Provinces  of  any  British 
produce  and  manufactiu’e. 

The  commercial  treaty  concluded  with  Russia  in  1766  hav- 
ing been  allowed  to  expire  in  1793,  a new  commercial  treaty 
was  concluded,  the  preamble  of  which  set  forth  the  desire  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  thereby  to 


’ An  order  in  council  for  grunting  general  reprisals  against  Spain  was  made  on 
November  9,  1796. 
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been  the  parent  of  not  a few  important  reforms,  and  the  herald 
of  many  novel  and  beneficent  principles  for  which  Europe  and 
the  world  will  be  ever  grateful.  Some  of  the  noblest  principles 
of  the  civil  code  were  established  in  the  very  midst  of  the  revo- 
lution. We  should  never  forget  that,  as  by  an  ovation,  France 
then  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  slavery,  not  only  in  France  but 
in  all  the  French  colonies  ; and  that  it  was  then  that  liberty  of 
conscience,  equality  before  the  law,  the  participation  of  every 
citizen  in  the  government  of  the  state,  the  opening  of  the  public 
service  to  merit,  the  incompatibility  of  the  legislative  with  the 
executive  functions,  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  meeting, 
the  institution  of  the  trial  by  jury,  the  publicity  of  debates,  the 
abolition  of  torture,  the  free  exercise  of  professions  and  trades, 
and  open  and  free  instruction  to  all  classes,  were  one  and  all 
proclaimed.  Certainly  these  are  precious  conquests  which 
marked  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  we  must  hail 
them  as  the  inaugiu*ation  of  an  entirely  new  system  of  politics, 
economics,  and  legislation. 

In  England  it  was  the  same.  ‘ The  reign  of  George  III.,’  said 
Lord  Brougham,  ‘ may  in  some  important  respects  be  justly  re- 
AdTRnee  of  g^^ed  as  the  Augustan  age  of  modem  history.  The 
greatest  statesmen,  the  most  consummate  captains,  the 
most  finished  orators,  the  first  historians,  all  flourished 
during  this  period.  Though  it  could  show  no  poet  like  Dante, 
Milton,  Tasso,  or  Dryden,  no  dramatist  like  Shakspeare  or  Cor- 
neille, no  philosopher  to  equal  Bacon,  Newton,  or  Locke,  it 
nevertheless  in  some  branches,  and  these  not  the  least  im- 
portant, of  natural  sciences,  very  far  surpassed  the  achievements 
of  former  days,  while  of  political  science,  the  most  important  of 
all,  it  first  laid  the  foundations  and  then  reared  the  super- 
structure.’ In  March,  1799,  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain  was  formed  for  diffusing  the  knowledge  and  facilitating 
the  general  introduction  of  useful  mechanical  inventions  and 
improvements,  and  for  teaching,  hy  courses  of  philosophical 
lectures  and  experiments,  the  application  of  science  to  the 
common  purposes  of  life.  And  it  was  a happy  idea  to  produce, 
in  a great  historical  engraving  beautifully  executed,  the  most 
authentic  portraits  of  upwards  of  fifty  eminent  men  of  science, 
supposed  to  have  met  together  in  the  upper  library  of  that 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BRITISH  AND  FRENCH  FINANCES  DURING  THE  WAR 
OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

1793-1800. 

Financial  Exigencies. — Hoarding  of  Treasure. — Early  Modes  of  borrow- 
ing Money. — Commencement  of  the  National  Debt — Debt  at  the  Kevolu- 
tion  in  1688. — The  National  Debt  from  Queen  Anne  to  George  HI. — 

Perplexity  at  the  Growth  of  the  Debt The  Sinking  Fund. — Loans 

contracted  by  Mr.  Pitt — The  Loyalty  Loan. — The  Income  Tax. — 
Review  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Financial  Policy. — State  of  Finances  in  France. — 
Issue  of  Assignats. — Issue  of  Territorial  Mandates. 

To  realise  what  war  produces  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  tho 
finances  of  the  nation  diu*ing  this  eventful  period.  It  is  easy 
to  declare  war,  but  we  cannot  raise  and  maintain  nn„ciai 
large  armies,  build,  equip,  and  put  in  commission  “‘8®“““- 
huge  ships  of  the  line,  and  secure  the  aid  of  needy  allies 
and  mercenary  troops,  without  incurring  a heavy  expenditure. 
No  greater  evidence  in  truth  could  we  possess  of  the  wonder- 
ful power  wielded  by  Mr.  Pitt  at  this  momentous  crisis,  than 
the  hold  he  obtained  on  the  leading  capitalists,  with  whom, 
after  all,  it  rested  to  supply  the  necessary  funds.  Often 
he  must  have  been  at  a loss  how  to  solve  the  difficult 
dilemma  of  loans  and  taxes,  and  it  must  have  been  an  irk- 
some task  to  him  to  have  to  knock  so  frequently  at  the 
door,  either  of  the  Bank  of  England  or  of  the  few  bankers 
and  money  dealers  who  had  then  the  monopoly  of  capital. 
We  know  that  where  there  is  no  competition  a contract  is 
always  made  at  great  disadvantage,  and  we  may  well  fancy 
how  ill  Mr.  Pitt  fared  when  he  had  to  recur  to  the  same 
parties,  who  formed  one  imited  band,  for  the  negotiation  of  his 
Bucces.sive  loans.  Nor  could  there  be  any  disguising  of  tho 
pressing  necessity.  The  revenue  of  the  country  was  very  far 
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behind  the  annual  expenditure.*  Fresh  taxes  could  not  be  raised. 
If  the  war  is  to  be  continued,  it  must  be  with  borrowed  money ; 
and  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  we  find  Mr.  Pitt  consenting  to  any 
terms  in  order  to  obtain  the  wherewithal  to  pay  for  the  armies 
and  navies,  and  to  meet  the  many  other  exigencies  of  war.  The 
wonder  is  whence  the  money  came  from.  Had  the  millions, 
yearly  expended,  been  accumulated  from  the  labour  of  former 
years?  Did  they  represent  the  actual  saving  of  the  nation  ? We 
fear  they  did  so  only  to  a limited  extent.  It  was  not  the  past 
earnings  that  were  used.  It  was  the  future  earnings  that  were 
mortgaged,  and  for  these  the  credit  of  the  capitalists  became 
pledged.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  England  was  then 
probably  the  safest  state  in  Europe,  and  that  foreign  capitalists 
invested  their  funds  more  readily  in  British  than  in  any  other 
securities.  In  so  far  then  as  the  amount  expended  really 
represented  the  earnings  of  previous  labour,  it  was  not  of 
England  alone  but  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  ay  of  America  also, 
whence  came  large  amounts.*  Only  England  became  indebted 
for  it  all,  and  she  is  still  bearing  the  burden  on  her  shoulders. 

The  story  of  the  national  debt*  is  an  interesting  one,  and 
before  we  enter  into  the  immense  additions  made  to  it  in 
iioarting  o(  consequcncc  of  the  French  Eevolution  and  war,  it  may 
treuaro.  ^ ^ t^ace  in  a few  words  the  progress  of  the 

debt  from  the  beginning.  The  resources  of  national  credit 
were  not  known  among  the  ancients,  consequently,  in  time  of 
peace,  they  used  to  amass  stores  of  wealth  to  meet  the  con- 
tingencies of  war.  Cyrus,  it  is  said,  accumulated  a consider- 
able treasure,  and  the  treastire  of  Ptolemasus  Philadelphus  was 
estimated  at  74,000  talents.  Alexander  found  at  Ecbatana 
38,000  talents.  Tiberius  had  amassed  vast  amounts  of  sesterces, 
which  Caligula  wasted  in  one  year.  Csesar  seized  a treasure  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  in  later  times  Charles  V.,  Henry  IV., 

' The  total  net  income  of  Great  Britain  from  customs,  excise,  stamps,  taxes, 
post  office,  and  other  receipts,  in  1703,  was  18,131,3427.,  and  at  about  that  limit  it 
continued  till  1799,  when  it  increased  to  31,783,0847.  The  total  expenditure 
meanwhile  increased  from  36,118,1547.  in  1793,  to  86,163,8187.  in  1799. 

’ The  amount  of  foreign  property  in  the  British  funds  on  November  24,  1810, 
was  14,666,9947.  Stocks,  and  6,7607.  Terminable  Annuities. 

* See  Return  of  Income  and  Expenditure,  1688-1869  (366  of  1869) ; History  of 
the  National  Debt,  by  J,  J.  Grellier,  London,  1810, 
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Popes  Paul  and  Sixtus  V.,  and  the  Swiss  Cantons  each 
amassed  treasures  for  their  wars.  Napoleon,  too,  made  use  of 
a treasure  found  in  the  crypt  of  the  Tuileries  for  the  battles  of 
1813  and  1814,  and  large  sums  were  understood  to  be  buried  in 
the  fortress  of  St.  Petersburg  previous  to  the  Crimean  war.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  done  in  the  direction  of  hoarding  in 
ancient  times,  the  practice  had  long  been  abandoned,  especi- 
ally since  the  introduction  of  the  mode  of  obtaining  money 
by  public  loans. 

The  earliest  traces  of  a state  borrowing  money  for  national 
purposes  may  be  found  in  the  history  of  Venice.  In  1170,  the 
finances  of  the  republic  being  in  disorder,  in  conse-  Early  modm 
quence  of  a disastrous  conflict  with  the  Mussulmans  moM™**"** 
and  a war  with  Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  great  council  raised  a 
forced  loan,  for  the  interest  of  which  the  public  revenues  were 
pledged.  In  England  the  early  sovereigns,  experiencing  great 
diflBculty  in  raising  the  necessary  income,  not  only  anticipated 
the  revenue  by  tallies,^  but  frequently  resorted  to  borrowing 
money  sometimes  from  the  clergy,  often  from  the  Jews®  and 
foreigners,  and  occasionally  by  the  sudden  levying  of  forced 
loans.  As  a security  for  the  repayment  of  a loan  of  200, 000^. 
granted  to  her  by  the  citizens  of  London,  Queen  Mary,  in  1558, 
mortgaged  land ; and  King  Charles,  in  1625,  sent  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  to  Holland  to  borrow  300,000^.  on  the  pledge  of 

' The  word  ' tallies,'  derived  from  the  French,  signitles  catting.  The  tallies 
were  pieces  of  wood  cat  in  a pecnliar  manner  of  correspondency  : for  example,  a 
stick  or  rod  of  hazel,  or  some  other  wood,  well  dried  and  seasoned,  was  cut  square 
and  uniform  at  each  end  and  in  the  shaft.  The  sum  of  money  which  it  bore  was 
cut  in  notches  in  the  wood  by  the  Cutter  of  the  tallies,  and  likewise  written  upon 
two  sides  of  it  by  the  Writer  of  the  tallies.  The  tally  was  cleft  in  the  middle  by 
the  depntycbamberlains  with  a knife  and  mallet,  through  the  shaft  and  the  notches, 
whereby  it  mode  two  halves,  each  half  having  a superscription  and  a half  part  of 
the  notch  or  notches.  A notch  of  such  a largeness  signified  M.  1. ; a notch  of  another 
largeness  c.  1.,  &c.  It  being  thus  divided  or  cleft,  one  part  of  it  was  called  a tally, 
the  other  a counter  tally.  And  when  tliese  two  parts  came  afterwards  to  bo  joined, 
if  they  were  genuine,  they  fitted  so  exactly  that  they  appeared  evidently  to  be  parts 
the  one  of  the  other.— Madox,  HUtory  of  He  Exchequer,  fol.  ed.  p.  709. 

* King  Henry  the  Third  borrowed  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Comewall,  5,000  marks 
sterling,  and  for  securing  the  payment  thereof  assigned  and  set  over  all  bis  Jews  of 
England  to  the  said  Earl,  and  bound  them  to  pay  the  Earl  3,000  marks,  which 
they  owed  to  the  King,  at  certain  terms  or  days,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  600/.  for 
every  default  of  payment,  and  gave  the  Earl  power  to  distrain  them  by  their  chattel 
and  bodies  for  the  same. — Madox,  from  Roll  of  39th  Henry  III.,  anno  1253. 
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the  crown  jewels.  Privy  seals  and  letters  patent  were  also  used 
as  securities  for  loans ; but  in  all  cases  loans  were  contracted 
by  the  sovereign  upon  his  own  authority  and  upon  the  security 
of  his  own  property  or  revenue.  In  process  of  time,  however, 
and  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  burden  of  the  debt  was 
shifted  from  the  king’s  shoulders  to  those  of  the  nation,  but 
even  then,  and  for  a long  time  after,  the  expedients  used  by 
the  state  in  raising  funds  were  in  marked  contrast  with  those 
afforded  by  modem  practice. 

At  the  period  of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  the  whole  amount 
outstanding  on  tallies  of  loan,  excluding  the  bankers’  debt, 
Drbtattiw  contracted  in  consequence  of  the  shutting  of  the  ex- 

KevoluUou  ^ ° ^ ^ 

ofiess.  chequer  in  1672,  was  84,8881.,  which  was  issued  in 
anticipation  of  the  duties  on  French  linen.  This  amount  con- 
stituted the  whole  of  the  public  debt  at  that  time,  though  there 
were  arrears  due  to  the  army  and  navy  amounting  to  300,000^. 
But  the  war  expenditure  necessitated  the  raising  of  large  sums 
by  loan  in  addition  to  increased  taxation.^  At  6rst  such  sums 
were  raised  in  the  ordinary  mode  by  tallies  of  loan  charged  on 
and  in  anticipation  of  various  duties.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  the  large  amount  required,  the  several  funds  proved 
wholly  insufficient  to  meet  the  charges  upon  them,  and  the 
tallies  fell  to  a heavy  discount.  It  then  became  necessary  to 
raise  money  by  loan  in  other  ways,  and  the  first  operation  was 
made  in  1692  by  the  commencement  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment life  annuities  ^ and  tontines,*  followed  soon  after  by  long 

* The  var  in  IreUod,  and  againat  Fiance,  1688  to  1697,  entailed  an  expenditure 
of  32,643,000;. 

' Under  the  4th  W.  tc  M.  c.  3,  1,000,0001.  was  authorised  to  be  raised,  for 
which  the  contributors  were  to  receive  lOf.  per  cent,  per  annum  for  seven  years, 
and  afterwards  7t  per  cent,  on  the  lives  of  their  nominees,  with  benefit  of  survivor- 
ship till  the  number  was  reduced  to  seven.  In  1694,  life  annuities  were  granted, 
for  one,  two,  or  three  lives  at  the  option  of  the  purchasers.  (See  a Paper  on  the 
Financial  Statistics  of  British  Oovemment  Life  Annuities,  by  Frederick  Hendriks, 
Esq.,  ‘Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,’  vol.  xix.  326.) 

• A tontine  or  annuity,  with  benefit  of  survivorship  among  the  subscribers  or 
nominees,  was  first  proposed  by  Tonti,  a Neapolitan,  in  1653.  The  first  time  a 
tontine  was  tried  in  England  was  in  1692,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  under 
4 W,  & M.  c.  3,  for  1,000,000;.,  in  shares  of  lOOf.  each.  There  were  1,002 
nominees.  The  age  of  the  oldest  male  life  nominated  was  46,  and  female  life  61. 
The  tontine  annuity  expired  on  the  6thJuly,  1783,  by  the  death  of  the  lust  nominee. 
The  second  tontine  was  in  1766,  but  it  almost  wholly  failed.  The  third  and  last 
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annuities.  But  the  sums  so  obtained  were  far  from  sufficient. 
At  a time  when  few  opportunities  were  offered  for  investment, 
and  when  commercial  adventures  were  exceedingly  dangerous 
and  speculative,  money-holders  were  easily  persuaded  that  they 
could  do  no  better  than  lend  to  the  state  at  a high  rate  of 
interest,  and  once  the  idea  was  suggested  of  a great  national 
bank,  with  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  banking  as  a compensation 
for  such  a favour,  the  Bank  of  England  was  forthwith  incorpor- 
ated in  1694,  and  l,200,000i.  was  advanced  by  it  to  the  state  at 
8 per  cent.  A few  years  after  another  2,000, OOOi.  was  obtained 
on  like  terms  from  the  East  India  Company,  and  thus  the 
foundations  were  laid  of  our  present  national  debt. 

At  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  in  1701,  the  funded  debt 
of  the  nation  was  3,200,000Z. ; but  her  reign  was  signalised 
by  the  war  with  France  to  humble  the  Bourbons  and  -me  n»- 
to  deprive  Philip  of  the  crown  of  Spain ; a war  from  Quc«n 
which  lasted  ten  years,  during  which  the  finances 
continued  in  a wretched  condition.  Though  heavy  war  taxes 
were  raised,  by  the  conclusion  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign  in  1713 
the  debt  rose  to  26,000,000/.®  Public  credit  was  then  ex- 
tremely depressed,  and  the  securities  of  the  state  were  at  a 
discount  of  40  to  50  per  cent,  in  the  market.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  Government  allowed  the  Bank  to  purchase 
exchequer  tallies  and  other  securities  to  the  amount  of 
1,000,000/.,  and  upon  condition  of  withdrawing  them  from  cir- 
culation to  add  them  to  the  capital  as  so  much  money  lent  to 
the  Government.  The  reign  of  George  I.  was  one  of  uninter- 
rupted peace ; yet  a considerable  sum  was  obtained  from  the 
South  Sea  Company;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  reign  in 
1 727,  the  debt  had  risen  to  53,000,000/.,  with  an  annual  interest 
of  2,200,000/.  Some  time  afterwards  the  Spanish  war  '*  took 
place,  which  caused  another  large  increase  of  debt,  so  that,  in 

English  tontine  was  created  in  1789.  under  29  Geo.  III.  c.  41,  when  it  was  proposed 
to  raise  1,002,600/.  in  sums  of  100/.  5s.  each.  The  total  amount  raised  was 
1,002,140/.,  but  the  contractors  not  being  able  to  complete  the  subscriptions  on 
these  terms,  the  several  contributors  were  allowed  in  the  following  year,  under  the 
act  30  Geo.  III.  c.  45,  the  alternative  of  a long  annuity. 

* The  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  1702-1713,  cost  this  country  50,684,000/. 

'•  The  war  with  Spain,  1718-1721,  cost  4,547,000/.  ; aud,  in  1739-1748, 
43,656,000/. 
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1749,  it  amounted  to  76,000,000Z.  After  it  occurred  the  Seven 
Years’  War,  and  the  debt  increased  to  135,700,000^.  No  change 
was  made  in  the  public  debt  from  1763  to  the  commencement 
of  the  American  war  in  1776;  but  by  the  end  of  it,  when  the 
finances  were  somewhat  organised  in  1786,  the  nation  found 
itself  burdened  with  the  heavy  sum  of  260,000,000^.,  from 
which  sum  it  rose  to  269,000,000^  on  January  5,  1793. 

This  increased  legacy  of  debt  which  the  American  war  left 
behind,  pressed  hard  on  the  mind  of  the  country  and  staggered 
the  best  politician;  the  more  so  at  a time  when  the  moral  sense 
of  the  nation  was  more  alive  to  the  duty  of  paying,  not  only 
„ , the  interest  but  the  entire  capital  of  the  debt  than 
Siowth  of  since  been.  Not  a few  indeed  prognos- 

thedebt.  ticated  a national  bankruptcy;  all  dreaded  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a grievous  biurden  on  the  industries  of  the 
nation.  And  there  were  not  wanting  physicians  ready  with 
their  remedies.”  Dr.  Price  came  forward  with  his  appeal 
to  the  public,  and  with  his  plan  for  redeeming  the  public 
debt.  Another  writer  published  his  ‘ thoughts  on  paying  the 
debt  by  a lottery,  the  prizes  to  arise  out  of  a diminution  of 
the  annual  interest.’  Another  wrote  ‘ on  the  dangerous  situ- 
ation of  England.  Another  published  a pamphlet  entitled 

n Numerous  were  the  writers  on  the  national  debt.  They  included  the  Earl  of 
Stair,  Earl  Stanhope,  Lord  Newharen,  Lord  Dundonald,  Pulteney,  Lord  Bath,  the 
Bishop  of  Cloyn,  Baron  Gilbert,  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  Sir  John  Daltymple,  Sir  John 
Barnard,  Edmund  Burke,  Samuel  Johnson,  Daniel  Defoe,  Mr.  Eden,  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  Dr.  Price,  Henry  Hartley,  Arthur  Young,  Dr.  Shehbeare,&c.&c.  The  follow- 
ing works  may  be  consulted ; — The  National  Debt  no  National  Grievance,  1768 ; A. 
Scheme  to  pay  off  the  National  Debt  by  a Repeal  of  the  Marriage  Act,  1767;  An 
Appeal  to  the  Public  on  the  National  Debt,  by  Robert  Price,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  1772 ; 
A candid  Inquiry  into  the  present  ruined  State  of  the  French  Monarchy,  1770 ; A 
Scheme  to  pay  the  National  Debt  in  30  Years  without  an  additional  Tax,  1778  ; 
The  Debt  compared  with  the  Revenue,  and  Impossibility  of  War  without  Economy, 
1781;  Old  Funds  sufficient  for  a New  Loan,  and  Proposal  to  lower  the  Interest  of 
Money  and  tax  the  Funds,  1781  ; Means  to  raise  the  Supply  within  the  Year, 
1780 ; Flans  for  redeeming  the  Public  Debt,  by  R.  Price,  D.D.,  1783 ; Thoughts 
on  paying  the  Debt  by  a Lottery,  the  Prizes  to  arise  out  of  a Diminution  of  the 
Annual  Interest,  1784 ; A Flan  for  consolidating  into  one  Rate  the  Land  and 
other  Taxes,  1784;  Flan  for  future  National  Defence,  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
1785  ; Dangerous  Situation  of  England,  and  Address  to  the  Landed,  Trading,  and 
Funded  Interests,  1786;  National  Debt  productive  of  National  Prosperity,  1787  ; 
Efficacy  of  a Sinking  Fund  considered,  1786  ; National  Debt  discussed,  towards  a 
radical  and  speedy  Payment,  1786;  Renovation:  a new  Mode  of  Representation 
and  Raising  Supplies;  Machiavel's  Infallible  Means  to  pay  off  onr  Debt,  1788. 
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‘Machiavel’s  Infallible  Means  to  pay  off  the  Debt.’  And  since 
experience  had  proved  that  the  old  plan  of  imposing  certain 
duties  and  appropriating  the  produce  to  the  payment  of  in- 
terest, and  eventually  to  the  cancelling  of  the  debt  itself,  had 
not  worked  well,  the  only  plan  which  appeared  feasible  was  the 
renewal  of  the  sinking  fund,  which  had  been  tried  before  and 
had  really  worked  with  some  success.  The  scheme  was  first 
suggested  by  Earl  Stanhope  in  1716  under  the  administration 
of  Walpole,  when  the  sum  of  32,000^.,  saved  in  the  interest  on 
the  capital  due  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  South  Sea 
Company,  was  left  to  increase  at  compound  interest.'*  By  1727 
the  fund  thus  created  paid  off  all  the  redeemable  debt  not  sub- 
scribed into  the  South  Sea  stock ; and,  on  that  year,  a reduction 
having  been  eflfected  in  the  interest  of  the  debt,  that  saving 
was  also  allowed  to  swell  the  sinking  fimd,  so  that  the  amount 
increased  to  1 ,000,000i.  per  annum.  So  far,  indeed,  the  scheme 
seemed  to  be  working  satisfactorily,  and  an  address  of  congratu- 
lation, full  of  the  brightest  anticipations,  was  presented  to  the 
king  on  the  subject.  The  nation  was  fully  impressed  with  the 
value  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  so  certain  was  it  of  the  wonder- 
ful effect  it  would  produce  on  the  crippled  state  of  British 
finances,  tliat  any  sacrifice  would  have  been  cheerfully  made 
rather  than  interfere  with  its  working.  But,  alas  I in  an  evil 
hour  the  spell  was  broken,  and  200,0001.  were  drawn  out  of  the 
fund  for  the  service  of  the  year ; a precedent  which  was  after- 
wards followed  on  other  emergencies. 

Confidence  in  the  wonder-working  sinking  fund  was  in  truth 
already  rudely  shaken  when,  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Price,  Mr. 
Pitt  in  1786  nominated  a committee  of  the  House  of  Th*idnkii« 
Commons  to  inquire  into  the  ordinary  income  and  ex-  *“‘'' 
penditure  of  the  country.  The  report  of  that  committee  being 
to  the  effect  that  so  long  as  the  country  was  in  peace  a surplus  of 
about  l,000,000i.  a year  might  be  realised,  Mr.  Pitt'*  proposed 

» S Geo.  I.  c.  7. 

'*  Mr.  Marsh,  in  his  work  on  the  Origin  of  the  French  War,  said  : ‘ Pitt’s  favourite 
object  was  a diminution  of  the  national  debt,  the  abolition  of  taxes,  the  promotion 
of  commerce  and  of  general  welfare  throughont  the  kingdom ; the  attainment  of 
which  wonld  of  necessity  be  impeded  by  the  expense  of  a foreign  war.’  And  in 
the  same  spirit  Mr.  G,  C.  Lewis,  on  his  Administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  said : ‘ We 
have  reason  to  know  that  he,  an  early  disciple  of  Adam  Smith,  contemplated,  in 
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that  all  the  branches  of  the  revenue  should  be  united  under  the 
name  of  the  Consolidated  Fimd,  and  one  million,  taken  from  that 
fund,  should  be  vested  annually  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners 
for  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt,  to  be  applied  in  purchas- 
ing capital  in  such  stocks  eis  they  should  judge  expedient  at 
market  prices.  And  that  to  this  fund  should  be  added  the 
interest  of  the  debt  redeemed,  and  any  annuities  fallen  in  by 
the  failure  of  lives,  or  by  the  expiry  of  the  terms  for  which  they 
were  granted,  as  well  as  that  any  life  annuities  unclaimed  for 
three  years,  should  be  considered  as  expired,  and  added  to  the 
sinking  fund.  Further,  that  when  this  fund  amounted  to  four 
millions,  the  interest  of  the  redeemed  debt  and  the  annuities 
fallen  in  should  no  longer  be  applied  to  it,  but  should  remain 
at  the  disposal  of  Parliament.  The  scheme  sounded  well,  and 
we  do  not  wonder  that  many  were  allured  with  the  idea  of  a 
sinking  fund.  Fancy  having  within  reach  the  means  by  which 
we  can  accumulate  a vast  treasure  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
trouble  and  sacrifice.  Why,  it  sounds  like  the  alchemist’s  creed, 
the  ability  of  transmuting  plain  iron  and  other  metals  into  gold 
and  silver.  Is  it  really  true  that  a penny  annually  laid  out  at 
compound  interest  will,  in  years,  become  a great  mountain  of 
gold  ? Yes,  on  condition  that  you  continue  to  pay  that  penny 
and  the  accumulating  interest  from  year  to  year,  century  after 
century.  But  who  can  guarantee  the  continuance  of  that  pay- 
ment, or  the  power  to  resist  the  temptation  of  using  the  growing 
amount  when  required  ? Alas,  alas  I it  was  a mere  illusion.  If 
I have  to  repay  100^.,  is  it  not  precisely  the  same  whether  I 
lay  by  any  portion  of  that  sum  year  by  year,  and  let  it  grow, 
whilst  I pay  interest  to  the  lender  for  the  whole  ; or  I pay  to 
the  lender  that  portion  from  year  to  year,  and  thus  diminish  the 
liability,  till  the  debt  is  entirely  extinguished?  But  what 
if,  whilst  the  amoimt  laid  by  grows  at  the  rate  of  3 per  cent., 
I am  borrowing  money  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  pay- 
ment, at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent,  or  more  ? Am  I not  in  this 
case  actually  losing  instead  of  gaining  ? In  the  former  case 
the  idea  is  nothing  more  than  a simple  delusion ; and  in  the 

1792,  A larger  measure  of  free  trade  than  the  national  debt  accumulated  during  the 
subsequent  war  now  permitted ; wo  mean  an  abolition  of  all  customs'  duties,  and 
a limitation  of  public  income  to  internal  taxation.’ 
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latter  it  is  worse— the  operation  is  certain  to  produce  a clearly 
appreciable  loss.  ilr.  Pitt  had,  however,  evidently  full  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  the  fund  to  remedy  the  great  evil  of  an  exorbitant 
debt,  and  the  speech  with  which  he  introduced  the  scheme  to 
the  House  of  Commons  glowed  with  enthusiasm.  ‘ To  behold 
this  country,’  he  said,  ‘ emerging  from  a most  unfortunate  war, 
which  added  such  an  accumulation  to  sums  before  immense 
that  it  was  the  belief  of  surrounding  nations,  and  of  many 
among  ourselves,  that  our  power  must  fail  us,  and  we  should 
not  be  able  to  bear  up  under  it ; to  behold  this  nation,  instead 
of  desfwiring  at  its  alarming  condition,  looking  its  situation 
boldly  in  the  face,  and  establishing  upon  a spirited  and  a per- 
manent plan  the  means  of  relieving  itself  from  all  incum- 
brances, must  give  such  an  idea  of  our  resources  and  of  our 
spirit  of  exertion  as  will  astonish  the  nations  around  us,  and 
enable  us  to  regain  that  pre-eminence  to  which  we  are  on  many 
accounts  so  justly  entitled.’  The  bill  was  well  received  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Fox  agreed  on  the  necessity  of  esta- 
blishing a sinking  fund,  with  the  proviso  that  such  a fund  should 
not  be  inalienable  in  time  of  war,  and  after  a lengthened 
discussion  the  measiue  was  carried.'^  Whatever  may  be  the 
fallacy  involved  in  the  sinking  fund,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
its  great  advocate  believed  in  its  efficacy,  and  long  he  con- 

The  new  sinking  fund  was  estaUislud  under  the  act  26  Geo.  Ill  c 3]  In 

1792.  under  32  Geo.  III.  c.  12,  the  aum  of  400.000/.  was  nuthori.aed  to  be’mid  out 
of  the  supplies  of  the  year  in  the  same  manner  as  under  the  previous  act ; and  1/ 
I>er  cent,  of  capital  created  by  any  new  loan  to  be  carried  to  the  sinking  fund.  In 

1793,  under  30  Geo.  III.  c.  22.  further  sums  were  carried  to  the  same  fund,  and  so 
by  Bucccasive  acts  till  1802.  In  the  latter  year,  however,  the  42  Geo.  Ill  c "1 
which  uniti-d  the  two  sinking  funds  of  1786  and  1792.  modified  the  acts  A ntw 
plan  of  sinking  fund  was  proposed  in  1807  by  Lord  Henry  Petty,  and  adopted 
under  the  act  47  Geo.  III.  e.  55 ; but  the  system  was  complex,  and  was  not  followed 
up.  In  1818,  Mr.  Vansittarfs  modification  of  a sinking  fund  was  proposed  and 
begun  under  the  act  53  Geo.  III.  c.  35.  But  on  June  8,  1819,  the  House  of 
Commons  resolved,  that  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  to  make 
such  pr.jgrcssive  reductions  of  the  national  debt  as  may  adequately  support  public 
credit,  and  to  affud  to  the  country  a pro.spect  of  future  relief  from  a part  of  its 
present  burdens,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  a clear  surplus  of 
the  income  of  the  country  above  the  expenditure  of  not  less  than  5,000,000/. 
sterling.  In  1822  the  committee  of  public  accounts  recommended  ’ that  the 
annual  sinking  fund  loans  be  discontinued,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  redeemed 
capital  stock  of  funded  debt  remaining  in  the  names  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt  be  cancelled.  In  1823  the  4 Geo.  IV.  c.  19  carried 
that  into  efifect;  and.  in  1828,  an  entire  change  was  made  in  the  existing  system 
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tinned  to  cherish  his  opinion  of  its  beneficial  effect.  Almost 
at  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution,  on  January  31,  1792,  the 
king,  on  the  opening  of  the  session,  said,  ‘ I entertain  the  pleas- 
ing hope  that  the  reductions  which  may  be  found  practicable  in 
the  establishments,  and  the  continued  increase  of  the  revenue, 
will  enable  you,  after  making  due  provision  for  the  several 
branches  of  the  public  service,  to  enter  upon  a system  of  gradually 
relieving  my  subjects  from  some  part  of  the  existing  taxes,  at  the 
same  time  giving  additional  eflBcacy  to  the  plan  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt,  on  the  success  of  which  our  future  ease 
and  security  essentially  depend.  With  a view  to  this  important 
object,  let  me  also  recommend  it  to  you  to  timi  your  attention 
to  the  consideration  of  such  measures  as  the  state  of  the  funds 
and  of  public  credit  may  render  practicable  and  expedient, 
towards  a reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  of  any  of  the  annui- 
ties which  are  now  redeemable.’ 

The  financial  measures  of  Mr.  Pitt  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war  were  of  a very  tentative  character.  In  1793  he  imposed 
Loans  con-  300,0001.  of  assessed  taxes,  and  somewhat  increased 
the  duties  on  British  spirits,  contenting  himself  with 
a loan  of  4,500,000^.,  the  terms  of  which  were,  that  for  every 
72l.  advanced  the  contributor  should  be  entitled  to  lOOl. 

3 per  cent,  stock.  In  1794  one  milbon  more  of  taxes  was 
imposed,  principally  in  objectionable  excise  duties  on  bricks 
and  tiles,  stones  and  slate,  plate  and  crown  glass ; and  another 
loan  of  11,000,000^  became  necessary,  for  which  was  given 
for  every  lOOl.  of  cash  100/.  of  3 per  cent,  stock,  25/.  of 

4 per  cent.,  and  a terminable  annuity  of  11«.  bd.  lasting  for 
66^  years.  Mr.  Pitt  admitted  that  the  terms  were  much  more 
disadvantageous  to  the  public  than  might  have  been  expected, 
but  having  done  everything  in  his  power  to  excite  a competi- 
tion, he  had  to  accept  the  best  terms  he  could  procure.  Nor 
did  the  amount  thus  obtained  cover  the  deficiency  without  the 
aid  of  another  loan  and  the  funding  of  some  navy  and  vic- 
tualling funds.  In  1795  the  taxes  were  again  increased  by 
1,600,000/.,  by  the  imposition  of  additional  duties  on  wine, 
tea,  coffee,  and  fruit,  taxes  on  insurance,  and  taxes  on  hair 
powder ; and  again  two  great  loans  were  required,  one  of 
18,000,000/.,  negotiated  at  100/.  3 per  cent.,  33/.  6«.  %d.  4 per 
cent.,  and  8s.  6f/.  long  annuity;  and  another  of  18,000,000/., 
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for  which  there  was  given  145^.  3 per  cent,  and  6s.  6(/.  long 
annuity ; besides  a loan  for  the  Emperor  of  Germany  for 
4,600,000^.,'*  for  the  interest  of  which  England  became  respon- 
sible. The  year  1796  found  the  finances  of  the  country  in 
a still  worse  state,  and  taxes  and  loans  increased  apace.  Then 
it  was  that  the  legacy  duty  was  first  established,  proposed  by 
ilr.  Pitt  on  both  real  and  personal  property,  hut  carried  only 
on  personal.  The  wine  duty  was  also  increased.  A salt  duty 
was  imposed,  as  well  as  duties  on  hats,  horses,  and  dogs,  the 
whole  addition  amounting  to  1,600,000/. ; yet  all  this  was  but 
a trifling  sum  compared  with  the  wants  of  the  state,  and  another 
loan  was  contracted  for  7,500,000/.  at  145/.  3 per  cent,  and 
5s.  6c/.  long  annuity.  This  was  a year  when  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  country  gave  rise  to  serious  apprehensions.  Certain 
negotiations  for  peace  which  were  commenced  in  Paris  proved 
unsuccessful.  In  Ireland  there  was  great  discontent.  A mutin- 
ous spirit  pervaded  the  navy,  and  trade  was  much  depressed. 

But,  with  all  these  discouraging  circumstances,  the  spirit  of 
the  nation  was  not  crushed,  and  the  people  were  determined  to 
support  the  Government  at  whatever  cost.  A large  sum 
being  still  wanted  for  the  year,  and  the  Bank  directors, 
having  apprehended  some  difficulty  in  raising  it  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner,  or  by  competition  among  the  principal  bankers, 
it  was  proposed  to  throw  the  subscription  open,  and  to  make 
an  appeal  to  the  public  for  support.'®  And  the  success  of 
the  new  experiment  exceeded  all  expectations.  No  sooner 
was  it  knowm  that  18,000,000/.  were  wanted  than  subscribers 
came  forward  with  wonderful  alacrity.  In  its  collective 
capacity  the  Bank  subscribed  1,000,000/.;  the  directors  sub- 
scribed 400,000/.  each  ; and  when,  on  the  Monday,  the  parlour 
doors  of  the  Bank  were  opened,  an  immense  crowd  assembled 
of  persons  anxious  to  take  part  in  what  was  considered  a 


“ The  total  amount  adranced  by  way  of  loan,  subsidy,  or  otherwise,  to  foreign 
states  from  1792  to  1817  was  57,133,819/.  The  principal  recipients  were  the  Ger- 
man .States,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Austria,  &c. 

“ The  system  of  national  loans  was  introduced  in  Franco  by  Napoleon  III.,  in 
1854,  when,  for  a loan  of  250,000,000  f.,  as  many  as  99,224  subscribers  came  for- 
ward, offering  468,000,000  f.  In  1855.  for  a loan  of  500,000,000  f.,  180,480  sub- 
scribers offered  2,198,000,000  f. ; and  so  for  other  loans  in  1855  and  1859,  with 
the  same  results.  ; -I 
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highly  patriotic  act.  Numbers  could  not  get  near  the  books. 
Many  called  on  those  more  fortunate  as  to  locality,  to  put 
down  their  names  for  them.  At  about  twenty  minutes  pa.st 
eleven  the  subscription  was  declared  to  be  completely  full, 
and  hundreds  left  disappointed.  In  1797,  matters  did  not 
improve  and  new  taxes  were  imposed  on  all  branches  of  the 
revenue  to  the  extent  of  3,400,000^.  In  1798,  a convoy  tax 
on  imports  and  exports  was  imposed,  the  assessed  taxes  were 
trebled,  and  voluntary  contributions  were  invited,  which  pro- 
duced upwards  of  8,000,000/.  In  1799  more  loans  were  wanted. 

Mr.  Pitt,  however,  now  began  to  feel  the  need  of  raising  a 
much  larger  part  of  the  supplies  within  the  year,  and  having 
The  income  to  the  deficiencies  of  the  taxes  previously  im- 

posed,  he,  for  the  first  time,  introduced  a tax  upon 
incomes  of  200/.  and  upwards,  with  smaller  graduated  rates  on 
incomes  between  60/.  and  200/.  He  estimated  the  annual  rent 
of  land  and  houses,  tithes  and  mines,  at  45,000,000/.,  profits  of 
trade  and  professions  at  40,000,000/.,  and  dividends  and  in- 
come from  other  sources  at  17,000,000/. — total,  102,000,000/., 
and  a tax  of  10  per  cent,  he  calculated  would  produce 
10,000,000/.  a year.*'  In  1800,  notwitlistanding  the  improved 
condition  of  politics,  20,500,000/.  more  were  obtained,  only 
a small  addition  having  been  made  in  that  j’ear  to  the  duties 
on  tea  and  spirits,  yielding  an  increase  of  350,000/.  Mr.  Pitt 
is  praised  for  having  obtained  all  the  supplies  he  needed,  for 
having  secured  the  confidence  and  co-operation  of  all  classes, 
and  for  having  infused  into  all  an  intense  desire  for  the  main- 
tenance of  freedom  and  independence.  But  at  what  cost  and 
sacrifice  these  objects  were  secured  I 

During  the  American  war,  not  to  go  farther  back,  several 
loans  were  contracted  in  the  4 per  cent,  stock,  but  with  annu- 
ities and  lotteries  which  made  the  terms  much  more  onerous. 
^Vhen  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1794,  funded  a portion  of  the  unfunded  debt, 
R«ie<fof  '***  said:  ‘It  was  always  my  idea  that  a fund,  at  a 

B.rnnrm'  '*'«'*  of  interest,  is  better  to  tlie  country  than 

those  at  low  rates  ; that  a 4 per  cent,  fund  is  prefer- 
able to  a 3 per  cent.,  and  a 5 per  cent,  to  a 4.  The  reason 
is,  that  in  all  operations  of  finance  we  should  always  have 

" In  179S  tE<-  Af  ih»  fm  wa*  I,S5fl,99f>/. ; in  1799,  6,04«,62t/. 
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in  view  a plan  of  redemption.  Gradually  to  redeem  and  to 
extinguish  our  debt  ought  ever  to  be  the  wise  pursuit  of 
government.  Every  scheme  and  operation  of  finance  should 
be  directed  to  that  end,  and  managed  with  that  view.’  Very 
dififerent,  however,  was  Mr.  Pitt’s  practice  a few  years  after. 

Probably  it  was  a case  in  which  necessity  made  its  own  laws. 

But  there  is  something  very  fallacious  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  loans  were  contracted.'*  It  was  a mere  pretence  borrow- 
ing at  3 per  cent,  when,  in  reality,  the  nation  was  paying  a 
considerably  higher  rate.  It  was  folly  to  engage  to  pay  only 
3 per  cent,  interest,  and  make  up  a fimther  sum  by  annuities 
for  a number  of  years,  and  a certain  number  of  tickets  in  a 
lottery.  Had  this  country  borrowed  at  the  real  value  of 
money,  or  at  the  rate  at  which  the  public  credit  of  the  coun- 
try could  procure  it  at  the  time,  future  finance  ministers  might 
easily  have  reduced  the  heavy  charge  for  interest  when  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  improved.  But  with  a 3 per  cent,  stock 
no  reduction  was  possible.  From  1793  to  1801  eighteen  loans 
were  contracted  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  for  202,000,000/.  received 
he  funded  a capital  of  314,000,000/.'®  What  justification  could 
be  offered  for  an  extravagance  so  marked  as  this  ? The  only 
one  urged  is,  that  the  nation  was  in  the  position  of  a spend- 
thrift at  the  mercy  of  money  lenders  and  usurers,  and  that,  as 
long  as  the  demands  of  the  state  continued  excessively  heavy, 
the  accommodation  required  could  only  be  had  on  terms  corre- 
spondingly onerous.  That  it  was  not  a question  of  how  much 
the  nation  was  prepared  to  pay  for  accommodation,  but  how 
much  the  lender  demanded  for  granting  it ; and  that  Mr.  Pitt 
was  not  the  man  to  give  much  weight  to  economy  when  the 
safety  of  the  state  appeared  in  question.  Mr.  Pitt’s  financial 
and  commercial  administration  was  remarkable,  certainly,  for 
directness  of  aim,  boldness  of  action,  and  firmness  of  grasp. 

Realising  to  the  full  as  the  paramount  obligation  of  a man 

'*  See  the  ralunhle  paper  on  the  loans  raised  by  Mr.  Pitt  during  the  first  French 
war,  1793-1801,  with  some  statements  in  defence  of  the  methods  of  funding  em- 
ployed. by  William  Xewmarch,  Esq.,  F.R.S. — Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society, 

Tol.  XTiii.  p.  lOtr  and  242. 

'•  From  1(93  to  1816,  for  566,159,3571.  cash  actually  paid  into  the  exchequer, 
there  was  created  stock  for  881,616,9431.,  carrying  dividends  at  3,  4,  and  5 per 
cent,  to  the  amount  of  29,405,972/.,  besides  884,696/.  terminable  annuities. 
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placed  at  the  helm  of  the  state  to  secure,  above  all,  its  internal 
and  external  safety,  his  whole  mind  was  impressed  with  the 
duty  of  leaving  no  stone  untiu’ned  to  achieve  that  end.  So 
long  as  peace  lasted  lie  strained  every  ner\'e  to  bring  about 
an  equilibrium  in  the  budget,  by  equalising  the  revenue  with 
the  expenditure.  Immediately  the  war  commenced  he  threw 
aside  every  other  consideration,  and  placed  first  and  foremost 
the  safety  of  the  state.  But  after  all  what  poor  results  in  an 
economic  aspect  have  come  from  an  administration  otherwise 
most  brilliant.  There  is  but  little  indeed  in  Mr.  Pitt’s  career 
which  an  economist  can  regard  with  gratitude  or  satisfaction ; 
and,  though  deserving  well  for  his  treaty  of  commerce  with 
France,  and  entitled  to  esteem  for  his  disinterestedness  and 
devotion  to  tlie  country’s  good,  his  name  cannot  be  enrolled 
in  the  annals  of  the  nation  side  by  side  with  those  of  Peel, 
Cobden,  or  Gladstone. 

But  if  the  financial  administration  of  England  was  defec- 
tive at  this  critical  time,  infinitely  more  objectionable  was 
that  of  France.  When  the  Assemblee  constituante 
ptbiim.  was  constituted,  a financial  committee  was  formed, 
consisting  of  economists,  philanthropists,  and  chemists,  men  of 
no  experience  or  financial  ability,  and  their  first  measure  was 
the  abolition  of  a large  portion  of  indirect  taxation  and  the 
institution  of  new  taxes  aflPecting  land  and  luxuries.  But 
as  the  expenses  of  the  state  increased,  and  borrowing  either 
at  home  or  abroad  was  out  of  the  question,  the  assembly 
was  utterly  unable  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  country, 
always  pressing  and  immediate.  Some  hopes,  at  first  enter- 
tained, that  the  ecclesiastical  property  confiscated  by  the  state 
could  easily  be  sold  soon  vanished,  and  when  land  of  the  value 
. of  16,000,000  livres  was  suddenly  put  up  for  public  sale,  it 
was  found  that  bidders  were  but  few,  and  that  the  realisation 
of  any  large  amount  would  be  utterly  hopeless.  What  was  to 
be  done  ? In  order  to  monetise  the  extensive  property,  it  was 
decided  to  transfer  the  whole  of  the  land  to  the  municipal- 
ities, on  their  bond  for  the  price,  so  that  the  state  might  use 
their  bonds  in  payment  of  its  creditors. 

These  securities,  called  assignats,  from  representing  land 
which  might  be  transferred,  offered  several  advantages.  They 
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gave  to  the  creditors  a claim  on  tlie  iiuinicipal  bodies  ; they  en- 
abled them,  at  pleasure,  to  e.xtinguish  the  debt  by  buy-  i„n<,of 
ing  up  the  land,  and  they  might  be  given  in  ordinary  . 

payments,  for  which  purpose  they  were  made  legal  tender.  The 
first  issue  was  for  16,000,000  livres,  and  bore  interest  like  ex- 
chequer bills  ; 'shortly  after  32,000,000  livres  more  were  issued, 
and  upon  the  sequestration  of  the  property  of  wealthy  emi- 
grants, several  other  issues  were  authorised,  until,  in  January 
1796,  the  a.ssignats  in  circulation  amounted  to  2,000,000,000 
livres.  Such  an  enormous  issue  of  paper  money  could  not  fail 
to  cause  a corresponding  depreciation  of  the  currency.  When 
the  assignats  were  first  issued  in  1789,  they  were  worth  98  per 
cent.,  and  they  maintained  their  value  in  1790.  Rut  as  the 
amount  of  issues  increased,  and  the  condition  of  the  country 
became  more  and  more  perplexing  and  perilous,  the  public 
ceased  to  have  any  confidence  in  such  securities.  In  1791 
they  fell  to  71  ; in  1792,  to  70;  in  1793,  to  51,  and  even  22; 
in  1794,  they  were  at  20;  and  in  1795,  one  could  have  pur- 
chased one  thousand  francs  worth  of  them  for  15  francs.’® 

With  the  depreciation  of  the  assignats,  everything  rose  enor- 
mously in  value,  holders  of  produce  necessarily  fixing  their 
prices  at  the  level  of  the  silver  currency.  Bread,  amongst  other 
things,  became  extremely  dear,  but  the  penalty  of  death  was 
declared  against  any  baker  who  should  refuse  to  sell  at  a given 
price.  All  this,  however,  had  no  effect.  In  a short  time  the 
value  of  asaigrmts  was  so  completely  destroyed  that  it  became 
impossible  to  use  them  any  longer  as  a standard  of  value,  and 
they  were  taken  out  of  circulation  and  demonetised. 

But  the  financial  experiment  did  not  end  with  them.  No 
sooner  were  the  assignats  withdrawn  than  another  kind  of 
paper  money,  called  territorial  mandates,  was  issued.  of  t«r- 

^ /T-  • 11  1 1 rItorlAl 

Again  it  was  officially  notified,  that  such  securities  man-iaus. 
would  be  received  in  all  public  treasuries,  and  that  they  should 
be  a mortgage  on  public  property.  The  purchaser  was  assured 
that  he  would  always  be  able  to  change  them  for  a real  estate, 

’•  Tho  rat«  of  exchange  with  Paris  at  the  end  of  March  1791  was  2.i.  Hy  the 
end  of  that  year  it  fell  to  19j.  and  from  that  rate  it  conlinned  to  fall  to  17  in  De- 
cember 1792.  In  1793,  commencing  with  17,  it  fell  to  12  in  April,  to  9^  in  June, 
and  to  6 in  July.  In  August  it  was  as  low  as  4j  ; thence  it  rallied  a little,  but 
from  October  t tin  re  were  no  more  quotations  till  April  1801. 
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in  the  proportion  of  twenty-five  times  the  value  as  regards  a 
rural  property,  and  eighteen  times  the  value  for  a town  estate 
or  factory.  And  contracts  in  any  other  money  were  prohibited. 
This  new  financial  law  was  published  on  March  27, 1796  but 
in  a short  time  the  mandate  lost  all  its  value,  and  no  alternative 
was  left  but  to  cause  it  to  be  demonetised.  But  the  reason  for 
such  extreme  discredit  was  evident.  Although  the  security 
was  perfectly  good,  being  landed  property  amounting  to  half 
the  territory  of  France,  yet  the  tenure  of  such  land  aflforded 
no  security  whatever.  Moreover,  the  amount  of  assignats  or 
mandates  bore  no  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  land,  no  valu- 
ation of  the  confiscated  property  having  ever  been  made;  and 
finally,  however  good  the  security,  it  was  not  realisable  in 
gold  or  silver,  the  only  currency  of  practical  use  in  exchange. 
Eventually,  the  unfortunate  holders  of  assignats  and  territorial 
mandates  lost  a large  proportion  of  the  sums  invested  in  them. 
The  assignats  which  had  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  land 
proprietors,  manufacturers,  and  others  were  reduced  in  amount 
by  a forced  loan  of  600  million  francs  in  specie,  raised  from  the 
wealthy  classes  of  the  community,  in  which  loan  100  francs  of 
assignats  were  subscribed  as  equivalent  to  1 franc  in  specie.  This 
occasioned  a reduction  of  14,000  millions  of  assignats,  and  the 
remainder  were  reduced  to  one-thirtieth  part  of  their  nominal 
value,  and  were  made  exchangeable  at  that  rate  for  territorial 
mandates.  In  1793  Napoleon  changed  all  perpetual  and  life 
annuities,  old  and  new,  for  two-thirds  of  the  amount  in  notes 
called  dd)te  publique  mobilises,  and  one-third  was  entered  in 
the  grand  livre  under  the  title  of  tiers-consolidee.”  The  two- 
thirds,  exchangeable  only  for  national  property,  soon  lost  all 
value,  and  the  third  became  the  origin  of  the  present  national 
debt  of  France. 

” In  1796,  s company  wa*  fonned  in  Paris  under  th«  name  of  ‘Caisae  des 
Comptes  couranfa,'  for  carrying  on  any  operations  connected  with  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  in  1798  another  company  was  formed,  called  the  ' Caisae  d'eacompte 
du  Commerce;’  but  in  conseqnonce  of  the  events  of  the  18th  Brumaire,  the  Com- 
mittee of  National  Safety  resolved  on  forming  a state  bank,  which  took  the  title  of 
the  Bank  of  France,  with  a proposed  capital  of  30,000,000  f. 

The  tiers-consolid^  amounted  to  40,216,000  f.  of  interest  5 per  cent.  Under 
the  first  empire  23,091,637  f.  interest  were  added  to  this,  so  that  at  the  Restoration 
in  1815  the  interest  of  the  debt  in  France  amounted  only  to  63,307,637  f. 
(2,632,000/.). 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  ORDERS  IN  COUXCIL  AXD  THE  BERLIX 
Ay’D  MILAN  DECREES. 

1807-1812. 

Arrow!  Neutrality. — Peace  of  Amiens. — Renewal  of  the  War. — Maritime 
International  Policy. — The  Rule  ofl7SG. — Relaxation  of  the  Rule. — 
Neutral  Tradinp  with  Colonies. — Effect  of  Neutral  Trading  on  British 
Commerce. — Order  in  Council  of  May  1806. — The  Berlin  Decree.— Orders 
in  Council  of  January  and  November,  1807. — The  Milan  and  Fontaine- 
bleau Decree.’.  — British  Policy  towards  Neutrals.  — The  Evil  of  the 
Licensing  System. — The  United  States  and  the  Onlers  in  Council. — Lord 
Brougham's  Motion. — Declaration  of  the  Prince  Regent. 


The  political  horizon  was  ominously  darkening  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nineteenth  century.  Whilst  grievously  suf- 
fering from  the  high  prices  of  corn  and  provisions,  and 
oppressed  by  the  burden  of  a contest  already  suflS- 
ciently  prolonged,  England  was  threatened  by  the 
renewal  of  another  armed  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  Northern 
powers — a neutrality  based  on  a new  code  of  maritime  law  then 
deemed  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  this  country. 
The  Northern  powers  wished  to  proclaim  that  free  ships  .should 
make  free  goods  ; but  England  was  determined  that  the  trade 
of  the  enemy  should  not  be  carried  on  by  neutrals.  The  North- 
ern powers  asserted,  that  only  contraband  goods  should  be 
excluded  from  the  trade  of  neutrals,  and  these  of  certain  defi- 
nite and  known  articles.  England  did  not  wish  the  enemy  to 
obtain  timber,  hemp,  and  other  articles,  which,  though  not 
contraband  of  war,  are  still  essential  for  warfare.  The  Northern 
powers  declared  that  no  blockade  should  be  held  valid  unless 
real.  England  had  already  assumed  the  right  to  treat  whole 
coasts  a.s  blockaded,  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  receiving 
supplies  from  any  quarter.  And  when  the  Northern  powers 
added  that  a merchant  vessel  accompanied  and  protected  by  a 
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belligerent  ship  ought  to  be  safe  from  the  right  of  search,  Eng- 
land was  not  prepared  to  recognise  the  authority  of  such  ships, 
and  would  place  no  limits  to  the  action  of  her  cruisers.  When 
therefore  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  entered  into  a conven- 
tion to  enforce  the  principles  of  the  armed  neutrality,  and,  in 
pursuance  of  the  same,  Russia  caused  an  embargo  to  be  laid  on 
all  British  vessels  in  her  ports,  the  British  Government,  ill- 
disposed  to  bear  with  such  provocation,  issued  a proclamation  on 
January  14, 1801,  authorising  reprisals,  and  laying  an  embargo 
on  all  Russian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  vessels  in  British  ports. 
What  followed  is  well  known,  and  with  the  battle  of  Copen- 
hagen the  Northern  confederacy  was  completely  dissolved.  By 
this  time  Mr.  Pitt  had  given  in  his  resignation,  and  a change 
of  government  took  place,  which  led  to  a change  of  policy 
towards  France,  and  to  negotiations  which  ended  with  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  of  Amiens.' 

But,  alas  I from  whatever  cause  it  was,  that  peace  was  of 
short  duration,  and  more  than  ever  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
n<-newBioJ  people  was  evoked  to  defend  British  soil  against 
the  war.  Britain’s  inveterate  enemies.’  From  cla.ss  to  class  the 
national  enthusiasm  spread  and  increased,  and  even  the  mer- 
chants, setting  aside  their  books  and  business,  issued  a decla- 
ration, promising  in  a solemn  manner  to  use  every  exertion 
to  rouse  the  spirit  and  to  assist  the  resources  of  the  kingdom ; 
to  be  ready  with  their  services  of  every  sort  and  on  every 
occasion  in  its  defence ; and  rather  to  perish  altogether  than 
live  to  see  the  honour  of  the  British  name  tarnished,  or 
that  sublime  inheritance  of  greatness,  glory,  and  liberty  de- 
stroyed which  descended  to  them  from  their  forefathers,  and 
which  they  were  determined  to  transmit  to  their  posterity. 
Again  was  Mr.  Pitt  called  to  be  prime  minister,  as  the  only 
man  who  could  really  be  trusted  in  times  of  so  much  anxiety 
and  peril.  And  then  it  was  that  that  continental  system  was 

' Peace  was  ratified  on  October  10,  1801  ; and  the  treaty  of  Amiens  was  con- 
cluded March  25,  1802. 

’ On  May  16, 1803,  an  order  in  council  was  made  issuing  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisals  against  France,  and  another  laying  an  embargo  cn  all  ships  belonging  to 
the  French  and  Batavian  republics.  Reprisals  against  Spain  were  ordered 
I)ccemlx>r  19,  1805;  against  Prussia  on  May  14,  1806;  and  against  Russia  on 
December  18,  1807. 
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inaxigurated  which  made  of  oceans  and  seas  one  vast  battlefield 
of  strife  and  bloodshed. 

Fully  to  understand  the  policy  of  this  country  as  regards 
these  orders  in  council,  we  must  briefly  retrace  our  steps,  by  ex- 
amining the  measures  taken  in  previous  wars.  During 
the  Seven  Years’  War,  which  ended  in  1763,  France, 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  England,  and  hindered  by  ni«. 
the  British  naval  force  from  carrying  on  any  trade  with  her 
West  India  colonies,  adopted  the  plan  of  relaxing  her  colonial 
monopoly,  and  allowing  neutral  ships  to  carry  the  produce 
of  those  islands  to  French  or  foreign  ports  in  Eiu-opc.  The 
produce  being  thus  carried  really  or  ostensibly  on  neutral 
account,  it  was  assumed  that  no  danger  of  capture  could  be 
incurred.  But  the  prize  courts  of  England  condemned  such  ves- 
sels as  were  captured  while  engaged  in  the  tiade,  and  the  rule 
was  then  adopted,  called  the  rule  of  1756,*  that  a neutral  has  no 
right  to  deliver  a belligerent  from  the  pressure  of  his  enemy's 
hostilities  by  trading  with  his  colonies  in  time  of  war  in  a way 
that  was  prohibited  in  time  of  peace.’  As  Sir  William  Scott 
said,  ‘ The  general  rule  is,  that  the  neutral  has  a right  to  carry 
on,  in  time  of  war,  his  accustomed  trade  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
which  that  accustomed  trade  is  capable.  Very  ditferent  is  the 
case  of  a trade  which  the  neutral  has  never  possessed  ; which  he 
holds  by  no  title  of  use  and  habit  in  time  of  peace  ; and  which, 
in  fact,  he  can  obtain  in  war  by  no  other  title  than  by  the  .suc- 
cess of  the  one  belligerent  against  the  other,  and  at  the  expense 
of  that  very  belligerent  under  whose  success  ho  sets  up  his  title.’ 
During  the  American  war  this  principle  did  not  come  practi- 
cally into  action,  because,  although  then  also  the  French 
Government  opened  the  ports  of  her  West  India  islands  to  the 
ships  of  neutral  powers,  it  had  the  wisdom  to  do  so  before  hos- 
tilities were  commenced,  and  not  after. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles,  when  the  war  of  the 
French  Kevolution  commenced,  instructions  were  given,  on 

• The  rule  of  1756  had  been  acted  upon  even  by  France  on  previous  occ.isions. 
See  Note  1,  On  the  Practice  of  the  British  Prize  Courts  with  regard  to  the  Colonial 
Trade  of  the  Enemy  during  the  American  W.ar.  in  6 Rob.  Rep.  App.;  and  CmtHdera- 
lione  sur  F Ail mittion  rlit  Naeirei  nfutres  aux  Colonics  fran^oisrs  de  FAnicrigue  cn 
Terns  de  Gaerre,  p.  13,  1779  ; and  see  The  Wilhelniina,  4 Rob.  Rep.  p.  4;  and 
The  Immanuel  Tudor. — Leading  Cases  of  Jlcreantile  Ijiw,  p.  S14. 
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November  6,  1793,  to  the  commanders  of  British  ships  of  war 
and  privateers,  ordering  them  ‘ to  stop  and  detain  for  lawful 
ReiKAtion  adjudication  all  vessels  laden  with  goods  the  produce 
of  the  rule,  ■preneh  colony,  or  carrying  provisions  or  other 

supplies  for  the  use  of  any  such  colony.’  And  this  order  was  the 
more  necessary  from  the  fact  that  American  ships  were  crowding 
the  ports  of  the  French  West  Indies,  where  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  was  made  to  protect  the  property  of  the  French  planters. 
Great  numbers  of  ships  under  American  colours  were  thus  taken 
in  the  West  Indies  and  condemned,  the  fraudulent  pretences  of 
neutral  property  in  the  cargoes  being  too  gross  to  be  misunder- 
stood. Complaints  were,  however,  made  of  the  hardship  of  this 
practice  on  the  hona  fide  American  trader,  and  in  January, 
1794,  the  instructions  were  so  far  amended  that  the  direction 
was  to  seize  ‘ such  vessels  as  were  laden  with  goods  the  produce 
of  the  French  West  India  islands,  and  coming  directly  f rom  any 
'porta  of  the  said  islands  to  Europe.  This  rule  continued  in 
force  till  1798,  when  again  it  was  relaxed,  by  ordering  that  ‘ ves- 
sels ’ should  be  seized  ‘ laden  with  the  produce  of  any  island  or 
settlement  of  France,  Spain,  or  Holland,  and  coming  directly 
from  any  port  of  the  said  island  or  settlement  to  any  port  in 
Europe,  not  being  a port  of  this  kingdom,  or  of  the  country  to 
which  the  vessel,  being  neutral,  should  belong.’  European 
neutrals  were  thus  permitted  to  bring  the  produce  of  the  hostile 
colonies  from  thence  to  ports  of  their  own  countries ; and  Euro- 
pean or  American  neutral  ships  might  carry  such  produce  direct 
to  England.  But  when  the  war  was  resumed  in  1803,  the  rule 
of  1798  was  again  put  in  force,  and  instructions  were  given 
‘ not  to  seize  any  neutral  vessels  which  should  be  found  carrying 
on  trade  directly  between  the  colonies  of  the  enemy  and  the 
neutral  country  to  which  the  vessel  belonged,  and  laden  with 
property  of  the  inhabitants  of  such  neutral  country,  provided 
that  such  neutral  vessel  should  not  he  supplying,  nor  should 
have  on  the  outward  voyage  supplied,  the  enemy  with  any 
articles  of  contraband  of  war,  and  should  not  be  trading  with 
any  blockaded  ports.’ 

By  thus  allowing,  however,  neutrals  to  trade  safely  to  and 
from  neutral  ports,  means  were  opened  to  them  to  clear 
out  for  a neutral  port,  and  under  cover  of  that  pretended 
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destination  to  make  a direct  voyage  from  tlie  colony  to  the 
parent  state,  or  really  to  proceed  to  some  neutral  Neotnu 
country,  and  thence  re-export  the  cargo  in  the  same  or 
a different  bottom  to  whichever  European  market,  neutral  or 
hostile,  they  might  prefer.  The  former,  or  an  assumed  voyage 
to  the  parent  state,  being  the  shortest  and  most  convenient 
method,  was  chiefly  adopted  by  the  Dutch  on  their  home- 
ward voyages,  because  a pretended  destination  for  Prussian, 
Swedish,  or  Danish  ports  in  the  North  Sea,  or  the  Baltic,  was 
a plausible  mask,  even  in  the  very  closest  approach  the  ship 
might  make  to  the  Dutch  coast  down  to  the  moment  of  her 
slipping  into  port.  The  latter  method,  or  the  stopping  at  an 
intermediate  neutral  country,  was  commonly  preferred  by  the 
Spaniards  and  French  in  bringing  home  their  colonial  produce, 
because  no  pretended  neutral  destination  could  be  given  that 
would  consist  with  the  geographical  position  and  course  of  a 
ship  coming  directly  from  the  West  Indies,  if  met  with  near 
the  end  of  her  voyage  in  the  latitude  of  their  principal  ports. 
The  American  flag  in  particular  was  a cover  that  could  scarcely 
ever  be  adapted  to  the  former  method  of  eluding  our  hosti- 
litie.s,  but  it  was  found  peculiarly  convenient  in  the  latter. 
Such  is  the  position  of  the  United  States,  and  such  was  the  effect 
of  the  trade  winds,  that  European  vessels,  homeward  l>ound  from 
the  West  Indies,  could  touch  at  their  ports  with  very  little  incon- 
venience or  delay  ; and  such  w’as  also  the  case,  though  in  a less 
degree,  with  regard  to  vessels  coming  from  the  remotest  parts  of 
South  America  or  the  East  Indies.  The  passage  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  especially,  runs  so  close  along  the  North  American 
shore,  that  ships  bound  from  the  Havannah,  from  Vera  Cruz, 
aud  other  great  Spaniah  ports  bordering  on  that  gulf  to  Europe, 
could  touch  at  certain  ports  in  the  United  States  with  scarcely 
any  deviation.  On  an  outward  voyage  to  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  the  proper  course  would  be  more  to  the  southward  than 
would  well  consist  with  touching  on  North  America ; yet  the 
deviation  for  that  purpose  was  not  a very  formidable  incon- 
venience. From  these  causes  the  protection  given  by  the 
American  flag  to  the  intercourse  between  our  European  enemies 
and  their  colonies  was  chiefly  in  the  way  of  a double  voyage,  in 
which  America  was  the  half-way  hoiue  or  central  point  of  com- 
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munication.  The  fabrics  and  commodities  of  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland  were  brought  under  American  colours  to  ports  in 
the  United  States,  and  from  thence  re-exported,  under  the  same 
flag,  for  the  supply  of  the  hostile  colomes.  Again,  the  produce 
of  those  colonies  was  brought  in  a like  manner  to  the  American 
ports,  and  thence  reshipped  to  Europe.  But  the  Americans 
went  still  farther.  The  ports  of  this  kingdom,  having  been 
constituted  by  the  royal  instructions  of  1798  legitimate  places  of 
destination  for  neutrals  coming  with  cargoes  of  produce  directly 
from  the  hostile  colonies,  the  American  merchants  made  a pre- 
tended destination  to  British  ports  a convenient  cover  for  a 
voyage  from  the  hostile  colonies  to  Europe,  which  their  flag 
could  not  otherwise  give,  and  thus  rivalled  the  neutrals  of  the 
old  world  in  this  method  of  protecting  the  West  India  trade  of 
the  enemy,  while  they  nearly  engrossed  the  other.  As  the 
war  advanced,  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  the  neutrals  became 
bolder  and  more  aggressive.  American  ships  were  constantly 
arriving  at  Dutch  and  French  ports  with  sugar,  coffee,  and 
other  productions  of  the  French  and  Spanish  West  Indies. 
And  East  India  goods  were  imported  by  them  into  Spain, 
Holland,  and  France. 

By  these  and  other  means,  Hamburgh,  Altona,  Emden,  Got- 
tenbiirgh,  Copenhagen,  Lisbon,  and  other  neutral  markets  were 
Effect  of  glutted  with  the  produce  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
^ing  on  fabrics  of  the  East  , brought  from  the  prosperous  colonies 
commerce,  of  powcrs  hostilc  to  this  country.  By  the  rivers  and 
canals  of  Germany  and  Flanders  these  were  floated  into  the 
warehouses  of  the  enemy,  or  circulated  for  the  supply  of  his 
customers  in  neutral  countries.  He  rivalled  the  British  planter 
and  merchant  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe  and  in  all  the 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  supplanted  the  manufac- 
turers of  Jlanchester,  Birmingham,  and  Yorkshire ; and  by  these 
means  the  hostile  colonies  derived  benefit,  and  not  inconvenienee, 
from  the  enmity  of  Great  Britain.  What,  moreover,  especially 
injured  the  commerce  of  this  country  was  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  importation  into  this  country  from  the  British  colonies, 
from  freight,  insurance,  and  other  charges  which,  taken  to- 
gether, were  as  much  as,  if  not  superior  to,  those  to  which  the 
enemy  was  subjected  in  his  covert  and  circuitous  trade.  It 
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was  a general  complaint,  therefore,  that  the  enemy  carried  on 
colonial  commerce  under  the  neutral  flag,  cheaply  as  well  as 
safely ; that  he  was  enabled  not  only  to  elude  our  hostilities, 
but  to  rival  our  merchants  and  planters  in  the  European 
markets ; that  by  the  same  means  the  hostile  treasuries  were 
filled  with  a copious  stream  of  revenue ; and  that  by  this 
licentious  use  of  the  neutral  flag,  the  enemy  was  enabled  to 
employ  his  whole  militaiy  marine  in  purposes  of  offensive 
war,  without  being  obliged  to  maintain  a squadron  or  a ship 
for  the  defence  of  their  colonial  ports.  It  was  moreover  con- 
tended that  since  neutral  states  have  no  right,  but  through  our 
own  gratuitous  concession,  to  carry  on  the  colonial  trade  of 
the  enemy,  we  might,  after  a reasonable  notice,  withdraw  that 
ruinous  indulgence ; that  the  neutral  did  not  require  such 
privileges ; that  the  comparative  cheapness  of  his  navigation 
gives  him,  in  every  open  market,  a decisive  advantage ; that 
in  the  commerce  of  other  neutral  coimtrics  he  could  not  fail  to 
supplant  the  belligerent ; and  that  he  obtained  an  increase  of 
trade  by  purchasing  from  one  belligerent,  and  selling  to  his 
enemies  the  merchandise  for  which,  in  time  of  peace,  they 
depended  on  each  other. 

Such  complaints  made  against  neutral  states  found  a power- 
ful echo  by  the  publication  of  a work  entitled  ‘ War  in  Dis- 
guise and  the  Frauds  of  the  Neutral  Flag,’  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  James  Stephen, 
the  real  author  of  the  orders  in  council.  The  British 
Government  did  not  see  its  way  at  once  to  proceed  in  the 
direction  of  prohibiting  to  neutral  ships  the  colonial  trade, 
which  they  had  enjoyed  for  a considerable  time;  but  the  first 
step  was  taken  to  paralyse  the  resources  of  the  enemy,  and 
to  restrict  the  trade  of  neutrals,  by  the  issue  of  an  order 
in  council  in  May  1806,  declaring  that  all  the  coasts,  ports, 
and  rivers  from  the  EHkj  to  Brest  should  be  considered  block- 
aded, though  the  only  portion  of  tho.se  coasts  rigorously  block- 
aded was  that  included  between  Ostend  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Seine,  in  the  ports  of  which  preparations  were  made  for 
the  invasion  of  England.  The  northera  ports  of  Germany  and 
Holland  were  left  partly  open,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic 
altogether  free. 
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Napoleon,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  saw,  in  this  order 
in  council,  a fresh  act  of  wantonness,  and  he  met  it  by  the 
The  Berlin  ^ssue  of  the  Berlin  decree  of  November  21,  1806. 
decree.  documcnt,  remarkable  for  its  boldness  and 

vigour,  Napoleon  charged  England  with  having  set  at  nought 
the  dictates  of  international  law,  with  having  made  prisoners 
of  war  of  private  individuals,  and  with  having  taken  the 
crews  out  of  merchant  ships.  He  charged  tliis  country  with 
having  captured  private  property  at  sea,  extended  to  com- 
mercial ports  the  restrictions  of  blockade  applicable  only  to 
fortified  places,  declared  as  blockaded  places  which  were  not 
invested  by  naval  forces,  and  abused  the  right  of  blockade 
in  order  to  benefit  her  own  trade  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
merce of  continental  states.  He  asserted  the  right  of  combat- 
ing the  enemy  with  the  same  arms  used  against  himself, 
especially  when  such  enemy  ignored  all  ideas  of  justice, 
and  every  liberal  sentiment  which  civilisation  imposes.  He 
announced  his  resolution  to  apply  to  England  the  same 
usages  which  she  had  established  in  her  maritime  legislation. 
He  laid  down  the  principles  which  France  was  resolved  to 
act  upon  until  England  should  recognise  that  the  rights  of 
war  are  the  same  on  land  as  on  sea,  that  such  rights  should 
not  be  extended  either  against  private  property  or  against 
persons  not  belonging  to  the  military  or  naval  forces,  and 
that  the  right  of  blockade  should  be  restricted  to  fortified 
places,  truly  invested  by  suflScient  forces.  And  upon  these  pre- 
mises the  decree  ordered,  1st,  That  the  British  islands  should 
be  declared  in  a state  of  blockade.  2nd,  That  all  commerce 
and  correspondence  with  the  British  islands  should  be  pro- 
hibited ; and  that  letters  addressed  to  England  or  Englishmen, 
written  in  the  English  language,  should  be  detained  and  taken. 
3rd,  That  every  British  subject  found  in  a country  occupied  by 
French  troops,  or  hy  those  of  their  allies,  should  be  made  a pri- 
soner of  war.  4th,  That  all  merchandise  and  property  belonging 
to  British  subjects  should  be  deemed  a good  prize.  5th,  That  all 
commerce  in  English  merchandise  should  be  prohibited,  and  that 
all  merchandise  belonging  to  England  or  her  colonies,  and  of 
British  manufacture,  should  be  deemed  a good  prize.  And  6th, 
That  no  vessel  coming  direct  from  England  or  her  colonies  be 
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allowed  to  enter  any  French  port,  or  any  port  subject  to  French 
authority ; and  that  every  vessel  which,  by  means  of  a false 
declaration,  should  evade  such  regxUations,  should  at  once  be 
captured. 

The  British  Government  lost  no  time  in  retaliating  against 
France  for  so  bold  a course;  and,  on  January  7,  1807,  an 
order  in  council  was  issued,  which,  after  reference  to  order  in 
the  orders  issued  by  France,  enjoined  that  no  vessel  j»nuBryAn<i 

November, 

should  be  allowed  to  trade  from  one  enemy's  port  to  i»o7. 
another,  or  from  one  port  to  another  of  a French  ally’s  coast 
shut  against  English  vessels ; and  ordered  the  commanders  of 
the  ships  of  war  and  privateers  to  warn  every  neutral  vessel 
coming  from  any  such  port,  and  destined  to  another  such  port, 
to  discontinue  her  voyage,  and  that  any  vessel,  after  being  so 
warned,  which  should  be  found  proceeding  to  another  such  port 
should  be  captured  and  considered  as  lawful  prize.  This  order 
in  council  having  reached  Napoleon  at  Warsaw,  he  immediately 
ordered  the  confiscation  of  all  English  merchandise  and  colonial 
produce  found  in  the  Hanseatic  Towns.  Bourrienno,  Napoleon’s 
commissioner  at  Hamburg,  declared  that  all  who  carried  on 
trade  with  England  supported  England;  tliat  it  was  to  prevent 
such  trading  that  France  took  possession  of  Hamburg ; that 
all  English  goods  should  be  produced  by  the  Hamburghers 
for  the  purpose  of  being  confiscated ; and  that,  in  forty-eight 
hours,  domiciliary  visits  would  be  paid  and  military  punish- 
ments inflicted  on  the  disobedient.  But  Britain,  in  return, 
went  a step  further,  and,  by  order  in  council  of  November  11, 

1807,  declared  all  the  ports  and  places  of  France,  and  those 
of  her  allies,  and  of  all  countries  where  the  English  flag  was 
excluded,  even  tliough  they  were  not  at  war  with  Britain, 
placed  under  the  same  restrictions  for  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion as  if  they  were  blockaded,  and  consequently  that  ships 
destined  to  those  ports  should  be  liable  to  the  visit  of  British 
cruisers  at  a British  station,  and  there  subjected  to  a tax  to  be 
imposed  by  the  British  Parliament. 

Napoleon  was  at  Milan  when  this  order  in  council  was 
issued,  and  forthwith,  on  December  17,  the  famous  decree 
appeared,  by  which  he  imposed  on  neutrals  just  the  con- 
trary of  what  was  prescribed  to  them  by  England,  and  further 

I ^ 
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declared  that  every  vessel,  of  whatever  nation,  that  submitted 
to  the  order  in  council  of  November  11,  should  by  that  very 
The  Milan  become  denationalised,  considered  as  British  pro- 
uiTObtau  pertyj  and  condemned  as  a good  prize.  The  decree 
d».nKa.  placed  the  British  islands  in  a stale  of  blockade,  and 
ordered  that  every  ship,  of  whatever  nation,  and  with  whatever 
cargo,  proceeding  from  English  ports  or  English  colonies  to 
countries  occupied  by  English  troops,  or  going  to  England, 
should  be  a good  prize.  This  England  answered  by  the  order 
in  council  of  April  26,  1809,  which  revoked  the  order  of  1807 
as  regards  America,  but  confirmed  the  blockade  of  all  the 
ports  of  France  and  Holland,  their  colonies  and  dependencies. 

And  then  France,  still  further  incensed  against  England, 
issued  the  tariff  of  Trianon,  dated  August  5,  1810,  completed 
by  the  decree  of  St.  Cloud  of  September  12,  and  of  Fontaine- 
bleau of  October  19,  which  went  the  length  of  ordering  the 
seizure  and  burning  of  all  British  goods  found  in  P'rance, 
Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  in  every  place  occupied 
by  French  troops.  Strange  infatuation  ! and  how  many  States 
took  part  in  this  mad  act  of  vindictiveness  ! The  princes  of  the 
Bhenish  Confederation  hastened  to  execute  it,  some  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  themselves  by  the  wicked  deed,  some  out  of 
hatred  towards  the  English,  and  some  to  show  their  devotion 
towards  their  master.  From  Carlsrulie  to  Munich,  from  Cassel 
to  Dresden  and  Hamburg,  everywhere,  bonfires  were  made  of 
lOnglish  goods.  And  so  exacting  were  the  French  that,  when 
P'rankfort  exhibited  the  least  hesitation  in  carrying  out  the 
decree,  P'rench  troops  were  sent  to  execute  the  order. 

By  means  such  as  these  the  commerce  of  the  world  was 
greatly  deranged,  if  not  destroyed  altogether,  and  none  suf- 
Briti«h  fered  more  from  it  than  England  herself.  Was  it  not 
enough  to  be  effectually  shut  out  from  all  commerce 
with  P'rench  ports,  that  we  should  have  provoked  the 
closing  of  neutral  ports  also?  Was  it  politic,  at  a time  when 
our  relations  with  the  principal  powers  were  in  a condition  so  • 

critical,  to  alienate  from  us  all  the  neutral  states  of  Europe  ? t 

Was  it  wise  to  inflict  so  grievous  an  injury  upon  neutral  statesj  j 

as  to  force  them  to  make  common  cause  with  the  enemy  ? It  I 

is  scarcely  possible  to  describe  at  what  peril  the  commerce  of  ; 
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the  world  was  carried  on.  Tlie  proceedings  of  the  court  of 
admiralty  are  full  of  the  most  romantic  incidents.  An  Ameri- 
can ship,^  with  a cargo  of  tobacco,  was  sent  from  America 
to  Vigo,  or  to  a market  for  sale.  At  Vigo  the  tobacco  was 
sold  under  contract  to  deliver  it  at  Seville,  at  tbe  master’s  risk, 
and  the  vessel  was  going  to  Seville  to  deliver  the  cargo  when 
she  was  captured.  A British  vessel*  was  separated  from  her 
convoy  during  a storm,  and  brought  out  by  a French  lugger 
which  came  up,  and  told  the  master  to  stay  by  her  till  the 
storm  moderated,  when  they  would  send  a boat  on  board.  The 
lugger  continued  alongside,  sometimes  ahead,  and  sometimes 
astern,  and  sometimes  to  windward  for  three  or  four  hours. 

But  a British  frigate,  coming  in  sight,  gave  chase  to  the 
lugger  and  captured  her,  during  which  time  the  ship  made  her  i 

escape,  rejoined  the  convoy,  and  came  into  Poole.  Ships 
were  taken  because  they  were  sailing  to  false  destinations, 
under  false  papers,  false  flags,  false  certificates  of  ownership, 
and  false  bills  of  sale.  They  were  seized  for  running  the 
blockade,  and  for  escaping  from  blockaded  ports.  They  were 
arrested  for  carrying  despatches,  military  men,  and  contraband 
of  war.  In  every  way,  at  every  point  of  the  ocean,  the 
pursuit  was  carried  on,  till  the  seas  were  cleared  of  merchant 
ships,  and  the  highway  of  nations,  the  wudest  and  freest 
arena  for  trade,  was  converted  into  an  amphitheatre  for  the 
display  of  the  wildest  and  worst  excesses  of  human  cupidity  and 
passions. 

But  a greater  evil  than  even  this  extreme  derangement  of 
maritime  commerce  was  that  which  flowed  from  the  system  of 
licenses,®  an  evil  which  undermined  the  first  principles  The  evii  of 
of  commercial  morality.  It  was  forcibly  stated  by  the  •yetem. 

Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  that  the  commerce  of  the  country  was 
one  mass  of  simulation  and  dissimulation ; that  our  traders 
crept  along  the  shores  of  the  enemy  in  darkness  and  silence 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  carrying  into  effect  the  simula- 

• The  • Atlae,*  3 Kob.  Bep.  p.  299. 

• The  ‘ Edward  and  Mary,’  3 Rob.  Rep.  p.  30.5. 

• The  number  of  commercial  licenses  granted  for  imports  and  exports  was  68  in 
1902,  836  in  1803,  1,141  in  1804,  791  in  1806,  1,620  in  1806,  2,606  in  1807,  4,910 
in  1808,  16,226  in  1809,  18,366  in  1810,  and  7,602  in  1811, 
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tive  means,  by  which  they  sought  to  cany  on  their  business ; 
that  such  a system  led  to  private  violation  of  morality  and 
honour  of  the  most  alarming  description ; and  that,  instead 
of  benefiting  our  commerce,  manufactures,  and  resources,  the 
orders  in  council  diminished  our  commerce,  distressed  our 
manufactures,  and  lessened  our  resources.  Yet  all  these 
warnings  and  expostulations  were  unheeded.  The  national 
mind  was  preoccupied  by  the  one  thought  of  compelling 
France  and  her  military  leader  to  a complete  submission  ; 
and  no  consideration  of  a commercial  or  pecuniary  character, 
no  regard  to  the  bearing  of  her  measures  upon  other  countries, 
were  sufficient  to  induce  a reversal  of  this  military  and  naval 
policy. 

Upwards  of  fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  first  shot  was 
fired  between  England  and  France  after  the  great  revolution. 
Theorem  In  nations  Were  as  intent  as  ever  on  se- 

thcUniuld*  curing  their  mutual  destruction.  England  had  indeed 
suit«.  learnt,  by  this  time,  to  make  light  of  all  such  decrees, 
and  she  liad  found  by  experience  that  British  goods  found  their 
way  to  the  Continent  in  spite  of  all  vindictive  measures.  But  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  became  more  and  more  threat- 
ening, and  the  nation  saw  an  absolute  necessity  for  revising 
the  policy  of  the  orders  in  council.  For  years  past  Lord 
Temple,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Perceval,  Sir  John  Nichols  had 
brought  the  subject  before  the  House,  and  many  a long  dis- 
cussion had  taken  place  on  the  subject.  In  their  opinion  this 
country  had,  without  any  alleged  provocation  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  interrupted  nearly  the  whole  of  their  com- 
merce with  Europe,  and  they  held  that  such  orders  in  council 
were  unjust  and  impolitic,  and  that  the  issuing  of  them,  at  the 
time  and  under  the  circumstances,  was  an  act  of  the  utmost 
improvidence  and  rashness.  Yet  the  nation  was  disposed  to  be 
guided  by  the  government,  and  when  Lord  Grenville  moved 
resolutions  of  similar  import,  in  1809,  he  met  with  no  better 
response.  When,  however,  the  United  States,  after  having 
passed  the  Non-intercourse  Act,  proceeded  still  further  in  the 
way  of  pi'eparation  for  open  hostilities,  the  merchants  began  to 
speak  tHeir  mind  on  the  subject;  and  from  London,  Hull, 
B ristol,  and  all  the  chief  ports,  petitions  came  to  the  legisla- 
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ture  praying  for  the  revocation  of  the  obnoxious  orders.  Tlie 
merchants  of  London  represented  that  trade  was  in  a miserable 
condition,  chiefly  from  the  want  of  the  customary  intercourse 
with  the  Continent  of  Europe ; that  employment  was  very 
scarce,  and  the  wages  of  labour  very  low ; that  the  aspect  of 
affairs  threatened  additional  suffering  to  those  then  experi- 
enced ; that  since  all  the  evils  then  suffered  were  owing  to  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  it  was  all-important  to  obtain  if  pos- 
sible an  early  restoration  of  the  blessings  of  peace  ; that  it 
was  not  from  any  dread  of  the  enemy  that  they  made  such  a 
request,  but  from  a desire  that  no  opportunity  might  be  lost 
of  entering  into  negotiations  for  the  purpose ; that  in  their 
opinion  it  was  a great  error  to  suppose  that  the  policy  of  the 
orders  in  council  could  in  any  way  be  beneficial  to  trade ; but 
that  on  the  contrary,  they  regarded  with  'extreme  apprehen- 
sion its  effect  on  our  relations  with  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  merchants  of  Hull  complained  that  the  system 
of  license  sapped  public  morals.  Those  of  Bristol  represented 
that  they  suffered  intensely  in  their  general  trade ; and  riots 
occurred  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire. 

On  April  28,  1812,  the  House  of  Commons  agreed,  without 
a division,  to  hear  evidence  in  support  of  these  petitions ; 
and,  on  June  1(5,  Mr.,  afterwards  Lord,  Brougham 

” Brougham's 

moved,  ‘ That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  motion. 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  representing  to  his  royal 
highness  that  this  House  has,  for  some  time  past,  been  en- 
gaged in  an  inquiry  into  the  present  depressed  state  of  the 
manufactures  and  commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  effects 
of  the  orders  in  council  issued  by  his  majesty  in  the  years 
1807  and  1809;  assuring  his  royal  highness  that  this  House 
will  at  all  times  support  his  royal  highness  to  the  utmost  of 
its  power,  in  maintaining  those  just  maritime  rights  which 
have  essentially  contributed  to  the  prosperity  and  honour  of 
the  realm;  but  beseeching  his  royal  highness  that  he  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  recall  or  suspend  the  said  orders,  and 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  tend  to  conciliate  neutral  powers, 
without  sacrificing  the  rights  and  dignity  of  his  majesty’s 
crown.’  In  the  most  graphic  manner  Lord  Brougham  de- 
picted the  distress  of  the  country,  showed  how  erroneous  was 
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the  idea  that  what  we  lost  in  the  European  trade  we  gained  in 
any  other  quarter,  and  warned  the  country  of  the  certainty 
of  a war  with  America  if  the  orders  were  not  at  once  rescinded. 

‘ I know,’  he  said,  ‘ I shall  be  asked,  whether  I would  recom- 
mend any  sacrifice  for  the  mere  purpose  of  conciliating  Ame- 
rica. I recommend  no  sacrifice  of  honour  for  that  or  for  any 
purpose;  but  I will  tell  you  that  I think  we  can  well,  and 
safely,  for  our  honour,  afford  to  conciliate  America.  Never - 
did  we  stand  so  high  since  we  were  a nation  in  point  of 
military  character.  We  have  it  in  abundance,  and  even  to 
spare.  This  unhappy  and  seemingly  interminable  war,  lavish 
as  it  has  been  in  treasure,  still  more  profuse  of  blood  and  barren 
of  real  advantage,  has  at  least  been  equally  lavish  of  glory.  Its 
feats  have  not  merely  sustained  the  warlike  fame  of  the  nation, 
which  would  have  been  much ; they  have  done  what  seemed 
scarcely  possible — they  have  greatly  exalted  it.  They  have 
covered  our  arms  with  immortal  renown.  Then,  I sa^q  use  this 
glory — use  this  proud  height  on  which  we  now  stand  for  the 
purpose  of  peace  and  conciliation  with  America.  Let  this  and 
its  incalculable  benefits  be  the  advantage  which  we  reap  from 
the  war  in  Europe,  for  the  fame  of  that  war  enables  us  safely 
to  take  it.  And  who,  I demand,  give  the  most  disgraceful 
counsels — they  who  tell  you  we  are  in  military  character  but  of 
yesterday,  we  yet  have  a name  to  win,  we  stand  on  doubtful 
ground,  we  dare  not  do  as  we  list  for  fear  of  being  thought 
afraid ; we  cannot,  without  loss  of  name,  stoop  to  pacify  our 
American  kinsmen  ? or  I,  who  say  we  are  a g[reat,  a proud,  a 
Warlike  people;  we  have  fought  everywhere,  and  conquered 
wherever  we  have  fought ; our  character  is  eternally  fixed — it 
stands  too  firm  to  be  shaken  ; and,  on  the  faith  of  it,  we  may 
do  towards  America  safely  for  our  honour  that  which  we  know 
our  interests  require  ? This  perpetual  jealousy  of  America  1 
Good  God  1 I cannot,  with  temper,  ask  on  what  it  rests  ? It 
drives  me  to  a passion  to  think  of  it ! Jealousy  of  America ! 
t should  as  soon  think  of  being  jealous  of  the  tradesman  who 
supplies  me  with  necessaries,  or  the  client  who  entrusts  his  suits 
to  my  patronage.  Jealousy  of  America ! whose  armies  are  as 
yet  at  the  plough,  or  making,  since  your  policy  has  willed  it, 
so  awkward  (though  improving)  attempts  at  the  loom — whose 
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Jissetnbled  navies  could  not  lay  siege  to  an  English  harlxjur ! 
Jealousy  of  a power  which  is  necessarily  peaceful  as  well  as 
weak,  but  which,  if  it  had  all  the  ambition  of  France,  and  her 
armies  to  Ixick  it,  and  all  the  na\-y  of  England  to  lx»ot — ^nav, 
had  it  the  lust  of  conquests  which  marks  your  enemies  and 
your  own  army  as  well  as  navy  to  gratify,  it  is  placed  at  so 
vast  a distance  as  to  be  perfectly  harmless ! And  this  is  the 
nation  of  which,  for  our  honour’s  sake,  we  are  desired  to  cherish 
a perpetual  jealousy  for  the  ruin  of  our  best  interests.  I trust, 
sir,  that  no  such  phantom  of  the  brain  will  scare  us  from  the 
path  of  our  duty.  The  advice  which  I tender  is  not  the  same 
which  has  at  all  times  been  offered  to  this  country.  There  is 
one  memorable  era  in  oixr  history  when  other  uses  were  made  of 
our  triumphs  from  those  which  I recommend.  By  tlie  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  which  the  reprobation  of  ages  has  left  inadequately 
censured,  we  were  content  to  obtain,  as  the  whole  price  of 
Kamillies  and  Blenheim,  an  additional  share  of  the  accursed 
slave  trade.  I give  you  other  counsels.  1 should  have  you 
employ  the  glory  which  you  have  won  at  Talavera  and  Corunna 
in  restoring  your  commerce  to  its  lawful,  open,  honest  cotirse  ; 
and  rescue  it  from  the  mean  and  hateful  channels  in  which  it 
has  lately  been  confined.  And,  if  any  thoughtless  Is^aster,  in 
America  or  elsewhere,  should  vaunt  that  you  liave  yielded 
through  fear,  I would  not  bid  him  wait  until  some  new  achieve- 
ment of  our  arms  put  him  to  silence,  but  I would  counsel  you 
in  silence  to  disregard  him.’ 

The  effect  of  such  an  appeal  was  fatal  to  the  whole  system. 
The  government  saw  that  resistonce  was  no  longer  possible, 
and  on  April  21  the  Prince  Regent  made  a decla-  Declaration 

. Ill  Prin«* 

ration  that  the  orders  in  council  would  be  revoked  as  uegent. 
soon  as  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  should  be  repealed.  But 
it  was  too  late.  America  had  by  this  time  ceased  to  maintain  a 
neutral  attitude.  And  having  made  a secret  treaty  with  Napo- 
leon, she  issued  an  embargo  on  all  British  vessels  in  American 
ports,  declared  war  against  England,  and  proceeded  to  make 
an  ineffectual  attack  upon  Canada.  The  political  condition 
of  Euro|)e,  however,  at  this  stage  happily  assumed  a brighter 
aspect.  The  long-desired  peace  began  to  dawn  on  the  horizon, 
and  in  rapid  succession  the  news  came  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig, 
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the  entry  of  the  Allies  into  Paris,  and  the  abdication  of  Buona- 
parte. Negotiations  then  commenced  in  earnest,  and  they 
issued  in  the  treaty  of  peace  and  Congress  of  Vienna,  which 
once  more  restored  order  and  symmetry  in  the  political  organi- 
sation of  Europe.^  On  December  24,  1814,  a treaty  of  peace 
was  signed  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 
On  June  9,  1815,  the  principal  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
was  signed,  which  established  the  future  political  relations  of 
the  European  States,  and  laid  down  the  rcgiilations  for  the 
free  navigation  of  rivers.  And  on  July  27  of  the  same  year  a 
Treaty  of  Commerce  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 

' The  total  cost  of  the  war  with  France,  from  1793  to  1815  (the  war  expenditure 
continued  till  1817),  was  831,446,449/.  The  national  debt,  which  in  1793  amounted 
to  247,874,434/.,  rose  in  1815  to  861,039,049/. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  FOREIGN  EXCHANGES  AND  THE 
BULLION  COMMITTEE. 

1803-1810. 

The  Foreign  Exchanges. — The  Par  of  Exchange. — Exchanges  between 
England  and  Ireland. — Report  of  Committee. — State  of  the  Coinage  in 
Ireland. — The  Bank  of  Ireland. — State  of  Trade  in  England. — The 
Crisis  of  1810. — Committee  on  Commercial  Credit. — The  Bullion  Com- 
mittee.— Report  of  the  Committee. — Mr.  Horner's  and  Mr.  Vansittart’s 
Motions. — Effects  of  the  Restriction  Act. 

Of  all  economic  questions  tliose  connected  ■with  the  foreign 
exchanges  are  doubtless  the  most  important  to  a mercantile 
nation  having  dealings  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  ^iie  foreign 
The  main  principles  by  whicli  the  exchanges  are 
governed  are,  indeed,  well-defined,  and  perspicuous  ; yet  the 
complicated  circumstances  under  which  they  appear,  the  con- 
flicting natiue  of  these,  and  the  difficulty  of  appreciating  their 
proportional  influence,  contribute  to  render  each  occasion  of 
disorder  in  the  exchanges  one  of  perplexity  and  uncertiiinty. 
During  the  war,  and  whilst  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  by 
the  Bank  of  England  lasted,  the  subject  became  immensely  im- 
portant, and  all  eyes  were  directed  to  them,  to  sec  whether 
they  gave  any  indication  tliat  the  country  was  following  a dan- 
gerous course  in  her  monetary  legislation.  The  foreign  ex- 
changes, it  should  be  remembered,  are  at  all  times  the  best 
exponent  of  the  condition  of  international  tran.sactions.  These, 
as  might  be  imagined,  are  vast  and  multifarious,  and  comprise 
the  imports  and  exports  to  and  from  each  country,  financial  and 
banking  operations,  public  loans,  war  expenditure,  investments 
of  capital  in  public  and  private  undertakings,  remittances  of 
money,  and  many  other  items.  Such  transactions  necessarily 
produce  debts  mutually  due  to  or  by  each  country,  some- 
times of  equal  amount,  and  sometimes  leaving  a balance  to  bo 
settled,  either  by  the  transmission  of  gold  or  silver,  or  by  the 
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intervention  of  a third  or  fourth  country.  Now,  it  is  according 
as  the  payment  of  these  debts,  or  the  settlement  of  these 
balances,  become  more  or  less  onerous,  that  the  exchanges  are 
said  to  be  in  favom*  of  or  against  any  country. 

The  technical  term,  ‘ par  of  exchange,’  expresses  the  amount 
of  money  of  one  country  which  is  equivalent  to  a fixed  amount 
The  par  of  of  money  of  another  country.  So  long  as  the  amount 
exobangee,  debts  due  by  the  individuals  of  one  country  is 
the  same  as  the  amount  of  debts  due  by  the  individuals  of 
another,  and  the  currencies  of  both  remain  intact,  the  price 
at  which  bills  on  either  side  will  sell  in  the  respective  places 
or  countries  will  correspond  to  the  value  of  the  respective 
currencies,  and  the  exchanges  will  be  at  par.  Let,  however, 
a balance  of  payments  remain  due  by  either  country  to  the 
other,  and  the  value  of  bills  in  one  country  will  at  once  be  in 
excess  of  the  value  of  bills  on  the  other,  and  the  price  at 
which  these  bills  will  sell  will  no  longer  correspond  to  the 
value  of  the  respective  ciu-rencies,  so  tliat  the  exchange  will 
be  below  par  or  above  par.  This  balance  of  indebtedness 
may  proceed  either  from  an  excess  of  imports,  or  from  any 
other  cause  creating  debts  in  one  country  in  favour  of  the  other. 
Only  it  is  in  the  nature  of  an  adverse  exchange,  when  resulting 
from  such  causes,  to  be  productive  of  circumstances  having 
in  themselves  a corrective  influence.  As  soon,  for  instance, 
as  a low  rate  of  exchange  causes  the  transmission  of  bullion  to 
foreign  countries,  the  Bank  of  England,  the  great  depositary 
of  all  the  spare  bullion  of  the  country,  feels  the  effect  of  the 
same  in  a drain  of  bullion  from  its  coffers,  and,  for  its  own 
safety,  it  restricts  its  accommodation  by  raising  the  rate  of 
interest.  Speculation  is  thus  arrested.  The  demand  for  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  lessens,  and  prices  fall  to  a point  suf- 
ficiently low  to  tempt  foreign  buyers  to  the  market.  Orders 
then  coming  more  plentifully  the  debts  of  foreign  coimtries 
increase,  and  that  produces  a gradual  equation  of  indebtedness. 
In  the  event  of  any  alteration  taking  place  in  the  currency  of 
one  of  two  countries,  from  the  wear  or  debasement  of  a metallic 
currency,  or  from  excess  of  paper  currency  not  convertible  into 
cash  on  demand,  a similar  effect  on  the  exchange  will  appear. 
A fall  having  taken  place  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  a given 
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portion  of  one  currency,  that  portion  will  not  longer  be  equal  in 
value  to  a given  amoimt  of  the  currency  of  the  other  country, 
and  the  rate  of  exchange  will  be  altered.  There  is  no  correc- 
tive influence,  however,  operating  against  this  cause  of  disorder 
in  the  exchanges  except  the  restoration  of  the  currencies  to 
their  proper  metallic  standard. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  century,  partly  from  the  want 
of  close  communication  between  the  two  countries,  and  partly 
from  the  difference  of  currencies,  there  was  an  ex-  Exchange* 
change  quoted  between  England  and  Ireland.'  For  En^San<i 
many  years  the  rate  was  about  9 per  cent.,  and  in 
1798  it  was  9 to  9J  per  cent.,  but  after  1801  the  exchanges 
rose  gradually,  till  in  1803  the  rate  rose  to  14,  and  even  18  per 
cent.  To  what  was  this  to  be  ascribed  ? One  thing  was  noted, 
viz.  that  whilst  the  exchange  with  Belfast,  where  bills  were 
purchased  by  guineas,  was  at  10  per  cent.,  the  exchange  with 
Dublin,  where  bills  were  purchased  by  Bank  of  Ireland  and 
other  bank  notes,  was  at  18,  or  at  a rate  decidedly  against 
Ireland.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  balance  of  trade  was 
in  fiivour  of  England  and  against  Ireland.  On  the  contrary, 
tlie  balance  of  pecuniary  transactions  was  greatly  in  favour 
of  Ireland,  and,  consequently,  the  real  exchange  ought  to  have 
been  under  par.  In  these  circumstances  a committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
Ireland  as  to  its  circulating  paper,  its  specie,  and  current  coin, 
and  the  exchange  between  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Great  Britain.  The  committee  examined  many  witnesses, 
and  they  had  no  difficulty  in  divining  the  cause  of  the  derange- 
ment. The  Bank  of  Ireland  followed  that  of  England  as  to  the 
restriction  of  cash  payments  in  1797,  though  Avithout  any  abso- 
lute necessity;  and  it  is  to  the  consequences  of  that  restriction 
that  the  committee  attributed  the  unfavourable  exchange  and 
all  the  high  and  progressive  advances  of  the  rate. 

In  the  words  of  the  report,  ‘ Such  restriction  compelled  the 
Bank  to  refrain  from  sending  into  circulation  gold,  the  only 
common  medium  between  the  countries,  and  it  gave  neportonhc 
occasion  to  the  great  issue  of  paper  which  folloAved 

‘ See  Observations  on  the  State  of  the  Currency  in  Irelumi,  and  upon  the  Course 
of  Exchange  between  Dublin  ami  I/mdon.  By  Henry  Purnoll.  Ixuidon,  1801. 
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to  replace  the  gold  so  withdrawn,  and  removed,  at  the  same 
time,  the  best  and  most  effective  check  against  the  deprecia- 
tion of  that  paper,  namely,  its  convertibility  into  gold  at  the 
will  of  the  holder ; it  tended  to  encourage  an  unlimited  and 
over-abundant  issue,  by  releasing  the  Bank  from  performing 
their  engagements,  and  by  taking  away  from  them  the  former 
criterion,  namely,  the  diminution  of  their  gold  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  look  to,  for  judging  when  their  paper 
became  excessive ; it  promoted  a new  and  unrestrained  trade  in 
paper  ciurency,  and  excited  individuals  to  speculations  which 
interfered  with  the  steady,  natural  rates  of  exchange ; while  the 
number  of  speculators  so  encouraged  contributed  to  raise  the 
price  of  bills  on  England,  which,  being  paid  for  in  depreciated 
paper,  the  rate  of  exchange  rose  proportionally.  Other  evil 
consequences  followed,  which  tended,  in  a further  degree,  to 
assist  in  depreciating  the  paper ; forgeries  were  multiplied, 
particularly  of  the  smaller  notes  substituted  for  gold ; addi- 
tional silver  currency  became  necessary,  and  as  it  was  not  sup- 
plied by  the  Mint,  its  place  was  filled  either  by  small  notes, 
some  as  low  as  6d.,  without  the  checks  against  forgery  attend- 
ing those  of  larger  value,  or  by  base  coin  fabricated  and  forced 
into  circulation.’ 

Besides  the  circumstances  thus  related  by  the  committee,  the 
silver  and  current  coin  of  Ireland  were  in  a most  unsatisfac- 
stjite  of  the  tory  condition.  The  Bank  of  Ireland,  like  the  Bank 

coinage  In 

Ireland.  of  England,  issued  a considerable  quantity  of  silver 
dollars;  but  they  circulated  them  at  the  price  of  6s.  Irish, 
though  they  contained  the  same  quantity  of  silver  as  the 
English  dollar,  which  passed  for  5e.  The  supply  of  silver  con- 
sisted of  dollars  only,  without  smaller  change,  and  was  far 
short  of  the  quantity  supposed  to  be  necessary ; while  the  copper 
coinage  was  so  defective  that  there  was  not  a halfpenny  in 
circulation.  As  for  the  remedy  to  this  state  of  things,  the  com- 
mittee expressed  their  opinion  that  it  was  indispensably  in- 
cumbent on  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  limit  their 
paper  at  all  times  of  an  unfavourable  exchange,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  restriction,  exactly  ns  they  would  and  must 
have  done  if  the  restriction  had  not  existed.  They  recom- 
mended a diminution  of  the  issue  of  paper  from  private  bankers 
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and  other  dealers,  by  a strict  enforcement  of  the  laws  respecting 
the  registry  of  hankers  and  the  full  payment  of  stamp  duties  ; 
and  also  the  suppression  of  the  issue  of  silver  notes,  as  soon  as  a 
proper  and  sufficient  silver  currency  was  procured.  The  commit- 
tee thus  placed  the  restriction  of  cash  payments  and  the  bad  state 
of  the  currency  in  the  fore-front  of  the  causes  of  the  disordered 
state  of  the  exchanges  between  England  and  Ireland.  But  there 
were  other  causes  also  in  operation.  Although  the  balance  of 
trade  was  in  favour  of  Ireland,  the  balance  of  indebtedness 
was  not,  since  she  had  not  only  to  pay  a portion  of  the  interest 
of  the  national  debt,  but  to  remit  large  sums,  amounting  to 
about  2,000,000i.,  to  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Ireland  wlm 
resided  in  England,  the  niunber  of  whom  had  greatly  increased 
in  consequence  of  the  political  insecurity  of  the  country. 

Moreover,  even  as  regards  the  currency,  it  was  not  so  much  the 
excess  of  paper  currency  as  the  number  and  description  of  issuers 
that  engendered  discredit.  No  doubt  was  ever  enter-  Tiwn«nkof 
tained  respecting  the  solidity  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland. 

The  bank  was  opened  in  1783  with  a capital  of  600,000/.  4 per 
cent,  stock  ; but  this  was  increased,  and  in  1804  it  held 
1,100,000/.  of  government  securities  and  400,000/.  in  money. 
It  is  true  that  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  was  nearly 
3,000,000/.,  whilst  before  the  restriction  of  the  issue  of  specie 
it  was  only  from  600,000/.  to  700,000/. ; but  this  arose  from 
the  fact,  that  when  gold  was  taken  out  of  the  market  the 
Bank  had  to  supply  its  place  by  currency;  and  the  want  of  such 
must  have  been  great  when  we  remember  that  the  amount  of 
specie  in  circulation  in  Ireland  before  the  restriction  was 
estimated  at  about  5,000,000/.  The  management  of  the  issue 
by  the  Bank  of  Ireland  was  probably  as  good  as  ever  it  had 
bi'en,  only  the  Bank  had  to  contend  with  adverse  influences 
over  which  it  could  have  no  control. 

But  the  interest  taken  in  the  state  of  the  exchanges  between 
England  and  Ireland  directed  public  attention  to  the  effects 
of  the  restriction  of  cash  payments  in  England,  es- 
pecially  at  a time  when  in  the  opinion  of  many  the  Ensiiuid. 
state  of  the  monetary  laws  was  far  from  satisfactory.  The  Cash 
Bestriction  Continuance  Bill,  yearly  brought  forward,  was  by 
no  means  readily  accep'ei ; and  it  was  only  in  view  of  the 
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urgent  political  necessities  that  the  measure  was  allowed  to  pass 
into  law.  The  prices  of  grain  and  provisions  also  began  to 
create  considerable  suspicion.  During  the  first  years  of  the 
war,  about  1796,  when  the  colonial  trade  was  so  much  en- 
dangered, and  the  French  flag  was  driven  from  the  ocean,  a 
considerable  demand  sprang  up  for  colonial  produce,  principally 
for  Germany,  in  consequence  of  which  prices  rose  enormously. 
But  these  speculative  prices  were  not  maintained,  and  with  a 
number  of  bankruptcies  in  Hamburg,  Liverpool,  and  other 
centres  of  trade,  a serious  fall  became  inevitable,  which  wrought 
consternation  among  the  merchants.  In  a year  or  two  the  state 
of  trade  was  completely  changed.  With  the  return  of  an  excel- 
lent harvest  in  1803  and  1804,  the  prices  of  grain,  notwithstand- 
ing the  increased  cost  of  production,  fell  considerably,  and  then 
the  extremely  low  prices  of  provisions  and  colonial  articles 
induced  piu-chasers  to  come  to  the  market.  Still  prices  con- 
tinued low,  and  up  to  1805,  when  the  crops  proved  very 
deficient,  no  change  of  any  moment  took  place.  With  the 
orders  in  council,  however,  in  full  operation,  with  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  importing  colonial  and  other  articles,  and  with  the 
Baltic  shut,  all  prices,  and  especially  those  of  hemp,  linseed, 
tallow,  and  timber  rose  enormously.  Silk  also,  being  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  had,  rose  very  much  in  value,  whilst  the  Non-inter- 
course Act  passed  by  the  United  States  produced  a general 
apprehension  that  prices  would  rule  very  high.  What  had  the 
issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  do  with  such  circumstances  ? 
Had  the  rise  of  prices  been  caused  by  an  excessive  amount 
of  currency,  the  rise  would  have  Ijeen  uniform  and  general. 
But  the  greatest  difference  was  observable  in  the  prices  of 
different  articles,  clearly  showing  that  they  were  caused  by 
events  peculiar  to  themselves.  It  is  true  a certain  amount  of 
speculation  existed,  and  a number  of  companies  were  started 
for  a variety  of  objects ; but  it  could  not  be  sjvid  that  they  had 
involved  the  country  in  any  extraordinary  liabilities.  However 
it  be,  the  excitement,  if  there  was  any,  did  not  last  very  long ; 
the  state  of  trade  and  the  economic  condition  of  the  people 
not  warranting  the  continuance  of  high  prices.  In  the  manu- 
facturing districts  orders  were  exceedingly  small,  and  produc- 
tion was  reduced  to  the  minimum ; and  the  labouring  classes 
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were  suflFering  from  the  combination  of  high  prices  and  want  of 
employment.  On  February  24,  1808,  Mr.  Twining  moved  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into 
a committee  of  the  whole  House  upon  the  trade  and  navigation 
of  the  country ; when  he  gave  a fearful  picture  of  the  state  of  the 
working  classes,  and  presented  a petition  from  Bolton,  signed  by 
upwards  of  thirty  thousand  individuals  suffering  from  want  of 
bread.  Whilst  trade  was  in  srich  a condition  a serious  misfor- 
tune greatly  aggravated  public  anxiety.  In  1809,  profiting  by 
the  partial  opening  of  the  Baltic,  extensive  operations  were 
carried  on  in  that  quarter,  and  whole  fleets,  accompanied  by  our 
convoys,  traded  with  the  Baltic  ports.  Unfortunately,  a convoy 
having  been  compelled  to  stop  in  Wingo  Sound  from  con- 
trary winds  until  the  middle  of  June,  the  French  in  the  mean- 
time seized  Stralsund  and  enforced  the  continental  system. 
As  many  as  600  vessels  were  thus  arrested,  and  the  greater  part 
of  those  which  ventured  into  the  Baltic  were  seized  and  con- 
demned, causing  a loss  of  several  millions  of  pounds.  Thus  any 
attempt  to  force  a trade  with  blockaded  places  proved  dangerous 
and  often  unavailing ; commerce  with  distant  countries  was 
uncertain  and  unsatisfactory;  and  the  accounts  from  South 
America,  from  which  the  most  brilliant  results  were  anticipated, 
proved  particularly  distressing  to  exporters. 

As  time  advanced,  the  condition  of  trade  did  not  improve. 
A commercial  report,’  for  August  1810,  quoted  by  Mr.  Tooke, 
gives  an  interesting  detail  of  the  wretched  condition  xhccrbia 
of  trade  at  this  period.  ‘ The  failure  of  several  houses 
of  the  very  first  respectability,  both  at  London  and  at  different 
provincial  towns  of  Great  Britain,  have  within  the  last  month 
been  unprecedented  in  number  and  importance.  A West  India 
broker,  who  had  long  been  considered  the  first  in  his  line, 
was,  we  are  told,  the  prime  cause  of  the  stoppage  of  a bank- 
ing house  whose  credit  was  previously  unimpeached.  The 
several  banks  in  the  country  connected  with  the  London  house, 
of  course,  shared  his  fate ; and  from  them  the  evil  spread  to 
merchants,  manufacturers,  traders,  and,  in  short,  to  the  very 
servants  and  de|)endents  of  these,  numbers  of  whom  are  thrown 

’ TtKike's  History  of  Prices,  vol.  ii.  p.  30t. 
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out  of  employment  and  their  families  deprived  of  bread. 
Speculations  in  Spanish  wool,  an  article  which  has  fallen  about 
50  per  cent.,  were  considered  as  the  origin  of  those  unlooked- 
for  disasters.  Five  Manchester  houses  have  stopped  payment 
in  the  city,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  have  involved  nume- 
rous industrious  persons,  both  in  town  and  country,  in  their 
ruin.  The  demands  upon  the  five  houses  are  said  to  amount 
to  two  millions;  but  it  is  supposed  that  their  real  property 
will  ultimately  cover  all  deficiencies.  Speculative  exports 
to  South  America  are  the  rock  upon  which  these  houses  have 
split.  In  consequence  of  these  unexpected  events,  public 
credit  is  at  the  present  moment  as  low  as  ever  it  lias  been 
in  the  memory  of  man ; the  fluctuations  of  prices  in  the 
money  market  is  unprecedented,  and  the  depression  so  consi- 
derable that  premium  is  fallen  to  2^  per  cent,  discount. 
We  understand  that  some  respectable  merchants  have  waited 
upon  the  Bank  directors  in  order  to  solicit  their  aid  towards 
the  alleviation  of  the  burden  with  which  our  inland  commerce 
is  at  present  borne  down.  The  result  of  the  application  is  not 
as  yet  publicly  known  ; we  hope  that  it  will  prove  favourable. 
The  renewal  of  our  intercourse  with  the  United  States  of 
America  has  in  some  sorts  benefited  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest ; but  this  felicitous  effect  is  almost  swallowed  in  the 
vortex  of  those  calamities  which  it  has  been  our  painful  duty 
to  record.’ 

In  1811,  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  formed 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  commercial  credit,  and  in  their 
Committc*  report  they  attributed  the  disorder  rather  to  tempo- 
ci»i  credit,  rary  than  to  permanent  derangement.  They  stated 
that  the  construction  of  the  West  India  and  London  Dock 
warehouses,  and  of  similar  receptacles  for  merchandise  in 
the  principal  outports  within  the  last  two  years,  had  tended 
to  make  Great  Britain  the  empoiium  of  the  trade,  not  only 
of  the  Peninsula  but  of  the  Brazils,  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  South  America,  St.  Domingo,  and  the  conquered 
colonies  of  Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  and  even  of  countries 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  enemy,  whose  traders  had  been 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the  protection  of  British  law  and 
of  the  honour  of  British  merchants ; that  from  these  causes 
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goods  had  been  brought  into  this  country  in  amount  beyond  all 
precedent  and  calculation ; that  the  power,  wealth,  and  high 
character  of  the  nation  have,  in  fact,  contributed  to  produce  a 
most  alarming  evil ; and  that,  as  the  measures  of  the  enemy 
have  been  especially  directed  to  preventing  the  exportation  of 
the  immense  quantities  of  merchandise  of  all  descriptions  thus 
accumulated,  the  consequences  were  that  the  goods  became  a 
burden,  and  the  advances  to  the  owners  on  account,  and  the 
payment  of  freight  and  insurance,  became  grievous  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  threaten  the  most  solid  and  respectable  houses 
with  all  the  evils  of  insolvency.  Upon  the  presentation  of  this 
report,  confirming  the  complaints  made  out  of  doors,  the  clian- 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  moved  for  power  to  issue  6,000,000/. 
in  exchequer  bills,  to  be  advanced  in  the  same  maimer  as  in 
1793,  and  the  measure  was  adopted.*  But  how  could  any  sub- 
stantial change  in  the  critical  state  of  trade  ever  take  place, 
so  long  as  the  orders  in  council  continued  to  trammel  every 
trading  operation  ? 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  troubles  that  two  startling 
phenomena  in  the  form  of  a great  rise  in  the  price  of  bullion 
and  a most  unfavourable  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges  pre- 
sented themselves,  and  gave  rise  to  much  anxiety.  At  ^ baiiion 
a time  when  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  and  the  state 
of  the  paper  currency  were  closely  watched,  in  connection  with 
the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  the  occurrence  of  two  such 
phenomena  could  not  fail  to  attract  attention ; and  they  were 
justly  made  tlie  subjects  of  a special  inquiry.  On  February  1, 
1810,  Mr.  Homer  moved  for  several  accounts  on  currency  and 
banking,  and  on  his  motion  a committee  was  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  the  high  price  of  gold  bullion,  and  to 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  circulating  medium  and 
of  the  exchanges  between  Great  Britain  and  foreign  parts — a 
committee  which  has  long  been  well  known  as  the  bullion  com- 
mittee.* Certain  facts  were  established  beyond  doubt  by  the 

’ 61  Geo.  III.  c.  15. 

• The  bullion  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Francis  Homer  (chairman),  Eight 
Hon.  Spencer  Perceval,  Right  Hon.  O.  Tierney,  Earl  Temple,  Hon.  F.  Brand 
H.  Parnell,  D.  M.  Mugens,  O.  Johnstone,  D.  Giddy,  W.  Dickenson,  Henry  Thorn- 
ton, B.  B.  Sheridan,  Alexander  Baring,  W.  Manning,  R.  Sharp,  G.  Grenfell,  J.  L. 
Forster,  T.  Thompson,  F.  Irving,  William  Uuskisson,  and  Hon.  J.  Alwrcrombie. 
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committee.  First  of  all  the  price  of  gold,  which,  according 
to  the  mint  price,  is  31.  17s.  10^<f.  per  ounce  of  standard  fine- 
ness, during  the  years  1806,  1807,  and  1808  was  as  high  in 
the  market  as  4l.,  and  even  4/.  9».  to  4/.  12s.  per  ounce. 
The  continental  exchanges  had  for  some  time  been  very  un- 
favourable to  this  country;  the  exchanges  on  Hamburg  and 
Amsterdam,  for  instance,  being  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  below 
par,  and  those  on  Paris  lower  still.  That  tliis  could  not  proceed 
from  the  state  of  trade  was  evident  from  the  fact,  that  the  ex- 
ports greatly  exceeded  the  imports.  What  tlien,  argued  some, 
could  be  the  reason  of  it  but  an  excess  of  currency?  Two  dis- 
tinct theories  were,  however,  held  in  explanation  of  the  fact. 
One  party  affirmed  that  bank  notes  were  depreciated,  and  that 
the  difference  between  the  market  price  and  the  mint  price  of 
gold  bullion  was  the  measure  of  that  depreciation.  Another 
answered,  that  it  was  not  banknotes  that  were  depreciated,  but 
specie  that  had  risen.  One  party  maintained,  that  whilst  the 
extreme  limits  from  which  the  foreign  exchanges  could,  by  the 
nature  of  things,  fall,  in  any  case,  was  defined,  and  easily  ascer- 
tainable, and  was  determined  by  the  expense  of  freight,  insurance, 
and  other  charges  attending  the  sending  of  bullion  in  the  state  of 
the  exchanges,  there  was  a large  excess  of  depression,  which  was 
not  attributable  to  any  of  these  causes.  The  other  party  was 
convinced  that  the  depression  of  the  foreign  exchanges  was  in 
no  way  whatever  attributable  to  the  depression  of  the  currency, 
but  was  entirely  caused  by  the  adverse  balance  of  payments  to 
bo  made  by  Great  Britain,  the  remittances  to  the  army,  the 
continental  measures  of  Napoleon,  and  other  political  circum- 
stances. One  party  argued,  that  a diminution  of  the  quantity 
of  banknotes  would  increase  the  value  of  the  domestic  currency, 
would  cause  the  foreign  exchanges  to  rise  to  par,  and  the 
market  price  of  gold  to  fall  to  the  mint  price ; and  that  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  ought  to  follow  the  same  rules 
in  fixing  the  extent  of  their  issues  during  the  restriction  of  cash 
payments,  as  they  were  obliged  to  do  before  it,  and  to  regulate 
them  by  the  foreign  exchanges : enlarging  them  when  the  ex- 
changes were  favourable  and  bullion  flowing  in,  and  contract- 
ing them  when  the  exchanges  were  adverse.  The  other  party 
answered,  that  since  the  restriction  thei'e  was  no  necessity  for 
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obsen'ing  the  same  rules  in  issuing  notes  by  discount  as  before, 
and  to  obser\e  the  course  of  foreign  exchanges ; but  that  the 
public  demand  was  the  best  guide,  and  that,  so  long  as  they 
followed  those  rules,  there  could  be  no  over-issue. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  decidedly  favourable  to  the 
theory  of  the  bullionists,  and  upon  a review  of  all  the  facts  and 


reasonings  submitted  to  their  consideration  they  re- 
ported their  conclusions  ; — 1st,  That  there  was  an  ex- 


Report  of  th« 
committee. 


cess  in  the  paper  circulation  of  the  country,  of  which  the  most 


unequivocal  symptom  was  the  very  high  price  of  bullion  and  the 


low  state  of  the  continental  exchanges.  2nd,  That  this  excess  was 


to  be  Jiscribed  to  the  want  of  a sufficient  check  and  control  of  the 


issues  of  paper  from  the  Bank  of  England,  and  originally  to  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments,  which  removed  the  natural  means 
of  control.  3rd,  That  no  safe,  certain,  and  constantly  adequate 
provision  against  an  excess  of  paper  currency,  either  occasional 
or  permanent,  can  Ije  found,  except  in  the  convertibility  of  all 
such  paper  into  specie.  4th,  That  the  system  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  this  country  ought  to  be  brought  back,  with  as  much 
speed  as  is  compatible  with  a wise  and  necessary  caution,  to  the 
original  principle  of  cash  payments  at  the  option  of  the  holder  of 
bank  paper.  5th,  That  no  sufficient  remedy  for  the  present  or 
security  for  the  future  can  be  pointed  out,  except  the  repeal  of  the 
law  which  suspends  the  cash  payments  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
And  6th,  That  early  provision  ought  to  be  made  by  Parliament 
for  terminating,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  operation  of  the 
several  statutes  which  imposed  and  continued  that  restriction. 

Upon  the  production  of  this  report  to  Parliament  in  April, 
1811,  Mr.  Horner  moved  a series  of  resolutions  in  accordance 
with  its  recommendations.  But  the  leading  conclu-  nomor  s 
sions  of  the  committee  were  strongly  objected  to  in  va|,jlturf« 
the  House,  and,  after  four  nights’  debate,  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Horner’s  resolutions  were  rejected.  The  first  was  thrown 
out  by  a majority  of  151  atrainst  75.  Fourteen  others  were 
negatived  without  a division,  and  the  sixteenth  was  rejected 
by  a majority  of  180  against  45,  the  majority  including,  among 
others.  Sir  Eobert  Peel.  Mr.  Vansittart,  however,  was  not 
content  with  his  victory  ov'er  ^Ir.  Homer.  He  moved  other 
resolutions  in  direct  opposition,  and  these  were  agreed  to  after 
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much  discussion.  The  first  ten  resolutions  proposed  by  Mr. 
Horner  were  a mere  enunciation  of  the  monetary  policy  of  the 
country;  but  the  eleventh  charged  the  excess  of  currency  with 
being  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  value  between  gold  and 
paper ; and  the  thirteenth  attributed  the  fall  of  the  exchanges 
to  the  same  cause.  Mr.  Vansittart  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
a depreciation  of  the  currency  and  an  unfavourable  exchange 
had  been  experienced  more  than  once  even  when  there  was 
no  restriction  of  cash  payments.  But  what  was  the  use  of 
denying  the  depreciation  of  the  notes  as  compared  with  gold, 
when,  as  a matter  of  fact,  a guinea  in  gold  was  worth  26s.  or 
27«.  in  paper  ? It  weis  also  quite  evident  that  the  issues,  though 
barely  proportionate  to  the  wants  of  trade,  were  still  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  available  amount  of  bullion.  All  that  could  be 
said  in  excuse  was,  that  at  a time  when  the  convertibility  of 
the  note  into  specie  was  suspended  by  law,  the  Bank  could 
no  longer  regulate  its  issues  by  the  amount  of  bullion.  The 
report  of  the  bullion  committee  was,  however,  not  followed  by 
any  legislation,  and  its  publication  had  only  the  effect  of  con- 
siderably increasing  the  alarm  already  experienced,  lest  it 
should  lead  to  a considerable  contraction  of  credit. 

Though  the  Restriction  Act  of  1797,  and  the  other  measures 
connected  with  it,  made  the  acceptance  in  banknotes  obligatory 
Effect*  of  on  the  public  creditor,  by  placing  him  in  such  a situa- 
tion  that  if  he  refused  banknotes  when  tendered  to 
him  at  the  Bank,  in  payment  of  his  dividend,  he  could  get 
nothing  else,  in  the  settlement  of  other  obligations  between 
individuals  the  restriction  had  not  the  same  effect,  since  bank- 
notes had  never  been  declared  legal  tender.  Their  circulation 
was  only  secured  by  the  fact  that  gold  was  not  obtainable, 
and  that  great  inconvenience  must  have  arisen  by  a refusal 
to  accept  notes.  But  payment  in  depreciated  notes  was  the 
cause  of  considerable  injury  to  private  interests,  and  matters 
reached  such  a point  that  Lord  King  in  1811  issued  a letter 
to  his  tenantry,  giving  them  notice  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  depreciated  state  of  the  paper  currency,  he  would  re- 
quire payment  either  in  guineas  or  in  banknotes  at  such  a 
sum  as  would,  at  the  then  market  price  of  gold  bullion,  pur- 
ch:isc  gold  enough  to  e jualise  the  value  of  present  and  former 
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payments.  This  letter  having  attracted  great  attention,  Earl 
Stanhope  brought  in  a bill  for  preventing  Bank  of  England 
notes  from  being  received  for  any  smaller  sum  than  tlie  siuns 
therein  specified,  and  for  staying  proceedings  upon  any  distress 
by  tender  of  sucli  notes.  It  was  necessary  for  the  greater  cur- 
rency of  notes  that  proceedings  upon  any  distress  should  be 
stayed  by  tender  of  the  same.  But  as  to  any  attempt  to  regu- 
late the  value  of  banknotes  in  rehition  to  gold,  by  preventing 
people  from  refusing  or  accepting  them  for  less  than  the  siun 
therein  expressed,  it  was,  on  the  face  of  it,  a hopeless  task. 
Yet  tlie  bill  passed  both  Houses,  after  lengthened  discussion, 
in  which  I.iord  Liverpool,  Lord  King,  and  other  leading  finan- 
ciers of  the  day  took  part  and  became  law.* 

• 61  Geo.  III.  c.  127. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

RESUMPTION  OF  CASH  PAYMENTS. 

1819. 

The  Bank  Restriction  Act. — The  Question  of  a Single  or  a Double  Standard. 

— Authorities  in  favour  of  a Double  Standard. — Adoption  of  a Gold 
Standard. — The  Act  of  1816. — Sir  Robert  Peel  on  a I^uble  Standard. 

— Gold  Coinage. — The  Bank  of  England  and  Cash  PajTnents. — Parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.— Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Speech. — The  Act  of  1819. 

With  the  peace  of  1815  we  are  commencing  a new  era  of 
progress,  whicli  has  scarcely  ever  since  lieen  interrupted.  Mo- 
TheBanit  mcntous  in  its  consequences  to  many  states,  whose 
Act.  limits  and  relations  were  then  established,  and  memo- 
rable for  its  declaration  of  the  free  navigation  of  rivers  and 
its  condemnation  of  the  slave  trade,  to  England  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  produced  no  change,  excepting  the  long-expected  I’etum 
to  a normal  condition,  under  which  her  economical  resources 
might  be  fully  developed.  Before,  however,  any  measure  of 
trade  and  finance  could  receive  due  consideration,  the  ex- 
ceptional condition  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  regards  the 
payment  of  its  notes,  demanded  legislative  action,  and  to  that 
public  attention  was  first  earnestly  directed.  From  year  to  year 
the  Bank  Restriction  .4ct  had  been  renewed,  but  its  operation 
was  to  expire  on  July  5,  1816.  The  last  act  on  the  subject, 
after  reciting  in  the  preamble  that  it  was  highly  desirable  that 
the  Bank  sliould,  as  soon  as  possible,  resume  payment  of  its 
notes  in  cash  ; and  that  it  was  expedient  that  the  provisions  of 
the  former  acts  should  be  further  continued,  in  order  to  afford 
time  to  the  directors  of  the  Bank  to  make  such  preparations 
as  to  their  discretion  and  experience  might  appear  most 
expedient  for  enabling  them  to  resume  payments  iu  cash, 
without  public  inconvenience,  and  at  the  earliest  period ; and 
that  a time  should  be  fixed  at  which  the  said  restrictions 
should  cease  ; enacted  that  the  said  restrictions  should  be  con- 
tinued until  July  5, 1818.  The  transition  fiom  a paper  medium 
to  a metallic  currency  was  dreaded  as  a great  calamity.  With 
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the  bankriiptcy  of  many  country  bankers,  and  the  consequent 
extinction  of  their  issue,  the  mercantile  community  were 
anxiou.s  tliat  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  issue  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  would  have  gladly  postponed  indefinitely 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments.  But  the  country  was  not 
satisfied  with  protracting  any  longer  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  for  several  years  the  state  of  the  coinage  and  cur- 
rency became  the  subject  of  serious  discussion. 

The  immediate  want  of  a new  issue  of  silver  coin,  the  money 
in  circulation  being  worn  and  debased,  raised  in  the  first  instance 
the  whole  question  of  a single  or  a double  standard.  TiKMinwUon 
In  England  the  standard  had  originally  been  silver.  * jV/wf ' 
h'rom  William  I.  to  the  forty-first  of  Henry  III. 
silver  coins  were  the  only  legal  measure  of  property.  Subse- 
quently, however,  gold  coins  were  introduced  into  circulation  ; 
and  as  trade  increased,  and  the  country  advanced  in  wealth,  gold 
began  to  be  preferred  to  silver.  Thus  by  degrees  the  two  metals 
acquired  alike  the  character  of  legal  tender,  and  their  rela- 
tive value  was  fixed  by  proclamation.  But  this  method  was 
attended  with  inconvenience,  the  mint  price  being  often  above 
or  below  the  market  value  of  either  metal.  To  avoid  uncer- 
taiuty,  the  value  of  the  guinea  was  fi.xed  by  proclamation  in 
1717  at  21s.,  but  no  proclamation  could  prevent  changes  in  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  any  more  than  in  any  other 
commodity.  The  universal  practice,  however,  of  using  gold 
as  the  only  standard  of  value  practically  solved  the  difficulty, 
and  it  was  when  such  practice  had  been  sufficiently  established, 
that  the  legislature  gave  it  so  far  the  force  of  law  as  to  enact,' 

' In  1773  an  act  was  passeJ  (13  Geo.  III.  c.  72.)  for  the  better  preventing  the 
counterfeiting,  clipping,  and  otherwise  diminishing  the  gold  coin  in  the  kingdom 
08  a means  for  preserving  it  entire  and  pure.  Any  person  to  uliom  such  coin  was 
tendered  was  allowed  to  cut,  break,  or  deface  such  piece;  and  if  it  should  appear  that 
it  was  unlawfully  counterfeited  or  diminished,  the  person  who  offered  it  should  bear 
the  loss  of  the  same  ; if  otherwi.ve,  the  person  who  cut  it  should  bear  the  loss  or  take 
it  at  the  same  rate  as  it  was  coined  f>  r.  In  177-t  a great  quantity  of  old  silver  coin 
having  been  imported  below  the  standard  weight,  an  act  (H  Geo.  III.  c.  59,  s.  42) 
was  passed  prohibiting  such  importation ; no  more  than  25f.  was  declared  to  be  legal 
tender  in  silver  coin  at  any  one  time  for  more  than  accorvling  to  its  value  by  weight 
after  the  rate  of  5a.  hi.  for  each  ounce  of  silver.  Great  deficiency  being  ex|>erieneed 
in  the  gold  coin  in  circulation,  a proposal  was  mndetotheehanci'llorof  the  exchequer, 
lyord  North,  1st,  That  all  the  deficient  gold  coin  should  be  called  in  and  recoined  ; 
2nd,  That  a compensation  should  be  made  to  the  holders  of  such  deficient  gold 
coin,  under  certain  limits  and  restrictions  ; 3rd,  That  after  that  oi>eration  had  bcin 
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that  no  person  should  be  obliged  to  receive  more  than  251.  in 
silver  money,  except  by  weight  at  the  rate  of  5s.  2d.  per  ounce. 
As  time  advanced,  gold  became  more  and  more  the  leading  coin 
of  the  realm ; and  with  no  reason  for  further  hesitancy,  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool,  following  the  policy  initiated  by  his  father,  pro- 
ceeded further  in  the  way  of  demonetising  the  silver  coin. 

The  weight  of  authority  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  a single 
atandard.  On  tliis  subject  Sir  William  Petty  said,  ‘ The  money 
AnthoritiM  coin,  wliich  is  to  be  the  principal  measure  of  pro- 
perty,  otight  to  be  made  of  one  metal  only.’  Mr. 
Harris,  a great  writer  on  financial  subjects,  said, 

‘ that  one  only  of  these  metals,  that  is  gold  or  silver,  can  be  the 
money  or  standard  measure  of  commerce  in  any  country,  for 
the  standard  measure  must  be  invariable  and  keep  the  same 
proportion  of  value  in  all  its  parts.  Such  is  silver  with  respect 
to  silver  and  gold  to  gold.  But  silver  and  gold  with  respect  to 
one  another  are,  like  other  commodities,  variable  in  their  value 
according  as  the  plenty  of  either  may  be  increased  or  diminished, 
and  an  ounce  of  gold  that  is  worth  a given  quantity  of  silver 
to-day,  may  be  worth  more  or  less  silver  a while  hence.  It  is 

completed,  the  (nirroncy  of  the  gold  coin  should  in  future  be  regulated  by  weight  as 
Well  as  by  tale  (which  was  conformable  to  the  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom),  and 
that  the  several  pieces  should  not  bo  legal  tender  if  they  were  diminished,  by  wear- 
ing or  otherwise,  below  a certain  weight,  to  be  determined  by  proclamation.  On 
January  13,  1776,  the  king  eommemled  the  subject  to  the  House  in  bis  speech 
from  the  throne ; and  after  a debate  and  a conference  between  the  two  Houses 
on  May  13,  they  agreed  in  a joint  address  to  recommend  that  it  was  proper 
that  all  guineas  weighing  less  than  5 dwts.  8 grains,  and  all  half-guineas 
weighing  loss  than  3 dwts.  16  grains,  and  all  quarter  guineas  weighing  less 
than  1 dwt.  8 grains,  should  be  called  in  and  recoined  according  to  the  esta- 
blished standard  of  the  Mint, both  as  to  weight  and  fineness;  that  the  said 
guineas  should  be  called  in  by  degrees,  and  that  the  public  should  bear  the  loss 
arising  from  the  deficiency  and  recoinago  of  the  said  guineas,  provided  such  de- 
ficiency should  not  eaceed  the  rates  settled  by  the  commission  of  the  treasury,  and 
provided  they  should  be  offered  in  payment  of  the  public  revenue,  or  should  bo 
brought  to  such  persons  as  his  majesty  should  authorise  to  receive  and  exchange 
the  same  within  certain  times  to  be  appointed  for  that  purpose.  As  act  was  then 
passed  to  that  effect,  and  a proclamation  was  issued  accordingly.  The  Bank  of 
England  baring  consented  to  receive  and  exchange  the  said  guineas,  260,0001.  vnta 
granted  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  calling  in  and  recoining  the  said  deficient 
gold  coin.  The  proclamation  was  issued  on  June  24,  and  commanded  that  all 
guineas  more  deficient  in  weight  than  the  rates  specified  ly  the  treasury  in  1773, 
should  cease  to  be  current.  The  principle  of  weighing  the  coins  haring  thus  been 
established  by  statute,  provision  was  made  for  regulating  and  ascertaining,  accord- 
to  the  established  standard  of  the  Mint,  the  weights  to  be  made  use  of  for  that 
e. 
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therefore  impossible  that  both  these  metals  can  be  a standard 
measure  of  the  value  of  other  things  at  the  same  time.’  In 
the  same  view  Mr.  Locke  said,  ‘that  two  metals  as  gold  and 
silver  cannot  be  the  measure  of  commerce  both  together  in  any 
country,  because  the  measure  of  commerce  must  be  perpetually 
the  same,  invariably  keeping  the  same  proportion  of  value  in  all 
its  parts,  but  so  only  one  metal  does  and  can  do  to  itself.  An 
ounce  of  silver  is  always  an  equal  value  to  an  ounce  of  silver, 
and  an  ounce  of  gold  to  an  ounce  of  gold ; but  gold  and  silver 
cliange  their  value  one  to  another,  and  one  may  as  well  make  a 
measure,  namely,  a yard,  whose  parts  lengthen  and  shrink  as  a 
measure  of  trade  of  materials  that  have  not  always  a settled 
invariable  value  to  one  another.  One  metal,  therefore,  alone 
can  be  the  money  of  account  and  contract  and  the  measure  of 
commerce  in  any  country.’  In  similar  terms  the  first  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  in  his  celebrated  treatise  on  the  Coin  of  the  Realm, 
published  in  1805,  distinctly  advocated  and  recommended  the 
adoption  of  gold  as  the  sole  standard  of  value.* 

Under  such  circumstances,  and  in  accordance  with  both  the 
course  of  legislation  already  so  well  estahlished,  the  practice  of 
merchants,  and  the  opinion  of  the  most  experienced  j^<iopti<mof 
financiers,  the  occasion  was  taken  of  the  introduction 
of  a new  silver  coinage  for  the  passing  of  the  famous 
Act  of  1816,  which  declared  that  thenceforth  gold  alone  should 
be  the  standard  of  value,  and  that  silver  should  be  legal  tender  to 
the  extent  of  40s.  only  ; the  regulation  for  keeping  silver  coin 
in  the  country  being  the  issuing  of  silver  coin  at  the  rate  of  66s. 
in  the  pound  instead  of  62s.,  the  4s.  being  a seignorage.*  By 
a proclamation  dated  January  29,  1817,  all  the  silver  coin  in 
circulation  was  ordered  to  be  exchanged  throughout  Britain,  and 
in  a fortnight,  5,124,000i.  of  new  silver  coins  were  issued  for 
the  purpose.* 

• .Sec  Mr.  Wpllcslcy  Pole's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  30,  1816. 

» 66  Geo.  III.  c.  68. 

• A commission  was  appointwl  in  France  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
question  of  the  monetary  standard  on  Man-h  ",  1867.  The  commissioners  were 
MM.  de  Parieu,  vice-president  of  the  Council  of  State  ; Michel  Chevalier  and 
Wolowski,  members  of  the  Institute ; Gouin,  vice-president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies ; Louvet,  deputy  ; de  Larenay,  president  of  section.  Council  of  State ; 
Andonill6,  sub-governor  of  tht  Bank  of  France;  Pelouro,  president  of  the  ooinage 
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The  question  of  a single  or  a double  standard  has,  since  then, 
been  debated  more  than  once,  especially  on  motions  by  Mr. 
8tr  Robert  Attwood  and  Mr.  Cayley  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 

but  Sir  Robert  Peel  fully  adhered  to  the  principle 
of  a single  standard.  ‘ I cannot  see  any  advantage,’ 
he  said,  ‘ derivable  from  the  institution  of  a double  standard. 
You  cannot  make  a double  standard  without  first  defining  the 
ratio  which  is  to  exist  between  the  nominal  value  of  the  two 
metals.  To  say  that  every  man  should  pay  his  debts  in  silver 
or  gold,  whichever  he  may  please,  without  defining  the  relative 
value,  would  be  absurd  and  impracticable.  We  might,  certainly, 
have  a double  standard  defining  the  relative  value  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  leaving  it  to  the  option  of  a party  who  had  money 
to  pay  to  make  his  payments  either  in  gold  or  silver.  But  this 

comraisKiou  «nd  member  of  the  Institute;  Dutilleul,  director  of  the  general  more- 
ment  of  the  Funds;  and  M.  de  Laiser,  auditor  of  the  Council  of  State,  ‘.(cretar^r  and 
reporter;  and,  on  May  24,  1867,  they  made  their  report.  The  history  of  the  question 
was  as  follows: — The  convention  included  the  mcncCiry  unity  in  the  general 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  gave  the  name  of  franc  to  a piece  of  5 grains  of 
silver  ^gtlis  fine ; established  the  same  title  for  the  gold  piece,  and  left  to  trade  to 
.fix  the  current  value.  The  I)irectoi;y  was  also  engaged  on  the  subject,  and  the 
Consulat  settled  it  by  the  Loi  Germinal,  An.  XI.  This  law,  which  is  still  the  basis 
of  the  French  monetary  system,  constituted  the  unit  under  the  name  of/fonc  of 
6 grains  weight  of  silver,  /alhs  fine,  and  prescrilM>d  the  coining  of  pieces  cf  gold 
of  20  and  40  iiancs  of  a certain  weight  and  title;  that  is,  to  facilitate  commerce, 

, it  regulated  the  cate  at  which  the  gold  piece  should  be  received  in  business.  Ac- 
cording to  the  basis  adopted  by  the  law  of  .4n.  XI.  gold  was  to  silver  in  the  relation 
of  1 to  15|.  But  this  rate,  though  fixed  bylaw,  could  not  remain  unaltered.  Up 
to  1850  gold  was  always  at  a premium,  and  silver  only  remained  in  circulation. 
After  the  discovery  of  the  mines  in  California  and  Australia,  a general  substitution 
of  gold  to  silver  took  place,  and  silver  was  at  a premium.  Under  these  ciicum- 
stancee,  and  in  consequence  of  the  monetary  convention,  concluded  on  December  23, 
1865,  between  Belgium,  France,  .Switzerland,  and  Italy,  an  inquiry  into  the 
standard  became  necessary;  and  the  question  was,  Wliat  is  preferable,  one  standard 
only,  or  a double  standard  ? The  commissioners,  after  balancing  the  reasons  in 
favour  of  both  views,  resolved  by  a majority  of  5 to  4 (one  having  been  absent 
from  illness)  in  favour  of  the  double  standard.  In  1870  the  High  Council  of 
Commerce  again  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  same  question,  the  points  l>eing, 
1st,  Would  the  coinage  of  a French  25-franc  gold  piece  be  useful?  2nd,  Would 
the  adoption  of  a single  gold  standard  be  preferable  to  the  existing  double  or 
alternate  standard  of  gold  and  silver ; and  3rd,  In  case  of  affirmation  of  the  single 
standard,  what  measures  should  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  silver  5-frnnc  pieces, 
the  only  subsisting  representative  of  the  double  standard  in  the  monetary  system 
of  France.  It  is  understood  that  the  question  of  the  single  gold  standard  was 
determined  affirmatively.  But  the  report  was  not  authoritatively  published  when 
the  war  with  Germany  broke  out,  and  the  whole  question  remained  as  it  was.—  See 
Mr.  Hendriks’  report  on  the  subject  in  tlie  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society, 
vol.  xxxiii.  p.  392. 
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very  option  seems  defeating  the  object  of  a standard,  and  intro- 
ducing, unnecessarily,  uncertainty  into  contracts.  It  appetu's 
to’"  me’’ a much  less  simple  course  than  that  of  adhering  to  a 
''single' standard,  and  a course  iraaccompinied  by  any  advantage 
‘'  countervailing  the  loss  of  simplicity.  Gold  and  silver  seem  to 
liiive  some  necessary  conneciion  from  being  so  frequently  united 
in  common ‘parlance ; but  there  is  no  more  reason  that  they 
should  be  united  in  a standard,  than  that  gold  and  lead, 
or  gold  and  copper,  should  be  so  united.  To  unite  two  metals, 
the  Value  of  which  is  not  and  cannot  bo  a fixed  ratio  in  a 
double  standard,  is  to  diminish  the  value  and  advantage  of  a 
standard.  The  more  simple  the  standard  the  better — the  very 
name  implies  unity  and  simplicity.  It  is  the  measure  of  value, 
and  why  not  have  one  measure  of  value  as  well  as  one  measure 
of  length  and  capacity  ?’ 

Though  gold  has  been  for  a considerable  time  practically  the 
only  standard  in  England,  the  issue  of  the  sovereign  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.  In  the  time  of  Henry  III.  gold  q„,,, 
pieces  of  the  value  of  about  10s.,  coined  at  Constant!- 
uople  and  kno.wn  as  byzants,  circulated  in  England.  Later 
still  Florences,  originally  struck  at  Florence,  were  in  circulation, 
whence  the  name  of  ‘ florin.’  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the 
noble  was  issued,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  angel  and 
rose  noble  or  rial  were  followed  by  the  double  rial  or  sovereign 
of  Henry  VTI.,  which  was  to  pass  for  20s.,  and  by  the  laurel 
of  James  I.,  of  which  the  current  value  was  also  to  be  20s. 
The  latter  coin  was  adopted  by  Charles  II.  at  the  Kestoration, 
and  was  subsequently  called  a guinea.  Though  the  original 
value  of  the  guinea  was  20s.,  in  current  value  it  rose  in  the 
reign  of  QUeen  Anne  to  30s.,  and  its  value  was  not  fixed  at  21s. 
until,'  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  then  master  of  the 
Mint,  a proclamation  was  issued  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  and 
a new  indenture  made,  dated  May  6,  1718,  in  which  the  coin 
was  designated  a guinea  or  21s.  piece,  and  was  ordered  to  pass 
for  21s.  sterling.®  The  sovereign  was  first  put  into  circula- 
tion by  proclamation  on  the  1st  of  July,  1817,  and  was  ordered 
to  be  of  five  pennyweights,  three  grains,  iVoVoths  troy  weight  of 
standard  gold,  containing  113-001  grains  fine,  the  same  weight 
as  the  pound  sterling  had  been  since  1717  ; that  being  the 
* 5k*e  First  Annual  Ri'jiort  of  the  Di  puiy  Master  of  the  Mint,  1870. 
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last  of  a long  series  of  changes  in  the  weight  of  a pound,  from 
407'990  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  in  1344,  to  160  grains 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  in  1547,  and  118-651  grains  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  in  1651.  Ever  since  1717,  however, 
or  for  the  last  154  years,  the  weight  of  the  sovereign  has 
undergone  no  alteration,  and  a contract  to  pay  one  pound 
sterling  has  always  been  understood  to  mean  a contract  to 
pay  113‘001  grains  of  fine  gold.® 

But  the  legislation  respecting  the  coinage  of  the  realm  did 
not  affect  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bank,  or 

• The  sovereign  was  ordered  to  have,  for  the  obverse  impression,  the  head  of 
his  majesty,  with  the  inscription  ‘ Georgius  III.  D.  G.  Britauniar.  Rex.  F.  I).,’  and 
the  date  of  the  year ; and  for  the  reverse  the  imago  of  St.  George,  armed,  sitting  on 
horseback  encountering  the  dragon  with  a spear,  the  said  device  being  piscod 
within  the  ennobled  Garter,  bearing  the  motto,  * Honi  soit  qui  mal  y pense,'  with  a 
newly  invented  graining  on  the  edge  of  the  piece.  The  proclamation  of  July  1, 
1817,  ordered  the  sovereign  to  be  of  the  weight  of  five  pennyweights,  three  grains, 
^IJjjths  troy  weight  of  standard  gold.  The  weight  of  the  pound  sterling  has 
varied  from  time  to  time,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  horn  M'Cul- 
loch's  Dictionary : — 

Ncmdeb  of  Gbaixs  of  Flys  Gold  ly  20s.,  on  thb  Pocyn  srnRLiyo. 


1344 

18  Edward  III. 

• 

• 

• 

Orains 
407  990 

1349 

23 

• 

• 

• 

383-705 

13&6 

30 

» 

■ 

358-125 

1401 

3 Henry  IV. 

358-125 

1421 

9 ..  V. 

322-312 

1464 

4 Edward  IV. 

257-850 

1465 

a 

238-750 

1470 

49  Henry  VI. 

238-750 

1482 

22  Edward  IV. 

238-750 

1.509 

1 Henry  VIII. 

238-750 

1627 

18 

210  149 

1543 

34  ,. 

191-666 

1545 

36 

176-000 

1546 

37 

160-000 

1547 

1 Edward  VI. 

160-000 

1549 

3 

155  294 

1551 

8 

160  000 

1552 

6 

160-000 

15.53 

1 Mary  . 

159-166 

1560 

2 Elizabeth  . 

160  000 

1600 

<3 

157  612 

1604 

2 James  I.  . 

141-935 

1626 

2 Charles  I. . 

128-780 

1666 

18  ,.  II. 

• 

■ 

118-651 

1717 

3 George  I. 

• 

• 

• 

113001 

1816 

56  „ III. 

• 

113  001 
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the  discontinuance  of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency.  As 
was  expected,  as  soon  as  the  great  exigencies  of  war  .j.^^  ^ 

ended,  the  amount  of  treasure  in  the  Bank  increased 
enormously  ; and  consequently,  in  January,  1817,  the  “®*“- 
directors  offered  to  pay  in  cash  all  the  one  pound  and  two  pound 
notes  bearing  date  prior  to  January,  1816,  but  no  demand  was 
made.  In  September,  also,  another  notice  was  issued  to  the  same 
effect,  but  with  no  other  result.  In  1818,  however,  an  unfavour- 
able state  of  the  exchange,  caused  mainly  by  large  foreign  loans 
contracted,  and  a voluntary  engagement  entered  into  by  the 
Bank  to  pay  the  fractional  part  of  dividends,  as  well  as  a certain 
portion  of  their  notes  in  cash,  effected  a considerable  drain,  and 
the  treasime  was  greatly  reduced.  It  was  under  these  circum- 
stances that,  early  iu  February,  1819,  committees  of  both  Houses 
were  appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  the  Bank  of  England 
with  reference  to  the  expediency  of  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments.  And  both  committees  agreed  in  reporting  that  the 
best  mode  for  restoring  a metallic  standard  would  be  to  per- 
mit the  Bank  to  pay  its  notes  in  gold  bullion  at  the  Mint 
price  instead  of  gold  coin.  According  to  the  Lords’  committee 
various  advantages  attended  this  plan  in  preference  to  a simple 
resumption,  in  the  first  instance,  of  cash  payments  by  the  Bunk. 
It  established,  equally  with  cash  p<ayment,  the  principle  and 
the  salutary  control  of  a metallic  standard,  wliilc  it  afforded 
the  be.st  pro.spect  of  avoiding  or  diminishing  many  of  the 
inconveniences  which  many  persons  apprehended  from  that 
measure.  It  exempted  the  Bank  from  the  obligation  of  pro- 
viding a quantity  of  gold  necessary  to  replace,  in  case  the 
public  should  prefer  coin  to  paper,  all  the  smaller  notes  to 
the  amount  probably  of  15  or  16  millions.  And  it  continued 
to  the  Bank,  and  therefore  to  the  nation  at  largo,  all  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  employment  of  a capital 
e<]ual  to  the  amount  of  all  the  small  notes  in  circulation. 

On  May  6,  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Robert  Peel  presented  the  report 
of  the  committee  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  on  sirBoiwrt 
the  24th,  he  made  his  famous  speech  on  moving  resolu- 
tions  ^ for  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  by  the  leis. 

’ The  resolutions,  which  wore  carried  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  new  law, 
provided,  that  after  February'  1 and  before  October  1,  1820,  the  Bank  of  England 
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Bank.  To  hia  raind  a return  to  the  old  standard  of  value  was, 
absolutely  necessary,  and  every  sound  writer  had  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  a certain  weight 
of  gold  bullion,  with  an  impression  on  it  denoting  it  to  be  of 
a certain  weight  and  fineneas,  constitutes  the  only  true,  intelli- 
gible, and  adequate  standard  of  value.  Sir  Robert  Peel  proved, 
by  historical  facts  relating  to  the  reformation  of  the  coinage  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  William  III., 
that  the  restoration  of  the  value  of  the  currency  was  always 
a striking  political  feature  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and 
concluded  with  urging  the  adoption  of  the  soimd  policy  he 
had  indicated  in  the  following  tenns : ‘ Let  us  adhere,’  he 
said,  ‘to  that  good  faith  in  time  of  peace,  and  towards  the 
public  creditor  which  we  practised  in  war,  and  towards  those 
foreigners  whose  country  was  at  war  with  us.  Let  us  recol- 
lect that  the  fluctuations  of  price  which  an  inconvertible 
paper  currency  occasions  are  injurious  to  the  labourer,  who 
finds  no  compensation  in  the  rise  of  his  wages  at  one  time 
for  the  evils  inflicted  by  a depression  of  another.  Every  con- 
sideration of  sound  policy — every  obligation  of  strict  justice — 
should  induce  us  to  restore  the  ancient  and  permanent  standard 
of  value.’  The  justness  and  soundness  of  these  remarks  carried 
conviction  in  the  mind  of  every  one ; and  though  petitions  from 
merchants  and  bankers  continued  to  be  presented,  recommend- 
ing caution,  or  offering  a decided  opposition,  the  bill  for  the 
resumption  of  cash  payments  met  with  scarcely  any  opposition, 
and  became  the  famous  Act  of  1819.* 

should  bo  bound,  on  any  person  presenting  nn  amount  of  their  notes  not  less 
than  of  the  vnluo  of  siity  ounces,  to  pay  them  on  deniaud  at  the  rate  of  4/.  1*. 
per  ounce  in  standard  gold  ; that  between  October  I,  1820,  and  May  1. 
1821,  the  Bank  should  pay  in  a similar  manner  in  gold  bullion  at  the  rate  of 
3f.  19j.  6d.  per  ounce  : that  between  May  1,  1821,  and  May  1,  1823,  the  rate 
of  gold  bullion  should  lie  3/.  17».  lOjd.  jht  ounce;  that  during  the  first  period 
above-mentioned  the  Bank  should  be  at  liberty  to  pay  in  gold  bullion  at  any  rate 
less  than  4/.  Is.,  and  not  less  than  SI.  19a.  6rf.  jjor  ounce;  in  the  second  period  at 
any  rate  less  than  3/.  19a.  6rf.  and  not  less  than  SI.  17a.  lOirf.,  upon  giving  three 
days'  notice  in  the  Garettc,  and  specifying  the  rate;  but  that  after  doing  so  they 
should  not  be  at  liberty  to  raise  it  again ; that  the  payments  should  be  made  in 
bars  of  ingots  of  the  weight  of  60  ounces  each,  and  that  the  Bank  should  be  able  to 
pay  any  fractional  sum  less  than  40  oz.  above  that  in  the  legal  silver  coin,  and  the 
trade  in  gold  bullion  was  declared  to  be  free  and  unrestrained. 

• 69  Geo.  III.  c.  49. 
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1820-1842. 

FROM  31R.  HUSKISSON’S  COMMERCIAL  REFORMS 

TO 

SIR  ROBERT  PEEL’S  ADMINISTRATION. 


Chapteb  I.  (1820).  THE  PETITION  OF  THE  MERCHANTS. 

II.  (1823-182.5).  MR.  HUSKISSON'S  COMMERCIAL  REFORMS. 
„ III.  (1825-1826).  THE  COMMERCIAL  CRISIS. 

IV.  (1824-1830).  REL.ATI0N3  OF  IrUSTERS  ASD  SERVANTa 
„ V.  (1830).  FINANCE  AND  BANKING. 

„ VI.  (1830-1840).  ME.ANS  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

„ VII.  (1801-1840).  CORN  LAW.S. 

VIII.  (1836  and  1839).  COMMERCIAL  CRISES. 

I.X.  (1830-1840).  RELATIONS  WITH  INDIA  AND  CHINA. 

„ X.  (1840-1846).  THE  COLONL4X  TRADE. 
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SUMMARY. 

1820-1842. 


Rendered  wise  by  war,  England  set  herself  in  earnest  to  remove  the 
barriers  which  hindered  her  progress,  and  Huskiason  introduced  the 
first  measures  of  commercial  freedom.  Then  the  condition  of  our 
labourers  was  improved,  and  their  rights  were  recognised.  The  finances 
were  set  in  order,  new  means  of  communication  were  opened,  the  field 
of  commerce  was  enlarged,  and  the  iniquitous  slave-trade  was  prohibited 
and  rendered  penal.  Two  commercial  crises  interrupted  the  even  course 
of  commercial  progress,  yet  during  this  period  all  the  relations  of  trade 
were  enlarged,  and  commerce  increased  at  a much  greater  ratio  than 
had  hitherto  been  experienced.  From  1820  to  1842  Europe  enjoyed 
more  than  twenty  years  of  comparative  jjeace,  during  w’hich  a whole- 
some industrial  competition  was  first  initiated.  Much,  however,  re- 
mained to  be  done  before  all  the  avenues  of  wealth  were  fully  opened  ; 
and  the  voice  of  Cobden  was  now  first  heard  in  the  advocacy  of  practical 
reform  in  our  economic  legislation. 
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THE  PETITIOH  OF  THE  MERCHANTS. 

1820. 

8tjite  of  the  Nation. — I-nw  Rates  of  Wages. — Distress  in  the  Ribbon 
Trade. — Imports  and  Exports. — StJito  of  Commerce  in  1820. — Hostile 
Foreign  Tariffs — Petitions  fur  Free  Trade. — Principles  of  International 

Trade Erroneous  Views  of  Protectionists.  — Prohibitory  Policy  not 

Iteneficial. — Need  of  an  Innstigation. — Free  Trade  essential  to  remove 
Hostile  Measures  Abroad. — Petition  of  the  Edinburgh  Chamber  of 
Commerce. — Committee  on  Foreign  Trade. — Mr.  Wallace  on  the  Foreign 
Trade. 

If  the  coffers  of  tlie  Bank  of  England  were  full  to  repletion, 
the  private  resources  of  the  masses  of  the  people  were  never 
more  exhausted  than  in  tlie  years  immediately  pre-  state  of  the 
ceding  tlie  conclusion  of  the  war — ay,  and  for 
several  years  afterwards.'  With  bread  at  famine  prices  and 
trade  greatly  embarrassed,  the  poor  suffered  keenly,  and  con- 
siderable irritation  and  discontent  were  apparent  throughout 
the  country.  Nor  did  the  conclusion  of  peace  produce  any 
decided  improvement.  As  soon  as  the  war  ended  there  was 
quite  a frenzy  among  traders  to  plunge  into  all  kinds  of 
operations,  in  the  e.xpectation  that  there  would  be  an  eager 
demand  for  British  goods  especially  on  the  Continent.  But  this 
expectation  was  sadly  disappointed.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
orders  in  council  and  all  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  every 
market  was  overstocked  with  British  goods.  In  truth,  the 
people,  everywhere  impoverished  by  the  war,  could  ill  afford  to 
buy  goods  for  either  comfort  or  luxury.  And  with  results  so 


’ In  1800  the  wages  of  carpenters,  masons,  bricklayers  paid  at  the  Qroonwich 
Hospital  was  18s.  per  day.  The  averago  price  of  wheat,  113.i.  lOrf.  per  qr.  The 
price  of  beef  jaid  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  at  Ladyday,  4s.  id.  the  stone.  In  1810 
the  wages  of  the  same  class  of  artisjins  were  32s,  the  price  of  wheat  106s.  6d.,  the 
price  of  meat  ,)S.  Bd.  In  1820  the  w.igi  s were  31s.,  the  price  of  wheat  67s.  lOef., 
the  price  of  moat  4s.  lOif.  the  stone. 
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disappointing,  prodtiction  largely  diminished,  employment  Ite- 
carae  more  and  more  scarce,  wages  fell  lower  than  before,  and 
the  working  classes  found  it  harder  and  harder  to  live.  There  is 
one  unalterable  law  as  regards  wages.  They  depend  on  capital. 
However  fertile  the  soil,  however  favourable  the  position  of  the 
country,  however  great  the  extent  of  territory,  unless  there  l>e 
sufficient  capital  on  hand  to  maintain  labour,  nothing  can  be 
done.  Unfortunately  the  capital  of  the  country  at  tliat  time 
was  greatly  reduced.  The  manufacturers  had  little  to  spare. 
The  sales  of  produce  and  manufactures  catLsed  loss  instead  of 
gain.  And  witli  a large  number  of  labourers  seeking  employ- 
ment, wages  were  excessively  low. 

The  case  of  common  weavers  seemed,  indeed,  peculiarly  hard. 
They  were  worse  off  than  any  other  class  of  lalwurers,  and  year 
ixiwrntMof  y^^*"  ^^'®y  continued  to  fall.  In  1802  they  earned 
waires.  j ^0(1.  per  Week  ; in  1806  the  wages  had  fallen  to 
10s.  6(Z. ; in  1808  they  were  only  6s.  7d. ; in  1812,  C».  Ail  ; 
in  1816,  5s.  2d.;  and  in  1817,  only  4s.  per  week.  Deduct 
from  this  one  shilling  a week  for  the  expense  of  the  loom,  and 
the  poor  weaver  got  only  3s.  3^<i.  a week  to  keep  himself  and  his 
family.  How  could  he  live  on  such  a jnttance  as  this,  wth  all 
the  articles  of  food  at  extremely  high  price?  The  jirice  of  corn 
had,  it  is  true,  fluctuated  very  much.  From  the  close  of  1813 
to  the  commencement  of  1816  a fall  was  experienced,  which 
encouraged  the  landed  interest  to  ask  for  a new  com  law : but 
from  1816  to  1817  prices  rose  greatly,  Iwth  in  this  country  and 
on  the  Continent;  and  though  the  excellent  harvest  of  1818 
produced  a temporary  reactiou,  prices  in  181!)  Soon  recovered. 
The  condition  of  the  low-waged  classes  at  this  time  was,  indeed, 
very  pitiable ; and  in  despair  they  went  about  destroying  ma- 
chines, breaking  down  piwer-looms,  smashing  stocking-frames, 
and  committing  all  manner  of  mischief. 

Some  branches  of  trade,  such  as  the  ribbon  trade  of 
Coventry,  were  moreover  suftering  from  a change  of  system. 
DLitrwB  In  For  a long  time  the  custom  was  for  the  ribbon  manu- 
t^ribboo  provide  the  silk  and  the  undertaker*  the 

looms  and  machinery,  the  work  being  done  by  him.self  and  his 

’ The  jinJortaker  was  the  person  who  receivc<l  the  silk  from  the  master,  was 
responsible  for  the  return  of  the  weight  of  it,  and  mulertook  to  get  it  woven  info 
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family,  assisted  by  apprentices  and  journeymen.  Under  this 
arrangement  usually  two-tbirds  of  the  wages  \sent  to  the 
journeymen  weavers  for  their  labour,  and  one-third  to  tlie 
undertaker.  So  long  as  the  demand  wiis  small  no  inconvenience 
was  felt  from  this  system.  In  1812,  however,  a sudden  large 
demand  sprung  up  for  ribbons  witli  large  pearl  edges  tapering 
out,  and  a golden  age  all  at  once  dawned  on  the  distressed 
weavers.  Then  labour  became  more  abundant  tlian  labourers ; 
the  undertakers,  pressed  for  work,  had  to  employ  half-pay 
apprentices,  and  the  manufacturers,  who  had  hitherto  paid  a 
uniform  rate  for  the  weaving  of  the  silk,  began  to  outbid  eaeli 
other  in  the  labour  market.  Quarrels  commenced,  and  as  tlio 
we.avers  thought  tliemselves  aggrieved  by  this  competition, 
and  asked  for  a imiform  advance,  the  manufacturers  published 
their  first  list  of  prices.  For  three  years  the  demand  for  that 
kind  of  riblx)n  continued  unabated.  But  with  the  conclusion 
of  peace  the  demand  suddenly  ceased,  and  with  its  cessation 
the  trade  collapsed,  carrying  with  it  failures  and  panic.  A 
sudden  change  then  occurred  in  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
work.  The  large  manufacturers  transferred  the  trade  to  the 
London  silk  warehousemen.  Many  of  them  began  to  u.se  ma- 
chinery. And  what  with  the  Ijad  state  of  trade,  the  use  of 
machinery,  and  the  retiu-n  of  many  soldiers,  causing  the  labour 
market  to  be  overstocked,  wages  fell  miserably  low,  and  the 
Coventry  weavers  Ix-caine  restless  and  distressed. 

Taken  as  a whole,  the  general  trade  of  the  country  exhibited 
more  than  its  ordinary  oscillations.  In  1811  and  1812  the  im- 
p<irts  were  very  low,  but  as  better  days  af>peared  a[j- 
preaching,  prices  rose,  and  a considerable  animation  **<>"“•■ 
followed.  No  sooner,  how’ever,  was  the  horizon  once  more 
darkened  by  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  than  a heavy 
fall  of  prices  occurred,  and  the  imports  greatly  diminished. 
With  the  restoration  of  peace  a slight  stimulus  was  given  to 
purchases,  but  again  the  bad  crops  of  that  season  checked  it, 
and  a retrograde  movement  ensued.  The  exports,  too,  followed 
a similar  comse.  Commencing  with  23,000,000L  as  the  de- 

ribhon  through  the  mMliiim  of  jowmevnicn.  As  a rcmuneriition  for  his  trouble, 
and  to  repay  him  for  the  winding,  wnrping,  shop-room,  and  looms,  he  had  a third 
of  the  earnings. 
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dared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  exported  in  1811,  the 
amount  rose  to  42,000,000i.  in  1815 ; but  as  it  was  found  that 
the  demand  was  not  nearly  so  great  as  was  expected,  the  exports 
in  1819  fell  to  33,000,000^.  There  was  an  increase  towards 
1820,  when  the  general  discredit  and  fear  disappeared ; yet 
the  average  amount  of  exports  in  the  decenniiun  from  1811 
to  1820  was  not  greater  than  in  the  decennium  from  1801  to 
1810. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  form  some  idea  of  the  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdoms  in  1820,  or  about  fifty  years  ago,  just  before 
stAioof  free  trade  measures  were  initiated.  What  the  real 

1820.  value  of  imports  was  we  do  not  know,  but  the  official 

value  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchandise  imported  was  given 
at  32,000,000^.,  which,  with  a population  of  about  21,000,000, 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty  shillings  per  head.  The 
exports  amounted  in  real  or  declared  value  to  36,000,000/., 
which  came  to  little  more  than  the  same  proportion  per  head. 
The  tonnage  of  ships  entered  inwards  and  outwards  was  about 
4,000,000  tons,  and  there  belonged  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
its  dependencies  2,648,000  tons  of  shipping.  In  almost  every 
respect  the  trade  of  the  country  was  about  an  eighth  or  a ninth 
part  of  what  it  is  at  the  present  time.  And,  cousequently,.tho 
condition  of  the  people  and  the  means  of  comfort  within  their 
reach,  were  likewise  restricted.  The  consumption  of  sugar 
was  only  18  lbs.  per  head,  and  of  tea  1 lb.  4 oz.  Wages  were 
low.  The  savings  banks  had  scarcely  any  amount  belonging 
to  the  labouring  classes.  Altogether,  the  resources  of  the 
nation  were  greatly  restricted  and  paralyzed. 

Unfortunately  for  any  prospect  of  improvement  in  the  foreign 
trade,  several  countries  gave  themselves  in  earnest  to  alter 
Hortii*  their  tariflfs,  and  more  or  less  adopted  a policy  of 

uritn"  protection.  In  hVanee  the  tariff  of  Colbert*  had  laid 

down  the  principle  of  reducing  the  duties  of  exportation  on 
all  articles  of  French  produce,  diminishing  the  import  duties 
on  articles  required  for  manufactures,  and  excluding  by  high 
duties  all  foreign  goods  which  competed  with  French  mer- 
chandi.se.  But  there  were  no  prohibitions  in  that  tariff.  These 
were  first  enacted  three  years  after  the  death  of  Coll)ert.  In 
• Colbtrt  W08  ContruUor-General  ol Financf  to  Louis  XIV.  in  1661. 
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1786  the  treaty  concluded  with  this  country  introduced  a more 
liberal  policy  than  had  hitherto  been  prevalent ; yet  France 
had  not  attained  to  any  unity  in  her  tarifif.  She  was  divided, 
in  this  respect,  into  three  divisions.  The  first  comprised  the 
provinces  which  adopted  the  tariff  of  1664;  the  second,  those 
which  refused  to  submit  themselves  to  it ; and  the  third  those 
provinces  which,  when  they  were  united  to  the  crown,  made  it 
a condition  that  their  relations  with  foreign  countries  should 
be  altogether  free.  The  tariff  of  1791  was  the  first  applicable 
to  the  whole  of  France,  and  its  leading  characteristics  were  the 
abolition  of  all  internal  duties,  the  exclusion  by  prohibition  of 
certain  foreign  manufactures,  the  permission  to  import  other 
manufactures  heretofore  prohibited  at  certain  rates  of  duties, 
the  total  exemption  from  duties  of  articles  of  food  and  raw 
materials,  and  a progressive  rate  of  duties  on  certain  kinds  of 
merchandise  not  exceeding  in  any  case  25  per  cent,  on  manu- 
factures. lu  1813,  and  more  especially  by  another  tariff  in  1816, 
very  high  duties  were  imposed,  and  all  the  prohibitions  were 
maintained,  but  substantially  the  tariff  of  1791  was  confirmed. 
There  was  abundant  protection,  therefore,  in  favour  of  French 
manufactures.  Yet  with  all  this  France  was  not  very  able  to 
supply  foreign  markets  with  her  produce  and  manufacture.  In 
1815  the  total  value  of  the  imports  of  France  for  internal  con- 
iumption  did  not  exceed  8,000,000^.,  and  her  exports  amounted 
only  to  double  that  amount.  In  fact  the  commercial  dealings  of 
France  were  at  that  time  extremely  small  in  relation  especially 
to  her  large  population  and  the  position  she  occupied  in  the 
centre  of  Europe. 

The  experience  of  France,  and  of  all  countries  which  followed 
her  policy,  might,  indeed,  have  deterred  England  from  relying 
with  any  confidence  on  the  broken  reed  of  protection  ; but  no 
intelligent  opinion  was  formed  on  the  subject,  and  pKitionsfor 
the  great  works  of  Adam  Smith  and  other  economists 
had  remained  sterile  of  results,  when,  in  1820,  the  London 
merchants  entrusted  Mr.  Baring  with  the  famous  petition, 
embodying  a distinct  enunciation  of  free-trade  principles,  and 
praying  that  every  restrictive  regulation  of  trade,  not  imposed 
on  account  of  the  revenue,  including  all  duties  of  a protective 
character,  might  at  once  be  repealed.  As  this  is  the  first  practi- 
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cal  step  in  the  way  of  commercial  reform,  initiated  by  the  mer- 
cantile classes,  it  is  well  deserving  of  a conspicuous  place  in  any 
history  of  our  modern  commerce.  It  is  related  that  when  Adam 
Smith  expressed  his  objections  to  the  laws  of  forestalling,  the 
great  Burke  said  to  him,  ‘ You,  Dr.  Smith,  from  your  professor’s 
chair,  may  send  forth  theories  upon  freedom  of  commerce,  as 
if  you  were  lecturing  upon  pure  mathematics ; but  legislators 
must  proceed  by  slow  degrees,  impeded  as  they  are  in  their 
course  by  the  friction  of  interest  and  the  friction  of  prejudice.’ 
The  time  had  however  now  arrived  when  the  theories  on  free- 
dom of  commerce,  proclaimed  by  the  economists,  were  urged  on 
the  government  for  adoption  by  men  of  mature  judgment  and  of 
a practical  cast  of  mind,  men  not  usually  given  to  speculative 
philosophy,  but  intently  anxious  to  promote  their  own  welfare 
and  that  of  their  country.  Nor  hail  London  alone  t he  honour  of 
iKiing  the  pioneer  of  so  great  a stride  in  commercial  legislation. 
The  Edinburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  as  explicit  and  con- 
spicuoas  in  the  advocacy  of  a free  commercial  policy,  and  we 
owe  it  to  these  petitions,  that  the  question  was  removed  out  of 
the  pale  of  barren  scientific  teaching,  and  l»camc  at  once  the 
subject-matter  of  practical  legislation.  There  is  something  so 
clear  and  pointed  in  the  terras  of  the.se  pc'titions  that  we  cannot 
do  better  tlian  give  them  almost  in  extenso. 

Tlie  London  merchants  started  from  the  first  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  trade,  that  foreign  commerce  is  eminently  conducive  to 
I’Tincipics  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  by  enabling 
it  to  import  the  commodities  for  the  production  of 
which  the  soil,  climate,  capital,  and  industry  of  other  countries 
are  best  calculated,  and  to  export  in  pa}'ment  those  articles  for 
which  its  own  situation  is  better  adapted  ; tliat  freedom  from 
restraint  is  calculated  to  give  the  utmost  extension  to  foreign 
trade,  and  tlie  best  direction  to  the  capital  and  industry  of  the 
country ; that  the  maxim  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market 
and  selling  in  the  dearest,  which  regulates  every  merchant  in 
his  individual  dealings,  is  strictly  applicable  as  the  best  rule  to 
the  trade  of  the  whole  nation  ; and  that  a policy  founded  on 
these  principles  would  render  the  commerce  of  tlie  world  an 
interchange  of  mutual  advantage,  and  diffuse  increased  wealth 
and  enjoyments  among  the  inhabitants  of  each  state. 
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The  petitioners  complained  that  the  very  reverse  had 
been  and  was  more  or  less  adopted  and  acted  upon  by  the 
government  of  this  and  every  other  country,  each  Erronfr.u« 
tryiug  to  exclude  the  productions  of  other  countries  tcctionists. 
■with  the  specious  and  well-meant  design  of  encouraging  its 
own  productions ; thus  inflicting  on  the  bulk  of  its  subjects, 
■who  are  consumers,  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  privations  in 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  commodities ; and  thus  rendering, 
what  ought  to  be  the  source  of  mutual  benefit  and  of  harmony 
among  states,  a constantly  recurring  occasion  of  jealousy  and 
hostility.  And  they  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  prevailing 
prejudices  in  favour  of  the  protective  or  restrictive  system  might 
lx;  traced  to  t lie  erroneous  supposition  that  every  importation  of 
foreign  commodities  occasions  a diminution  or  discomagemotit 
of  our  own  productions  to  the  same  extent ; whereas  it  might 
lx;  clearly  shown,  that  although  the  particular  description  of 
production  wliich  could  not  stand  against  unrestrained  foreign 
compx;tition  would  be  discouraged,  yet  ns  no  importation  could 
be  continued  for  any  length  of  time  without  a corresponding 
exportation,  direct  or  indirect,  there  would  be  an  encourage- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  that  exportation  of  some  other  pro- 
duction for  which  our  situation  might  be  better  suited ; thus 
affording,  at  Icjist,  an  equal  and  probably  a greater  and  certainly 
more  beneficial  employment  to  our  own  capital  and  labour. 

The  London  mercliants  further  argued,  as  respects  the  nume- 
rous protective  and  prohibitory  duties  of  our  commercial  code, 
that,  while  they  were  all  operating  as  very  heavy  taxes  pmttctive 
on  the  community  at  large,  very  few  were  of  any  ulti- 
mate  benefit  to  the  classes  in  whose  favour  they  were  protMU'd. 
originally  instituted,  and  none  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  occasioned 
by  them  to  other  classes  ; that  among  the  other  evils  of  the  re- 
strictive or  protective  system,  not  the  least  was  that  the  artificial 
protection  of  one  branch  of  industry,  or  soiuce  of  production, 
against  foreign  competition  was  set  up  as  a ground  of  claim  by 
other  branches  for  similar  protection  ; so  that,  if  the  reasoning 
upon  which  these  restrictive  or  prohibitory  regulations  were 
founded  were  followed  out  consistently,  it  w’ould  not  stop  short 
of  excluding  )is  from  all  foreign  commerce  whatsoever.  And  that 
the  same  train  of  argument  which,  with  corresponding  prohibi- 
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tions  and  protective  duties,  should  exclude  us  from  foreign  trade, 
might  be  brought  forwardto  justify  the  re-enactment  of  restric- 
tions upon  the  interchange  of  productions  (unconnected  with 
public  revenue)  among  the  kingdoms  composing  the  union,  or 
among  the  counties  of  the  same  kingdom. 

The  petitioners  further  maintained  that  an  investigation  of 
the  effect  of  the  restrictive  system  at  that  time  was  peculiarly 
Need  of  on  Called  for,  since  it  might  lead  to  a strong  presumption 
uoiroiftto  the  distress  which  so  extensively  prevailed  was 

greatly  aggravated  by  that  system ; and  that  some 
eystem.  jeijef  might  be  obtained  by  the  earliest  practicable 
removal  of  such  of  the  restraints  as  might  be  shown  to  be 
most  injurious  to  the  capital  and  industry  of  the  community, 
and  to  be  attended  with  no  compensating  benefit  to  the  public 
revenue.  They  xirged  that  a declaration  against  the  anti-com- 
mercial principles  of  our  restrictive  system  was  the  more  im- 
portant at  that  juncture,  inasmuch  as,  in  several  instances 
of  recent  occurrence,  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
foreign  countries  had  assailed  their  respective  governments 
with  applications  for  further  protective  or  prohibitory  duties 
and  regulations,  urging  the  example  and  authority  of  this 
country  against  which  they  were  almost  exclusively  directed 
as  a sanction  for  the  policy  of  such  measures.  And  that 
certainly,  if  the  reasoning  upon  which  our  restrictions  were 
defended  was  worth  anything,  it  would  apply  in  behalf  of  the 
regulations  of  foreign  states  who  insisted  upon  our  superior- 
ity of  capital  and  machinery  as  we  did  upon  their  comparative 
exemption  from  taxation,  and  with  equal  foundation. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  London  merchants  nothing  would  tend 
more  to  counteract  the  commercial  hostility  of  foreign  states 
Freetrada  than  tho  adoption  of  a more  enlightened  and  more 

eMieotUJ  to  1 . 

remove  h<«-  conciliatory  policy  on  the  part  of  this  country.  That 
abroad.  although,  as  a matter  of  mere  diplomacy,  it  might  some- 

times answer  to  hold  the  removal  of  particular  prohibitions,  or 
high  duties,  as  depending  upon  corresponding  concessions  by 
other  states  in  our  favour,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should 
maintain  our  restrictions  in  cases  where  the  desired  con- 
cessions on  their  part  cannot  be  obtained.  Our  restrictions 
would  not  he  the  less  prejudicial  to  our  capital  and  industry. 
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because  other  governments  persisted  in  preserving  impolitic 
regulations.  That,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  liljeral  would 
prove  to  be  the  most  politic  course  on  such  occasions.  That, 
independent  of  the  direct  benefit  to  be  derived  by  this 
country,  on  every  occasion  of  such  concession  or  relaxation, 
a great  object  would  be  gained  by  the  recognition  of  a 
sound  principle  or  standard,  to  which  all  subsequent  arrange- 
ments might  be  referred ; and  by  the  salutary  influence  which 
a promulgation  of  such  views,  by  the  legislature  and  the  nation 
at  large,  could  not  fail  to  have  on  the  policy  of  other  states. 
The  petitioners  then  added  that  whilst  declaring  their  convic- 
tion of  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  restrictive  system,  and 
in  desiring  every  practicable  relaxation  of  it,  they  had  in  view 
only  such  parts  of  it  as  were  not  connected,  or  were  only  subordi- 
nately  so,  with  the  public  revenue.  As  long  as  the  necessity  for 
the  present  amount  of  revenue  subsisted,  the  petitioners  could 
not  expect  so  important  a branch  of  it  as  the  customs  to  be  given 
up,  nor  to  be  materially  diminished,  unless  some  substitute  less 
objectionable  be  suggested.  But  it  was  against  every  restnc- 
tive  regulation  of  trade,  not  essential  to  the  revenue,  against 
all  duties  Tnerely  protective,  and  partly  for  that  of  protection, 
that  the  prayer  of  the  petition  was  submitted  to  the  wisdom 
of  Parliament, 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Edinburgh,  in  their  petition, 
attributed  in  a great  mea-sure  the  existing  depression  to  the 
straitened  condition  of  foreign  commerce,  the  heavy  Petition  of 
duty  on  imports  tending  directly  to  lessen  the  demand  bnrghcham. 
for  the  produce  of  this  country.  They  treated  as  mcrcc. 
erroneous  the  doctrine  that  wealth  is  promoted  by  an  excess  of 
exports,  but  alleged  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  profits  of  trade  are 
realised  by  an  excess  of  imports.  They  conceived  that  the  best 
way  to  increase  foreign  commerce  is  to  encourage  the  industry 
of  foreign  nations  by  admitting  at  low  duties  their  produce. 
They  complained  that  the  system  of  restrictive  commerce  had 
been  followed  by  the  governments  of  other  nations ; and  they 
expressed  their  opinion  that  whatever  might  be  the  persever- 
ance of  other  nations  in  this  system,  the  British  Government 
should  begin  a more  liberal  and  wise  commercial  policy  without 
regard  to  reciprocity  of  benefit  between  us  and  any  particular 
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nation.  These  were  noble  sentiments,  reflecting  the  highest 
honour  on  a city  which,  though  not  so  conspicuous  for  trade  as 
Ia)ndon  or  Liverpool,  has  nevertheless  been  always  distin- 
guished by  its  learning  and  sagacity. 

The  presentation  of  these  petitions  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment was  attended  with  the  happiest  effect,  and  a committee  * 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  means  of  improving  and  ex- 
tending the  foreign  trade  of  the  country.  The  session 
on  th«  for-  being  far  advanced,  the  committee  had  not  sufficient 
the  country,  time  to  exhaust  the  inquiry.  But  they  conferred  a 
great  service  by  exposing  the  numerous  restrictions  which 
fettered  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  their  report  laid  bare 
important  facts  for  further  consideration.  The  restrictions 
then  in  force  had  been  imposed  for  the  improvement  of  British 
navigation  and  th6  support  of  the  British  naval  powers ; for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  from  commerce,  in  common  with  other  r(^ 
somces,  a proportion  of  the  public  revenue,  and  also  to  afford 
protection  to  various  branches  of  domestic  industry  with  a view 
to  securing  for  them  the  internal  supply  of  the  coimtry  and  a 
monopoly  of  the  export  trade  to  the  several  colonies.  Upwards 
of  a thousand  laws  were  moreover  in  force  hindering  trade  in 
every  direction,  and  upon  a review  of  all  these  circumstances  the 
committee  had  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that  by 
far  tlie  most  valuable  boon  that  could  be  conferred  on  trade  was 
freedom  from  all  these  interferences,  as  unlimited  at  least  as  was 
compatible  with  what  was  due  to  the  vested  interest,  which  had 
grown  up  under  the  existing  system.  This  the  committee  recom- 
mended, and  they  concluded  their  report  with  a brilliant  pas- 
sage entirely  subversive  of  the  principle  of  protection  and  of  the 
grounds  on  which  it  had  hitherto  been  defended.  ‘ The  time 
when  monopolies  could  be  successfully  supported,  or  would  be 
patiently  endured,  either  as  respects  subjects  against  subjects,  or 
piuticular  countries  against  the  rest  of  the  world,  seems  to  have 


• The  conimitteo  consisted  of  Mr.  Frederick  Robinson,  Lord  Cnstlercagh, 
Mr.  Tierney,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Lamb,  Mr.  Thomas 
Wilson,  Mr.  Irring,  Mr.  Canning,  Jlr.  I'inlny,  Mr.  Wilniot,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord 
Althorp,  Mr.  Wallace,  I^inl  Milton,  Sir  John  Newport,  Sir  N.  W.  Ridley,  Mr.  Keith 
Douglas,  Mr.  Uuskisson,  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne,  Mr.  Aslell,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Robertson, 
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passed  away.  Commerce,  to  continue  undisturbed  and  secure, 
must  be,  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  a source  of  reciprocal  amity 
between  nations,  and  an  interchange  of  productions  to  promote 
the  industry,  the  wealth,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind.  If  it  Ije 
true  that  different  degrees  of  advantage  will  be  reaped  from  it 
according  to  the  natural  and  political  circumstances,  the  skill 
and  the  industry  of  different  countries,  it  is  true  also  that 
whatever  l>e  the  advantages  so  acquired,  though  they  may  excite 
emulation  and  enterpri.se,  they  can  rouse  none  of  those  senti- 
ments of  animosity  or  that  spirit  of  angry  retaliation  naturally  ex- 
cited by  them  when  attributed  to  prohibitions  and  restrictions 
jealously  enacted  and  severely  maintained.  They  fe«*l  that  a 
principle  of  gradual  and  prospective  approximation  to  a sounder 
system  as  the  standard  of  all  future  commercial  regidations 
may  be  wisely  and  Ijeneficially  recommended,  no  less  with  a 
view  to  the  interests  of  this  country  than  to  the  situation  of 
siu-rounding  nations.  Upon  them  the  j)olicy  of  (Ireat  Britain 
has  rarely  been  without  its  influence.  The  principles  recognised 
ami  acted  upon  by  her  may  powerfully  operate  in  aiding  the 
general  progress  towards  the  establishment  of  a liljeral  and 
enlightened  system  of  national  intercourse  throughout  the 
world,  as  they  have  too  long  done  in  supporting  one  of  a con- 
trary character  by  furnishing  the  example  and  justification  of 
various  mcasiu-cs  of  commercial  exclusion  and  restriction.  To 
measures  of  this  nature  her  pre-eminence  and  prosj>erity  have 
been  unjustly  ascribed.  It  is  not  to  prohibitions  and  protections 
we  arc  indebted  for  our  commercial  greatness  and  maritime 
jxrwer ; these,  like  eveiy  public  blessing  we  enjoy,  are  the 
effect  of  the  free  principles  of  the  happy  constitution  under 
which  we  live,  which  by  protecting  individual  lilierty  and  the 
security  of  property,  by  holding  out  the  most  splendid  rewards 
to  successful  indastry  and  merit,  has  in  every  path  of  human 
exertion  excited  the  efforts,  encouraged  the  genius,  and  called 
into  action  all  the  powers  of  an  aspiring,  enlightened,  and 
enterprising  people.’ 

Mr.  Wallace,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  on  June  18, 
1820,  brought  up  the  report  of  the  commitf.ee.  He  spoke  of 
the  evil  effects  of  the  navigation  law,  of  the  restricted  nature 
of  the  warehousing  system,  and  of  the  multiplicity  of  acts  t:am- 
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melling  the  action  of  the  merchant ; and  concluded  his  remark- 
able address  with  these  words  : ‘ It  had  been  a reproach 

Mr.  Wallace  * 

on  the  to  ug  among  foreign  nations,  that  our  mercantile 

trade.  System  was  so  full  of  restrictions  against  them  that 

tliey  were  compelled  in  self-defence  to  impose  similar  restric- 
tions against  us.  I trust,  however,  that  it  will  be  so  no 
more ; and  if  we  should  still  be  compelled  to  continue  any  of 
our  present  restrictions,  either  from  the  pressure  of  taxation, 
our  compacts  with  foreign  nations,  or  with  our  own  country- 
men, or  from  any  other  cause  whatsoever,  it  will  be  understood 
that  we  do  so  from  a principle  of  justice,  that  it  is  a sacrifice 
to  our  sense  of  duty,  that  it  is  a matter  not  of  option  but  of 
necessity,  and  not  caused  by  any  ideas  on  our  part  of  promoting 
our  own  commercial  interests  by  it ; and  whatever  may  bo 
the  exclusion  or  restrictions  which  foreign  states  may  think 
it  expedient  to  keep  up  upon  trade,  they  will  no  longer  have 
the  opportunity  of  justifying  themselves  by  saying,  “Such  is 
the  example  and  such  the  conduct  of  England.”  ’ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

MR.  IIUSKISSOX'S  COMMERCIAL  REFORMS. 
1823-1825. 


Mr.  IIuskisson'K  Policy. — The  Xavigntion  Laws. — Trade  with  Aria,  Africa, 
aud  America. — European  Trade. — Plantation  Trade. — Mr.  Iluekisaon'a 
Colonial  Policy. — Retaliatory  Measures. — Reciprocity  Treaties. — Depres- 
sion of  the  Silk  Manufacture. — Reduction  of  Duties  on  Woollen,  Iron,  and 
other  Manufactures.  — Raw  Materials.  — Timber  Duties. — Differential 
Duties. — Mr.  Poulett  Thomson's  Declarations  of  Free  Trade. — Trade  with 
the  East  Indies. 


Much  required  to  be  done  in  order  to  develope  the  resources  of 
the  country  after  the  severe  straining  to  which  they  liad  been 
subjected,  and  earnestly  did  the  Government  and  the  nu»vi*- 
nation  give  themselves  to  the  work  before  them.  '°'‘'‘P"hcy. 
P'ortunately  for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  policy,  the  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  Lord  Liverpool’s  administration  was 
Mr.  Huskisson,  a man  well  trained  for  the  onerous  duties  of  his 
jjosition  by  his  earnest  studies  in  political  economy,  by  his 
former  residence  in  France  during  the  first  years  of  the  turmoil 
of  the  Revolution,  and  by  his  services  in  other  departments  of 
the  state  ; and  now  the  agreeable  task  is  before  us  of  examining 
the  steps  he  took  for  gradually  liberating  trade  from  the  many 
trammels  by  which  it  was  clogged. 

First  and  foremost  demanding  consideration  stood  the  naviga- 
tion laws,  which,  although  political  in  their  scope  and  origin, 
interfered  more  or  less  with  the  whole  trade  of  the  Tson.Tiga- 
country.  Even  after  the  political  motive  had  ceased 
to  exist,  a narrow  commercial  jealousy  for  the  Dutch  still  sup- 
ported the  navigation  laws.  Our  merchants  and  shipowners,  at 
that  time  one  and  the  same  interest,  could  not  bear  to  see  Dutch 
ships  carrying  both  British  and  American  produce  into  the  very 
ports  of  England.  They  conceived  it  a grievance  that  Dutch  ships 
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should  be  freighted  at  lower  rates  than  English  ships, and  they  did 
not  admit  that  the  consumer  had  any  right  to  get  the  produce  of 
the  world  brought  home  as  cheap  as  possible.  Therefore,  as  a 
check  to  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  Dutch,  and  for  the  en- 
couragement of  British  shipping,  the  legislatuie  enacted  that 
no  goods  or  commodities  whatever,  produced  or  manufactured  in 
Asi.a,  Africa,  or  America,  including  the  British  colonies,  should 
l)c  imported  into  this  country  or  into  the  colonies  except 
in  British  ships.  But  Dutch  shijis  regularly  visited  Franco, 
Germany,  and  other  coimtrics  in  Europe,  to  find  freights  for 
England;  and  from  this  trade  also  they  mast  be  excluded  by 
providing  that  no  goods  or  manufactures  of  Europe  should  be 
imported  into  Great  Britain  or  her  colonies  except  in  British 
shij)s,  or  in  ships  of  the  countries  to  which  such  produce 
belonged.  The  Dutch  often  did  the  people  of  this  country  the 
good  service  of  bringing  in  fish  of  their  own  catch,  but  to 
take  such  fish  was  to  encourage  Dutch  fi.sheries.  Therefore,  no 
fish  shoidd  henceforth  be  imported  except  those  caught  by  our 
own  lishers.  Of  course  the  people — the  consumers — suffered  by 
these  restrictions,  and  complained;  and  a war  with  the  Dutch 
was  the  immediate  consequence  ; but  that  was  not  w'ortliy  of  a 
thought  if  at  any  cost  British  shipping  and  navigation  increased. 
And  thus,  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  navi- 
gation laws  remained  in  the  statute  book. 

The  moment,  however,  the  coimnittee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons began  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  depre.ssion  of  com- 
merce, the  working  of  the  navigation  laws  Ix'came 

Tmdc  with  ’ ” “ 

A.«ia.Af.ic»,  most  apparent,  and  some  amendment  of  them,  if  not 
their  tohil  repeal,  was  felt  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Tho  navigation  laws  provided  that  all  goods  imported 
from  Asia,  Africa,  and  America'  should  be  in  British  ships,  and 
that  the  produce  of  those  countries  should  not  be  imported  in 

' No  goods  or  commodities  wlmfsocTor  of  tlie  growth,  prodnetion,  or  m»nu- 
facturc  of  Africa,  Asia,  or  America,  or  of  onj-  part  thereof,  or  which  are  descril>cd 
or  laid  down  in  the  u.snal  map  or  cards  of  those  places,  (shall)  be  imported 
into  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  tho  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  or  town  of 
Berwick-upon-Twoed,  or  any  other  ship  or  ships,  vessel  or  vessels  whatsoever,  but 
in  such  as  do  tnily  and  without  fraud  belong  only  to  tho  people  of  England  or 
Ireland,  dominion  of  Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  or  of  the  lands, 
islands,  p!antati<  ns,  or  territories  in  As’a,  Africa,  or  America  to  his  mujesty 
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an  unmanufactured  state  from  any  parts  of  Europe.  But  it 
had  long  been  found  perfectly  impossible  to  maiutjiiu  these  pro- 
visions. The  first  part  of  this  restriction  was  given  up  in  1796, 
when  the  ships  of  the  United  States  were  permitted  to  bring 
the  produce  of  their  own  country  direct  to  Great  Britain.’  lu 
1608  the  same  privilege  had  to  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Portuguese  pos.sessions  in  South  America  or  elsewhere.’ 
And  again,  in  1822,  Mr.  Huskisson  extended  the  exception  in 
favour  of  countries  in  America  or  the  West  Indies  being  or  having 
been  under  the  dominion  of  Spain.’  The  second  iwrt,  to  wit, 
that  the  produce  of  A.sia,  Afric.a,  and  America  should  be  imported 
only  from  the  place  of  its  production,  had  to  be  abandoned  first 
in  the  case  of  thrown  silk,  and  afterwards  in  many  other  cases. 
Thus  drugs,  the  produce  of  America,  were  allowed  to  be  im- 
ported from  any  British  pos.sessions.  Cochineal  and  indigo 
were  permitted  to  come  in  British  ships  from  any  place.’  The 
Bussia  Company  were  allowiid  to  import  in  British  shipping 
from  any  Kussian  port,  any  Persian  product.®  The  Turkish 
Company  were  allowed  to  import  any  goods  from  any  place 
either  in  British  ships  or  in  ships  of  countries  in  amity  with  us.'^ 
Mr.  Wallace  did  not  make  any  change  on  this  point;  only  he 
naiTowcd  the  restriction  as  to  the  places  whence  the  produce  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America  could  be  brought  to  a prohibition 
against  importing  it  from  Europe.® 

As  respects  the  European  trade,  the  navigation  law  provided 
that  Kussian  and  Turkish  produce  should  be  imported  ThoKnro- 
only  in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  tlieir  respective  r*“'> 


belonging,  .•»«  iho  proprietors  and  right  owners  thereof,  and  whereof  the  master 
and  tlireo-fonrths  at  lea.st  of  the  mariners  are  English  (12  Car.  II.  c.  18,  s.  .1). 

No  goods  or  commodities  that  are  of  foreign  growtli,  production,  or  manufacture, 
and  which  are  to  be  brought  into  Englanil,  Ireland,  AValcs,  the  islands  of  Guernsey 
and  Jersey,  or  town  of  Ikrwick-npon-Twe«l,  in  English-built  shipping,  or  other 
shipping  belonging  to  some  of  the  aforesaid  places,  and  navigatisl  by  English 
mariners  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  shipped  or  brought  from  any  other  place  or  places, 
country  or  countries,  but  only  from  those  of  the  said  growth,  production,  or  manu- 
facture, or  from  those  ports  whore  the  said  gootU  and  commodities  can  only’  or 
are,  or  usually  have  Ijeen,  first  shipped  for  transportation,  and  from  none  other 
places  or  countries  (12  Car.  II.  c.  18,  s.  4). 

* 37  Geo.  III.  c.  97.  • 61  Geo.  III.  c.  47. 

* 3 Goo.  IV.  c.  43,  § 3.  ‘ 13Geo.  I.c.16;  7 Geo.  II.  c.  18. 

• 14  Geo.  II.  c.  36.  ' 20  Goo.  III.  c.  45. 

• 3 Geo.  IV.  c.  43. 
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countries.®  To  prevent,  however,  the  Dutch  from  collecting  goods 
in  their  ports,  and  thus  competing  with  British  ships  in  the  longer 
part  of  the  voyage,  it  was  enacted  afterwards  that  no  sorts  of  wines 
other  than  Rhenish,  no  sort  of  spices,  grocery,  tobacco,  potashes, 
pitch,  tar,  salt,  resin,  timber,  or  olive  oil  should  be  imported  from 
the  Netherlands  or  Germany  in  any  ship  whatsoever.'®  The  law 
had  been  relaxed  in  various  instances,  had  acted  most  injuriously, 
and  given  rise  to  many  disputes.  Therefore,  in  1822,  it  became 
necessary  to  allow  the  importation  of  the  enumerated  goods  either 
in  ships  of  the  country  of  which  the  goods  were  the  produce,  or 
in  ships  of  the  country  from  which  the  goods  were  imported.  And 
at  the  same  time  the  prohibitions  against  the  importation  of 
articles  from  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Turkey,  and  Russia 
were  taken  off,  whilst  tallow  and  tobacco  were  added  to  the  list 
of  enumerated  articles." 

A still  greater  reform,  however,  was  required  in  the  provi- 
sions of  the  navigation  laws  aflfecting  the  plantation  trade. 
ThepUnu-  ^ the  Spirit  and  object  of  the  colonial  system  were 
Won  tnuic.  gathered  from  the  preamble  of  the  Navi- 

gation Act,  which  said : ‘ Whereas  his  majesty’s  plantations 
beyond  the  seas  are  inhabited  and  peopled  by  subjects  of  this 
his  kingdom  of  England,  and  having  in  view  the  maintaining 
a greater  correspondence  and  kindness  between  them,  and 


• No  goods  or  commodities  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  Muscovy, 
or  of  anj  of  the  countries,  dominions,  or  territories  to  the  groat  duke  or  emperor 
of  Muscovy  or  Russia  belonging;  also  no  sorts  of  masts,  timber,  or  boards,  no 
foreign  salt,  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  hemp  or  flax,  raisins,  figs,  primes,  olive  oil,  no  sorts 
of  com  or  grain,  sugar  or  potashes,  unnes,  vinegar  or  spirits,  called  aqua  vit®  or 
brandy-wine,  shall  be  imported  into  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  town  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  in  any  ship  or  ships,  vessel  or  vessels  whatsoever,  but  in  such  as  do 
truly  and  without  fraud  belong  to  the  people  thereof,  or  some  of  them,  as  the 
true  owners  or  proprietors  thereof,  and  whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the 
mariners  at  least  are  English ; and  no  currants  nor  commodities  of  the  growtii, 
production,  or  manufacture  of  auy  of  the  countries,  islands,  dominions,  or  territories 
to  the  Ottoman  or  Turkish  empire  belonging,  shall  bo  imported  into  any  of  the 
aforementioned  places  in  any  ship  or  vessel  but  which  is  of  English  build  and 
navigated  os  aforesaid,  and  in  no  other,  except  only  such  foreign  ships  and  vessels 
as  are  of  tlie  build  of  that  country  or  place  of  which  the  said  goods  are  the  growth, 
production,  or  manufactures  respectively,  or  of  such  port  where  the  said  goods  can 
only  bo,  or  most  usually  are,  first  shipped  for  transportation,  and  whereof  the 
master  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  at  least  are  of  the  said  country  or  place 
(12  Car.  II.  c.  18,  s.  8). 

••  13  dc  14  Car  II.  c.  11,  § 23.  " 3 Goo.  IV.  c.  43,  $ 6. 
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keeping  them  in  a firmer  dependence  upon  it,  and  rendering 
them  yet  more  beneficial  and  advantageous  unto  it,  in  the  fur- 
ther employment  and  increase  of  English  shipping  and  seamen, 
vent  of  English  woollen  and  other  manufactures  and  commo- 
dities, rendering  the  navigation  to  and  from  the  same  more 
safe  and  cheap,  making  the  kingdom  a staple  not  only  of  the 
commodities  of  these  plantations  but  also  of  the  commodities 
of  other  countries  and  places  for  the  supplying  of  them,  and  it 
being  the  usage  of  other  nations  to  keep  their  plantation  trade 
to  themselves ; and  further,  if  colonial  commodities  should  be 
taken  from  any  part  but  the  plantations,  that  the  trade  of 
them  would  thereby  in  a great  measure  be  deserted  from  hence 
and  carried  elsewhere,  his  majesty’s  customs  and  other  re- 
venues much  lessened,  the  fair  trader  prejudiced,  and  this 
kingdom  not  continue  a staple  of  plantation  commodities,  nor 
that  vent  for  the  future  of  the  victual  and  other  native  com- 
modities of  the  kingdom,’  &c.  There  was  no  mistaking  these 
words.  In  the  eye  of  the  British  legislature,  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  the  colonies  were  to  l>e  subjected  to  and  made 
to  subsen'e  the  interest  of  the  mother  country,  she  in  return 
granting  to  colonial  productions  an  exchisive  or  marked  prefer- 
ence in  her  home  markets,  a facility  of  meeting  in  foreign 
markets  a vent  for  the  surplus  of  their  produce  beyond  her 
own  ample  supply,  and  her  needful  support  and  protection 
agiiinst  enemies  foreign  and  domestic.  Such  was  the  policy 
of  England  towards  her  colonies,  and  accordingly  the  act  of 
1660  established  three  rides  applicable  to  the  plantation  trade 
of  singidar  stringency.  They  provided,  first,  that  the  whole 
trade  of  the  plantations  should  be  Carried  on  in  British  ships ; 
secondly,  that  the  principal  productions  of  the  plantations 
shoidd  be  allowed  to  be  exported  only  to  the  mother  country, 
or  some  other  plantation ; and,  thirdly,  by  an  act  of  a few 
years  later,  that  no  goods  of  the  produce  of  Europe  should 
be  imported  into  any  of  the  plantations  in  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America,  except  such  as  were  bond  fide  laden  and  shipped 
in  England  and  in  English  shipping.’’  But  some  modi- 

” No  goods  or  commodities  whatsoever  shall  bo  imported  into,  or  exported  oat 
of,  any  lands,  islands,  plantations,  or  territories  to  his  majesty  belonging,  or  be 
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fications  had  already  been  introduced  into  these  rales.  As 
regards  the  exclusion  of  foreign  ships  from  the  plantation 
trade,  permission  was  granted  in  1766  to  some  West  India 
colonies,  to  import  American  produce  in  American  ships,  and 
to  re-export  such  articles  to  Great  Britain.'*  I^ater  on,  Ireland 
was  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  Great  Britain  in  regard  to 
both  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  British  plantations  in 
America  and  Africa.'^  And,  in  1822,  permission  was  granted  to 
the  colonies  to  export  their  own  produce,  and  any  articles 
legally  imported  thereinto,  to  any  place  in  Europe,  Africa,  or 
America,  either  in  British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  country  to 
which  the  goods  should  be  exported.'*  The  rule  that  goods  the 
produce  of  Europe  should  be  imported  into  the  colonies  only 
from  the  United  Kingdom  was,  from  the  first,  subject  to  some 
exceptions,  such  as  that  salt  might  be  taken  to  the  fisheries 
from  any  part  of  Europe  ; that  wines  of  Madeira  and  the  Azores 
might  be  imported  thence.  Many  articles  of  European  pro- 
duce were,  moreover,  allowed  to  be  shipped  from  Gibraltar  and 
Malta  to  the  North  American  colonies,  and  fruit,  wine,  salt, 
&c.,  the  produce  of  Europe,  were  also  allowed  to  be  shipped 
from  ports  in  Europe,  to  certain  ports  in  British  North  America. 
In  1822,  however,  permission  was  granted  to  import  a number 
of  articles  from  foreign  ports  in  Europe  or  Africa  into  the 
British  possessions  in  America,  but  only  in  British  ships.'®  And, 
three  years  later,  Mr.  Huskisson  permitted  the  importation 


in  hia  poeaaasion,  or  which  may  hereafter  belong  unto  or  be  in  the  posaeasion  of 
hia  nuyesty,  hia  hein  and  sncceaaora,  in  Aaia,  Africa,  or  America,  in  any  other 
ahip  or  ahipa,  vesael  or  Tcaaela  whataoerer,  but  in  ench  shipa  or  resaels  aa  do  truly 
without  fraud  belong  only  to  the  people  of  England  or  Ireland,  dominion  of 
Walea,  or  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  or  use  of  the  build  of  or  belonging  to  any 
of  the  aaid  landa,  islanda,  plantations,  or  territories  as  the  proprietors  and  right 
owners  thereof,  and  whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  at  least 
are  English  (12  Car.  II.  c.  18,  s.  1). 

No  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  indigo,  ginger,  fustic,  or  other  dyeing  wood  of 
the  growth,  production,  or  manufiicture  of  any  English  plantations  in  America, 
Asia,  or  Africa,  shall  be  shipped,  carried,  conveyed,  or  transported  from  any  of  the 
said  English  plantations  to  any  laud,  island,  territory,  dominion,  port,  or  place 
whatsoever,  other  than  to  such  other  English  plantations  as  do  belong  to  his 
majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  or  to  the  kingdom  of  England  or  Ireland,  or 
principality  of  Wales,  or  town  of  Bcrwick-tipon-Tweod,  there  to  be  laid  on  shore. 

•»  6 Goo.  III.  c.  49.  " 20  Geo.  III.  c.  10. 

'•  3 Geo.  IV.  c.  44,  s.  4 and  c.  45,  s.  2.  '•  3 Geo.  IV.  46. 
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into  the  British  plantations  of  all  classes  of  goods  from  any 
country,  except  places  within  the  limits  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany’s charter,  either  in  British  vessels  or  in  vessels  of  the 
producing  country. 

In  bringing  forward  his  great  measure,  Mr.  Huskisson  said  : 

‘ I am  prepared  to  open  the  commerce  of  our  colonies  to  all 
friendly  states  upon  the  same  principles  (though  of  Mp.  nn«ki»- 
course  with  some  difference  in  the  detail  of  its  modi-  nui  policy, 
fications)  upon  which  they  are  at  liberty  to  trade  with  Jersey 
or  with  Ireland.  With  the  exception  of  some  articles,  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  prohibit,  such  as  firearms  and  munition  of 
war  generally,  and  sugar,  rum,  &c.,  in  the  sugar  colonies,  I 
propose  to  admit  a free  intercourse  between  all  our  colonies 
and  other  countries,  either  in  British  ships  or  in  ships  of  those 
countries,  allowing  the  latter  to  import  all  articles  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  country  to  which  the  ship  be- 
longs, and  to  export  from  such  colonies  all  articles  whatever 
of  their  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  to  the  country  from 
which  such  ship  came,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  world,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  all  its  dependencies  excepted.  All  in- 
tercourse between  the  mother  country  and  the  colonies  will 
be  considered  a coasting  trade,  to  be  reserved  entirely  and 
absolutely  to  ourselves.  By  this  arrangement  the  foundation 
of  our  navigation  laws  will  be  preserved,  whilst  the  colonies 
will  enjoy  a free  trade  with  foreign  countries,  without  breaking 
in  upon  the  great  principle  of  those  laws  in  respect  to  foreign 
trade,  that  the  cargo  must  be  the  produce  of  the  country  to 
which  the  ship  belongs,  leaving  the  national  character  of  the 
ship  to  be  determined  by  the  rules  which  apply  in  like  cases  in 
this  country.  The  importation  of  foreign  goods  into  the  colo-  . 
nies,  I propose  should  be  made  subject  to  moderate  duties,  but 
such  as  may  be  found  sufficient  for  the  fair  protection  of  our 
own  productions  of  a Uke  nature.’ 

Important,  however,  as  these  relaxations  were,  it  had  already 
become  evident  that  we  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  the 
restrictions  of  the  navigation  laws  against  foreign 
countries  without  provoking  severe  retaliation  against 
ourselves.  By  the  treaty  of  commerce  of  1815  with 
the  United  States,  the  principle  of  reciprocity  as  regards  ship- 
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ping  dues  was  recognised  between  the  two  countries.  And  it 
now  appeared  that  Germany,  France,  Holland,  Kussia,  and  other 
countries  were  not  content  with  remaining  excluded  from 
British  ports,  and  shut  out  from  all  commerce  with  Britain. 
On  June  20,  1822,  the  Prussian  Government  issued  an  order, 
making  large  additions  to  the  port  dues  on  all  ships  be- 
longing to  such  nations  as  did  not  admit  Prussian  ships  on 
a principle  of  reciprocity.  The  British  Government  remon- 
strated against  this,  but  Prussia  naturally  answered,  ‘ You  have 
set  us  the  example  by  your  port  and  light  charges,  and  your 
discriminating  duties  on  Prussian  ships,  and  we  have  not  gone 
beyond  the  limits  of  that  example.  Hitherto  we  have  confined 
the  measure  of  our  port  and  tonnage  charges  to  ships  only ; but 
it  is  the  intention  of  my  government  next  year  to  imitate  you 
still  more  closely,  by  imposing  discriminating  duties  on  the 
goods  imported  in  your  ships.  Our  object  is  a just  protection 
to  our  own  navigation,  and  so  long  as  the  measure  of  our  pro- 
tection does  not  exceed  that  which  is  afforded  in  your  ports 
to  Prussian  ships,  we  cannot  see  with  what  reason  you  can 
complain.’ 

Mr.  Huskisson  saw  the  justice  of  this  answer,  and  he  had  no 
other  alternative  than  to  open  negotiations  for  a reciprocity 
TiwMcipro.  treaty  with  Prussia.  But  seeing  that  sooner  or  later 

etty  tTM*  11%  1 nil 

the  same  course  would  have  to  be  followed  with 
other  countries  also,  Mr.  Huskisson  brought  in  a measure, 
which  passed  into  law,  authorising  her  majesty,  by  order  in 
council,  to  place  the  shipping  of  any  foreign  state  in  the  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  a footing  of  equality  with  our 
shipping,  provided  such  states  would  afford  reciprocal  privileges 
in  their  ports  to  the  shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom.'^  And  it 
was  in  defence  of  this  policy  that  he  delivered  his  famous  speech 
on  the  general  policy  of  the  navigation  laws,  a marvel  of  direct- 
ness and  clearness.  Referring  to  the  retaliatory  measures  of 
other  countries,  Mr. Huskisson, on  June  6, 1823,  said,  ‘In  such 
a state  of  things  it  is  quite  obvious  that  we  must  adopt  one  of 
two  courses.  Either  we  must  commence  a commercial  conflict 
through  the  medium  of  protective  duties  and  prohibitions  (a 


" 4 Geo.  IV.  c.  77i  and  6 Geo.  IV^  c.  1. 
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measure  of  impolicy  which  I believe  no  man  will  now  propose), 
or  we  must  admit  other  powers  to  a perfect  equality  and  re- 
ciprocity of  shipping  duties.  The  latter  appears  to  be  the  course 
which  we  are  bound  to  adopt.  Its  effect,  I am  persuaded,  will 
lead  to  a great  increase  of  the  commercial  advantages  of  the 
country ; while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  have  a tendency  to 
promote  and  establish  a better  political  feeling  and  confidence 
among  the  maritime  powers,  and  abate  the  soiuces  of  com- 
mercial jealousy.  It  is  high  time,  in  the  improved  state  of  the 
civilisation  of  the  world,  to  establish  more  liberal  principles ; 
and  show  that  commerce  is  not  the  end,  but  the  means  of 
diffusing  comfort  and  enjoyment  among  the  nations  embarked 
in  its  pursuit.  Those  who  have  the  largest  trade  must  neces- 
sarily derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  the  establishment  of 
better  international  regulations.  Let  England  abandon  her  old 
principle,  and  the  United  Netherlands,  and  the  other  powers 
who  are  now  prepared  to  retaliate,  will  gladly  concur  in  the 
new  arrangement.  I am  prepared  to  hear  from  the  other  side 
that  the  proposed  alteration  will  be  prejudicial  to  the  British 
shipping  interest.  In  such  an  observation  I cannot  concur ; 
for  I think,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  shipping  interest’of  this 
country  has  nothing  to  apprehend  from  that  of  other  nations. 
When  the  alteration  in  the  navigation  laws  was  first  projected, 
similar  unfavourable  anticipations  were  made  by  part  of  the 
shipping  interest ; but  these  anticipations  have  proved  in  the 
result  entirely  unfounded.  The  shipping  of  great  Britain  is 
perfectly  able  to  compete  with  that  of  other  countries.  It  is 
quite  time  to  get  rid  of  this  retaliatory  principle,  which,  if 
carried  to  the  extreme  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  must  injure 
every  species  of  trade.  One  sort  of  shipping  would  be  carry- 
ing the  trade  of  one  country  and  then  returning  without  an 
equivalent  advantage,  to  make  way  for  the  countervailing  regu- 
lations of  another  power,  or  else  to  return  in  ballast.  What 
would  the  country  think  of  the  establishment  of  a waggon 
that  should  convey  goods  to  Birmingham  and  afterwards  return 
empty.  The  consumer  would  be  little  satisfied  with  such  a 
way  of  regulating  the  conveyance  of  his  merchandise.  The 
consequence  would  be  that  there  must  necessarily  be  two 
sets  of  waggons  to  do  that  work  which  was  now  performed  by 
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one,  and  that,  too,  at  a considerable  increase  of  price  on  the 
raw  material.  We  are  not  now  able  to  carry  on  a system  of 
restriction,  labouring  as  we  have  for  some  time  been,  under 
many  and  unavoidable  restrictions.  Our  trade  and  commerce, 
it  is  true,  are  rapidly  improving,  but  they  still  require  that  we 
should  adopt  every  measure  by  which  either  could  be  fostered  and 
improved.  What  I propose  is,  that  the  duties  and  drawbacks 
should  be  imposed  and  allowed  upon  all  goods  equally,  whether 
imported  or  exported  in  British  or  foreign  vessels;  giving  the 
king  in  council  a power  to  declare  that  such  regulations  should 
extend  to  all  countries  inclined  to  act  upon  a system  of  re- 
ciprocity, but  reserving  to  the  same  authority  the  power  of 
continuing  the  present  restrictions  with  respect  to  those  powers 
who  should  decline  to  do  so.’  The  concessions  thus  proposed 
met  with  feeble  opposition  in  Parliament;  and,  under  the 
authority  of  acts  passed  for  the  purpose,  reciprocity  treaties 
were  thereafter  concluded  with  a number  of  countries.'® 

But  it  was  not  only  upon  the  subject  of  the  navigation  laws 
that  the  British  commercial  policy  had  been  hitherto  open  to 
Depromion  objection.  Whence  was  it  that  the  silk  manufactiu'e 
was  always  in  a sickly  and  decaying  state,  but  from 
““*■  excess  of  protection  and  prohibitions?  Sixty  years  had 
elapsed  since,  in  deference  to  the  noise  and  loud  complaints  of 
the  silk  weavers  of  Spitalfields,  Coventry,  and  other  places,  the 
legislature  had  decreed  the  total  expulsion  of  foreign  silks  from 
the  British  market,  yet  smuggling  was  largely  practised,  and  no 
effort  was  of  any  avail  in  stopping  it.  In  spite  of  every  attempt 
to  prevent  it,  French  silks  came  into  general  use.  The  Spital- 
fields weavers  had,  hitherto,  their  own  way  as  regards  wages. 
On  their  representation,  an  act  was  passed  in  1773 '®  giving  to  the 

'•  Austria,  Dec.  21,  1829 ; America,  U.S.,  Aug.  6,  1827  ; Brazil,  Aug.  17,  1827  ; 
Buenos  Ayres,  Feb.  2,  182S;  Columbia,  April  18,  1825;  Denmark,  June  1C, 
1824 ; France,  Jan.  26,  1826;  Frankfort,  May  13,  1832  ; Hanover,  May  25,  1824 ; 
llanseTowns,  Aug.  14,  1824;  Bremen  and  Lubcck,  June  30;  Hamburg,  Mecklenburg, 
June  14,  1825,  orrler  in  council ; Muscat,  Imaum  of,  May  31,  1839  ; Netherlands, 
Oct.  27,  1837  ; Ottoman  Empire,  Aug,  26,  1838;  Oldenburg,  Oct.  19,  1834,  order  in 
C'luncil ; April  30,  1814,  treaty;  Uruguay,  Aug.  26,  1842;  Peru,  June  5,  1837; 
Prua.Ma,  April  2,  1824,  or  German  custom  house;  Portugal.  July  3,  1812;  Russia, 
Jan.  11,  1843  ; Rio  de  la  Plata,  Feb.  2,  1825;  Mexico,  Dec.  26,  1826;  .Sardinia, 
6<-[.t.  6,  1811  ; .‘'weden.  May  25,  1824  ; Venezuela,  Dec.  9,  1829. 

•»  13  Geo.  III.  c.  68. 
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magistrates  of  London  and  the  justices  of  Middlesex  power  to 
settle  the  wages  of  journeymen  silk  weavers.  And  in  1792*®  the 
powers  of  the  magistrates  in  this  matter  were  extended  to  the 
manufactures  of  silk  mixed  with  other  materials.  Yet  the 
wjiges  fell  lower  than  before,  and  general  complaints  were  pre- 
valent of  the  distressed  condition  of  the  workmen  employed 
in  the  trade.  Whilst  m.asters  and  men  were  restricted  from 
giving  or  receiving  more  or  less  than  was  laid  down  in 
the  list  of  prices,  and  the  manufacturers  were  prohibited 
from  employing  weavers  out  of  the  district,  the  trade  was 
passing  away  from  them,  and  under  the  influence  of  pro- 
tection and  prohibition  every  germ  of  improvement  was 
completely  extinguished.  For  years  had  representations  been 
sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  apply  some  remedy.  In 
1817  the  throwsters  represented  that  if  the  silk  thrown  in 
this  country  could  be  discharged  from  all  duty  imposed  on  the 
raw  silk,  they  might  export  their  silk  for  the  use  of  other 
countrie.s.  The  East  India  Company  also  petitioned,  stating  that 
they  believed  they  could  export  thrown  silk  like  cotton  yam. 
In  1819  the  silk  manufacturers  petitioned  that  the  demand  for 
manufactured  goods  had  for  some  time  so  decreased  as  to  afford 
serious  ground  of  alarm  to  the  manufacturers,  and  to  threaten 
the  existence  of  the  silk  manufacture  in  this  coimtry.  The 
Nottingham  manufacturers  said  that  their  dependence  was  on 
an  export  trade,  and  that  the  trade  was  stopped  for  want  of  an 
equivalent  drawback  of  the  duty  on  the  thrown  silk  ; and  the 
Dublin  manufacturers  made  the  complaint  that  the  insufii- 
ciency  of  drawback  of  the  duty  on  the  raw  material,  was  the 
cause  why  the  British  manufacturer  could  not  compete  with  the 
French  in  the  foreign  market.  Yet  with  all  these  evidences  of 
the  utter  failure  of  the  system  hitherto  pursued,  and  of  the 
absolute  need  of  greater  freedom,  Mr.  Huskisson  met  with  no 
encoiungement  whatever  when  he  introduced  the  subject  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  evening  of  March  8,  1 824,  a deter- 
mined opposition  being  made  by  all  interested  in  the  trade.  But 
he  was  not  deterred  from  his  purpose.  He  denied,  as  a general 
proposition,  that  those  immediately  connected  with  any  in- 
dustry are  necessarily  the  best  judges  of  the  peculiar  interests 
« 32  Geo.  III.  c.  U. 
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which  are  connected  wth  their  calling.  He  was  alive  to 
the  fact  that  a system  of  monopoly  must  be  favourable  to 
great  capitalists.  But  he  showed  the  evil  effects  of  monopoly, 
and  urged  that  the  monopoly  in  the  silk  manufacture  had  pro- 
duced, what  monopoly  was  always  sure  to  produce,  indiffer- 
ence with  regard  to  improvement ; and  that  useful  zeal  which 
gives  life  to  industry,  which  fosters  ingenuity,  and  which, 
in  manufactures,  occasions  unceasing  efforts  to  produce  the 
article  in  the  most  economical  form,  had  been  comparatively 
extinguished.  In  his  opinion  it  was  owing  to  the  prohibitive 
system  that  in  silk  onl}',  in  the  whole  range  of  manufactures,  we 
were  left  behind  our  neighbours,  and  its  condition  afforded  the 
best  proof  of  that  chilling  and  benumbing  effect  which  is  sure  to 
be  produced  when  no  genius  is  called  into  action,  and  when  we 
are  rendered  indifferent  to  exertions  by  the  indolent  security 
derived  from  restrictive  regulations.  Mr.  Huskisson’s  measures 
consisted  in  a considerable  reduction  of  duty  on  foreign  thrown 
silk,  and  in  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  of  foreign  silk 
manufactures,  substituting  for  it  a duty  of  30  per  cent.*'  In 
obedience,  however,  to  urgent  petitions  of  the  manufacturers, 
a law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  importation  of  any  silks,  except 
such  as  were  of  entirely  different  lengths  from  those  commonly 
manufactured  by  the  French.  Mr.  Huskisson’s  measiue,  as  a 
whole,  certainly  fell  short  of  what  was  required,  and  of  what 
was  pas.sed  not  long  after,  yet  it  was  an  earnest  and  an  excellent 
commencement  of  great  and  substantial  commercial  reforms. 
None,  indeed,  could  be  more  strongly  convinced  than  he  was 
that,  as  a general  ride,  prohibitions  are  a premium  to  medio- 
crity, that  they  destroy  the  strongest  incentives  to  excellence, 
that  they  check  invention  and  improvement,  condemn  the  com- 
munity to  suffer  both  in  price  and  quality,  all  the  evils  of 
monopoly ; except  in  as  far  as  a remedy  can  be  found  in  the 
baneful  act  of  the  smuggler,  with  the  additional  evil,  that  of 
exposing  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  dealer  to  rapid  and  incon- 
venient fluctuations  of  prices.  And  thus  we  find  that,  not  content 
with  what  he  had  done  with  the  silk  manufacture,  Mr.  Huskisson 
Went  on  to  propose  greater  and  more  substantial  reforms  in 
other  branches  of  trade. 

The  woollen  manufacture  had  been  nursed  and  dandled 
” 6 Oeo.  IV.  e.  2. 
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by  the  legislature;  a favourite  child  it  was,  which,  like  other 
favourites,  had  suifered  rather  than  profited  by  being 
spoilt  and  petted  in  rearing,  whilst  the  younger  indus- 
try,  that  of  cotton,  coming  into  the  world  muoli  later, 
had  thriven  better  by  being  mucli  more  left  to  rough  it  and 
make  its  own  way  in  life.  The  dutie.s  on  foreign  woollens  were 
50/.  to  67 1.  10s.  per  cent.  These  Mr.  Huskisson  proposed  to 
reduce  to  15/.  per  cent.*^  The  cotton  manufacture  was  pro- 
tected by  a duty  on  certain  descriptions  of  goods  of  75/.  per 
cent.,  on  others  of  67l.  10s.  per  cent.,  and  on  a third  class  of 
50/.  per  cent.  These  duties  he  wished  to  reduce  to  10/.  per 
cent,  on  all  foreign  articles  manufactured  wholly  of  cotton, 
whether  from  the  East  Indies  or  elsewhere.  The  duties  on 
linen  manufacture  ranged  from  40/.  to  180/.,  and  Mr.  Huskisson 
proposed  to  reduce  them  to  25/.  per  cent.  Upon  foreign 
earthenware  there  was  a duty  of  75/.  per  cent.,  and  be  proposed 
to  reduce  it  to  15/.  per  cent.;  and  upon  iron  manufacture  the 
duty  was  G/.  10s.  per  ton,  and  he  reduced  it  to  1/.  10s.  Tlie 
iron  masters  were,  of  course,  strongly  opposed  to  this  change, 
and,  like  the  silk  manufacturers,  made  a strong  protest  against 
it ; but  Mr.  Huskisson  did  not  think  it  fitting  that  with  an 
article  like  iron,  in  universal  use  in  all  our  manufactures,  in 
all  the  arts  and  conveniences  of  life,  in  agriculture,  in  houses, 
in  ships,  we  should  suffer  from  scarcity.  He  wondered  indeed 
that,  in  order  to  favour  the  Briti.sh  iron  masters,  we  should 
have  submitted  to  have  every  article  on  which  it  is  used  greatly 
increased  in  price  as  well  as  deteriorated  perhaps  in  quality.*^ 


” 5 Geo.  IV.  c.  47. 

**  The  liberal  character  of  Mr.  HuBkiason’s  tariff  will  best  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing cimparison  with  Mr.  Pitt's  tariff  of  1787,  and  the  rates  of  duties  in  force  in  1819  : 


y&DuXoctures 

Mr.  PItfa 
UiilT, 
1787 

Ratofl  of 
dntiee, 
18iU 

Mr.  llu^kisson’s  tariff, 
1828 

£ *.  rf. 

£ ».  d. 

£ i.  d. 

Cotton  manufactnres.  percent. 

14  0 0 

60  0 0 

10  0 0 

Woollen  „ „ . 

prohibited 

80  0 0 

15  0 0 

Lsinca  ,,  ,,  . 

44  0 0 

60  0 0 

25  0 0 

Silk  „ . 

prohibittxl 

prohibited 

25  to  30  per  cent. 

Leather  „ „ . 

prohibited 

75  0 0 

30  0 0 

plurtbenware,,  „ . 

45  0 0 

76  0 0 

15  0 0 

( Iron,  tnanufactarwl  bar,  per 
tun 

2 16  2 

6 10  0 

1 10  0 

j Olive  oil,  per  tun  . . . . 

8 8 lOj 

18  15  7 

4 4 0 

I Sugar 

2 6 6 

4 6 8 

3 3 0 
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But  if  Mr.  Huskisson  seemed  cruel  towards  the  manufacturers, 
in  robbing  them  of  the  protection  which  they  so  much  loved 
and  tnisted  in,  he  did  something  for  their  benefit.  The  manu- 
Bedncuonof  facturer  can  do  nothing  without  the  raw  material,  and 
materitttafor  the  cost  of  it  is  an  important  element  in  the  value 

tnanufoc* 

tore.  of  his  merchandise.  Now,  it  is  quite  clear  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  difference  between  one  country  and  another 
with  respect  to  soil,  climate,  capital,  wages,  and  machinery,  the 
circumstance  which  leads  to  the  exportation  of  manufactures 
and  makes  it  profitable  is  the  advantage  in  the  smallness  of 
the  cost  of  producing  them.  And  therefore  every  tax  on  mate- 
rials which  increases  their  price  adds  also  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  thus  lessens  the  means  of  carrying  on  competition  with 
foreigners.  Mr.  Huskisson  saw  this,  and  he  endeavoured  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  oim  manufacturers  by  reducing  the  taxes 
on  raw  materials.  He  commenced  with  metals.  On  copper  there 
was  a duty  of  54^.  per  ton.  The  high  duty  prevented  copper,  not 
only  in  an  unmanufactured,  but  even  in  an  imperfectly  smelted, 
state,  from  coming  into  this  country.  This  metal  existed  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  and  South  America,  and  it  would  have 
been  sent  here  in  payment  of  British  manufactures,  and  here  it 
would  have  undergone  the  process  of  purifying,  of  rolling,  and 
of  being  otherwise  prepared  for  consumption,  by  our  superior 
machinery.  But  the  duty  prevented  this,  and  Mr.  Huskisson 
proposed  to  reduce  it  by  half,  viz.  to  27i.  per  ton.  The  same 
he  proposed  for  zinc,  the  duty  on  which  he  reduced  from 
2Sl.  to  14Z. ; and  for  tin,  reducing  the  duty  from  51.  9s.  3d.  to 
2l.  lOs.  per  cwt.  As  for  lead,  he  was  content  to  reduce  the 
duty  from  20l.  per  cwt.  to  \5l.  per  cwt.  On  other  articles 
necessary  for  manufactures  reductions  were  also  made.  On 
olive  oil  the  duty  was  \5l.  15s.  per  tun.  Mr.  Huskisson  re- 
duced it  to  11.  a tun.  The  duty  on  wool  was  Id.  per  lb.,  he 
reduced  it  to  \d.  And  similarly  with  many  other  things. 
On  other  enumerated  and  non-enumerated  articles  he  made  a 
general  reduction  of  from  50l.  per  cent,  to  2Ql.  per  cent,  on  all 
manufact»ired  articles,  and  from  20l.  to  lOl.  per  cent,  on  all 
unmanufactured  articles.  As  an  illustration  of  the  operation 
of  the  tariff  on  non-enumerated  articles,  Mr.  Huskisson  stated 
th  at  a gentleman  having  imported  a mummy  from  Egypt,  the 
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officers  of  the  customs  were  uot  a little  puzzled  at  what  rate  it 
should  lie  taxed.  The.xe  remains  of  mortality,  muscles  and 
sinews,  pickled  and  preserved  ten  thousand  years  a^o,  coidd 
not  be  deemed  a raw  material,  and  therefore,  upon  deliberation, 
it  was  determined  to  tax  them  as  a manufactured  article.  The 
importer,  .anxious  that  his  mummy  should  not  be  seized,  stated 
its  value  at  4001.  per  cwt.,  and  thus  lie  had  to  p.ay  200/.  duty 
upon  it.  Such  was  the  comprehensive  and  beneficial  scheme 
of  reform  proposed  by  Mr.  Huskisson  ; and  though,  in  conse- 
quence of  earnest  prayers  and  remonstrances  from  interested 
parties,  he  was  compelled  to  alter  his  plans  in  some  measure, 
the  reforms  proved  of  substantial  benefit  to  the  community  at 
large. 

By  the  time  Mr.  Huskisson  introduced  these  decided  changes 
in  the  fiscal  system,  the  committees  of  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons  appointed  to  consider  the  means  of  ^ho timber 
improving  and  maintaining  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country  had  presented  several  important  reports.  Their  first 
report  dealt,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  navigation  laws,  and 
its  recommendations  were  s{>eedily  put  in  practice.  But  the 
other  reports  dealt  with  questions  not  yet  ripe  for  legisla- 
tion. For  instance,  the  timber  duties  required  reform.  They 
hail  been  imposed  during  the  war,  for  the  avowed  object  of 
favouring  the  growth  of  timber  in  the  North  American  colonies 
in  case  we  should  be  deprived  of  foreign  timber ; but  the 
American  colonists  were  never  led  to  believe  that  sueh  duties 
w’ould  Ije  permanent.  The  primary  object  being  no  longer 
needed,  the  questions  at  issue  in  the  reform  of  the  timber 
duties  were  the  comparative  qualities  of  wood  imported  from 
the  different  ports  of  the  North  of  Europe  and  from  the  North 
American  colonies  ; the  comparative  facility  and  cheapness  of 
the  supply  of  these  different  species  of  wood  ; the  direction 
which  the  system  of  duties  in  force  since  1809  and  1813  had 
given  to  the  commerce  and  tonnage  of  the  country ; and  the 
probable  effect  of  any  diminution  or  alteration  of  these  duties 
on  the  consumption  of  the  country,  on  the  trade  w'ith  Europe 
and  the  colonies,  and  on  the  several  interests  concerned.  The 
general  impression  was  that  the  quality  of  wood  used  in  this 
country  w.as  very  inferior,  and  that  such  inferior  quality  was 
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forced  into  consumption  by  the  high  duty  on  foreign  wool ; 
that  the  difference  in  the  duties  was  too  high  ; that  such 
difference  had  a tendency  to  increase  the  price  of  Baltic 
timber ; and  that  in  effect  the  differential  duty  was  a bounty 
paid  by  the  consumer  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  North 
American  colonies.  At  the  same  time,  fear  was  entertained 
of  the  danger  Incident  to  the  want  of  competition,  from  the 
exclusion  of  colonial  timber  ; and  it  was  still  urged  that  it  was 
not  safe  to  rely  altogether  on  a foreign  source,  which  might 
fail  in  a moment  of  necessity.  At  most,  therefore,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  only  a diminution  of  the  differential  duty; 
but  the  question  was  then  not  ripe  for  legislation,  and  seemed 
to  demand  further  patient  consideration. 

For  many  years  after  the  first  inroad  was  made  on  the  policy 
of  protection,  the  cry  of  distress  continued  to  be  raised  with 
Mr.Ponirtt  uuabated  force  by  the  manufacturers.  Whatever  vicis- 
(Icclatiun  of  situde  of  trade,  whatever  disturbing  element  influenced 
PBc  irade.  Commercial  prosperity,  all  was  put 

down  as  the  evil  result  of  Mr.  Huskisson’s  policy.  The  silk 
manufacturers  were  particularly  restive  under  their  altered  con- 
dition. Distress  continued  to  exist  among  the  weavers,  and  they 
threw  blame  on  the  recent  legislation.  Mr.  Huskisson,  however, 
instead  of  being  deterred  by  such  remonstrances,  in  a year  or  two 
made  further  reduction  in  the  duty  of  thrown  silk,  and  reduced 
the  duty  on  manufactured  silk  from  30  per  cent,  to  25.  Ad- 
vocates were  not  wanting  for  still  treating  the  silk  industry 
as  an  exotic,  retjuiring  to  be  tended  with  exceptional  care. 
But  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  well  answered  such  appeals  by  saying, 
‘ I am  no  rash  theorist ; I am  not  desirous  of  carrying  a 
favourite  principle  into  operation  at  the  expense  of  existing 
interests.  But  I assert  that  your  only  course  is  a gradual,  pro- 
gressive, but  a steady  approach  to  a free  system.  I main- 
tain, without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  very  essence  of 
manufacturing  and  commercial  industry  is  freedom  from  legis- 
lative interference  and  legislative  protection.  Attempt  to 
resist  its  course  by  protective  enactments,  you  arrest  its  pro- 
gress, you  destroy  its  vigour.  Unbind  the  shackles  in  which 
your  unwise  tenderness  has  confined  it ; permit  it  to  take  un- 
restrained its  own  course  ; expose  it  to  the  wholesome  breezes 
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of  competition,  you  give  it  new  life,  you  restore  its  former 
vigour.  Industry  has  been  well-likened  to  the  hardy  Alpine 
plant ; self-sown  on  the  mountain  side,  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  season,  it  gathers  strength  in  its  stuggle  for 
existence,  it  shoots  forth  in  vigour  and  in  beauty.  Transplant 
it  to  the  rich  soil  of  the  parterre,  tended  by  the  fostering  hand 
of  the  gardener,  nursed  in  the  artificial  atmosphere  of  the 
forcing  glass,  it  grows  sickly  and  enervated,  its  shoots  are 
vigourless,  its  flowers  inodorous.  In  one  single  word  lies  the 
soul  of  industry — competition.  The  answer  of  the  statesman 
and  the  economist  to  his  sovereign,  inquiring  what  he  should 
do  to  assist  the  industry  of  his  kingdom  was,  “ Let  it  take  its 
own  course.”  Such  is  my  prayer.  Relieve  us  from  the  chains 
in  which  your  indiscreet  tenderness  has  shackled  us.  Remove 
your  oppressive  protection  ; give  us  the  fair  field  we  ask,  and  we 
demand  no  more.  The  talent,  the  genius,  the  enterprise,  the 
capital,  and  the  industry  of  this  great  people  will  do  the  rest. 
And  England  will  not  only  retain,  but  she  will  take  a yet 
more  forward  place  in  the  race  for  competition,  for  wealth,  and 
improvement,  which,  by  the  nature  of  things,  she  is  destined  to 
run  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world.  Place  us  in  that  condi- 
tion is  our  prayer,  not  by  any  violent  change,  but  by  slow  and 
c;asy  transition.  Here  we  shall  find  security  for  our  enterprise 
and  reward  for  our  labour.’  Many  times  the  shipping  in- 
terest also  pleaded  hard  for  the  restoration  of  the  navigation 
laws  to  their  pristine  stringency ; but  Mr.  Huskisson  was  not 
the  man  to  vacillate  in  his  duty,  or  to  give  way  to  com- 
plaints. He  defended  his  policy  with  his  accustomed  precision 
and  fulness.  Every  attempt  to  make  the  government  hesitate 
whether  to  go  onward  or  backward  signally  failed  by  his  adroit 
answers.  Motions  for  committees  of  inquiry  were  rejected 
again  and  again.  Bills  for  removing  restrictions  met  a favour- 
able reception,  and  laws  were  passed,  not  to  restrict  but  to 
extend  still  further  the  policy  of  commercial  freedom,  love  for 
which  had  already  taken  root  in  the  very  heart  of  the  people. 

But  whilst  the  commerce  of  the  country  was  thus  being 
developed,  an  important  branch  of  foreign  trade  was  altogether 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  mercantile  community,  and  xnuiewith 
remained  still  the  monopoly  of  a public  company.  indi«. 
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The  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  had  been  renewed  in 
1813  for  twenty  years,  when  the  trade  with  India  was  thrown 
open  to  individual  enterprise,  hut  the  trade  with  China  and 
many  other  branches  of  the  Eastern  trade  still  remained  in  the 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  British  ship- 
owners petitioned  for  relief,  and  begged  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  compete  with  foreigners.  The  London  merchants 
expressed  themselves  mortified  at  finding  that  such  a wide  com- 
mercial field  was  wholly  occupied  by  foreigners,  it  being  in  fact 
open  to  foreign  and  shut  to  British  ships.  The  Edinburgh 
Chamber  of  Commerce  petitioned  in  favour  of  opening  the 
trade  at  once  ; and  complaints  were  made  of  absolute  grievances 
operating  in  many  ways.  As  it  was,  the  trade  with  the  terri- 
torial possessions  of  the  company  could  only  be  carried  on  by 
licence  from  the  company.  The  trade  with  the  other  parts  of 
Southern  Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean  could  only 
be  carried  on  by  licence  from  the  board  of  control.  The  trade 
with  China  was  prohibited  to  British  vessels,  unless  in  the 
actual  employment  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  whole 
trade  was  confined  to  ships  of  a certain  amount  of  tonnage,  or 
of  ships  of  350  tons  and  upwards.  The  trade  by  licence  could 
only  be  carried  on  with  the  presidencies  of  Bombay,  Madras, 
Calcutta,  and  the  port  of  Penang.  For  the  trade  with  Ceylon, 
Java,  and  the  East  India  archipelago,  a licence  was  wanted. 
And  British  ships  could  not  sail  from  Brazil,  or  other  places 
in  South  America,  to  India  without  first  proceeding  to  Great 
Britain.  These  were  evils  too  glaring  to  remain  long  untouched ; 
yet  neither  the  Government,  nor  the  country,  could  practically 
do  much  to  remedy  them  so  long  as  the  charter  continued  in 
force.  The  Government  sent  a communication  on  the  subject 
to  the  East  India  Company,  asking  for  certain  relaxations.  They 
asked  that  permission  might  be  given  for  a direct  trade  from  our 
settlements  in  India  to  foreign  Europe;  that  the  company  should 
consent  to  the  article  of  tea  forming  part  of  the  return  cargoes 
from  India ; that  the  company  should  form  a depot  for  the 
purchase  of  tea  either  at  Prince  of  Wales’  Island,  or  some  place 
in  the  Eastern  archipelago;  that  a reservation  of  China  tonnage 
should  be  made  for  the  public  uj>on  the  principle  adopted  in 
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1793  with  respect  to  the  India  tonnage  ; and  that,  in  order  to 
render  these  privileges  available  to  the  utmost  extent,  super- 
cargoes should  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  China  in  the  ship  in 
which  their  adventure  was  embarked,  for  the  pmpose  of  super- 
intending the  sale.  But  the  East  India  Company  turned  a deaf 
ear  to  all  such  representations,  and  no  practical  change  could 
be  made  without  their  consent  and  conciurence. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CRISIS. 

1825-1826. 

Favourable  Progpecte  of  Trade. — Foreign  Mining  and  Loan*. — Reaction. 

— Bankruptcies. — Help  by  the  Bank  of  England. — Remedial  Mea-i-ures. — 
Formation  of  Banking  Companies. — State  of  Foreign  Trade. — Diminu- 
tion of  Taxes.— Savings  Bunks. 

A HAPPY  combination  of  events  favourable  to  commerce  and  in- 
dustry accompanied  the  introduction  of  ^Ir.  Huskisson’s  mea- 
Favourabie  Bures.  A succession  of  t WO  or  three  good  harvests  in  the 

profpocUof  ” 

trade.  years  1820-22,  and  great  expectations  of  arrivals  of 
gold  from  South  America,  elated  the  mercantile  classes,  and 
equally  gratifying  was  the  resolution  of  Government  to  allow  the 
continuance  of  the  circulation  of  notes  under  5l.,  though  the 
Bank  of  England  was  quite  prepared  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  act 
of  1819,  having  an  ample  amount  of  bullion  on  hand  to  meet  all 
outstanding  engagements.  The  rate  of  interest  was,  moreover, 
low,  and  new  avenues  of  trade  were  continually  being  opened.  A 
slight  check  had  been  experienced  in  1823,  owing  to  somewhat 
scantier  crops,  and  certain  political  quarrels  between  France  and 
Spain,  which  it  was  feared  might  load  to  an  European  war.  But 
happily  neither  of  these  causes  proved  serious ; and  thougli, 
owing  to  them,  prices  remained  depressed,  as  soon  as  they  were 
removed  trade  was  found  to  be  on  the  whole,  regular,  sound, 
and  satisfactory.  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  if,  animated 
by  such  encouraging  circumstances,  several  large  companies 
were  formed  in  1824.  Then  it  was  that  the  St.  Catherine  Dock 
Company,  the  West  India  and  the  General  Steam  Navigation 
Companies  were  started.  In  the  same  year,  the  Thames  Tunnel 
Company  was  constituted,  and  several  important  lines  of  rail- 
way for  passenger  traffic,  such  as  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool,  and  the  London  and  Birming- 
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liam  were  flnst  proposed  witli  groat  eclat.'  It  wa.x,  indeed,  a 
memorable  year,  that  could  produce  so  many  projwsals  pregnant 
avith  future  success.  But  so  itrosperous  was  every  branch  of 
trade  in  1824,  that  the  supply  of  all  articles  fell  short  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand,  and  juices  rose  considerably.  Tims, 
to  a large  e.xtent,  at  least,  from  bona  fide  causes,  and  not  from 
.s[)eculative  mania.  Bowed  Georgia  cotton  rose  from  T\d.  to 
Is.  j>er  lb. ; East  India  cotton,  from  5</.  to  Is.  l<i. ; China 
raw  silk,  from  Ifi.s.  6t/.  to  2y».  10</.  jier  lb.;  sugar  of  Briti.sh 
j)lantation.s,  from  29s.  llJ'Lto  41s.  5d.  jx-r  cwt. ; coft'ee,  Bt. 
Deuiiingo,  from  58s.  to  79s.  j)er  cwt.’ 

During  tlie  year  1825,  another  source  of  excitcmient  occurred 
in  the  exaggerated  expectations  entertained  in  consequence  of 
the  recognition  of  the  South  .American  states  and  the  Foreftm 
extraordinary  accounts  of  the  riches  of  their  mines.  andioaM. 

If  w'e  might  believe  the  statements  put  forth  by  parties  in- 
terested in  that  quart<u  the  great  Potosi  of  days  gone  by  had 
once  more  been  discovered ; and,  a.s  there  are  always  many  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  the  least  indications  of  succe.ss,  and  pre- 
pared to  build  for  themselves  castles  in  the  air,  several  com- 
panies were  formed  to  invest  English  capital,  machinery, 
and  skill  in  undertakings  of  all  descriptions.  Nor  was  it 


’ 3Ir.  Francis,  in  his  ‘ History  of  the  Bank  of  Enghind.’  slatcil  that  the  com- 
panies in  existence  and  prujcctisl  ixsjuircd  a capital  of  372,173,0UUf.,  for  vrliich 
the  amount  of  17,605,000/.  had  actually  been  advanced. 

’ Table  siiowikg  the  FLVcrr.vnoxs  of  Puicfjs  from  July  1824  to 

JfSE  1826. 


July  to  Novemlier, 

I)cc.  1X24  to  Judo, 

Jun.  to  Jane. 

1 

IS24 

18/5 

1X26 

Cotton : lUjwedOeon^i^perlb.  ’ 

-w. 

to  !V/. 

1&/.  to  ISf/. 

Cj./.  U)  lid. 

Ka£t  India  . 

•i/. 

lOt/.  „ i;w. 

4f/.  „ 5d. 

Cochineal  .... 

Itii. 

194. 

214.  „ 244. 

134.  6(/.  „ \ot.6d. 

Indigo : Ka^t  India  super. 

10«.  4</. 

„ 124. 10(/. 

124.  „ 164. 

74.  „ Il4. 

1 8pk‘u»:  nimamoQ  • 

64,  9(/. 

.» 

U4.W.  „ 124. 

64,  ,,  Gj.  9(/. 

1 Maev  .... 

44.  M. 

54.  lOtl. 

l.V.  „ 1X4. 

fit.  6</.  „ (U.  6d. 

h'ntmeir 

24.  HJ. 

M r>4.  8r/. 

Si.  „ 12,. 

34.  (W,  , 54. 

1 I’t-ppcr 

M 

M.  ..  HjJ. 

4J.1.  ,.  OK 

1 Tol^cco:  virjfin 

'2H. 

M 

3./.  „ 9f/. 

xd.  „ 

' Hilk  : China  raw 

164.  6</. 

..  T.U. 

1X4.  21>4.  IW. 

13,.  3<L  „ 10,. 

hugar ; B.  Pemvian 

294. 

11{^. 

414.  tni. 

2X4.  lid. 

White  ilavnnnah  . I 

354. 

to  404. 

494.  to  .^54. 

3X4.  to  42x. 

CofTcc : St.  Domingo  . . | 

5X4. 

,.  60«. 

7«4.  „ 794. 

474.  „ 494. 

1 .«nltpctre 

194. 

204. 

344.  ..  :w». 

22,.  „ 24,. 

1 TaII.iw 

814. 

t.  524. 

424.  „ 434. 

ai4.  „ 324. 

Ir«m  : Britieh,  In  pigi  . . | 

6/. 

..  T/. 

11/.  12/. 

X/.  9/. 

23/. 

90/. 

22/. 

1 spelter I 

20/ 

. 104. 

41/.  154. 

1 26/. 

From  T<xiki)'f  llistory  of  Prtens  vol.  11.  p.  157. 
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long  before  the  excitement  became  a real  mania.  The  shares 
in  such  companies  as  the  Real  del  ^lonte,  the  United  Mexi- 
can, and  the  Anglo-Mexican  rose  to  an  extraordinary  value.® 
As  the  ‘Annual  Register’  said,  ‘All  the  gambling  propen- 
sities of  human  nature  were  constantly  solicited  into  action, 
and  crowds  of  individuals  of  every  description,  the  credulous 
and  the  suspicious,  the  crafty  and  the  bold,  the  raw  and  the 
experienced,  the  intelligent  and  the  ignorant,  princes,  nobles, 
politicians,  patriots,  lawyers,  physicians,  divines,  philosophers, 
poets,  intermingled  with  women  of  all  ranks  and  degrees, 
spinsters,  wives,  and  widows,  hastened  to  venture  some  portion 
of  their  property  in  schemes  of  which  scarcely  anything  was 
known  except  the  name.’  Not  content  witli  foreign  mining, 
foreign  loans  became  also  most  attractive  investments.  No 
sooner  was  it  understood  that  the  state  of  Peru  had  consented 
to  borrow,  than  the  utmost  anxiety  prevailed  to  lend.  The 
contractors,  with  scrip  in  hand,  had  difficulty  in  checking  the 
eagerness  of  a crowd  of  applicants.  Portuguese  and  ^lexicon, 
Greek  and  Brazilian,  Peruvian  and  Buenos  Ayres  loans  were 
in  equal  favour,  purchasers  little  knowing,  and  caring  less 
about,  the  financial  or  economic  condition  of  the  states  to 
whom  such  money  was  lent.  The  loans  contracted  between 
1821  and  1825  amounted  in  all  to  48,000, 000^. 

Unfortunately  there  did  not  exist  such  an  amount  of  available 
capital  in  the  country  as  to  justify  investments  so  varied  and 
Btatnofthe  licavy.  The  rise  in  prices  of  produce  naturally  en- 
couraged  imports,  whicli  had  to  be  paid  for ; and  as 
large  sums  had  moreover  to  be  remitted  out  for  foreign  loans  and 
foreign  mining,  the  balance  of  trade  and  payments  became 
against  us,  and  an  adverse  move  in  the  exchanges  was  the 
immediate  consequence.  The  exchange  with  Hamburg,  which 
on  Novemlier  22,  1825,  was  at  36.10,  on  December  20  had 


* Mr.  Francis,  in  his  ‘History  of  the 
fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  shares  : — 


Anglo-Mcxican  . 

. . . £10  pail 

Brasilian  , . 

...  10  ,. 

Columbian  . . 

...  10  „ 

Real  de  Monte  . 

...  70  „ 

Iliiitnd  Mezicau 

...  10  „ 

Bank  of  England,’  gave  the  following 


Dec.  10. 

Jan.  1 1. 

£38  prera. 

£158  prem. 

10  dis. 

70  prem. 

19  prera. 

82  prcni. 

fi30  prem. 

1360  prem. 

35  prom. 

155  pixin. 
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risen  to  38.1 ; with  Lisbon,  from  51  ^ the  rate  had  fallen  to  50 ; 
and  with  Paris,  at  three  days’  sight,  from  25.20  the  rate  rose 
to  25.50.  With  a large  importation  of  produce  a great  fall  in 
prices  became  inevitable.  Cotton  fell  from  16<L  and  18^</.  per 
lb.  to  6Jti.  and  7^d, ; sugar  from  4 Is.  to  28s. ; coffee  from  76s. 
to  47s. ; and  as  the  Bank  found  its  bullion  diminishing,  a 
diminution  of  discounts  became  a necessity. 

Then  companies,  hitherto  considered  most  floiuishing,  sud- 
denly began  winding  up.  Failures  commenced.  Money  was 
not  to  be  had ; and  though  the  usury  laws  were  in 
force,  any  price  would  have  been  paid  for  prompt 
accommodation.  But  matters  daily  became  worse.  House 
after  house  succumbed,  and  the  panic  became  intense,  general, 
and  most  contagious.  Suspicion  rested  upon  everyone,  and 
bankers  too,  suffering  immensely  from  want  of  confidence,  were 
compelled  to  resort  to  every  scheme  to  allay  the  unwonted 
fear.  A Cambridge  bank  advertised  that  they  woidd  afford 
every  facility  to  the  holders  of  their  notes  to  have  them  ex- 
changed for  gold  or  Bank  of  England  paper.  An  Oxford  bank 
made  a show  of  such  a profusion  of  gold  that  everyone  was 
satLsfied,  and  no  person  thought  of  demanding  it.  At  A'orwich 
the  Gurneys  stopj)ed  the  run  by  a show  upon  their  counter  of  a 
pile  of  Bank  notes  many  feet  thick.  But  the  failure  of  a banking 
house  at  Plymouth,  and  of  a leading  banking  house  in  the  city 
naturally  led  to  a run,  and  as  many  as  sixty-three  country 
banks  succumbed  in  the  crisis.  These  banks  sought  in  vain  the 
assistance  of  the  Bank  to  change  their  notes  of  H.  and  2/.  for 
gold.  The  Bank  itself  had  no  gold  to  spare.  The  merchants, 
too,  turned  their  eyes  imploringly  to  the  Bank  for  help,  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  succeeded  in  getting  ad- 
vances to  an  extent  of  400,000^.  on  the  security  of  goods. 

But  the  difficulty  had  become  so  serious  for  the  Bank,  that  it 

FjXtnrtigKnt  as  were  the  expectations  entertained  of  the  Real  del  Mont*  mine, 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  altogether  misOiken.  In  the  report  of  M.  Mid- 
dleton to  the  Foreign  Office,  in  1866,  it  is  stated  that  the  original  comfstny  spent 
nearly  1.000,000/.  upon  the  mine  without  being  able  to  declare  any  diridend ; that 
the  mines  were  subsequently  sold  to  some  Mexican  speculators  for  about  27,000/., 
that  they  spent  on  the  mines  other  80,000/.  before  they  declared  any  dividend, 
but  that  DOW  the  total  value  of  produce  for  the  last  ten  years  exceeded  6,000,000/., 
and  the  annual  profit*  were  1 '10,000/. 
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found  itself  in  the  necessity  of  discovering  some  extraordinary 
state  of  the  incans  of  deliv’crance.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
EnKiimd.  Government  had  allowed  the  circulation  of  notes 
under  5l.  till  1832,  but  that  the  Bank  of  England  had  ceased 
issuing  them.  Now,  however,  the  happy  thought  occurred  to 
one  of  the  directors  that  a box  of  1^.  notes,  which  had  never 
been  issued,  might  opportunely  be  put  in  circulation.  Per- 
mission was  obtained  from  the  Government  to  issue  them,  and 
tliis  afforded  some  relief.  Besides  this,  the  friendly  aid  of  the 
Bank  of  France  was  solicited  and  obtained.  A credit  w.as 
opened  in  Paris  for  2,000,000^.,  in  bills  drawn  from  London  at 
three  months’  date.  And  thus,  by  degrees,  a turn  was  given 
to  the  panic,  which  was  gradually  allayed  as  the  increase  in 
the  rate  of  interest  and  the  fall  in  prices  caused  the  exchanges 
again  to  rise  in  favour  of  this  coimtry. 

The  Bank  of  England  has  been  much  censured  for  having 
stimulated  the  crisis  by  increasing  the  issue  of  notes  at  the  very 
Thpcriii*  time  when  its  bullion  diminished.  Doubtless,  as  com- 
Bank*of  pared  with  1823,  the  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes 
Engimod.  circulation  in  1825  was  larger,  and,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  appended  note,^  the  disproportion  between  the  cir- 
culation and  the  bullion  on  hand  became  greater  and  greater, 
especially  when  the  circulation  of  country  bankers  is  added  to 
it.  But  we  should  remember  that  the  increase  of  notes  was  to  a 


* The  following  (able  i«  given  by  Ix>rd  Overstone  in  his  evidence  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banks  of  Issue,  1840,  p.  217  : — 


Bullion 

Circulation 

L(^  Tsi  verpoor#! 

estimate  of 
oountrtr  iasucs 

circulation 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Nov.  29, 

1823  . . 

13,761,000 

19,400.000 

4,000.000 

23,400,000 

Feb.  28, 

1824  . . 

13,782,000 

19,736,000 

6,000,000 

25,786,0iM) 

May  29, 

♦»  • • 

13,007.000 

19,149,000 

6,000,000 

25,149,000 

Aug.  28, 

»»  • • 

1 1,990,000 

20,293,000 

6,000,000 

26,293,000 

Nov.  27, 

»P  • • 

11,448,000 

20.850,000 

6,000,000 

26,850,000 

Feb.  26, 

1825  . . 

8,867.000 

21,060.000 

8,000,000 

29,060,000 

May  28, 

»»  • • 

6,466.000 

19,6.5.3.000 

8,000,000 

27.683,000 

Aug.  27 

.3,012.000 

17.464,000 



— 

Fob.  25 

»»  • • 

2,309,000 

21,955,000 

— 

— 

The  amount  of  country  bank  notes  stamped  from  1820  to  182.5,  estimated  by 
the  total  amount  which  the  stamps  might  cirenlalc  was  as  follows; — 1820, 
3,603,000/.;  1821,  4,438,000/.;  1822,  4,296,000/.;  1823,  4,429,000/.;  1824. 
6.724,000/. ; and  1826,  8.756,000/. 
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considerable  extent  owing  to  the  increased  trade.  Bankers  do 
not  create  trade ; they  only  facilitate  it  by  the  help  they  are* 
able  to  afford  to  their  customers.  At  a time  when  the  means  of 
economising  the  circulation,  such  as  the  clearing  house,  the  sys- 
tem of  cheques,  and  extensive  banking  accounts,  were  by  no  means 
so  great  as  they  now  are,  any  increase  of  transactions  must  of  ne- 
cessity have  created  the  want  of  a larger  circulation.  It  should  be 
noted  also  that  the  principal  increase  in  the  issue  took  place  to- 
wards the  end  of  1825,  when  the  Bank  of  England  was  called  to 
cover  the  deficiency  caused  by  the  sudden  contraction  of  the  coun- 
try bank  circulation,  and  not  in  1824,  when  the  mania  for  com- 
panies began.  Soon  after  the  crisis  was  over  Parliament  met, 
and  the  speech  from  the  throne  alluded  to  the  circumstance  in 
the  following  terms : ‘ The  embarrassment  did  not  arise  from 
any  political  events  either  at  home  or  abroad  ; it  was  not  pro- 
duced by  any  unexpected  demand  upon  the  public  resources,  nor 
by  the  apprehension  of  any  interruption  of  the  general  tranquil- 
lity. Some  of  the  causes  to  which  the  evil  must  be  attributed  lie 
without  the  reach  of  direct  parliamentary  interposition  ; nor  can 
security  against  the  recurrence  of  them  be  found  unless  in  the 
experience  of  the  sufferings  which  they  have  occasioned.  But  to 
a certain  portion  of  this  evil  correctives  at  least,  if  not  actual 
remedies,  may  be  applied  ; and  his  m.T.jesty  relies  upon  your  wis- 
dom to  devise  such  measures  as  may  tend  to  protect  both  private 
and  public  interests  against  the  like  sudden  and  violent  fluctua- 
tions, by  placing  on  a more  firm  foundation  the  ciu-rency  and 
circulating  credit  of  the  country.’  The  Government  was  per- 
suaded that  the  crisis  had  been  greatly  aided  by  the  paper  cur- 
rency; that  though  speculation  in  trade  had  been  the  origin  of 
the  evil,  and  the  spirit  of  gambling  carried  into  every  branch 
of  trading  had  been  the  beginning,  yet  it  could  not  have  been 
so  extensive  if  it  had  not  been  aided  by  the  state  of  the  cur- 
rency. In  the  opinion  of  the  Marquis  of  Lan.sdowne,  ‘ the  first 
effect  of  an  issue  of  country  bank  paper  is  to  create  an  artificial 
abuudimee  of  capital : the  accumulation  of  capital  causes  a 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest ; by  the  reduction  of  the  rate 
of  interest  facilities  are  afforded  for  speculation  ; speculation 
prrxluces  an  effect  upon  prices ; the  alteration  of  prices  checks 
the  progress  of  mercantile  exports,  and  that  causes  the  precious 
metals  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country ; and  then  ensues  that 
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liimentable  distress  wliich  arises  from  an  accumulation  of  stock 
purcha.sed  at  high  prices  being  obliged  to  be  sold  at  greatly 
reduced  prices  under  the  influence  of  alarm.’ 

The  remedial  measures  proposed  by  the  Government  on  this 
occasion  were  these  : First,  that  the  circulation  of  notes  under 
htmooiai  pounds,  whether  by  the  Hank  of  England  or  by 

lunisuKs.  country  bankers,  should  be  withdrawn.  .Secondly, 
that  power  should  bo  given  to  the  Hank  of  England  to  esta- 
blish branches  throughout  the  countrj',  in  order  to  supply 
the  vacuum  caused  by  the  susj)en.sion  of  so  many  country 
banks;  and,  thirdly,  that  banks  with  any  number  of  j«rt- 
ners  .should  be  allowed  to  be  formed  throughout  the  coun- 
try within  sixty-five  miles  of  London,  provided  such  banks 
should  not  make  their  notes  payable  in  London,  nor  draw 
bills  on  London  for  a less  amount  than  50/.  It  was  certainly 
an  anomalous  fact  that,  for  upwards  of  a century,  the  Bank  of 
England  had  lK!en  the  sole  joint-stock  bank,  not  only  in  London 
but  throughout  England,  no  banking  institution  being  allowed 
to  be  formed  with  more  than  six  partners,  lest  it  should  inter- 
fere with  the  monopoly  of  the  Hank  of  England.  Therefore 
the  Government  propositions  met  with  no  opposition,  and  were 
carried  into  effect  by  the  passing  of  two  acts,  one  for  the  btdter 
copartnership  of  certain  kinkers  in  England,*  and  another  to 
limit,  and,  after  a certain  period,  to  prohibit,  the  is.suing  of 
promissory  notes  under  a limited  sum  in  England.®  Tlie  crisis 
of  182.5-6  stands  out  prominently  in  the  history  of  British 
tommerce,  but,  like  all  other  crises,  it  was  momentary  and 
transient.  It  was  a dark  day — a stormy  season  ; but  the  gloom 
was  easily  dispelled,  and  commerce  resumed  its  ordinary  cours<‘, 
the  merchants  issuing  fortli  out  of  it  hearty,  hojjeful,  and 
sanguine  of  future  success.  In  a very  short  time  credit  revivi-d, 
the  circulation  was  enlarged,  the  Hank  of  England  was  again 
able  to  reduce  its  rate  of  discount,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
a good  harvest,  the  prices  of  grain  declined  sensibly,  and  the 
imports  and  exports  increased. 

* 7 Ofo.  IV.  c.  46. 

• 7 Ooo.  IV.  c.  6.  The  iwue  of  notes  6/.  wns  restmined  hj  the  Act 

17  Oeo.  III.  c.  30,  Hiici  the  restriction  aftenrarUs  made  perpetual,  lu  1707* 
liowecer,  the  mtuj  su^pcndetl,  and  by  the  la.**t  act  it  was  finally  reim- 
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The  foreign  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  period 
from  1821  to  1830  does  not  exhibit  any  material  improvement 
The  ofiicial  value  of  imports  shows,  it  is  true,  a large  state  of 
increase  from  30,000,000/.  to  46,000,000/.,  and  the  tSS” 
official  value  of  British  manufactures  exported  also  an  increase 
from  40,000,000/.  to  61,000,000/.,  but  the  declared  value  of 
exports  remained  pretty  steady  at  about  37,000,000/.  No 
development  manifested  itself  in  any  branch  of  native  in- 
dustry, and  the  activity  of  trade,  confined  to  imports,  was 
mainly  owing  to  a speculative  demand,  which  sprung  up  from 
exceptional  rumours  respecting  certain  places  of  production. 
With  France,  trade  continued  unimportant,  but  a convention 
of  commerce  and  navigation  was  concluded  between  the  two 
countries  in  1826  by  Messrs.  Canning  and  Huskisson  and  the 
Prince  de  Polignac,  which  abolished  all  discriminating  duties 
of  tonnage,  harbour,  lighthouse,  pilotage,  and  other  shipping 
dues.  With  Prussia,  also,  a convention  of  commerce  was 
concluded  in  1824,  and  at  about  that  time  the  Prussian  cus- 
toms union  first  rose  into  importance.  With  Holland,  too,  a 
general  treaty  respecting  territory  and  commerce  in  the  East 
Indies  was  signed  at  lajndou  on  March  17,  1824.  And  with 
the  United  States  trade  was  increasing,  notwithstanding  the 
discouraging  influences  of  a protective  tariff  and  great  disturb- 
ances of  credit.  Not  content  with  the  protective  tariff  of 
1816,  the  United  States  Congress,  listening  to  the  complaints 
of  manufacturers,  imposctl  taxes  wliich  increased  from  twenty 
to  thirty  per  cent,  the  value  of  all  the  cotton,  woollen,  and 
linen  manufactures,  iron  and  other  metals,  worn  or  used  by  the 
citizens  of  the  United  State.s.  The  duties  levied  under  this 
tariff  were  on  cotton  42^  I>er  cent.,  on  woollen  goods  54  per 
cent.,  on  bar  iron  95  per  cent.,  and  on  other  articles  of  manu- 
facture in  proportion.  There  was,  moreover,  an  enormous 
number  of  bankruptcies  in  the  States.  The  paper  currency 
was  much  depreciated,  and  a policy  was  pursued  with  regard  to 
both  commerce  and  Iwinking  which  was  not  well  calculated 
to  encourage  commercial  enterprise.  Several  South  American 
Stiites  were  then  rising  to  independence  and  importance. 
Venezuela  constituted  herself  a republic  in  1821,  Central  Ame- 
rica became  an  independent  republic  in  1821,  and  Hayti  was 
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recognised  as  an  independent  state  in  1823,  just  as  Brazil  and 
Mexico  bad  Ijeen  so  recognised  in  1810. 

Much  of  the  improvement  in  the  position  of  trade  at  this  time 
in  the  United  Kingdom  was  due  to  the  diminution  of  the  burdens 
tHminntion  taxation,  and  the  gradual  liberation  of  many  indus- 
ofuit*.  tries  from  the  trammels  of  the  excise.  In  1822  the 
malt  duties  were  considerably  reduced,  as  well  as  the  duties  on 
hides  and  skins.  In  1823  the  salt  duty  was  reduced  from  1 5«.  to 
2s.  per  biLshel ; and  in  1825  the  2s.  duty  wa.s  also  abolished.  In 
1825  the  duty  on  manufactured  glass  was  repealed,  and  a small 
duty  of  3d.  per  lb.  imposed  on  the  fluxed  materials.  In  1826  a 
considerable  reduction  was  made  in  the  duty  on  British  spirits, 
and  the  duty  on  printed  silks  was  repealed.  And  in  1830  all 
duties  on  hides  and  skins,  and  the  duties  on  licenses  to  tanners 
and  ciuriers  were  repealed.  The  stamp  duties  were  also  re- 
duced ; and  the  obnoxious  duties  on  houses  and  windows,  on 
carriages  and  horses,  were  repealed.  Financial  operations  of 
considerable  magnitude  were  made  in  connection  with  the 
national  debt.  In  1822,  150,000,000/.  of  5 per  cent,  stock  was 
reduced  to  4 per  cent.  In  • 1 824,  7 6,000,000/.  of  old  4 per 
cents,  was  reduced  to  3^  per  cent. ; and  in  1 830,  1 53,000,000/. 
of  4 per  cent,  was  converted  into  a 3^  per  cent,  stock.  In 
every  direction  efforts  were  made  to  lighten  the  bmdens  of 
industry,  and  to  ojaiu  new  outlets  for  trade  and  navigation. 
Aud  then,  too,  savings  bank.s,  the  first  of  which  had  been 
introduced  as  far  back  as  1804  at  Tottenham,  were  first 
recognised  by  law.  In  1817,  a fund,  called  the  fund  for 
the  banks  for  savings,  was  opened  with  the  national  debt 
commissioners,  into  which  nil  savings  hanks’  deposits  were 
to  he  placed.'  In  1826  and  1828,  the  legislature  found  it 
necessary  to  check  the  abuse  of  such  banks,  and  in  order  to 
give  greater  security  to  depositors  it  prescril)ed  that  the  rules 
of  such  hanks  shoidd  be  submitted  to  a barrister  appointed 
by  the  national  debt  commi-ssioners,  and  rendered  it  obliga- 
tory that  the  money  deposited  in  savings  banks  should  1«! 
invested  in  tlie  Bank  of  England  in  the  name  of  the  national 
debt  commLssioners.* 

' f>7  Geo  III.  C.  120.  • 3 & 4 Wm.  IV.  c.  14. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ItELATIOXS  OF  MASTERS  AED  SEltFAXTS. 

1824-1830. 

Relations  of  Ma.slers  and  Sorranta. — laiws  against  'Workmen. — The 
Combination  Laws. — Rejxtrt  of  Committee  on  the  same. — Repeal  of 
Combination  Ijiws.  — Factory  laibour.  — Factory  Laws.  — Tho  Truck 
System.— Emancipation  of  Slaves. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  community  at  large  that 
the  relations  between  ma.sters  and  men,  or  between  capital  and 
labour,  should  be  established  on  a satisfactory  basis.  Reiatiom  of 

auJ 

The  nation  re<|uires  a continuous  production  of  wealth,  »erTarits. 
and  anything  which  checks  its  progress  is  a public  calamity. 
How  sad  when  the  springs  of  national  pro.sjx‘rity  are  wilfully 
dried  up,  wlien  factories  are  shut  up  and  work  rejected,  whilst 
lahsiurers  are  j>arading  the  streets  bt'gging  for  their  daily  bread. 
Yet  such  incidents  have  unfortunately  been  and  are  still  of 
freepient  occurrence,  and  the  differences  between  employers  and 
employed,  which  might  be  arranged  amicably,  are  too  often 
tile  cause  of  much  animosity  and  national  loss.  Of  late  years, 
e.'ijx'cially,  there  has  been  too  great  a disposition  to  strikes  and 
turn-outs.  Low  wages,  long  hours  of  labour,  incompatibility 
of  character  and  tein[)er,  besides  questions  connected  witli 
machinery  and  apprenticesliip,  have  given  rise  to  ever  so  many 
disputes ; but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  ignorance  of 
economic  laws  is  generally  at  the  bottom  of  them  all. 

At  one  time  tho  legislature  erroneously  oonceived  that  we  could 
remove  all  p<issibility  of  difference  by  making  it  highly  penal 
on  the  artisan  to  offer  any  objection  to  whatever  rate 
of  wages  was  offered  to  him.  Tho  statutes  of  labour  ‘ n>iUoniuw4. 
retained  a good  jrortion  of  the  ancient  law  of  servitude,  and 
imposed  heavy  pMuialties  on  workers  in  the  various  trades  who 

' 6 Eliz.  c.  4. 
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refused  to  work  at  a regular  fixed  remuneration,  often  below 
the  market  value.  An  artisan  could  not  go  abroad  ; for  if  be  did 
he  was  liable  to  l)e  stopped  on  the  road.  If  any  man  ventured  to 
depose  before  a magistrate  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  a 
certain  artisan  intended  to  go  abroad,  that  magistrate  might  im- 
prison the  artisan  until  he  had  given  good  security  that  he  would 
not  quit  the  country.  The  combination  laws  also  were  very 
oppressive.  In  1824  old  statutes  were  still  in  force,  which  inter- 
fered in  many  ways  with  the  liberty  of  the  person  as  well  as  with 
' tlie  rights  of  labour.  By  a statute,  of  comparatively  recent  date, 
Ixung  dated  from  the  year  1800,*  all  agreements  between  journey- 
men and  workmen  for  obtaining  an  advance  of  wages  for  them- 
selves or  other  workmen,  or  for  lessening  the  hours  of  work,  or 
for  preventing  or  hindering  any  person  from  employing  whom- 
soever he  should  tliink  proper  to  employ,  or  for  controlling  or 
in  any  way  affecting  any  person  carrying  on  any  manufacture 
in  the  conduct  or  management  thereof,  were  made  and  declared 
to  be  illegal;  power  being  given  to  one  justice  of  the  peace 
to  convict  summarily  and  impose  two  months’  imprisonment 
upon  workmen  entering  into  any  such  agreement.  A remedy 
for  such  a state  of  matters  was  urgently  needed,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume,  to  whom  the  nation  is  indebted  for  many  liberal  and 
economic  measures,  on  February  12,  1824,  moved  for  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  law  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  descanting  on  the  general  position  of  the  artisan 
in  this  country,  Mr.  Ilume  laid  down  the  broad  principle, 
that  every  law  ought  to  be  repealed  which  sh.ackled  any  man 
in  the  free  disposition  of  his  labour,  provided  that  free  dispo- 
sition did  not  interfere  with  any  vital  interest,  and  thereby 
endanger  the  political  existence  of  the  state ; he  asserted  that 
the  property  which  every  man  has  in  his  labour  as  it  is  the 
original  foundation  of  all  other  property,  so  it  is  the  most  .sacred 
and  inviolable.  And  he  complained  of  the  conditions  imposed 
on  workmen,  whilst  masters  were  left  entirely  uncontrolled. 

The  committee  instituted  a full  inquiry  into  the 

Report  of  , T J 

^rco'rof^  whole  subject,  and  in  their  sixth  report  they  gave  the 
tiouUwn.  result  of  tlieir  observations,  more  especially  on  the 

* JO  Oio.  III.  0.  106. 
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working  of  the  existing  combination  laws.  From  evidence  given 
before  the  committee  it  appeared,  that  combinations  of  workmen 
had  taken  place  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  often  to  a 
great  extent,  to  raise  and  keep  up  their  wages,  to  regulate  their 
hours  of  working,  and  to  impose  restrictions  upon  their  masters 
respecting  apprentices  or  others  w hom  they  might  think  proper 
to  employ.  At  the  very  time  when  the  inquiry  was  proceeding 
combinations  were  in  existence,  attended  with  strikes  or  sus- 
pension of  work,  whilst  the  laws  had  not  hitherto  been  effectual 
to  prevent  such  combinations.  Serious  breaches  of  the  peace 
with  strikes  of  the  workmen,  often  of  long  duration,  hjul  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  and  arising  out  of  the  combination  of 
workmen,  which  had  been  attended  with  loss  to  l)oth  masters  and 
workmen,  with  considerable  inconvenience  and  injury  to  the 
commimity.  It  was  proved  that  the  masters  had  often  com- 
bined to  lower  the  rates  of  their  workmen’s  wages,  as  well 
as  to  resist  a demand  for  an  increase,  and  to  regulate  their 
hours  of  working,  and  sometimes  to  discharge  those  workmen 
who  would  not  consent  to  the  conditions  offered,  which  steps 
had  been  followed  by  suspension  of  work,  riotous  proceedings, 
and  acts  of  violence.  But  that  although  prosecutions  had 
fre<]uently  been  carried  on  under  the  statute  and  common 
law  against  the  workmen,  and  many  of  them  had  suffered 
different  periods  of  imprisonment  for  combining  and  con- 
spiring to  raise  their  wages,  or  to  resist  their  reductions, 
and  to  regulate  their  hours  of  working,  there  were  but  few 
instances  of  prosecutions  against  masters  for  combining  to  lower 
wages,  and  to  regulate  the  hours  of  working,  and  no  instance 
had  been  adduced  of  any  master  having  been  punished  for  that 
offence.  It  was  quite  evident  that  the  laws  had  not  only  not 
been  efficient  to  prevent  combinations,  either  of  masters  or 
workmen,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of 
both  parties,  they  had  a tendency  to  produce  mutual  irrita- 
tion and  distrust,  and  to  give  a violent  character  to  com- 
binations, and  to  render  them  highly  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  the  commimity.  In  view  of  these  circumstances  the  com- 
mittee were  of  opinion  that  masters  and  workmen  should  be 
freed  from  restrictions  regarding  the  rate  of  wages  and  hours 
of  working,  and  left  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  any  agree- 
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mcnts  they  may  mutually  think  proper.  And  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  that  the  statute  laws  that  interfered  in 
this  particular  should  be  repealed ; and  that  the  common  law, 
under  which  a peaceable  meeting  of  masters  or  workmen  might 
be  prosecuted  as  a conspiracy,  should  be  altered.  The  committee 
also  found  that  societies,  legally  enrolled  as  benefit  societies, 
had  been  frequently  made  the  cloak  under  which  funds  had 
been  raised  for  the  support  of  combinations  and  strikes  attended 
with  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation  ; and  without  recommend- 
ing any  specific  course,  they  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  frequent  perversion  of  the.se  institutions  from  their  avowed 
and  legitimate  objects.  Finding,  moreover,  that  the  practice  of 
settling  disputes  by  arbitration  between  masters  and  workmen 
had  been  attended  with  good  effect,  the  committee  thought  it 
desirable  that  the  laws  which  direct  and  regulate  arbitration 
should  be  consolidated,  amended,  and  made  applicable  to  all 
trades.  The  committee  also  recommended  the  abolition  of  all 
laws  affecting  the  liberty  of  the  artisan  to  go  abroad.  And  they 
concluded  their  report  with  the  imjwrtant  recommendation  that, 
in  repealing  the  combination  laws,  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  punishment,  of  either  workmen  or  masters  who,  by 
threat,  intimidation,  or  acts  of  violence,  should  interfere  with 
the  perfect  freedom  wliich  ought  to  be  allowed  to  each  j>arty, 
of  employing  his  labour  or  capital  in  the  manner  he  may  deem 
most  advantageous. 

Tlie  publication  of  this  report  wa.s  followed  by  immediate 
legislation,  and  the  act  of  1825,  amended  by  that  of  1826,*  re- 
Hfpwiiirfthe  the  laws  relative  to  the  combination  of  work- 

t*ut  enacted,  ‘ that  any  person  who,  by  violence  to 
tioM.  person  or  property,  or  by  molesting,  or  in  any  way 

obstructing  another,  should  force,  or  endeavour  to  force,  any 
journeyman,  manufacturer,  workman,  or  other  person  hired 
or  employed  in  any  manufacture,  trade,  or  business,  to  depart 
from  his  hiring,  employment,  or  work,  or  to  return  his  work 
before  it  is  finished,  or  should  prevent,  or  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent, any  such  person  from  hiring  himself  to,  or  from  accept- 
ing work  or  employment,  should  bo  liable  to  imprisonment. 


* 5 Goo.  IV.  c.  95  nud  6 Geo.  IV.  c.  129. 
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That  any  person  who  should  use  violence  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  or  inducing  any  person  to  belong  to  any  club  or  assc>- 
ciation,  or  to  contribute  to  any  common  fund,  or  to  pay  any 
fine  or  penalty,  or  on  account  of  his  not  belonging  to  any  par- 
ticular club  or  association,  or  on  account  of  bis  not  having 
contributed,  or  having  refu.sed  to  contribute,  to  any  common 
fund,  or  to  pay  any  fine  or  penalty,  or  on  account  of  his  not 
having  complietl,  or  of  his  refusing  to  comply,  with  any  rules, 
orders,  resolutions,  or  regulations  made  to  obtain  an  advance  or 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  wages,  or  to  le.ssen  or  alter  the  hours  of 
working,  or  to  decrease  or  alter  the  quantity  of  work,  or  to 
regulate  the  mode  of  carrying  on  any  manufacture,  trade,  or 
business,  or  the  management  thereof,  should  be  liable  to  im- 
pristminent.  And,  lastly,  that  any  person  who  should,  by 
violence  or  mok^station,  force,  or  endeavour  to  force,  any 
manufacturer,  or  person  carrying  on  any  trade  or  business,  to 
make  any  alteration  in  his  mode  of  regulating,  managing,  con- 
ducting, or  carrying  on  such  manufacture,  trade,  or  business, 
or  to  limit  the  number  of  his  apprentices,  or  the  number  or 
description  of  his  journeymen,  workmen,  or  servants,  should 
be  liable  to  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour.  But 
that  no  persons  should  be  punished  who  should  meet  together 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  consulting  upon  and  determining  the 
rate  of  wages  which  they  will  require  or  demand,  or  the  hours 
for  which  they  will  work  ; and  that  no  persons  should  be  pun- 
ished who  should  enter  into  any  agreement  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  the  rate  of  wages  or  prices  which  the  parties,  entering 
into  the  agreement  or  any  of  them,  should  pay  to  their  journey- 
men.’ Thus  the  right,  long  acknowledged  at  common  law,  of 
freedom  of  labour  and  freedom  of  trade,  received  tlie  sanction  of 
the  legislature  ; but,  alas  ! the  diflSculties  connected  with  com- 
binations and  strikes  were  not  thereby  removed,  and  they  repro- 
duced themselves  again  and  again  so  as  to  call  for  the  interference 
of  the  legislature.  In  1867  a royal  commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  and  report  on  the  organisations  and  rules  of  trade 
unions  and  other  associations,  whether  of  workmen  or  employers ; 
and  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  effect  produced  by  such  trade 
unions  and*associations  on  the  workmen  and  employers  respect- 
ively, and  on  the  relations  between  workmen  and  employeir 
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and  on  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country.  The  commis- 
sioners reported  in  1869,  and  two  acts  were  passed  in  1871, 
one  * to  amend  the  law  relating  to  trade  unions,  for  the  purpose 
of  legalising  trade  unions  even  though  they  might  act  in  restraint 
of  trade,  and  providing  for  their  registration  ; and  another*  to 
amend  the  criminal  laws  relating  to  violence,  threats,  and  mo- 
lestation. By  the  new  act  penalties  are  imjiosed  upon  every  one 
who  should  use  violence  to  any  person  or  any  property ; threaten 
or  intimidate  any  person  in  such  manner  as  woidd  justify  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  on  complaint  made  to  him,  to  bind  over 
the  person  so  threatening  or  intimidating  to  keep  the  peace  ; 
molest  or  obstruct  any  person  with  a view  to  coerce  such  person 
being  a master  to  dismi.ss  or  to  cease  to  employ  any  workman,  or 
l)eing  a workman  to  quit  any  employment  or  to  return  work 
lx‘fore  it  is  finished ; being  a master  not  to  offer,  or  being  a 
workman  not  to  accept,  any  employment  or  work ; being  a 
master  or  workman  to  belong  or  not  to  Ijelong  to  any  tem- 
porary or  permanent  association  or  combination ; being  a 
master  or  workman  to  pay  any  fine  or  penalty  imposed  by  any 
temporary  or  permanent  association  or  combination  ; or,  being 
a master,  to  alter  the  mode  of  carrying  on  his  business,  or  the 
number  or  description  of  any  pt;rsou  employed  by  him.’  In 
the  same  year,  however,  in  which  the  report  of  the  royal  com- 
mission on  trade  unions  w'us  issued  an  act  was  passed  to  estab- 
lish ecjuitable  councils  of  conciliation,  to  adjust  differences 
l)ctween  masters  and  workmen,®  and  another  act  to  amend  the 
law'  relative  to  the  determination  of  questions  arising  between 
employers  and  employed  under  contracts  of  service.’’ 

Another  question  of  great  importance  to  the  Yfell-being  of  the 
labourer  w'as  one  connected  witli  labour  in  factories.  Factory 
Fartorj  lalwur  lias  loiig  been  fully  established,  and,  ecouomi- 
i»bour.  cally,  its  advantages  had  been  universally  recognised.  A 
system  which  combines  the  labour  of  numerous  workmen  for  the 
production  of  that  which  previously  resulted  from  individual  em- 
ployment, and  one  which  is  attended  by  so  much  order,  economy, 
and  simplicity  of  action,  could  not  fail  to  prove  most  beneficial. 

' .1+  & 36  Viet.  c.  31.  • 31  & 36  Yict.  c.  32. 

• 30  & 31  Viet.  c.  105.  » 30  & 31  Viot.  c.  1 41. 
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Early  in  the  history  of  factory  labour,  objection  was  made 
to  the  system  of  carrying  on  our  industries  by  means  of  great 
assemblages  of  labourers,  lest  it  should  be  prejudicial  to  small  and 
isolated  workshops.  But  the  objection  wa.s  entirely  groundless. 
An  inquiry  on  the  subject  was  instituted  by  a committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1766,  and  in  an  able  report  they  said, 
‘ Your  committee  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  the  appre- 
hensions entertained  of  factories  are  not  only  vicious  in  prin- 
ciple, but  they  are  practically  erroneous  to  such  a degree,  that 
even  the  opposite  principle  might  Ije  reasonably  entertained. 
Nor  would  it  prove  difficult  to  prove,  that  the  factories,  to  a 
certain  extent  at  least,  and  in  the  present  day,  seem  ateolutely 
necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  domestic  system,  supplying 
those  very  particulars  wherein  the  domestic  system  must  l)o 
acknowledged  to  be  inherently  defective ; for  it  is  obvious  that 
the  little  master  manufacturer  cannot  afford,  like  the  man  who 
p<j8sesses  considerable  capital,  to  try  the  experiments  which  are 
requisite,  and  incur  the  risk  and  even  losses  which  almost 
always  occur  in  inventing  and  perfecting  new  articles  of  manu- 
facture, or  in  carrying  to  a state  of  greater  perfection  articles 
already  established.  He  cannot  leani,  by  personal  inspection, 
the  wants  and  habits,  the  ari  manufacture  and  improvements 
of  foreign  countries.  Diligence,  economy,  and  prudence  are 
the  requisites  of  his  character,  not  invention,  taste,  and  enter- 
prise ; nor  would  he  be  warranted  in  hazarding  the  loss  of  any 
part  of  his  small  capital.  He  walks  in  a sure  road  as  long  sis 
he  treads  in  the  beaten  track,  but  he  must  not  deviate  into  the 
path  of  speculation.  The  owner  of  a fsictory,  on  the  contrary, 
being  commonly  possessed  of  a large  capital,  and  having  all  his 
workmen  employed  under  his  own  immediate  superintendence, 
may  make  experiments,  hazard  speculations,  invent  shorter  or 
better  modes  of  performing  old  processes,  may  introduce  new 
articles,  and  improve  and  perfect  old  ones,  thus  giving  the 
range  to  his  taste  and  fancy,  and,  thereby,  alone  enabling  our 
manufacturers  to  stand  the  competition  with  their  commercial 
rivals  in  other  countries.’ 

The  real  objections  to  the  factory  system  were  and  arc,  not 
economical  but  social  and  moral.  The  evils  complained  of 
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were  (hat  factory  lalwur  brought  together  large  numbers  of 
Eviiiiirfiht  workmen  and  their  families,  and  attracted  to  cer- 
centres  great  masses  of  the  lalwuring  classes; 
tliat  it  accommodated  hundre<ls  and  thousands  of  j)ersons  in 
large  buildings,  often  not  well  ventilated,  and  often  under 
a heated  and  suffocating  atmosphere,  and  without  due  regard 
to  difference  of  sex ; that  it  led  to  imprudent  marriages ; 
that  it  created  a great  chasm  between  the  employer  and 
employed ; that  it  threw  a greater  task  upon  women  and 
children  tlian  their  constitutions  allow  of ; and  that  other- 
wise it  introduced  habits  of  social  life  not  at  all  lieneficial 
to  the  morals  of  the  people.  Tliese  evils  manifested  them- 
selves very  early  in  the  history  of  factory  lalwur.  In  1796, 
l)rs.  Aiken  and  Perceval,  two  eminent  medical  men,  called 
attention  to  many  facts  then  e.xpi’rienced  in  connection  with 
factories  which  created  considerable  anxiety.  And  in  1802,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  brought  in  a bill  to  set  a limit  to  tlie  hours 
of  lalx)ur  in  cotton-mills,  which  passed  into  law.*  It  w'as  then 
provided  that,  in  all  woollen  and  cotton  mills  and  factories  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  in  which  three  or  more  apprentices,  or 
twenty  or  more  other  persons  were  employed,  apprentices  should 
have  two  complete  suits  of  clothing  yeaily ; that  the  hours  of 
working  should  not  exceed  twelve  hours,  exclusive  of  meal  times, 
for  which  three  hours  were  allowed ; that  they  should  be  in- 
structed every  day  for  the  first  four  years  of  their  apprentice- 
ship in  reading,  wTi ting,  and  arithmetic ; that  the  api\rtmen(s 
of  males  and  females  should  bo  kept  distinct ; that  two  only 
should  sleep  in  one  bed  ; that  the  rooms  should  l>e  washed  with 
quicklime  and  water  twice  a year,  and  kept  well  aired ; that  at  the 
midsummer  sessions  two  visitors  should  be  appointed  to  report 
on  the  condition  of  such  mills  and  factories,  and  that  copies  of 
the  act  should  be  fi.xed  up  in  two  con.spicuous  parts  of  the 
building.  In  1816  Sir  Rol>ert  Peel  again  obtained  a committee 
to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  in  1819  he  brought  in  another 
bill  to  regulate  the  laliour  of  children  employed  in  the  great 
Tvoollen,  worsted,  and  flax  mills  of  Yorkshire.*  No  furtlier  legis- 
lation, however,  took  place  on  the  subject  till  1832,  wdien  first 

• 42  Geo.  HI.  c.  73.  • 59  Gro.  III.  c.  08  ; 60  Goo.  III.  & 1 Goo.  IV.  c.  5. 
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Mr.  Sadler,  and  afterwards  Lord  Ashley,  now  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, tirged  before  the  House  of  Commons  the  necessity  for 
further  restraints.  In  deference  to  their  earnest  appeal  a 
royal  commission  was  appointed  on  the  subject,  and  thus  cir- 
cumstances were  made  known  which  demanded  a prompt 
remedy.  Evidence  was  produced  of  children  kept  working 
fourteen  and  fifteen  hoiu-s  a day;  of  cases  of  deformity,  of 
stinted  growth,  relaxed  muscles,  and  slender  conformation,  and 
of  numerous  other  injuries  directly  traceable  to  tlie  system,  to 
say  nothing  of  disgusting  atrocities  between  masters  and  men, 
and  of  moral  enormities  which  might  well  alarm  the  staunchest 
advocate  of  the  Laisaez  faire  policy.  It  was  too  clear,  indeed, 
that  more  restrictive  legislation  was  wanted,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing a strenuous  opposition,  an  act  was  passed  by  which  night 
work  was  forbidden  in  the  case  of  persons  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  ; the  hours  of  labour  of  such  were  limited  to  twelve  in 
the  day,  including  one  and  a half  hours  for  meals ; the  em- 
ployment of  children  under  nine  was  prohibited,  except  in  silk 
mills ; and  under  thirteen  the  hours  were  restricted  to  eight  a 
day,  or  ten  in  silk  mills ; certain  holidays  were  allowed,  and 
certificates  of  health  were  required,  under  certain  penalties, 
from  a surgeon  or  physician  previous  to  the  admission  of  a 
child  into  a factory.  And  this  act  was  supplemented  by  another 
authorising  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  factories.'®  But 
factory  legislation  did  not  end  there.  In  progress  of  time 
further  limitation  was  place*d  on  the  labour  of  children,  and 
afterwards,  from  time  to  time,  the  provisions  of  the  acts  were 
extended  to  other  descriptions  of  manufactures  and  work- 
shops." Would  that  the  law  could  prohibit  the  employ- 
ment of  married  women  in  factories  I No  wages  they  can 
earn  are  equivalent  to  the  loss  produced  by  their  leaving 
their  homes  neglected,  and  their  husbands  and  children  un- 
attended. 

Another  subject  which  required  legislative  interference  on 
behalf  of  the  workmen  was  the  abuse  of  paying  wages  in  goods 
or  provisions  instead  of  money.  The  practice  had  long  cx- 

'•  1 & 2 Wm.  IV.  c.  39  ; 3 & 4 Wm.  IV.  c.  103  ; 7 & 8 Viet.  c.  IS. 

” Factory  Acts  Kitcnsion  Act,  1867,  30  & 31  Viet.  c.  103,  and  Workshops  Ro- 
gHlation  .Act.  1867,  30  & 31  Viet.  c.  146. 
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isted,  and  many  fruitless  attempts  had  been  made  to  alxdish 
Thf  track  early  as  1 4fi4  ” an  act  vras  passed 

against  the  abuses  prevalent  in  the  cloth-making  trade, 
by  which  labourers  were  forced  to  take  a great  part  of  their 
wages  in  ‘pins,  girdles,  and  other  unprofitable  wares.’  A 
hundred  years  later,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,'®  an  act  pro- 
hibited payment  of  wages  in  wares  and  other  kinds  among  the 
drapers,  cottoners,  and  friezers  in  Shrewsbury.  In  1701,“  in 
order  to  prevent  the  oppression  of  the  labourers  and  workmen 
employed  in  the  woollen,  linen,  fustian,  cotton,  and  iron  manu- 
factures, it  was  enacted  that  all  payments  shall  be  paid  in  coin 
of  the  realm,  and  not  by  any  cloth,  victuals,  or  commodities  in 
lieu  thereof.  Ten  years  after  “ the  woollen  manufacturers  were 
forbidden  to  make  payments  in  ‘ any  sort  of  goods  or  wares,’ 
and  in  1740'®  an  act  was  pas.sed  forbidding  payments  in  ‘vic- 
tuals, goods,  or  commodities,’  e.vcept  at  the  workman’s  request, 
in  the  manufacture  of  gloves,  breeches,  boots,  shoes,  slippers, 
wares,  and  other  goods.  And  the  prohibition  was  repeated  in 
later  times  as  regards  clothiers,  lacemakers,  cutlers,  and  col- 
liers. But  all  apparently  to  no  effect.  In  1830  it  was  not  an 
uncommon  practice  in  certain  trades  for  employers  to  set  up 
large  shops  or  stores  for  the  sale  to  their  workmen  of  all  de- 
scriptions of  necessaries,  and  instead  of  paying  them  their 
wages  in  money  to  give  them  tickets  for  these  shops,  usually 
kept  by  some  relative  or  servant ; or  if  money  was  given,  it 
was  with  the  tacit  or  express  understanding  that  the  workmen 
should  resort  to  the  warehouse  or  shop  of  their  masters  for  such 
articles  as  were  there  kept.  We  might  conceive  the  possi- 
bility that  shops  well  provisioned  by  the  ma.sters  with  goods  , 

purchased  at  wholesale  prices  might  prove  of  real  benefit  to  the  I 

workmen,  since  these  might  prevent  them  from  losing  much  in  ' 

the  purchase  of  small  quantities  from  retail  shops,  often  not  the  ' 

most  scrupulous,  and  also  enable  the  workmen  to  procure  what  i 

they  rcKiuired  near  at  band ; especially  where  the  factories  I 

were  in  sequestered  localities  far  away  from  villages.  But  the 
great  evil  and  abuse  of  such  a system  was  that  the  truck- 
masters  used  these  shops  as  means  of  gain  and  extortion.  Not 

4 Edward  IV.  c.  I.  s.  6.  '•  8 Elii.  e.  7.  '*  1 Anne  st.  ii.,  c.  18. 

'•  10  Anno  c.  20  ; and  boo  1 Geo.  1.  c.  16,  s.  11.  '•  12  Oeo.  I.  c.  34. 
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only  did  they  charge  fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent,  more  for 
goods  than  they  were  worth,  but  were  forcing  on  their  work- 
men in  payment  of  wages  good-s  which  were  useless,  or  which 
were  not  required.  Tlie  circulation  of  the  current  coin  was 
thus  checked  and  often  superseded.  Competition  amongst 
shops  was  out  of  the  question,  and  in  many  ways  the  system 
imposed  a decided  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  labouring 
population.  A large  number  of  petitions  having  been  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons  complaining  of  the  abuse,  a bill  to 
prohibit  it  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Lyttleton ; and,  though  it  met 
with  a strong  opposition,  on  the  plea  that  workmen  ought  to 
be  at  liberty  to  come  to  what  agreement  they  pleased  respecting 
wages,  and  that  no  law  of  the  kind  could  ever  be  effectual, 
public  opinion  decided  in  favour  of  tbe  measiue,  and  it  passed 
into  law.” 

And  last,  though  not  least,  as  a measure  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  labour,  we  have  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British 
colonies.  We  have  already  seen  how,  thanks  to  the  Abolition  of 
energetic  efforts  of  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  Granville  ***'“r- 
Sharp,  and  Macaulay,  the  slave  trade  was  declared  illegal  from 
January  1,  1808.  How,  by  the  unremitted  labours  of  Lord 
Brougham  and  his  friends,  the  slave  trade  was  declared 
piracy  in  1824,  and  treaties  were  concluded  with  maritime 
powers  for  the  maintenance  of  a squadron  on  the  African 
coast  to  suppress  the  trade  in  slaves.  But  it  was  not  till  1830 
that  Lord  Brougham  moved  in  earnest  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  British  colonies.  What  could  be  said  in  favour 
of  slavery  ? The  Bible  and  philosoph}'  allow  that  black  men 
or  Africans  have  a soul,  as  we  have.  Physiology  demonstrates 
that,  whether  black  or  white,  we  are  members  of  the  same 
human  family.  History  finds  between  the  owner  and  the 
owned  no  trace  of  legitimate  conquest.  I.aw  could  attach  no 
value  to  the  pretended  contract  of  ownership  where  there  is  a 

■’  67  Geo.  III.  c.  115  ; 68  Geo.  III.  c.  51  ; 1 & 2 Win.  IV.  c.  37.  In  1870  a 
royal  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  above  act, 
and  they  found  that  the  truck  system  is  still  largely  prevalent.  It  appears  that 
155,000  persons  arc  engaged  at  works  where  either  shops  are  kept  or  poundage  is 
chaigeil  on  all  advances  made  to  the  men  before  pay  day ; and  the  commissioners 
recommended  the  extension  of  weekly  or  quasi-weekly  pays,  and  some  alterations 
in  the  penal  and  ppjhibitory  provisiens. 
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total  absence  of  title,  where  the  subject-matter  is  illegal,  where 
of  the  two  parties  one  is  not  free  to  act  and  the  other  acts  in  bad 
faith.  Ethnology  places  on  a higher  rank  those  races  who  work 
for  themselves  than  those  who  cause  others  to  work  for  them. 
Political  economy  affirms  the  superiority  of  free  labour  over 
forced  labour.  Politics  condemn  slavery  because  it  corrupts  the 
superior  race.  Religion  and  charity  detest  it,  because  it  op- 
presses the  inferior  race.  Tlie  state  of  the  slave  population  in 
the  West  Indies  was  indeed  most  pitiful.  Hated  by  all,  merci- 
lessly treated  by  their  masters,  without  law  or  justice  to  pro- 
tect them,  the  slaves  were  dying  rapidly  out,  and  the  number 
would  have  been  speedily  exhausted  but  for  the  clandestine 
importation  of  slaves  from  Africa,  which  no  vigilance  could 
entirely  prevent.  In  appealing  against  such  an  offence.  Lord 
Brougham  always  rose  to  the  highe.st  pitch  of  indignation. 

‘ Tell  me  not  of  rights,’  he  said  ; ‘ talk  not  of  the  property  of 
the  planter  in  his  slaves.  I deny  the  right.  I acknowledge 
not  the  property.  The  principles,  the  feelings  of  om*  common 
nature  rise  in  rebellion  against  it.  Be  the  appeal  made  to  the 
understanding  or  to  the  heart,  the  sentence  is  the  same  that 
rejects  it.  In  vain  you  tell  me  of  laws  that  sanction  such  a 
claim.  There  is  a law  above  all  the  enactments  of  human 
codes — the  same  throughout  the  world,  the  same  in  all  times 
— such  as  it  was  before  the  daring  genius  of  Columbus  pierced 
the  night  of  ages,  and  opened  to  one  world  the  source  of  power, 
wealth,  and  knowledge,  to  another  all  unutterable  woes — such 
as  it  is  at  this  day : it  is  the  law  written  on  the  heart  of  man  by 
the  finger  of  his  Maker,  and  by  that  law — unchangeable  and 
eternal — while  men  despise  fraud  and  loathe  rapine  and  abhor 
blood,  they  will  reject  with  indignation  the  wild  and  guilty 
phantasy  that  man  can  hold  irroperty  in  man.’  Such  w:xs  the 
fervid  manner  in  which  Lord  Brougham  urged  the  emanci- 
pation of  slaves  in  the  British  West  Indies.  The  agitation 
caused  by  the  reform  bill  together  with  the  promotion  of  Ix>rd 
Brougham  as  lord  chancellor  to  the  House  of  Lords,  removing 
as  it  did  the  most  undaunted  champion  from  the  popular  arena 
of  the  legislature,  retarded  for  a while  the  settlement  of  the 
question.  In  1832,  Mr.  Fowell  Bu-xton  made  a motion  on  the 
subject,  but  at  last  Lord  Stanley,  afterward  Earl  of  Derby,  then 
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minister  of  the  colonies,  introduced  a measure,  and  on  August  28, 
1833,  the  famous  act'*  was  passed  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  British  colonies  from  August  1,  1834,  a com- 
pensation of  20,000,000^.  being  granted  to  the  planters  for  the 
sacrifice  thus  imposed  upon  them.  By  the  original  measure 
all  children  under  six  years  of  age,  or  born  after  that  date, 
were  declared  free ; and  all  slaves  above  six  years  became 
apprenticed  lalsjurers,  with  weekly  wages,  till  their  final 
emancipation  on  August  1,  1836;  but  the  nation  had  not 
patience  to  wait  till  that  time,  and  by  a subsequent  measure 
all  slaves  and  apprentices  became  universally  and  absolutely 
free  in  1838. 

'•  3 & 4 Wm.  IV.  c.  73.  Under  this  statute  compensation  was  given  for  the 
freedom  of  780,993  slaves.  The  value  of  the  slaves  was  estimated  at  45,281,7361. ; 
the  average  value  of  a slave  from  1822  to  1830  having  been  as  high  as  1201.  in 
Honduras,  and  as  low  as  271.  4s.  in  Bermuda.  The  20,000,000f.  was  apportioned 
between  the  West  India  colonies,  upwards  of  6,000,000f.  having  been  given  to 
Jamaica,  4,20  1,006/.  to  British  Guiana,  and  smaller  sums  to  the  other  colonies. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FINANCE  AND  BANKING. 

1830-1834. 

Influence  of  Taxation  on  National  Resources. — Sir  Henry  Parnell’s 
Work. — Influence  of  Duties  on  Raw  Materials. — Influence  of  Duties  on 
British  Manufactures. — Eflfect  of  High  Duties  on  Smuggling. — lord 
Althorpe's  Budget. — The  Wine  Duties. — The  Timber  Duties. — The  Bank 
of  England  Charter. — Report  of  the  Committee. — Bank  of  England  Notes 
Legal  Tender. — The  London  Joint  Stock  Banks. — The  London  and  West- 
minster Bank. 

It  would  have  been  useless  to  expect  that  during  war,  when 
financial  exigencies  put  tlie  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  at  his 
Influence  ot  ^^d  to  Supply  the  necessary  funds,  any  special  at- 

nSioi'riS  tention  should  be  bestowed  on  the  incidence  of  taxation 
on  commerce  and  industry.  With  an  expenditure  ever 
varying  and  uncertain,  yet  always  excessive,  with  the  resources 
of  the  nation  but  little  known  and  undeveloped,  and  with  the 
national  mind  preoccupied  by  the  one  great  tliought  of  securing 
the  safety  of  the  country,  that  was  not  the  time  for  studying 
the  science  of  finance.  When,  liowever,  peace  was  restored  anti 
matters  returned  to  their  normal  condition,  the  state  of  the 
revenue,  its  huge  proportions,  and  its  strange  anomalies,  pressed 
themselves  on  the  consideration  of  the  thoughtful.  By  this 
time  the  revenue  and  expenditure  were  brought  down  to  a 
level,'  several  important  conversions  had  lieen  made  of  the 
public  funds,  and  Dr.  Hamilton’s  book,  sluiwing  the  fallacy  of 
the  sinking  fund,  had  borne  fruit  in  the  act  of  1829,  which 
provided  that  thenceforth  the  sum  to  be  applied  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  debt  should  be  the  actual  annual  surplus  of 
revenue  over  the  expenditure.* 

* In  1814  the  total  expenditure  was  106,882,0001.  In  1820  it  was  rodneed  to 
4,467,000/. ; in  1830  to  49,078,000/. 

’ During  the  whole  period,  from  January  6,  1 793,  when  the  French  war  broke 
nt,  up  to  1829,  there  was  only  one  year(1817)  in  which  money  was  not  raised  by 
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liut  other  questions  remained  to  be  solved.  Can  industry  be 

relieved  of  part,  at  least,  of  the  heavy  burden  of  tax-  sirHrnry 
‘ 11,  ram!-U'« 

atiou  ? Can  any  taxes  be  repealed  or  reduced  without  «urk. 

producing  any  material  detriment  to  the  revenue  ? Adam 
Smith  had  long  Ix'fore  stated  that,  in  the  arithmetic  of  the 
customs,  two  and  two  instead  of  making  four  sometimes  make 
only  one.  That  the  duties  of  customs  might,  without  any  loss 
to  the  public  revenue  and  with  great  advantage  to  foreign 
trade,  lie  confined  to  a few  articles  only ; that  high  ta.xes,  by 
diminishing  the  consumption  of  the  taxed  commodities,  or  by 
encouraging  smuggling,  frequently  afford  a smaller  revenue  to 
government  than  might  be  drawn  from  more  moderate  taxes  ; 
and  that  the  temptation  to  smuggle  can  be  diminished  only  by 
lowering  a tax.  Long  experience  had  indeed  proved  the  sound- 
ness of  these  principles,  but  no  attempt  had  lieen  made  to  put 
them  into  practice,  and  the  field  of  inquiry  and  legislation  was 
altogether  untrodden,  when  Sir  Henry  I’arnell  published  his 
excellent  work  on  financial  reform. 

First  among  the  defects  of  the  existing  tariff  was  the  impo- 
sition of  heavy  taxes  on  the  raw  materials  of  industry.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that,  by  incrciising  the  cost  of  manufactures, 
such  taxes  would  lessen  the  amount  of  production,  and 
render  our  manufacturers  less  able  to  carry  on  a 

loan,  in  order  to  aid  the  sinking  fund,  besides  what  was  required  for  war  expendi- 
ture. Afu-r  excluding  the  period  from  .August  5,  1786,  to  January  5,  1793,  during 
which  8,147,631/.  was  applied  to  nileeni  10,241,100/.  of  3/.  percent,  stock,  bear- 
ing interest  of  307,263*.  per  anna:n,  there  remains  321,902,824/.,  which  was  applied 
between  1793  and  1829  to  redeem  472,942,703/.  capital  stock  canying  14,488,388/. 
annual  interest,  the  mean  rate  on  the  sum  paid  being  almost  exactly  4^/  per  cent, 
per  annum.  During  the  same  pe  riod  the  total  sum  of  702,163,075/.  was  raised  bv 
loans,  for  which  1,0.')2,536,700/.  capital  stock  of  funded  debt  was  created,  carrying 
35,301,392/.  annual  interest,  or  a mean  rate  of  61.  Os.  6*/.  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  actual  result  of  all  these  sinking  fun  1 operations,  therefore,  was,  that  tlie 
total  amount  of  330,059,455/.  was  raised  at  61.  Os.  6d.  per  cent,  to  pay  off  debt 
carrying  interest  at  4J/.  per  cent.  The  difference  between  these  two  rates  is 
10s.  6d.  per  cent,  per  annum,  amounting  ujwti  the  total  capital  sum  of  330,050,455/. 
to  1,627,76.5/.  per  annum,  which  may  be  set  down  as  the  increaswi  annual  charge 
of  our  funded  debt,  and  a real  loss  to  the  public  from  this  deceptive  sinking  fund 
system  ; without  taking  into  acconnt  the  expenses  of  the  management  of  the  sink- 
ing fund,  and  the  increased  amount  of  capital  of  debt,  consequent  upon  the  practice 
of  borrowing  on  less  advantageous  terms  for  larger  sums  than  were  riquiri-d  to 
meet  the  actual  public  expenditure. — Accounts  of  Public  Income  and  Expenditure 
366  of  1869,  part  ii.  p.  718. 
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successful  competition  with  foreign  manufacturera.  The  duty 
on  hemp  greatly  raised  the  prices  of  articles  in  universal  de- 
mand, as  well  as  the  prices  of  sails  and  cordage.  The  duties 
on  ashes  and  barilla  added  to  the  prices  of  the  materials  of 
several  manufactures.  The  duty  on  raw  silk  raised  the  price 
not  only  of  silk  manufactures,  but  of  silk  thrown  at  home. 
Tlie  duty  on  timber  injuriously  affected  industry  in  a great 
variety  of  ways,  in  conse<iuence  of  its  being  used  in  ship- 
building and  machinery.  The  duty  on  bricks  and  tiles  fell 
heavily  on  industry,  in  consequence  of  the  number  and  size  of 
the  buildings  required  for  mills,  factories,  and  storehouses. 
The  duties  on  hides  and  skins  not  only  injured  a very  im- 
portant manufacture,  but  raised  the  price  of  one  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  Tlie  duty  on  coals  and  culm  carried  coastwise, 
affected  the  business  of  working  coal-mines,  and  increased  the 
cost  of  machinery,  building  ships,  bleaching  and  dyeing,  as  well 
as  of  the  steam  power  used  in  many  processes  of  trade  and 
manufacture. 

Not  less  Injurious  in  their  working  were  the  taxes  on  British 
manufactures,  such  as  glass,  paper,  printed  calico,  soap,  and 
indnend-ot  many  other  articles  then  subjected  to  excise.  The 
extent  of  the  market  for  these  manufactures,  and  Cen- 
tura. sequently  of  the  employment  of  capital  and  labour  in 
producing  them  depending  on  the  cheapness,  it  naturally  fol- 
lowed that  those  duties,  by  increasing  their  prices,  had  the 
direct  effect  of  limiting  the  market  for  them,  and  diminishing 
the  employment  of  capital  and  labour.  ISIoreover,  the  severe 
and  vexatious  regulations  under  which  those  duties  were  col- 
lected had  most  injurious  consequences.  By  prescribing  the 
processes  of  fabrication,  manufacturers  were  not  allowed  to 
manage  their  trade  in  the  way  their  skill  and  experience  pointed 
out  as  the  best,  but  were  compelled  to  conform  to  such  methods 
of  pursiung  their  art  as  they  found  laid  down  in  acts  of 
parliament.  And  by  checking  activity  and  invention  among 
our  manufacturers,  the  consumers  of  those  goods  were  made  to 
pay  prices  increased  to  the  extent,  not  only  of  the  duties  im- 
posed, but  of  the  additional  expenses  incurred  in  consequence 
of  such  vexatious  regulations. 

The  taxes  on  luxuries  were  too  high,  and  their  effect  was  to 
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diminish  the  revenue  and  to  encourage  smuggling.  The  taxes 
imposed  for  the  protection  of  agriculture  had  the  Effect  of 

oTer  taxa« 

effect,  not  only  of  making  the  public  pay  a higher  ««“• 
price  for  all  articles  of  food,  but  by  diminishing  the  value  of 
annual  imports,  causing  a corresponding  diminution  in  the 
annual  value  of  exports  of  British  manufacture.  Whilst  the 
taxes  for  the  protection  of  British  manufacture,  by  preventing 
the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  diminished  the  demand  for 
the  exportation  of  British  goods,  diminished  the  employment 
of  shipping  and  foreign  commerce,  enhanced  the  prices  of  a 
number  of  articles,  checked  invention,  gave  encouragement  to 
smuggling,  and  otherwise  weakened  and  paralysed  the  energies 
of  the  nation. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell’s  work  on 
financial  reform,  it  devolved  on  Lord  Althorpe,  as  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  in  Earl  Grey’s  administration,  to  present 

^ ^ Althorpe*! 

his  budget,  and  in  it  we  have  the  first  attempt  at  taUKct. 
alleviating  the  burden  of  the  poorer  classes  by  reducing  taxes 
which  pressed  more  immediately  on  the  productive  resources  of 
the  country.  The  budget  proposed  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  on 
coal,  tallow  candles,  printed  calico,  and  glass ; the  abolition  of 
the  duties  upon  a vast  variety  of  articles  which  produced  but  a 
trifling  amount  of  revenue,  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
tobacco,  the  equalisation  of  the  wine  duties,  and  a reform  in 
the  timlxir  duties.  And  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
thereby  created,  the  budget  proposed  new  taxes  on  steamboat 
passengers,  on  bond  fide  sales  of  land  and  of  funded  property, 
an  import  duty  on  raw  cotton,  and  other  duties  of  minor  im- 
portance. We  cannot  say  that  the  idea  of  imposing  one  ob- 
jectionable tax  in  order  to  relieve  the  nation  of  another  was  a 
very  happy  one,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  some  severe 
criticism  was  indulged  in  at  the  preference  shown  in  reducing 
the  duty  on  tobacco  rather  than  on  tea.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  the 
budget  was  w'ell  received,  and  it  certainly  embraced  reforms  of 
considerable  importance  in  its  bearings  on  international  relations. 

It  was  certainly  high  time  to  alter  the  tariff  on  wines,  espe- 
cially as  regards  French  wines,  upon  which  legisla- 
tion  had  been  extremely  capricious.  P'or  centuries 
after  the  Conquest,  French  wines  had  almost  the  entire  mono- 
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poly  of  the  British  market,  and  though  for  a time,  owing  to 
the  extension  of  foreign  trade,  the  dry  wine  of  Spain  acquired 
favour,  French  wine  continued  long  to  be  largely  used.  But 
the  asylum  and  support  given  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Stuart 
family  irritated  the  British  Government,  and  led  to  the  impo- 
sition of  a higher  discriminating  duty  on  French  wine.s,  first  of 
Si.  per  ton,  and  afterwards  of  33?.  Then  Oporto  wine  began  to 
be  introduced  to  take  the  place  of  the  red  wine  of  Bordeaux ; 
and  soon  after,  in  1703,  the  famous  Methuen  Treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  Portugal,  which,  under  the  pretence  of  securing 
a permanent  market  for  British  woollens,  robbed  England  of  a 
great  and  natural  trade  with  a neighbouring  country,  and  com- 
pelled her  to  use  an  inferior  and  dearer  article  from  a country 
which,  under  no  circumstances,  could  ever  become  a large 
customer  of  British  goods.  During  the  war  the  duty  on 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  wines  had  been  9s.  lei.  per  gallon,  and 
the  duty  on  French  wine  13«.  9<i. ; but  in  1825  a considerable 
reduction  of  duty  was  made ; Portuguese,  Spanish,  Madeira, 
Khenish,  and  Sicilian  wines  were  admitted  at  4s.  till,  per  gallon, 
and  French  at  7«.  3<i.  per  gallon.  I^ord  Althorpe  proposed  the 
equalisation  of  the  wine  duties  at  5s.  6<i.  per  gallon.  And 
though  the  proposal  was  at  first  opposed,  on  the  plea  that  we 
were  bound  by  a treaty  with  Portugal  to  maintain  for  ever  a 
discriminating  duty  of  30  per  cent,  against  French  wine,  the 
equalisation  of  duties  was  recognised  as  expedient,  and  was 
carried  into  effect. 

The  proposal  as  regards  the  timber  duties  was,  however,  less 
fortunate.  Indefensible  as  was  the  system  then  in  force,  of 
Thctimbw  imposing  a very  high  differential  duty  on  foreign 
duti™.  timber,  the  public  were  not  prepared  to  accept  the 
small  modicum  of  reform  which  Lord  Althorpe  proposed,  viz.  a 
reduction  of  fie.  a load  on  January  1,  1832,  of  6s.  more  on 
January  1,  1833,  and  of  3e.  more  on  January  1,  1834,  making 
a total  reduction  of  15s.  per  load.  The  project  was  therefore 
rijected  by  a large  majority,  and,  though  the  subject  was 
remitted  to  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1835, 
and  a report  presented  which  recommended  a reduction  of 
the  differential  duty,  no  alteration  in  the  timber  duties  was 
made  for  a considerable  time  after. 
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Whilst  the  financial  policy  of  the  country  fully  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  approaching 
expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  Tt»chart»r 
1833  required  immediate  consideration,  especially  after  2 
the  circumstances  which  accompanied  the  commercial  crisis  of 
1 825.  Soon  after  that  memorable  year  the  necessity  was  seen  of 
encouraging  the  formation  of  joint-stock  banks  throughout  the 
country,  and  an  act  was  passed  accordingly.*  But  the  main 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  left  un- 
touched, till  an  opportimity  for  considering  them  was  afforded 
on  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter.  Was  it  expedient  to  con- 
tinue all  the  monopolies  which  that  institution  enjoyed  ? Should 
the  charter  be  renewed  and  the  Bank  still  be  highly  favoured 
by  the  legislature  ? For  centuries  the  Bank  of  England  was 
the  only  banking  company  allowed  to  exist  in  England.  As 
we  have  seen  by  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1708  it  was  enacted, 
that  diuing  the  continuance  of  the  corporation  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  it  should  not  Ije  lawful  for  any  body  politic  or 
corporate,  other  than  the  Bank  of  England,  or  for  any  person 
whatever  united  in  partnership,  exceeding  the  number  of  six 
persons,  in  England,  to  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  any  sum  of 
money  on  their  bill  or  note,  payable  on  demand,  or  on  any  less 
time  than  six  months  from  the  borrowing  thereof.  Time  after 
time  the  charter,  with  all  its  privileges  and  monopolies,  was 
renewed  with  remarkable  ease.  But  lately  the  action  of  the 
Bank  on  the  circulating  medium  had  been  freely  canvassed.  Not 
a few  were  ready  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  in  times  of 
great  national  exigencies,  and  it  was  felt  that  more  than  a formal 
inquiry  was  requisite.  In  the  session  of  1832,  therefore,  a 
secret  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire,  not  only  into  the 
expediency  of  renewing  the  charter,  but  into  the  system  on 
which  lianks  of  issue  in  England  and  Wales  were  conducted. 
Three  points  were  specially  examined  into  by  the  committee : 
6rst,  whether  the  paper  circulation  of  the  metropolis  should 

* 7 Om>.  IV.  c.  46.  In  1836  a committss  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  this  act,  and  it  ri'ported  that  the  act  was 
defective  in  not  imposing  any  preliminary  obligation  to  the  formation  of  such 
banka,  or  any  rotriction  upon  the  nmount  of  tho  nominal  capital,  or  on  the  num- 
ber and  amount  of  shares,  or  on  the  amount  to  be  paid  up,  or  on  the  publication 
of  liabilities  and  assets,  or  on  the  traffic  in  slinres. 
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be  confined  to  the  issue  of  one  bank ; or  whether  a competi- 
tion of  different  banks  of  issue,  each  consisting  of  an  un- 
limited number  of  partners,  should  be  permitted ; secondly, 
if  it  should  be  deemed  expedient  that  the  paper  circulation 
of  the  metropolis  should  be  confined,  as  at  present,  to  the 
issue  of  one  bank,  how  far  the  whole  of  the  exclusive  privileges 
possessed  by  the  Bank  of  England  were  necessary  to  effect  this 
object ; and,  thirdly,  what  checks  could  be  provided  to  secure 
for  the  public  a proper  management  of  banks  of  issue,  and 
especially  whether  it  would  be  expedient  and  safe  to  compel 
them  periodically  to  publish  their  accounts  ? 

The  committee  had  no  time  to  complete  their  inquiry  that 
session,  and  only  submitted  the  valuable  evidence  they  had 
RepoHofthe  received,  without  any  formal  report.  Yet  many 
Si"the  matters  of  moment  date  from  that  inquiry : such  as 
chartCT.  publication  of  the  accounts  of  the  Bank,  the  pub- 

lication of  the  amount  of  bullion  held  by  the  Bank,  and  the 
partial  adoption  of  the  principle  of  currency  by  which  the  Bank 
of  England,  as  well  as  the  country  banks’  circulation,  should 
be  regulated  by  the  state  of  foreign  exchanges.  These  and 
many  other  points  wore  brought  out  with  great  fulness  in  the 
evidence  before  the  committee ; and,  upon  the  presentation  of 
the  report.  Lord  Althorpe  proposed  that  the  Bank  of  England 
should  continue  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the  circulation ; that 
no  bank,  with  power  to  issue  notes,  with  more  than  six  partners, 
should  be  allowed  to  be  established  within  sixty-five  miles  of 
London  ; that  the  charter  should  be  renewed  for  twenty-one 
years,  terminable  at  the  end  of  ten  years  ; that  weekly  accounts 
of  bidlion  and  securities,  and  of  paper  in  circulation  and  de- 
posits, should  be  presented ; that  Bank  of  England  notes  should 
be  legal  tender  except  at  the  Bank  ; that  the  usury  laws  should 
be  so  far  modified  as  to  exempt  from  its  operation  bills  of 
exchange  not  having  more  than  three  months  to  run  ; that  a 
foiu-th  of  the  debt  due  to  the  Bank  should  be  paid ; that  in 
future  the  Bank  should  deduct  120,000/.  a year  from  its 
charge  on  account  of  the  management  of  the  public  debt ; that 
bankers  should  be  allowed  to  pay  a composition  duty  in  lieu 
of  the  stamp  duty ; and  that  facilities  should  be  given  for  the 
establishment  of  joint-stock  banks  at  a certain  distance  from 
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London.  Those  proposals  of  the  Government  had  been  accepted 
by  the  Bank,  but  the  House  of  Commons  strongly  demurred 
to  the  principle  of  making  Bank  of  England  notes  legal 
tender. 

Why  should  Bank  of  England  notes  be  thus  exceptionally 
treated  ? Was  it  not  introducing  a species  of  inconvertible  paper 
money  ? The  reasons  alleged  for  the  proposal  were,  rropo»«i  to 
that  in  1825  the  danger  of  exhaiu«tion  did  not  so  much 
occiu"  from  the  demand  for  gold  to  meet  the  notes  as  tender, 
from  the  necessity  of  enabling  country  bankers  to  pay  their 
deposits.  That  in  most  of  the  country  districts  the  amount  of 
notes  issued  by  the  bankers  bore  but  a small  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  their  deposits  and  engagements,  for  which  they  were 
obliged  to  provide  in  times  of  pressure ; yet  that  it  was  to 
meet  these  that  they  applied  to  the  Bank  for  Imllion.  It 
was  therefore  to  guard  against  such  a danger  that  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  make  Bank  of  England  notes  legal  tender. 
The  measure  was  not  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  country 
bankers ; its  object  was  to  keep  in  circulation  as  much  paper 
as  possible,  and  to  prevent  any  unusual  demand  for  gold  upon 
the  Bank  of  England.  And  upon  such  pleas,  though  very  weak 
in  themselves,  after  much  discussion,  the  clause  pas.«ed,  as  well 
as  the  main  proposition,  for  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter.^ 

Yet  the  bill  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  the  insertion 
of  one  more  clause,  which,  whatever  was  the  design  of  its 
framer,  exercised  considerable  influence  on  the  future  Joint-ntock 
monetary  institutions  of  the  country.  When  the  bill  ix>ndon. 
was  jjassing  its  last  stages  through  the  House,  a clause  was 
introduced,  to  the  effect  that  any  company  or  partnership  might 
carry  on  the  business  of  banking  in  London,  or  within  sixty 
miles  thereof,  provided  such  body  did  not  l)orrow  or  take  up  in 
England  any  sum  of  money  either  on  bills  payable  on  demand, 
or  at  any  less  time  than  six  months  from  the  borrowing  thereof. 
By  introducing  this  clause,  the  governors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  believed  that  they  would  effectively  prevent  the 

• 3 & 4 Win.  If.  c.  08.  By  this  atatoto  bills  of  sAchange  not  haring  more  than 
tltree  months  to  run  were  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  usury  Inrrs ; anti  thren 
years  after,  by  the  7 "’m.  1\'.  and  1 Viet.,  tho  act  w.as  extended  to  bills  of  twelve 
months  and  under. 
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establishment  of  any  bank  in  London,  and  that  they  might 
thus  enjoy  for  many  years  an  undisputed  monopoly;  but  they 
were  wholly  deceived.  This  clause  proved  soon  after  to  be 
the  open  door  by  which  joint-stock  banks  were  permitted  in 
the  metropolis,  and,  on  tlie  strength  of  that  very  act,  in  1 834, 
the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  commenced  business. 

That  this  unexpected  event  should  disconcert  the  Bank  of 
England  we  might  well  imagine.  It  was  a bold  attempt.  For  the 
The  London  first  time  since  its  formation  the  Bank  had  to  realise 
niin«t(T  and  the  fact  of  a competitor  in  the  field,  and,  whether 
England.  from  fear  of  possible  results,  or  out  of  spite  at  such 
an  intruder,  the  Bank  decided  to  offer  all  the  opposition  in 
its  power.  The  London  and  Westminster  Bank  requiring  legal 
sanction  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  its  officers,  Mr.  Clay  in- 
troduced a bill  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; but  the 
Bank  determined  to  oppose  it  in  all  its  stages.  The  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Bank,  opposed  the  bill, 
on  the  plea  that  it  was  a breach  of  the  undertaking  with  the 
Bank  on  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  yet  the  bill  was  read  a 
second  time  by  a majority  of  141  to  25,  and  the  third  time  by  a 
majority  of  137  to  16.  But  the  Bank  never  relaxed  its  efforts 
to  defeat  it,  and  when  the  bill  was  presented  to  the  I>ords  it 
was  rejected  by  a large  majority.  The  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  however,  was  not  to  be  foiled  by  such  manoeuvres.  Un- 
dismayed by  the  powerful  opposition,  it  advanced  towards  com- 
pletion, and  only  avoided  the  difficulty  of  suing  by  putting 
forward  its  trustees  instead  of  its  officers.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land then  refused  to  keep  a drawing  account  for  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank,  and  soon  after,  in  1838,  the  Bank  of 
England  commenced  legal  proceedings  to  prevent  the  London 
and  Westminster  Bank  accepting  bills  drawn  at  six  months’ 
date.  For  two  years  the  suit  was  carried  on,  and  it  ended  by 
the  master  of  the  rolls  granting  an  injunction  to  restrain  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  from  accepting  bills  at  less  than 
six  months’  date.  Even  this,  however,  did  not  disconcert  the 
Ixindon  and  Westminster  Bank.  Pereistent  in  its  efforts  to  the 
last,  it  caused  its  country  agents  to  draw  upon  the  bank  in 
London  without  needing  acceptance,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  draws  upon  the  Bank  of  England.  And  thus. 
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"by  one  expedient  after  another,  the  I^ondon  and  Westminster 
Bank  succeeded  in  neutralising  the  opposition,  and  tlie  Bank 
of  England  became  at  last  tired  of  its  absurd  and  ill-conceived 
jealousy.  A peculiar  feature  of  the  new  bank  was  the  establish- 
ment of  branches  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis.  On  the 
same  day  when  the  head  office  was  opened  in  Throgmorton 
Street,  a branch  was  established  in  Waterloo  Place.  In 
1836  a branch  was  opened  in  Holbom  and  another  in  White- 
chajxd ; Southwark  came  next,  then  Oxford  Street,  and  so  by 
degrees  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  under  the  able 
direction  of  its  first  manager,  Mr.  James  W.  Gilliart,  a man 
distinguished  for  his  talent,  judgment,  and  liberality,  became  a 
bank  second  to  none  in  the  metropolis,  and  a formidable  rival 
to  the  national  institution,  the  Bank  of  England.  Nor  did  it 
remain  long  alone.  Soon  after,  other  banking  institutions  were 
established  in  the  metropolis.  The  London  Joint  Stock  Bank 
came  immediately  after,  in  1836  ; the  Union  Bank  of  London 
followed  in  1839;  after  that  the  London  and  County  Bank, 
originally  the  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex  Bank,  in  1839  ; and 
the  Commercial  Bank  of  London  in  1840.  Not  only  in  the 
metropolis,  but  throughout  the  country,  a great  stimulus  was 
given  to  the  establishment  of  joint-stock  banks,  of  which  there 
was  great  need. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MFAXS  OF  COMMUXICATIOX. 

1830-1840. 

Introduction  of  RailiraTs. — Oly'octions  to  Railway  Travelling. — Opening 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway.— Death  of  Hnskisson. — 
Resulta  of  Railways. — Railway  Legislation. — Introduction  of  Steam  Navi- 
gation.— The  Electric  Telegraph. —The  Post  Office. — Sir  Rowland  Hill 
and  tho  Fenny  Postage. 

Amongst  modern  inventions  the  railway  certainly  holds  a high 
and  foremost  rank,  and  it  is  of  so  useful  a character  that  the 
introdnetion  Wealth  and  advancement  of  any  state  have  come  to  be 
of  railways,  estimated  by  the  number  of  miles  of  railways  laid 
down  in  it.  The  origin  of  railway  communication  must  be 
found  in  the  tramway  long  used  in  coal  and  iron  mines.  In 
1802  Richard  Trevethick  first  invented  a self-acting  steam 
carriage,  which,  being  adapted  for  the  drawing  of  waggons, 
was  first  introduced  in  1 804  on  the  ^lerthyr  Tydvil  Railway, 
and  drew  ten  bars  of  iron  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hoiu'. 
Locomotive  power  was  successfully  applied  bj’  George  Stephen- 
son on  the  Killingworth  Railway  in  1814,  and  its  success  led 
to  the  application  of  the  same  on  tlie  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Railway  in  1821.  And  as  the  machine  was  perfected  and 
greater  speed  was  attained,  the  idea  was  suggested  to  apply 
the  invention  to  the  conveyance  of  pa.ssengers  and  the  transport 
of  goods  throughout  the  country.  In  1820  Thomas  Gray,  of 
Nottingham,  conceived  the  idea  of  extending  railw.ays  over  the 
kingdom.  Two  years  later  William  .Tames,  of  London,  en- 
deavoured to  establish  a railway  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester; and  in  1824  .Toseph  .Sanders,  of  Liverpool,  issued  the 
first  prospectus  for  such  an  undertaking. 

But  what  was  to  be  done  as  regards  the  locomotive?  The 
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company  offered  a premium  for  the  best  that  could  be  con- 
structed. Four  engines  competed,  and  Stephenson’s  oppewon 
‘ Rocket ’wa.s  the  successful  one.  But  great  opposi-  *"'»‘***J*- 
tion  was  offered  to  this  mode  of  conveyance.  The  government 
itself,  perplexed  and  not  knowing  what  to  do,  granted  130,000^. 
for  putting  the  high  road  from  London  to  Birmingham  in  a 
condition  so  pc-rfect  as  to  compete  with  any  railway ! All 
kinds  of  misconceptions  and  fears  were  suggested  against  the 
practicability,  utility,  or  safety  of  such  a mode  of  travelling. 
The  formation  of  railways,  it  was  said,  would  prevent  cows 
grazing  and  hens  laying;  the  poisoned  air  from  the  locomo- 
tives would  kill  birds  as  they  flew  over  them  ; the  preservation 
of  pheasants  and  foxes  would  no  longer  be  possible;  house- 
holders adjoining  the  projected  line  would  have  their  houses 
burnt  up  by  the  fire  thrown  from  the  engine  chimneys,  while 
the  air  around  would  l»e  polluted  by  clouds  of  smoke ; horses 
would  no  longer  be  of  any  use ; oats  and  hay  would  prove  un- 
saleable commodities ; travelling  by  road  would  be  rendered 
highly  dangerous  ; country  inns  would  be  ruined  ; the  boilers 
would  burst ; and  jiassengers  would  be  blown  to  atoms.  An 
influential  publication  laughed  at  the  absurdity  of  the  idea. 

‘ As  to  those  persons  who  speculate  on  making  railways  gene- 
rally throughout  the  kingdom,  and  superseding  all  the  canals, 
all  the  waggons,  mails,  and  stage-coaches,  postehaises,  and,  in 
short,  every  other  mode  of  conveyance  by  land  and  by  water, 
we  deem  them  and  their  visionary  schemes  unwoithy  of  notice. 
What,  for  instance,  can  be  more  palpably  absurd  and  ridiculous 
than  the  following  paragraph,  on  which  a prospect  is  held  out 
of  locomotive  travelling  tw’ico  as  fast  as  stage-coaches?  We 
should  as  soon  expect  the  people  of  Woolwich  to  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  fired  off  from  one  of  Congreve’s  ricochet  rockets, 
as  trust  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  such  a machine  going  at 
such  a rate.’ 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  forebodings  of  evil,  the  Liver- 
pool and  Mancliester  line  approached  completion, 
and  the  time  came  for  trying  the  great  experiment, 

It  was  indeed  to  be  a great  era  in  the  history  of  com- 
merce,  and  a festival  day  for  mechanical  industry.  For 
the  day  appointed,  Septeml)er  15, 1830,  great  preparations  were 
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made.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Huskis- 
Eon,  and  many  other  disting^uished  persons  were  invited  to  the 
ceremony.  And  at  the  appointed  time  eight  locomotives,  all 
built  by  Robert  Stephenson,  on  the  model  of  the  ‘ Rocket,’  took 
part  in  the  procession.  The  train  consisted  of  twenty-nine 
carriages ; the  number  of  passengers  was  about  600.  At  eleven 
o’clock  the  procession  started  from  Liverpool  accompanied  by 
flags,  music,  and  enthusiastic  cheers  of  numberless  spectators. 
The  train  passed  safely  Wavetry  station,  Olive  Mount  cutting, 
Rainhill  Bridge,  the  Sutton  incline,  and  the  Sankey  viaduct  to 
Parkhurst.  There,  however,  tlie  train  stopped  to  enable  the 
locomotive  to  take  in  water,  and  there  the  sad  accident 
arose  which  turned  the  great  festival  party  into  a mourning 
procession.  To  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
to  see  the  entire  procession,  it  was  arranged  that  all  the  trains 
should  pass  before  him  whilst  his  carriage  was  stationary.  Mr. 
Huskisson  and  other  gentlemen  alighted  from  their  carriage, 
and  as  he  was  going  to  shake  hands  with  the  Duke,  the 
‘ Rocket  ’ passed  rapidly  and  knocked  him  down,  its  wheels 
passing  over  his  leg  and  thigh.  Thus  in  a moment,  what 
was  the  occasion  of  unlimited  congratulation  became  the 
soimce  of  universal  consternation.  The  journey  was  indeed 
completed,  but  Mr.  Huskisson  was  conveyed  to  a place  close 
by  where  he  expired  that  same  evening. 

Yes  1 the  same  Huskisson  who  first  inaugurated  freedom  of 
trade  and  navigation,  inaugurated  also  by  his  own  death  one  of 
the  greatest  of  modern  discoveries,  one  of  the  most 

Dnith  of  ei  ^ > 

uuAkiwon.  valuable  agents  in  modem  commerce  and  intercourse. 
Honoxu  to  his  memory ! That  we  have  emerged  from  a state  of 
inactivity  and  entered  on  a career  of  boundless  prosperity,  we 
owe  certainly  to  the  initiatory  measures  of  Huskisson.  In  his 
long  and  honoured  career  he  did  much  to  enlarge  the  field  of 
British  commerce,  to  improve  our  commercial  code,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  wellbeing  of  every  class  of  society.  By  his  able  advo- 
cacy our  colonies  obtained  that  freedom  of  intercourse,  without 
which  they  could  never  have  attained  their  present  importance. 
It  was  Mr.  Huskisson  who  swept  away  some  of  the  most  injurious 
restrictions  on  our  shipping.  His  speeches  on  the  currency,  on 
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the  combination  laws,  and  on  apprenticeship  may  be  read  with 
instruction  and  pleasure.  Freedom  was  his  motto,  and  in  all  the 
legislative  acts  which  bear  his  impress,  freedom  is  the  foremost 
and  prominent  principle.  Well  read  in  the  school  of  the 
economists,  he  was  the  first  to  bring  their  teaching  to  the  test 
of  actual  practice.  He  was  the  first  British  minister  whose 
whole  system  of  commercial  policy  was  founded  on  soimd, 
liberal,  and  enlarged  principles,  and  who  laboured  earnestly  and 
successfully  to  promote  the  power,  happiness,  and  glory  of  his 
own  country,  not  by  seeking  to  exalt  her  at  the  expense  of 
others,  but  by  opening  her  ports  to  the  ships  and  goods  of  all 
countries,  and  making  her  the  centre  and  animating  principle 
of  a vast  commerce  founded  on  the  satisfaction  of  the  reciprocal 
wants  and  desires  that  subsist  among  nations. 

And  what  has  been  the  result  of  the  marvellous  invention 
of  conveying  passengers  and  goods  by  railway  ? First  of  all, 
an  immense  saving  of  time  and  money.  Before  the  „ . . 

railway  was  established  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
Chester  there  were  twenty-two  regular  and  seven  occasional 
extra  coaches  which,  if  full,  would  carry  688  persons.  The 
railway  carried,  in  eighteen  months,  700, 00()  persons,  or  on  an 
average  1,070  per  day.  The  fare  per  coach  was  10s.  in.side, 
Ha.  outside ; by  railway  5s.  inside,  3s.  6(i.  outside.  By  coach 
it  took  4 hours  to  go  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  or  vice 
versa,  by  railway  1 J hours.  The  rate  of  goods  by  canal  was  15s. 
per  ton,  by  railway  10s.  8d.  By  canal  it  took  20  hours,  by 
rjiilway  2 horn’s.  But  these  rates  of  saving  and  travelling 
have  all  been  immensely  extended  of  late  years,  and  we 
should  have  some  stupendous  figures  were  we  to  calculate  the 
total  amount  saved  by  tlie  millions  of  passengers  now  yearly 
travelling  by  rail  all  over  the  world,  and  by  the  immense 
tonnage  of  goods  so  conveyed. 

Much  might  be  said  on  railway  legislation.  The  genius  of 
British  enterprise  certainly  consists  in  its  freedom  and  daring. 
When  railway  travelling  was  first  projected  the  idea  juuway 
seemed  all  but  chimerical,  and  it  was  most  hazardous 
for  capitalists  to  venture  investing  their  capital  on  such  works. 
To  have  fettered,  therefore,  the  companies  with  any  restrictions 
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or  conditions  would  have  been  nnost  injudicious.*  Even  after  the 
success  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  the  conse- 
quences to  society  which  would  result  from  the  adoption  of 
this  new  means  of  communication  were  seldom  correctly 
appreciated  by  men  of  the  best  understanding,  and  under 
such  circumstances  it  is  less  to  be  wondered  at,  that  extensive 
powers  should  have  been  given  to  railway  companies,  without 
the  accompaniment  of  such  safeguards  as  subsequent  experience 
proved  to  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  At 
the  first,  railway  companies  were  not  intended  to  have  a 
monopoly  of  their  lines.'  On  the  contrary,  provision  was  made, 
in  all  or  most  of  the  acts  of  incorporation,  to  enable  all  persons 
to  use  the  road  on  payment  of  certain  tolls  to  the  company, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  company  might  make  to  secure 
the  proper  and  convenient  use  of  the  railway.  B\it  no  sooner 
were  railways  worked  on  a large  scale  with  locomotive  power, 
tlian  it  was  found  impracticable  for  the  public  in  general  to 
iise  the  lines  either  with  carriages  or  locomotive  engines;  and 
the  railway  companies,  in  order  to  make  their  undertakings 
remunerative,  were  compelled,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
persons  who  had  been  previously  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  country,  to  embark  in  the  business  of  common  carriers 
on  their  lines  of  railway,  and  conduct  the  whole  operations 
themselves.  When,  in  1840,  a committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  appointed  upon  the  railway  system,  they  came 
to  the  conclasion  that  the  right  secured  to  the  public  by  the 
railway  acts  of  running  their  engines  and  carriages  on  the 
railways,  was  practically  a dead  letter,  because  no  provision  had 
been  made  for  ensuring  to  independent  trains  and  engines  access 
to  stations  and  watering  places  along  the  lines ; because  the 
rates  for  toll  limited  by  the  act  were  almost  always  so  high 
as  to  make  it  difficult  for  independent  persons  to  work  at  a 
profit,  and  because  the  necessity  of  placing  the  running  of  all 
trains  under  the  complete  control  of  one  head,  interposed 
numerous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  independent  traders.  In 
1844,  Parliament  again  directed  its  attention  to  the  increasing 

’ S<-o  the  7 Geo.  IV.  c.  49.  An  act  for  mating  and  maintaining  a railway  from 
I.iverpool  to  Manclirstrr,  with  certain  branches  therefrom;  capital  610,000/.  in 
loot  slrnros. 
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importance  of  railway  communication,  and  a committee  was 
appointed  on  the  subject.  It  was  evident,  indeed,  that  rail- 
ways had  by  that  time  acquired  a complete  monopoly  of  the 
means  of  communication,  not  so  much  in  consequence  of  the 
privileges  conferred  on  the  companies,  as  by  the  superior 
accommodation  and  cheapness  of  travelling  which  they  afforded. 
It  was  clear,  too,  that  there  was  yet  ample  scope  for  the  extension 
of  the  railway  system,  and  that  nothing  should  be  done  to 
induce  so  much  as  a reasonable  suspicion  of  good  faith  with 
regard  to  the  integrity  of  privileges  already  granted,  one  of 
the  elements  of  encouragement  to  futiu-e  undertakings  being 
a just  and  equitable  dealing  with  those  already  established. 
Many  recommendations  were  made  by  the  committee  respecting 
the  rates  of  tolls  and  other  means  of  control,  and  the  result  of 
this  inquiry  was  the  passing  of  the  act  in  1844,®  which  provided 
that  if  the  clear  annual  divisible  profits  should  amount  to  IOjkm" 
cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital  of  any  railwa}' authorised  in  that  or 
any  subsequent  session  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years  from  the 
passing  of  the  act  sanctioning  the  line,  the  lords  of  the  trcasiu-y 
might  revise  the  tolls,  fares,  and  charges  so  as  to  reduce  the  divi- 
dend to  10  per  cent.,  such  revision  being,  however,  accompanied 
by  a guarantee  on  the  part  of  the  crown  that  the  revised  rates 
should  produce  a dividend  to  the  company  of  10  }x*r  cent,  for  a 
further  period  of  twenty-one  years. 

With  the  successful  inauguration  of  railways  for  personal 
communication  and  the  carriage  of  goods,  we  must  associate 
the  wonderful  progress  of  steam  navigation.  As  far 
back  as  the  sixteenth  century,  an  experiment  was 
made  to  apply  steam  power  to  navigation,  but  with  no  practical 
results,  and  it  was  not  till  1807  that  practical  attempts  were 
made  to  render  Watt’s  famous  steam  engine  serviceable  to 
navigation.  It  wanted  the  connecting-link,  the  use  of  revolv- 
ing paddles  instead  of  oars.  In  1736  Jonathan  Hull  took  out 
a patent  for  a tow  boat  to  be  propelled  by  a paddle  wheel  set 
in  motion  by  a sort  of  steam  engine.  In  1788  Mr.  Miller,  of 
Dalswinston,  made  a small  engine,  by  which  he  succeeded  in 
moving  a vessel  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an  hour.  Syming- 
ton came  next  with  his  patent,  and  in  1803  the  ‘Charlotte 
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Dundas’  towed  vessels  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal.  Again, 
however,  America  came  up  to  British  achievements,  and  Robert 
Fulton,  in  1807,  made  the  first  successful  voyage  by  steam  from 
New  York  to  Albany.  In  1812  Henry  Bell  started  a steamboat 
on  the  Clyde,  and  that  was  soon  after  followed  by  a boat  mak- 
ing a passage  from  Glasgow  to  London.  In  1820  packets  were 
established  between  Holyhead  and  Dublin,  and  in  1838  an 
ocean  passage  was  accomplished  by  the  ‘ Great  Eastern’  from 
Bristol,  and  the  ‘ Sirius’  from  Cork,  to  New  York.  Thus  little 
by  little  steam  navigation  was  introduced  on  rivers,  on  the  high 
seas,  and  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  what  was  one  day  a rare 
experiment  speedily  became  a regular  means  of  navigation, 
destined  henceforth  to  fill  the  highest  position  in  the  mari- 
time intercourse  of  nations,  and  to  supersede  to  a large  extent 
sailing  ships,  both  for  near  and  distant  navigation. 

A marvel  even  greater  than  the  steamboat,  however,  is 
the  electric  telegraph.  The  employment  of  a galvanometer, 
Tbeeiectrio  of  wire,  and  a battery  as  a means  of  telegraph- 

*****™**‘  ing,  was  suggested  by  Ampere  in  1820.  And  in  1833 
Gauss  and  Weber,  of  Gottingen,  united  the  Observatory  and 
Physical  Cabinet,  distant  about  a mile  from  each  other,  by  two 
wires  suspended  in  the  air.  But  it  was  only  when  Messrs. 
Cooke  and  Wheatstone,  in  1837,  patented  a fine  needle  tele- 
graph that  the  invention  was  first  put  into  practical  opera- 
tion by  the  construction  of  a line  of  telegraph  for  general 
purposes,  and  by  the  application  of  the  same  to  the  Black- 
wall  Railway,  which,  being  worked  by  rope  traction  with 
the  accommodation  of  intermediate  stations,  rendered  an 
efficient  telegraphic  system  necessary.  By  means  of  the  tele- 
graph a communication  could  be  maintained  between  the  two 
termini  and  half  a dozen  intermediate  stations,  and  signals 
could  be  transmitted  to  and  from  every  station  at  intervals 
of  a quarter  of  an  hour  throughout  the  day.  Other  improve- 
ments were  subsequently  made  in  the  telegraph  by  Dr.  Steinheil, 
Professor  Morse,  and  Mr.  Davy.  In  1841  Mr.  Bain  in- 
vented his  electric  telegraph  with  a printing  apparatus  for 
recording  the  results  of  ordinary  inked  types.  In  1843,  Mr. 
Cooke  introduced  the  plan  of  suspending  the  wires  on  posts. 
And  after  successive  inventions,  by  which  the  instrument  was 
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more  and  more  perfected  and  rendered  fit  for  general  use,  the 
Electric  Telegraph  Company  was  formed  in  1846,  which  pur- 
chased most  of  the  patents  of  Messrs.  Wheatstone  and  Cooke 
and  of  Mr.  Bain,  and  became  for  a time  almost  the  sole  means 
by  which  telegraphic  communication  was  carried  on  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Nor  did  it  end  there.  Not  content  with  trans- 
mitting news  by  electricity  upon  land,  the  thought  was  soon 
after  conceived  of  causing  it  even  to  cross  the  mighty  ocean, 
and  a submarine  telegraph  was  laid,  first  from  Gosport  to 
Portsmouth,  then  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead,  and  soon  after 
across  the  Channel  from  Dover  to  Calais.  It  was  on  Sep- 
tember 27,  1851,  that  the  first  telegraphic  message  reached 
England  from  the  French  coast.  The  Submarine  Telegraphic 
Company  was  then  formed,  and  they  constructed  other  lines 
from  Dover  to  Ostend,  Folkestone  to  Boulogne.  And  last, 
though  not  least,  came  the  great  Atlantic  telegraph,  with  its 
wonderful  wire  perfectly  insulated  amidst  the  mass  of  water 
in  the  very  depth  of  the  ocean,  connecting  the  old  world  with 
the  American  continent. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  wonders  and  curiosities 
of  communication,  for  prominent  among  internal  reforms 
stands  the  simple  contrivance  known  as  the  penny 
postage,  which  so  greatly  facilitated  intercourse  *®“' 
with  the  most  distant  parts,  cemented  the  bonds  of  family 
relationship,  promoted  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  strength- 
ened the  cords  of  national  4ife,  and  so  contributed  to  unity 
of  political  feeling  throughout  the  country.  And  it  was  a 
great  reform.  Only  a few  years,  before  tlie  lowest  general  post 
rate  was  fourpence,  and  even  when  the  twopenny  post  was 
adopted  that  rate  was  only  for  the  conveyance  of  a single  letter 
from  any  post  office  in  Great  Britain  to  any  place  not  more  than 
eighty  miles  off,  increasing  according  to  distance,  so  that  a 
letter  from  London  to  Edinburgh  was  charged  13(i.  In 
Ireland  the  postage  rate  was  somewhat  different,  and  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  higher  rates  were  charged.  The 
general  average  charge  on  all  single  letters  conveyed  by  the 
general  post  was  between  Id.  and  T^d.  We  may  well  imagine 
what  a check  this  high  rate  imposed  on  general  intercourse, 
how  unwilling  the  people  were  to  write  except  in  cases  of 
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absolute  necessity,  and  in  bow  many  ways  the  high  postage 
was  evaded.  The  franking  of  letters  had  been  greatly  abused, 
it  being  quite  common  for  members  of  parliament  to  sign  a 
large  packet  of  covers  at  once  and  to  supply  them  to  friends  in 
large  quantities.  These  were  sometimes  sold,  and  often  given 
to  servants  in  lieu  of  wages.  And  the  smuggling  of  letters 
was  very  prevalent.  The  high  rate  of  postage  not  only 
hindered  social  and  commercial  intercourse,  but  greatly  injru-cd 
Sir  Rowland  tlie  revenue,  which  for  many  years  had  remained 
icheme.  quite  stationary.  It  was  under  such  circumstances 
that  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Ivowland  Hill  set  himself  to  study  the  postal 
system,  and  soon  propounded  his  popular  scheme  of  a uniform 
penny  postage.  As  he  analysed  the  cost  of  conveying  a letter 
through  the  post  office,  Sir  Kowland  Hill  found  it  to  consist, 
first,  of  the  expense  of  receiving  and  preparing  the  letter  for 
the  journey,  and  taxing  each  letter  with  a distinct  rate  of 
postage ; secondly,  of  the  cost  of  transit  from  |X)st  office  to 
post  office ; and  thirdly,  of  the  expense  of  delivering  the 
letters;  whilst  the  rate  of  postage  was  made  to  depend 
entirely  on  the  distance  which  constituted,  in  reality,  but  a 
small  fraction  of  the  cost.  It  seemed  natural  to  charge  more 
for  a letter  from  London  to  Edinburgh  than  for  one  from 
London  to  Bristol,  but  in  reality  the  greater  distance  made  no 
material  difference  in  the  cost.  The  great  expense  arose  from 
the  difficulty  of  weighing  each  letter,  iletecting  the  slight<“st 
enclosure,  and  receiving  the  charge  on  delivery.  Diminish 
these  and  a uniform  rate  becomes  practicable.  Hence  the 
happy  idea  of  a uniform  penny  posUige  for  all  letters,  on  con- 
dition of  the  prejKiyment  of  letters  by  stamped  labels.  The 
suggestion  was  the  result  of  careful  thought  and  study,  and 
experience  proved  that  the  calculation  was  based  on  solid 
foundations.  No  sooner  was  the  project  made  public  than  it 
attracted  great  and  hearty  support.  Petition  upon  petition 
were  presented  to  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  scheme.  Ixtrd 
Brougham,  who  at  once  seized  on  the  proposal,  reminded  the 
Lords  of  the  reception  given  in  1781  to  the  postal  reforms 
BUggestt'd  by  Mr.  Palmer.  Pressure  wa.s  exercised  from  all 
quarters  on  the  piist  office  authorities,  for  the  adoption  of 
the  penny  pt)sUige.  They  however  were  hostile  to  any  expori- 
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ment  in  that  direction,  and  again  and  again  replied  that  it 
was  inexpedient  and  impossible.  But  a reform  so  needful 
and  beneficent  was  not  allowed  to  be  stifled  by  the  objections 
advanced  by  the  officers  of  the  post  office,  and  in  a short 
time  from  its  first  promulgation  Sir  Rowland  Hill’s  plan  was 
carried  into  effect.  By  it  many  important  organic  improve- 
ments were  introduced,  among  which  a large  reduction  in  the 
rate  of  postage ; the  adoption  of  the  charge  by  weight  abolish- 
ing the  charge  for  mere  enclosures ; the  prepayment  of  corre- 
spondence ; the  simplification  of  the  mechanism  and  accounts 
of  the  department ; the  establishment  of  a book  post ; increased 
security  of  valuable  letters  by  reducing  the  registration  fee ; 
great  extension  of  the  money  order  system  ; more  fretjuent  and 
more  rapid  communication  between  the  metropolis  and  the 
larger  provincial  towns;  a vast  extension  of  the  rural  deliveries; 
a great  extension  of  free  deliveries  ; greatly  increased  facilities 
for  the  transmission  of  foreign  and  colonial  correspondence ; 
a more  speedy  despatch  of  letters  when  posted  ; a more  prompt 
delivery  on  arrival ; and  the  division  of  London  and  its  suburbs 
into  ten  postal  districts.  Into  the  practical  results  of  the 
scheme,  financially  as  well  as  socially,  it  is  needless  to  enter. 
Its  success  has  far  exceeded  all  anticipations.  Sir  Rowland 
Hill  calculated  that  the  number  of  letters  would  increase 
fivefold,  that  the  gross  revenue  would  continue  at  about  the 
same  amount,  and  that  the  net  revenue  would  suffer  a loss  of 
about  300,000i.  The  results  showed  that  the  letters  increased 
not  five,  but  eight  or  ten  fold ; that  the  gross  revenue,  instead 
of  remaining  the  same,  increased  more  than  a million  and  a 
half;  and  that  the  net  revenue,  instead  of  diminishing  by 
300,0001.,  rose  more  than  400,0001.  The  plan  was  on  every 
aspect  a remarkable  one,  and  not  only  England  but  the  world 
owes  a deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  great  originator  of  the 
penny  postage. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 
CORN  LAWS. 

The  Corn  Laws. — Tho  Com  Law  of  ISOl. — The  new  Corn  Law  of  I81H. 

— The  Com  Law  of  1816. — Injurious  Effects  of  the  Com  L.iws. — The 
Sliding  Scale  of  1828. — Mr.  Villiers’  Motion. — Formation  of  tho  Anti- 
Corn  Law  League. — Mr.  Villiers’  Motion  renewed. — Object  of  the  Anli- 
Com  Law  League. 

The  Corn  Laws  had  long  been  a bone  of  contention  in  Eng- 
land, but  being  maintained  for  the  interest  of  a class  who 
The  Com  clung  to  them  as  their  anchor  of  safety,  vain  had 
hitherto  been  the  effort  to  introduce  a wiser  and  more 
beneficial  policy.  In  the  opinion  of  their  advocates  protection 
was  necessary  in  order  to  keep  certain  poor  lands  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  as  much  land  as 
possible  in  order  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  country.  Let 
the  cultivation  of  such  land  cease,  and  we  shall  be  dependent 
on  foreigners  for  a large  portion  of  the  people’s  food.  And  such 
dependence  will  be  fraught  with  immense  danger,  inasmuch 
as,  in  the  event  of  war,  the  supplies  may  be  stopped  or  our 
ports  may  be  blockaded,  the  result  of  which  may  be  famine, 
disease,  or  civil  war.  According  to  the  defenders  of  pro- 
tection it  was  the  advantage  gained  by  the  Com  Laws  that 
enabled  landed  proprietors  and  their  tenants  to  encourage 
manufactures  and  trade.  Abolish  the  corn  laws  and  half 
the  country  shopkeepers  will  be  ruined,  mills  and  factories 
will  be  stopped,  large  numbers  of  the  working  classes  will  be 
thrown  out  of  work,  disturbances  will  ensue,  capital  will  be 
withdrawn,  and  no  one  dare  venture  to  say  what  may  be  the 
fatal  consequences. 

In  1801  the  price  of  wheat  reached  the  high  limit  of  155s. 
a quarter,  and  we  may  well  imagine  what  sufferings  that  price 
entailed  among  the  people,  at  a time  especially  when  trade  and 
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manufacture  were  so  much  paralysed  by  the  continental  war. 
Happily,  for  two  or  three  years  afterwards,  a sue-  Thecom 
cession  of  good  harvests  changed  the  condition  of 
things,  and  in  March,  1804,  the  price  of  wheat  fell  to  49s.  6tZ. 
per  imperial  quarter.  But  singularly,  what  was  anxiously 
desired  by  the  people  was  esteemed  a great  disaster  by  the 
agricultural  interest.  They  complained  that  with  the  high 
cost  of  production,  in  consequence  of  high  wages,  high  rate  of 
interest,  and  the  heavy  cost  of  implements  of  husbandry,  they 
could  not  afford  to  sell  at  such  prices.  Meetings  were  held 
throughout  the  country  to  consider  the  case  of  the  farmers. 
Mr.  Western  brought  the  state  of  agriculture  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  a committee  was  at  once  appointed  on  the 
subject.  The  farmers  contended  that  at  a time  when  all 
foreign  supplies  were  shut  out  from  our  markets,  and  when  we 
were  more  than  ever  depending  on  home  production,  it  was 
the  bounden  duty  of  the  legislature  to  pass  laws  which  would 
encourage  the  production  of  grain  at  home,  so  that  the  nation 
might  be  as  much  as  possible  independent  as  regards  the  first 
necessaries  of  life.  But  what  if  all  the  measures  hitherto  taken 
for  the  protection  of  the  farmers  resulted  only  in  the  aggravation 
of  the  sufierings  of  the  people.  It  was  easy  by  means  of 
prohibitions  and  bounties  to  raise  the  price  of  com  and  to  give 
an  artificial  stimulus  to  agricultural  prosperity,  but  the  people 
were  not  able  to  buy  bread  at  famine  prices  especially  at  a 
time  when  taxes  were  so  heavy.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  presented  the  same 
session  in  1804,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  price  of  com 
from  1791  to  the  harvest  of  1803  had  been  very  irregular, 
but  that  upon  an  average  it  had  increased  in  a great  degree 
in  consequence  of  the  years  of  scarcity,  and  had  in  general 
yielded  a fair  profit  to  the  grower.  It  appeired  to  the  com- 
mittee, moreover,  that  high  prices  had  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating  agricultural  industry  in  bringing  into  cultivation 
large  tracts  of  waste  lands ; and  that  this  fact,  combined  with  the 
abimdance.of  the  two  last  productive  seasons,  and  other  causes, 
occasioned  such  a depression  in  the  value  of  grain  as  would 
tend  to  fhe  discouragement  of  agriculture,  unless  maintained 
by  the  support  of  Parliament.  Nor  was  there  much  difficulty 
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in  persuading  the  legislature  to  give  heed  to  such  recommen- 
dations. Very  soon  after  the  presentation  of  the  report, 
The  Corn  ^ passcd,'  which  imposed  a duty  of  24s. 

Law  of  1804.  2cl,  per  quarter  on  wheat,  when  the  price  of  home 
market  should  be  under  63s. ; of  2s.  6d.  when  the  price 
should  be  at  or  above  that  rate,  and  under  G6s. ; and  of  Gd. 
a quarter  when  it  should  be  above  that  rate.  After  all,  how- 
ever, the  fear  entertained  by  the  farmers  and  the  agricultiual 
interest  was  not  very  substantial,  for  again,  in  1804,  the  harvest 
was  deficient  in  quantity,  and  inferior  in  quality,  and  all  ap- 
prehensions that  bread  might  become  too  cheap  were  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  A proposal  indeetl  was  made  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  corn  in  Great  Britain,  and  yet  to 
diminish  the  price  thereof  for  the  benefit  of  the  jieople  by 
exempting  farmers  from  all  direct  taxes.  But  that  would 
have  only  transferred  the  burden  from  one  class  to  another. 
The  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  acting  on  the  ‘ laissez- 
faire’  principle.  Artificial  aid  was  sought  for  on  all  sides,  and 
that  always  ended  in  disappointment. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  French  war  in  1815  precisely  the 
same  state  of  matters  arose  as  in  1804.  By  the  opening  of 
ThoCora  ports,  wlicat,  wliicli  hitherto  averaged  5l.  10s.  a 

Law  of  1816.  quarter,  having  suddenly  fallen  to  3/.  5s.,  immediaU-ly 
the  farmers  raised  a cry  of  distress.  Again  a committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  law  affecting  the  corn  trade,  and  once  more  the  legislature 
was  engaged  in  framing  a corn  law,’  which  resulted  in  an  act  pro- 
hibiting the  importation  of  wheat  when  the  price  was  under  80s., 
and  rendering  it  free  when  above  80.s.  Yet  serious  misgivings 
existed  as  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  restrictive  legislation 
respecting  com  in  the  minds  of  many,  and  in  the  very  House 
of  Lords,  which  traditionally  stood  in  inild  defence  of  a pro- 
tective policy,  protests  were  lodged,  which  indicated  the  exist- 
ence of  a more  enlightened  opinion  on  the  real  bearings  of  the 
whole  question.  Lord  Grenville  and  his  compeeirs  protested 
against  this  new  corn  law,  because  they  were  adverse  in 
principle  to  all  new  restraints  in  commerce,  deeming'  it  most 
advantageous  to  public  prosperity  to  leave  uncontrolled  the 
* 44  Geo.  III.  c.  U'9.  * 65  Gw>.  III.  c.  26. 
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free  current  of  national  industry.  In  their  opinion  ‘ the  great 
])ractical  rule,  of  leaving  all  conimerce  unfettered,  applied  more 
peculiarly,  and  on  still  stronger  grounds  of  justice  as  well  as 
of  policy,  to  the  corn  trade  than  to  any  other.  Irresistible, 
indeed,  must  be  that  necessity  which  could,  in  their  judgment, 
authori.se  tlie  legislature  to  tamper  with  the  sustenance  of  the 
people,  and  to  impede  the  free  purchase  and  sale  of  that  article, 
on  which  depends  the  existence  of  so  large  a portion  of  the  com- 
munity. They  thought  that  expectations  of  ultimate  benefit 
from  any  corn  law  were  founded  on  a delitsive  theory.  They 
could  not  persuade  themselves  that  such  a law  would  ever 
contribute  to  produce  plenty,  cheapness,  or  steadiness  of  price. 
So  long  as  it  operated  at  all,  its  effects  must  be  the  opposite 
of  these.  ^lonopoly  is  the  parent  of  scarcity,  dearness,  and 
uncertainty.  To  cut  off  any  of  the  sources  of  supply  can  only' 
tend  to  lessen  its  abundance.  To  close  against  ourselves  the 
cheapest  market  for  any  commodity,  must  enhance  the  price 
at  which  we  purchase  it.  And  to  confine  the  consumer  of  corn 
to  the  produce  of  bis  owm  country,  is  to  refuse  ourselves  the 
benefit  of  that  provision  which  Providence  itself  has  made  for 
erpialising  to  man  the  variations  of  climate  and  of  seasons. 
But,  whatever  might  be  the  future  consequences  of  that  law,  at 
some  distant  and  uncertain  period,  they  were  convinced  that 
these  hopes  must  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  a great  and 
present  evil.  To  compel  the  consumer  to  purchase  corn  dearer 
at  home  than  it  might  be  imported  from  abroad,  was  the  im- 
mediate practical  effect  of  the  law  just  passed.  In  this  way 
alone  could  it  operate.  Its  present  protection,  its  promised 
extension  of  agriculture  must  result  (if  at  all)  from  the  profits 
which  it  created  by  keeping  up  the  price  of  com  to  an  artificial 
level.  These  future  benefits  were  the  consequences  e.xpected, 
though  they  confidently  believed  erroneously  expected,  from 
giving  a bounty  to  the  grower  of  corn  by  a tax  levied  on  its 
consumers.’  Such  were  the  reasons  urged  against  the  com  law 
of  1815,  and  certainly  they  do  honour  to  those  who  recorded 
them  in  the  journal  of  the  House.  But  many  a year  was  to 
pa.ss  ere  the  protests  of  the  few  did  become  the  deliberate  con- 
viction of  the  entire  community. 

F'or  tw'elve  years  nothing  further  occurred  on  the  subject  of 
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the  com  laws,  except  the  emission  of  repeated  cries  of 
injnriona  distress  bv  the  asfricultural  classes,  especially  in  the 
Com  Laws.  House  of  Lords,  which  seemed  always  open  to  any 
amount  of  immeasured  language  against  the  dreaded  free 
trade  in  com.  But  the  country  learnt  by  bitter  experience 
how  direct  is  the  relation  between  dear  bread  and  bad  trade, 
and  the  time  again  arrived  when  the  working  of  the  com 
law  was  to  be  laid  before  the  legislature.  ‘ The  com  laws,’  said 
I Mr.  Whitmore,  ‘ have  inflicted  the  greatest  injury  upon  the 
general  trade  of  the  world  that  ever  perhaps  was  produced  by 
injudicious  legislation.  They  have  deranged  its  course,  stag- 
nated its  current,  and  caused  it  to  flow  in  new  and  far  less 
beneficial  channels  than  it  formerly  occupied.  To  the  com 
laws  he  attributed  the  great  and  ruinous  fluctuation  of  prices, 
which  is  the  inevitable  result  of  a system  of  restriction.  The 
more  the  basis  from  whence  your  supplies  are  drawn  is  widened, 
the  greater  the  steadiness  of  prices  ; the  more  it  is  narrowed, 
the  more  constant  and  the  more  fatal  is  their  effect  on  the  fluc- 
tuations to  which  you  are  subject.  In  the  early  times,  when  there 
was  a difiiculty  in  the  conveyance  of  bulky  commodities  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  arising  from  want  of  roads, 
wlien  there  existed  a prejudice  as  well  as  a legal  penalty 
against  what  was  called  forestalling  and  regrating,  the  fluc- 
tuations in  prices  were  immense.  And  the  same  holds  good  as 
regards  other  times  and  other  countries.’  Lord  I^auderdale 
himself,  notwithstanding  his  fear  of  foreign  competition, 
clearly  showed  what  are  the  solid  and  what  the  fictitious  ways 
to  agricultural  prosperity.  ‘ I will  take  upon  myself,’  he  said, 
‘ to  assert,  that  if  there  is  any  one  proposition  in  political 
economy  which  may  be  affirmed  without  qualification,  and 
which  admits  of  no  exception,  it  is  this,  that  the  interests  of 
landlords  properly  understood  are  absolutely  identified  with 
the  general  interests  of  the  country.  Landlords  have  no 
, interest  in  high  prices  ; high  prices  raise  rents  nominally  and 
' in  appearance ; and,  now  and  then,  some  temporary  advantage 
may  be  obtained  from  them  for  which  landlords  will  always 
pay  afterwards  with  more  than  compound  interest ; but  rents 
can  only  be  raised  largely,  permanently,  and  beneficially  to 
landlords  by  one  of  two  causes,  both  of  which  are  equally 
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conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  all  other  classes ; first,  hy  im-^ 
provements  in  agriculture,  which  leave  a larger  surplus  produce 
after  the  expenses  of  cultivation  are  defrayed ; and  secondly,  by  / 
improved  and  extended  markets.  Now  all  improvements  of 
agriculture  which  increase  the  surplus  produce  of  the  country 
are  obviously  a direct  addition  to  the  public  wealth.  And 
how  are  markets  improved  and  extended  ? By  new  communi- 
cation-roads, railways,  canals — but  principally  by  the  con- 
tinual rise  and  increase  of  large  towns  within  our  own  empire, 
rendered  rich  and  prosperous  by  thriving  manufactures,  and 
by  all  the  improvements  in  skill  and  machinery  connected 
with  such  establishments.  The  best  job  for  the  landlord  is  the 
prosperity  of  trade  in  all  its  branches,  as  the  best  job  for  trade 
is  a prosperous  state  of  agriculture.  There  is  nothing  to  make 
the  inhabitant  of  the  town  and  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  jealous 
of  each  other  ; quite  the  contrary,  for  the  more  each  produces 
the  more  he  will  have  to  exchange  for  the  other ; and  this  is 
the  foundation  of  the  great  internal  trade  which  is  worth  one 
hundred  times  more  than  all  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country 
put  together.’ 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  truths,  the  farmers  clung 
tenaciously  to  protection ; and  it  was  not  without  a great 
struggle  that  they  allowed  the  corn  laws  to  be  relaxed 
to  a small  extent.  In  the  session  of  1827  reso-  ^a*®**^'^*- 
lutions  were  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  the  effect 
that  com  might  always  be  imported  free  of  duty,  in  order  to 
be  warehoused,  and  that  it  should  be  admissible  for  home 
consumption  at  a shilling  per  quarter  duty  when  the  price  of 
wheat  should  be  70s.,  and  at  two  shillings  more  for  every 
shilling  that  the  price  fell  IkjIow  70s.  per  quarter.  These  reso- 
lutions, however,  made  no  progress,  in  consequence  of  the  change 
of  government.  In  the  following  session,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons passed  other  resolutions  on  the  subject,  to  the  effect  of 
imposing  a sliding  scale  from  23s.  per  quarter  when  the  price 
of  wheat  should  be  64s.,  and  16s.  8d.  when  the  price  should  be 
69s.,  to  one  shilling  per  quarter  when  the  price  should  be  at 
and  above  73s.  per  quarter.  And  upon  these  bases  a new  corn 
law  was  pas-sed,®  which,  like  its  predecessors,  did  not  long 
remain  in  force. 

® 9 OtK  . IV.  c.  38. 
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It  was  ten  years  after  the  passing  of  this  first  sliding  scale, 
or  on  March  15,  1838,  that  Mr.  Villiers,  seconded  by  Sir 
Mr.vinieiv  Molesworth,  first  commenced  his  attack  on 

fln.t  motion,  policy  of  the  com  laws  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  it  had  very  little  effect.  In  those  days  political  econo- 
mists were  simply  allowed  to  speak  and  complain.  Their 
opinions  were  received  as  mere  speculative  theories,  their  re- 
commendations as  far  beyond  the  reach  of  practical  statesman- 
ship. Hence  there  was  only  one  minister  present  when  the 
motion  was  made,  and  as  might  have  been  expected,  it  was  lost 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  But  about  that  time  a lecture 
was  advertised  to  be  delivered  at  Bolton,  the  birthplace  of  Ark- 
wight  and  Crompton,  on  the  com  laws,  by  a person  quite  a 
stranger  to  the  town.  It  was  a new  subject  for  a lecture,  and 
as  the  public  mind  was  directed  to  the  question  the  lecture  drew 
a fair  number  of  hearers.  But  the  lecturer  found,  only  when 
it  was  too  late,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  deal  with  economical 
questions  before  a mixed  audience,  and  he  completely  broke 
down.  The  audience,  not  prepared  for  the  disappointment, 
then  became  impatient  and  vociferous,  and  a riot  was  im- 
pending, when  a youth,  a medical  student,  rushed  to  the  plat- 
form, and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  addressed  the  people  on 
the  subject  in  a vigorous  and  manly  manner.  The  people  were 
delightc*d  at  this  turn,  and  Mr.  Paidton  won  for  himself  enthu- 
siiistic  admiration.  On  the  news  of  such  an  event  travelling 
to  the  neighbouring  towns,  the  volunteer  lecturer  was  over- 
whelmed with  invitations  to  redeliver  his  address,  and  every- 
where he  captivated  the  audience  with  his  eloquent  attacks  on 
monopoly  and  monopolists. 

Tlien,  too,  Mr.  Cobden  first  addressed  the  Manchester  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  on  the  subject,  urging  that  body  to  petition 
Fonnaaon  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  And  as  the  interest  in 

coI^Tu^'  question  grew  and  extended,  and  it  became  evident 
that  a special  and  more  popular  agency  was  wanted  for 
the  purpose,  in  October  of  the  same  year  seven  men  first  united 
themselves  with  a view  to  establish  an  Anti-Com  Law  Associa- 
tion, The  list  of  the  provisional  committee  was  afterwards  in- 
crea.sed  to  thirty-seven,  conspicuous  among  them  being  John 
Bright,  George  Wilson,  and  Richard  Cobden.  And  the  object  of 
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the  association  was  declared  to  be  to  form  a fund  in  order  to  dif- 
fuse information,  by  lectures  or  pamphlets,  on  the  heariiii'  of  the 
corn  laws,  to  defray  the  expense  of  petitioning,  and,  above  all, 
to  create  an  organisation  to  bring  numbers  together  in  such 
force  and  with  such  energy  of  purpose,  as  to  secure  the  great 
object  by  the  complete  freedom  of  trade,  by  the  destruction 
not  only  of  the  corn  monopoly  but  of  all  the  other  mono- 
polies bolstered  up  by  this  monster  grievance.  Small  was  the 
support  at  first  obtained  by  this  new  association.  Very  few 
then  appreciated  its  great  moral  importance.  ‘ For  the  first  two 
or  three  years  of  our  agitation,’  said  Mr.  Cobden,  ‘ it  was  a 
very  hopeless  matter,  and  there  was  no  eclat  nor  applause.  . . 
We  sat  in  a small  room,  and  we  had  a dingy  red  curtain  drawn 
across  the  room  that  we  might  not  be  chilled  by  the  paucity 
of  our  number.  Two  or  three  were  all  that  were  here  (Newall’s 
Buildings)  on  one  occasion,  and  I recollect  saying  to  my  friend 
Prentice,  “What  a lucky  thing  it  is  the  monopolists  cannot 
draw  aside  that  curtain  and  see  how  many  of  us  there  are,  for, 
if  they  could,  they  would  not  be  much  frightened.”  ’ It  was  not 
long,  however,  ere  the  small  association  began  to  manifest  its 
power  and  influence,  and  when,  aided  by  the  powerful  support 
of  some  at  least  of  the  leading  journals,  its  voice  resoimded 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Meetings  and 
conferences  then  succeeded  each  other.  From  the  manufac- 
turing districts  the  movement  spread  to  the  metropolis,  and 
with  a clearly  defined  purpose  in  view,  and  with  the  highest 
economic  authorities  to  appeal  to  in  support  of  their  prin- 
ciples, the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitators  made  everywhere  a pro- 
found and  lasting  impression. 

On  March  12,  1839,  Mr.  Villiers  again  brought  the  subject 
of  the  corn  laws  before  the  House  of  Commons,  now  however 
backed  by  a strong  party  both  inside  and  outside  the  vuucra’ 
House.  His  motion  was,  ‘ That  this  House  resolve  “°“™- 
itself  into  a committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  act  9 Geo.  IV.,  regulating  the  importation 
of  foreign  grain.’  Mr.  Villiers  showed  that  the  com  laws 
were  not  beneficial  to  the  agricultiiral  interest,  and  that 
neither  the  agricultural  labourer  nor  the  farmer  reaped  from 
them  any  benefit.  He  asserted  that  the  community  at  large 
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sufiFered  an  immense  loss  through  them,  equal  to  a poll  tax  of 
8«.  a head,  or  a tax  of  21.  on  each  family  in  the  kingdom,  and 
he  demonstrated  that  commerce  and  shipping  were  greatly 
injured  by  them.  Mr,  Villiers’  motion  was  seconded  by  Sir 
George  Strickland,  and  on  his  side  spoke  Mr.  Poulett 
Tliomson,  Sir  William  Molesworth,  Mr.  Grote,  Mr.  Clay, 
Lord  Howick,  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  Mr.  Ward,  Lord  John  Russell, 
Jlr.  Hume,  Mr.  Fielden,  and  Mr.  O'Connell ; whilst  against 
him  were  Sir  James  Graham,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  a host 
of  conservatives.  The  discussion  was  animated  and  well 
sustained,  and  after  five  whole  nights’  debate  the  votes  were 
taken  and  the  motion  was  lost  by  195  to  342.  In  the  House 
of  Lords,  too,  a discussion  was  commenced  on  the  subject. 
On  March  14  the  Earl  of  Fitzwilliam  moved,  ‘That  the  act 
9 Geo.  IV.  c.  60,  entitled  “ An  Act  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  the  importation  of  com,”  has  failed  to  secure  that  steadiness 
in  the  price  of  grain  which  is  essential  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  country  ; ’ but  the  motion  was  lost  by  24  against  224.  A 
day  after  Lord  Brougham  moved,  ‘ That  this  House  do  imme- 
diately resolve  itself  into  a committee  of  the  whole  House,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  importation  of  foreign  com.’  But 
the  motion  met  a similar  fate,  only  seven  having  voted  for  it, 
and  sixty-one  against  it.  Slow  is  the  progress  of  any  measure  in 
the  House  of  Commons  when  any  substantial  reform  is  contem- 
plated, but  slower  still  is  its  advance  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Coming  less  in  contact  with  the  mass  of  the  people,  com- 
paratively strangers  to  their  feelings  and  wants,  conservative 
by  interest  and  liereditary  policy,  the  peers  of  the  realm  are 
necessarily  the  last  to  admit  the  need  of  change,  and  the  last 
to  make  concessions  to  the  altered  exigencies  of  the  times. 
Nevertheless  there  have  never  been  wanting  enlightened  mem- 
bers in  the  upper  house  who  sought  the  maintenance  and  pre- 
servation of  their  order  from  that  same  law  of  progress  on 
which  all  the  institutions  of  the  realm  depend,  and  who,  far 
from  regarding  their  interests  as  autagouistic  to  those  of  other 
classes  of  society,  had  the  w'isdom  to  discern  tliat  we  are  all 
subject  to  the  same  laws,  influenced  by  the  same  circumstances, 
and  alike  bound  to  obey  those  laws  of  nature,  which,  more 
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than  any  human  contrivance,  determine  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  states. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Villicrs’  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  not  likely  to  discourage  the  Anti-Com  Law  Association. 
On  the  contrary,  it  imparted  to  it  a new  life  and  a 
fresh  impulse.  Determined  to  persevere  till  the  end, 
the  agitators  saw  in  the  strength  of  their  opponents 
only  an  additional  cause  for  more  energetic  labours.  A meet- 
ing was  accordingly  organised  in  London,  and  the  same  voice 
which  first  gave  strength  and  vivacity  to  the  Manchester 
gathering,  was  now  heard  exclaiming,  ‘ We  are  the  represen- 
tatives of  three  millions  of  people,  a far  greater  number  of 
constituents  than  the  House  ever  could  boast  of.  We  well 
know  that  no  great  principle  was  ever  indebted  to  Parliament 
for  success — the  victory  must  be  gained  out  of  doors.  The 
great  towns  of  Britain  have  extended  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  each  other,  and  their  alliance  will  be  a Hanseatic 
league  against  the  feudal  corn  law  plunderers.’  The  Anti-Com 
I^aw  League  was  never  a political  organisation.  For  years  it 
went  on  lecturing,  distributing  tracts,  and  acting  as  a peripa- 
tetic university  in  instructing  the  people  on  the  evil  of  com- 
mercial monopoly.  Never  did  it  allow  itself  to  be  tempted 
to  other  political  topics.  The  league  did  not  even  wish  to 
interfere  with  the  system  of  taxation,  further  than  extin- 
guishing, at  once  and  for  ever,  the  principle  of  maintaining 
taxes  for  the  benefit  of  a particular  class.  ‘If  it  be  asked,’ 
said  Mr.  Cobden,  ‘ why  it  is  that  we,  professing  to  be  free 
traders  in  everything,  should  restrict  the  title  of  our  associa- 
tion to  that  of  the  “ National  Anti-Corn  Law  League,”  I will 
explain  the  reason.  We  advocate  the  abolition  of  the  corn 
law  because  we  believe  that  to  be  the  foster-parent  of  all 
other  monopolies ; and  if  we  destroy  that — the  parent,  the 
monster  monopoly — it  will  save  us  the  trouble  of  devouring  all 
the  rest.’ 


Q 2 
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CHAPTER  vnr. 

COMMERCIAL  CRISES. 

1836  A.ND  1839. 

ProBp«?ti  of  Commerce. — Committee  on  Trade  and  Navigation. — Com- 
mercial Excitement  in  1836. — Number  of  Joint-Stock  Companies. — The 
Bank  of  England  and  the  Circulation.— Tho  Banks  of  the  United  States. 

— The  Crisis. — Great  Distress  in  Trade  and  Mannfacttires. — Causes  of 
the  Crisis. — State  of  Trade  in  1838. — Lord  Overstone  on  the  Currency. 

Thotoh  lianking  facilities  had  increased,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
trade  had  yet  l>ecome  over  prosperous.  After  tlie  severe  crisis 
Prouptctsof  1825-26,  there  was  some  improvement,  but  a 
commerce,  ggj-jgg  deficient  harvests  from  1828  to  1831,  when 
the  price  of  wheat  averaged  60s.  to  66«.  a quarter,  the  re- 
volution in  France,  and  a war  between  Russia  and  Poland, 
checked  any  substantial  progress.  The  prices  of  produce  were 
so  low,  that  many  India  hou-ses  succumbed ; and  although  there 
was  all  the  while  a considerable  development  of  the  productive 
power  of  the  country,  consumption  never  seemed  to  overtake 
j)rodiiction,  and  complete  stagnation  characterised  every 
branch  of  business. 

The  complaints  of  trade  found  utterance  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  a committee  was  appointed  in  1 833  to  inquire 
commttteo  into  the  state  of  trade,  manutacture.«,  and  shipping  in 
■hipping.  the  United  Kingdom ; but  the  evidence  given  before 
the  committee  was  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  real  distress 
among  traders ; that,  on  the  contrary,  the  commerce  and 
manufacture  of  the  country  were  in  a remarkably  sound 
and  healthy  state  ; that  they  were  carried  on  with  ade- 
quate capital  and  reasonable  returas,  and  that  there  was  a 
general  confidence  in  the  prospect  of  improving  markets  for 
all  the  great  staples  both  of  imports  and  exports.  Nor  was  it 
long  ere  this  improvement  manifested  itself.  By  degrees  the 
great  depression  of  prices  which  prevailed  for  several  years, 
giivo  place  to  considerable  animiition.  Greater  confidence 
began  to  lx>  felt,  a bona  fifh  demand  sprang  up  both  at  home 
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and  abroad,  and  t he  stock  of  raw  materials  and  colonial  pro- 
duce, instead  of  accumulating,  underwent  a sensible  reduction. 
An  abundant  harvest  in  1834  considerably  strengthened  the 
general  tone,  and  added  firmness  to  the  value  of  all  descriptions 
of  property.  In  short,  the  state  of  trade  decidedly  improved, 
though,  down  to  1835,  there  was  no  sign  of  undue  excitement, 
and  prices  of  commodities,  although  in  many  cases  at  advanced 
rates,  were  not  in  any  striking  instance  under  the  influence  of 
speculation. 

But  the  success  wdiich  attended  the  formation  of  joint-stock 
banks  in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere,  and  the  established  fact 
that  the  railways  already  completed  had  proved  a Commercini 
most  profitable  speculation,  soon  led  to  many  projects  ot  isae. 
for  new  lines  of  railways,  and  for  joint-stock  companies  of  a 
varied  character,'  and  thus  by  degrees  the  share  market 
gathered  around  itself  all  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  nation, 
and  became  infinitely  more  attractive  than  the  markets  for 
produce  or  manufactures.  Numerous  were  the  companies 
formed  for  railway  purposes.  Then  it  was  that  the  Great 
Northern,  the  South  Western,  South  Eastern,  I>jndon  and 
Brighton,  Drogheda  and  Belfast,  and  other  principal  lines  were 
projected.  Mining  became  a favourite  branch  of  investment ; 
coal,  copper,  slate,  lead,  and  silver  mining,  each  received  a 
large  share  of  public  attention,  and  companies  were  brought 
out,  involving  the  nation  in  immense  monetary  obligations. 
Banking  companies,  too,  mustered  largely,  and  many  were  the 
projects  for  speculative  purposes  which  we  should  scarcely 


' The  following  are  the  objects  and  capital  of  the  joint-stock  companies  of 
1831-36:— 


Nominal  capital. 


Railways 

. 

. £69,626,000 

Mining  companies 

. 

7,00.5,200 

Packet  and  Navigation  companies 

.'  3,533,000 

Banking  companies 

. 23,750,000 

Conveyance  companies  . 

500,000 

In.surance  companies 

7,600,000 

Investment  companies 

. 1,730,000 

Newspaper  companies 

350,000 

Canal  companies 

. 3,655,000 

Oas  companies  , 

890,000 

Cemetery  companies 

435,000 

Miscellaneous  companies 

. 16,104,500 
£10.5,218,700 
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imagine  could  meet  with  any  sympathy.  Those  were  the  days 
when  companies  could  be  formed  and  capital  subscribed  for  a 
London  Steam  Coach  Company,  a Safety  Cabriolet  Carriage 
Company,  a Substitute  for  Indigo  Company,  and  a Floating 
Club  House.  Many  loans,  too,  were  contracted,  foreign  stock 
rose  to  a fictitious  value,  and  joint-stock  bank  shares  became  the 
subjects  of  special  favour.  Altogether  it  was  estimated  that 
between  1835  and  1837,  some  300  or  400  companies  were 
started  with  a subscribed  capital  of  nearly  100,000,000^. 
Again  therefore  a frenzy  of  speculation  appeared  in  1835-36 
just  as  in  1825-26,  but  with  this  important  difference,  that 
whereas  in  the  former  crisis  speculation  was  mostly  directed  to 
foreign  loans  and  foreign  mines,  on  this  occasion  it  was  mainly 
confined  to  national  operations,  many  of  which  proved  to  be 
eminently  useful. 

It  is  objected  that  the  Bank  of  England  remained  too  long 
passiv'e  in  view  of  this  important  movement ; that  its  circula- 
Th«B»nkof  which,  in  January,  1834,  was  1 8,000, OOOi.,  with 
9,500,000^.  of  bullion  in  hand,  after  an  increase  of 
1,000,0001.  from  April  to  yeptember,  returned  to 
1 8,000, OOOi. ; * that  at  that  limit  it  remained  for  nearly  the 


* The  following  Uiblp  ihows  thft  amount  of  circnlation  and  bullion  from  1831  to 
1837,  thousands  omitted  : — 


Bank 

Circulation 

Country 

CirculatloD 

Total 

Circolatioa 

Bnmcti 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1831  January  1 . 

18,216 

10,182 

28,368 

9,118 

April  1 

19,097 

10,191 

29,288 

9,431 

July  1 

18,896 

10,518 

29,413 

8,695 

September  23 

19,126 

10,164 

29,280 

7,695 

December  18 

18,301 

10,659 

28,963 

6,720 

183.5  April  7 

18,591 

10,120 

29,011 

6,329 

June  30 

18,316 

10,939 

29,254 

6,219 

September  22 

18,210 

10,429 

28,669 

6,261 

Dumber  16 

17,321 

11,134 

28,456 

6,626 

1836  April  6 

18,063 

11,447 

29,610 

•7,801 

July  1 

17,899 

12,202 

30,101 

7,362 

September  22 

18,117 

11,733 

29,880 

6,719 

December  15 

17,361 

12,011 

29,372 

1,646 

1837  April  1 

18,132 

11,031 

29,463 

4,071 

June  27 

18,202 

10,872 

29,072 

4,750 

,S<’ptember  19 

18,814 

10,112 

28,956 

6,303 

December  14 

17,998 

10,870 

28,868 

8,172 
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whole  of  1835  and  1836,  whilst  the  country  circulation  also 
was  almost  stationary  at  about  1 1 ,000,000i. ; and  that  this  was 
allowed  whilst  the  bidlion  on  hand  was  diminishing,  so  much 
so  tliat  towards  the  end  of  1836  it  fell  as  low  as  4,500,000i. 
against  an  aggregate  circulation  of  Bank  of  England  and  coun- 
try circulation  of  29,000,000^. ; and  that  it  was  not  till  July, 

1836,  when  too  late,  that  the  Bank  raised  the  rate  of  interest  to 
4^  per  cent.,  and  in  September  to  5 per  cent.  Certainly  there 
is  much  reason  for  this  complaint,  for  when  the  directors  of  tlie 
Bank  of  England  awoke  from  their  slumbers,  and  resoh'ed  to 
refuse  all  bills  having  an  indorsement  of  joint-stock  banks  of 
issue,  a severe  crash  had  already  taken  place,  and  the  measures 
of  restriction  had  only  the  effect  of  intensifying  the  paralysis. 

Whilst  matters  were  in  this  critical  condition  serious  accounts 
arrived  from  the  United  States  respecting  the  condition  of  their 
banks.  To  remedy  the  evil  caused  by  the  many  Theimnitsof 

, , . , , . , Unitid 

bankruptcies  among  bankers  in  1814,  a charter  was 
given  to  the  United  States  Bank  for  twenty  years.  That  liank 
had  a capital  of  25,000,000  dollars ; it  was  the  central  bank  of 
the  United  States ; and  the  government  had  so  far  identified 
itself  with  it,  as  to  hold  shares  in  it  to  the  amount  of  7,000,000 
dollars.  But  when,  in  1834  the  charter  had  to  be  renewed, 
the  government  refused  a new  charter,  demanded  to  he  re- 
paid a portion  of  their  capital  invested  in  it,  withdrew  the 
government  dejxisits,  and  distributed  them  among  a number 
of  lianks.  The  privilege  of  the  central  bank  at  an  end,  com- 
petition for  banking  increased  immensely.  In  1834,  there  were 
506  joint-stock  banks  in  the  United  States,  wdth  a circulation 
of  94,000,000  dollars.  In  1836,  the  numlier  of  banks  increased 
to  567,  with  a circulation  of  141,000,000  dollars ; and,  by  1837, 
there  were  677  banks,  with  a circulation  of  187,000,000  dollars. 
Nor  were  the  banks  much  concerned  aljout  the  payment  of  their 
notes,  since  by  law  the  issuers  were  entitled  to  decline  paying 
them  on  demand,  by  offering  24  per  cent,  interest  to  the  holders 
during  the  period  specie  was  withheld  from  them.  Can  we 
wonder  that,  with  such  a latitude,  the  banks  became  careless 
of  the  liability  they  undertook  ? A check,  however,  came 
upon  the  practice  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  On  July  11, 

1837,  President  Jackson  issued  a circular  to  the  receivers  of 
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public  money  in  the  Western  and  South-Western  States, 
directing  them  to  accept  no  payment  for  land  but  in  specie, 
or  in  notes  convertible  into  specie.  And  consequently  all  who 
wanted  to  purchase  land  were  compelled  to  provide  themselves 
with  specie.  Hence  coin  and  bullion  went  in  great  quantities 
from  New  York  and  other  Eastern  States  away  to  the  Western 
States.  The  interest  of  money  rose  enormously.  The  banks  were 
compelled  to  restrict  their  circulation  and  reduce  their  loans. 
And  with  a view  to  secure  confidence,  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  compelled  to  issue  notes  or  postbills  at  twelve  months, 
payable  in  London  and  other  cities,  which  were  given  out  as 
securities.  A complete  panic  then  seized  the  commercial 
community;  and,  in  the  first  three  months  of  1837,  as  many 
as  250  houses  failed  in  New  York  alone,  while  the  suspension 
of  cash  payments  was  very  general.  We  may  imagine  what 
distress  such  a catastrophe  produced  on  the  trading  interests 
of  the  United  States.  The  most  worthy  and  enterprising  men 
of  business  were  suddenly  arrested  in  their  progress.  Mer- 
chants were  imable  to  pay  the  manufacturers,  and  the  manu- 
facturers could  no  longer  proceed  with  their  work.  With  no 
money  to  pay,  the  spindle  and  the  loom  were  alike  stopped. 

The  reception  of  such  tidings  in  this  country  whilst  trade 
was  in  the  perilous  condition  we  have  described,  could  not  fail 

to  create  additional  trouble  and  distress.  The  com- 

Th6  crlsifl. 

mercial  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  America 
have  always  been  most  intimate,  and,  at  that  particular  time, 
an  immense  amount  of  business  was  carried  on  between  them. 
There  was  something,  moreover,  in  the  mode  in  which  such 
business  was  carried  on  that  greatly  increased  the  influence 
of  the  American  crisis  on  British  interests.  Formerly,  it  was 
the  practice  of  English  houses  having  orders  from  the  States  to 
draw  for  the  amount  upon  the  transmission  of  the  bills  of  lading 
and  invoices  to  their  correspondents.  But  subsequently,  the 
leading  American  houses  had  established  agents  in  this  coim- 
try,  furnished  with  credits  on  the  British  houses  connected  with 
America,  who  allowed  them  to  draw  at  four  months’  date  upon 
the  deposit  of  bills  of  lading  and  invoices.  Had  this  precau- 
tion been  carefully  taken,  no  inconvenience  would  have  arisen 
from  the  altered  practice ; but,  unfortunately,  even  this  se- 
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curity  was  in  practice  relinquished,  and  the  American  houses 
were  able  to  carry  on  their  operations  entirely  on  credit 
obtained  in  England.  The  whole  business  was  in  the  hands  of 
seven  large  houses,  six  of  them  in  London,  and  one  in  Liver- 
pool, and  these  happened  to  be  at  that  time  under  accept.ances 
for  15,000,000^.,  for  which  they  had  no  other  security  than  the 
bills  drawn  on  America  as  already  de.scribed.  When,  therefore, 
the  news  reached  this  country  of  the  great  crash  among  the 
American  bankers,  the  Bank  of  England,  alarmed  about  tlie 
stability  of  many  large  houses  in  this  country  connected  with 
them,  sent  orders  to  its  agents  in  Liverpool  to  refuse  their 
paper.  And  this  was  the  commencement  of  a severe  reaction 
and  crisis  in  all  branches  of  industry.  Great  gloom  then 
gathered  over  our  commerce,  a panic  set  in  in  earnest,  and 
bankruptcies,  cessation  of  business,  depreciation  of  goods  and 
securities,  prostration  of  trade,  followed  each  other  with  won- 
derful rapidity. 

In  June,  1837,  a large  meeting  was  held  at  Birmingham, 
to  consider  what  measures  should  be  adopted,  calculated  to 
relieve  the  appalling  state  of  commercial  distress.  At 
Nottingham  a similar  meeting  Wiis  lield,  thousands  of  gJlirmaiiuh'*’ 
operatives  being  there  employed  on  the  roads  by 
public  subscription.  At  Manchester  there  were  50,000  hands 
out  of  employment,  and  most  of  those  employed  were  working 
only  half  time.  In  Scotland  there  were  many  failures,  and  in 
Ireland  the  state  of  trade  was  still  worse.  Thus  matters  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  till  by  a restricted  circulation,  a higher 
rate  of  discount,  large  advances  made  by  the  Bank  to  banks  and 
other  houses,  and  by  otlier  means,  the  great  strain  of  the  crisis 
was  removed,  and  eventually  it  did  not  leave  any  serious  trace 
of  ruin  and  bankruptcy.  Serious  losses  there  were,  but  in  the 
end  the  storm  only  tended  to  cleanse  the  commercial  atmo- 
sphere from  many  impurities. 

To  what  shall  we  ascribe  the  occurrence  of  this  crisis  in  the 
trade  of  the  country  ? Many  are  ready  to  assert  that  it  was 
due  to  excessive  speculation  stimulated  by  an  over- 
issue  of  paper,  and  both  the  Bank  of  England  and 
country  banks  have  been  censured  for  want  of  prudence.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  that  the  discredit  of  the  country  banks,  or  of  their 
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notes,  aggravated  the  crisis,  since  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
where  the  crisis  was  most  felt,  the  banks  were  not  issuing  their 
own  but  Bank  of  England  notes.  Probably  a timely  contraction 
of  such  notes,  especially  as  the  bullion  diminished,  might  have 
somewhat  checked  speculation,  or  at  any  rate  have  given  a 
wholesome  warning  of  the  approach  of  danger.  But  when  we 
come  to  trace  the  crisis  to  its  source,  it  will  be  found  that 
banking  operations  had  but  little  influence  in  producing  it  in 
comparison  with  those  revolutions  in  trade  and  finance  which 
often  defeat  the  wisest  calculations.  In  the  United  States 
the  president  attributed  the  crisis  entirely  to  a redundancy  of 
credit.  In  his  message  he  said:  ‘The  history  of  trade  in  the 
Ignited  States  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  affords  the 
most  convincing  evidence  that  our  present  condition  is  chiefly 
to  be  attributed  to  an  over-action  in  all  the  departments  of 
business,  an  over-action  deriving  perhaps  its  first  impulse  from 
antecedent  causes,  but  stimulated  to  its  destructive  conse- 
quences by  excessive  issue  of  bank  paper,  and  by  other  facilities 
for  the  acquisition  and  enlargement  of  credit.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  it  would  seem  impossible  for  sincere  inquirers 
after  the  truth  to  resist  the  conviction  that  the  causes  of  the 
revulsion  in  both  countries  have  been  substantially  the  same. 
Two  nations  tlie  most  commercial  in  the  world,  enjoying  but 
recently  the  highest  degree  of  apparent  prosperity,  are  sud- 
denly, without  any  great  national  calamity,  arrested  in  that 
career,  and  plunged  into  embarrassment  and  distress.  In  both 
countries  have  we  witnessed  the  same  redundancy  of  paper 
money,  and  other  facilities  of  credit,  the  same  spirit  of  specula- 
tion, the  same  parti.al  success,  the  same  difficulties  and  reverses, 
and,  at  length,  the  same  ovenvhelming  catastrophe.’ 

The  year  1838  opened  prosperously,  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  adverse,  event  being  a late  and  a deficient  harv’est,  which 
State  of  ^ considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  grain,  and 

ttadcinisss.  consequently  to  a large  importation  of  corn,  causing 
bullion  to  flow  out  of  the  country.  But  there  were  other 
sources  of  danger.  The  state  of  credit  all  over  Europe 
was  l)ad,  large  sums  of  Dutch  and  other  foreign  securities 
were  negotiated  in  this  country,  and  the  financial  condition 
of  America  was  regarded  with  great  uneasiness.  In  1839 
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the  harvest  was  again  unsatisfactory,  and  the  drain  of  bullion 
continued  constant  and  rapid ; so  rapid,  indeed,  that  in  Sep- 
tember, 1839,  it  was  reduced  to  2,816,000^.,  and  the  Bank 
of  England  was  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  from  the  Bank 
of  France  2,000,000i.  The  method  pursued  in  this  case  was 
singular.  The  borrower  was  the  Bank  of  England,  the  lender 
the  Bank  of  France,  But  it  being  neither  the  practice  of  the 
Bank  of  England  to  draw  foreign  bills,  nor  of  the  Bank  of 
France  to  make  advances  except  in  discount  of  bills  or  upon 
government  securities,  it  was  agreed  that  Messrs.  Baring 
Brothers  should  draw  upon  certain  bankers  appointed  in  Paris 
to  accept  the  bills,  and  that  the  Bank  of  France  would  under- 
take to  discount  them.  ^lessrs.  Baring  then  sold  the  bills  in 
London  and  paid  the  proceeds  to  the  Bank  of  England.  But 
what  was  the  rate  of  interest  under  circumstances  so  excep- 
tional? At  the  commencement  of  1839  the  rate  was  only  3^ 
per  cent. ; it  increased  in  May  to  5,  in  June  to  5^,  and  in 
October  to  6 per  cent.  But  the  pressure  did  not  last  very  long. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  nearly  all  over,  and  though 
the  number  of  bankruptcies  was  large,  the  injury  was  not 
nearly  so  extensive  in  1839  as  it  had  been  in  1837. 

The  action  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  other  Banks  of  issue 
in  relation  to  the  condition  of  trade  in  1836  and  1839  was 
reviewed  at  lenerth  by  the  committee  on  joint-stock  LoniOTPr- 
Iwnks  in  1836,  and  by  the  committee  on  banks  of  currency, 
issue  in  1840.  But  the  most  severe  censure  was  pronounced 
by  Lord  Overstone,  in  his  remarks  on  the  management  of  the 
circulation,  and  on  the  condition  and  conduct  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  of  the  country  issues.  To  his  reasoning  on 
this  important  question  we  cannot  revert ; but  the  conclusions 
he  arrived  at  were,  that  a strong  remedy  was  required,  and  that 
it  was  expedient  to  secure,  strengthen,  and  if  possible  to  extend, 
the  monopoly  of  the  Bank  of  England  as  regards  the  currency, 
with  the  view  of  rendering  the  indirect  control  which  she  can 
exercise  over  subordinate  issuers  more  powerful : that  it  was 
desirable  to  make  some  gradual  approach  towards  the  separa- 
tion of  its  banking  functions  from  its  management  of  currency, 
with  the  view  of  rendering  the  l>ody  which  undertakes  the 
latter  duty  free  from  all  conflicting  interests  and  motives,  and 
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at  the  same  time  make  her  responsibility  distinct  and  complete, 
and  the  nature  of  its  proceedings  simple  and  easily  under- 
stood ; and  that  it  was  proper,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  separate 
the  accounts  of  the  Bank  of  Enghind,  of  the  management  of 
the  currency,  from  every  branch  of  its  business,  to  subject  the 
superintendence  of  this  department  to  a separate  committee 
of  currency,  and  to  associate  with  this  committee  a represen- 
tative of  government,  whose  presence  should  always  be  re- 
quisite to  constitute  the  committee  for  business.  In  1840 
tlie  question  of  the  conduct  of  the  ciu-rency  was  reopened  by 
the  appointment  of  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  inquire  into  the  effects  produced  on  the  circulation  of  the 
coimtry  by  the  various  banking  establishments  issuing  notes 
payable  on  demand,  but  the  committee  did  not  report  fully  on 
the  subject,  and  only  presented  the  large  amount  of  evidence  col- 
lected. Let  it  not  bo  imagined  that  the  Bank  of  England  was 
guided  by  no  principle  in  the  regulation  of  its  issues.  Gene- 
rally, and  excepting  under  special  circumstances,  the  Bank 
considered  it  quite  sufficient  to  keep  on  hand  securities  bearing 
interest,  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  its  liabilities,  the  re- 
maining third  being  held  in  bullion  and  gold ; any  reduction 
of  the  circulation,  so  far  as  it  might  be  dependent  upon  the 
Bank,  being  subsequently  regulated  solely  by  the  foreign  ex- 
changes, or  by  internal  extra  demand.  The  object  of  retaining 
a fixed  amount  of  seemities  by  the  Bank  at  a period  of  full 
currency,  and  continuing  it  afterwards,  so  far  as  it  was  practi- 
cable, was  to  throw  the  action  of  the  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  circulation  upon  the  public,  with  reference  to  the  state  of 
the  foreign  exchanges  on  the  import  or  export  of  bullion.  The 
rule  had  not  been  adhered  to  in  several  instances,  and  doubts 
were  expressed  as  to  the  soundness  of  its  principle  as  applicable 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  from  its  mixing  up  deposits  and  cir- 
culation. But  the  Bank  directors  conceived  that  this  rule  had 
received  some  sort  of  legislative  sanction,  and  they  felt  them- 
selves bound  to  adhere  to  it  as  closely  as  circumstances  would 
permit. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

RELATION  WITH  INDIA  AND  CHINA.  THE  OPIUM  WAR. 

1830-1840. 

Earl^  Means  of  communication  with  India.  — Prtnicgos  of  the  East  India 
Company. — The  Case  of  Monopolies. — Renewal  of  the  Charter.— Re- 
monstr.inees  against  the  Monopoly. — Repeal  of  the  Charter. — Triumphs 
of  the  East  India  Company. — Monopeily  of  the  China  Trade. — The  Bong 
Merchants. — Introduction  of  Tea. — The  Price  of  Tea. — British  Relations 
with  China. — The  Opium  Trade. — Prohibition  of  the  use  of  Opium. — 
.Seizure  and  Confiscation  of  Opium,  and  the  Treaty  of  Nanking. 

Of  all  the  British  possessions,  India  is  doubtless  the  richest 
and  the  most  important.  Its  wide  territory,  its  mighty  popu- 
lation, its  rich  treasures,  its  gorgeous  scenery,  and  its 
motley  races,  all  contribute  to  invest  India  with  a with ' 
cliarin  sufficient  to  attract  many  nations  to  its  shores ; 
whilst  its  staple  productions,  its  spices  and  aromatics,  its 
precious  stones  and  wrought  silks  and  cottons,  have  been  held 
in  estimation  among  all  civilised  nations.  During  the  middle 
ages  the  Italian  republics  were  the  channel  by  which  the  pro- 
duce of  the  East  found  its  way  to  Europe.  By  means  of  cant- 
vans,  and  the  navigation  of  rivers,  the  produce  of  India  found 
its  way  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  ports 
of  that  sea  it  was  carried  by  the  traders  of  Venice  and  Genoa 
to  the  different  countries  in  the  North  of  Europe.  But  great 
was  the  hardship  endured  in  the  conveyance  of  such  merchan- 
dise. Whichever  route  was  chosen,  it  was  equally  difficult  and 
dangerous.  Some  traders  took  the  way  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
cities  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  regions  where  Solomon  built 
cities,  ‘ Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  and  store  cities  in  Hamath,’ 
making  Babylon  and  Nineveh  the  M.anchestcr  and  Birmingham 
of  Mesopotamia;  and  thence  brought  their  goods,  by  means 
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of  caravans,  to  cities  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, enriching  in  its  course  Antioch,  Palmyra,  Tyre, 
Sidon,  and  the  whole  of  the  seaports  of  Phoenicia  and  Palestine. 
Others  went  by  caravans,  through  Beloochistan  and  Persia,  to 
the  cities  of  Syria,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
the  towns  on  the  Euxine.  Others  went  to  the  north,  through 
China,  across  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  to  Moscow  and  the  cities 
of  Central  Europe ; and  others,  again,  took  the  way  of  the  Red 
Sea  to  cities  in  Arabia,  and  in  after  time  to  Alexandria  in 
Egypt.  We  know  how  extensively  the  Tyrians  traded  with 
India  ; how  they  brought  into  Palestine  all  sorts  of  rarities  of 
blue  cloths  and  broidered  work,  in  chests  of  rich  apparel, 
bound  with  gold  and  made  of  cedar.  That  was  indeed  the  age 
of  romance  in  commercial  enterpri.se,  but  time  changed  all  this. 
When  Vasco  di  Gama  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
found  a passage  by  sea  to  the  land  of  promise,  the  course  of 
trade  was  turned  in  another  direction.  Instead  of  the  plodding 
Italians  came  the  daring  Portuguese  and  the  industrious  Dutch, 
and  nation  after  nation  appeared  in  the  field,  till  the  English 
arrived,  who  might  well  say  with  Waller — 

Ours  is  the  harvewt  where  the  Indians  mow ; 

We  plough  the  deep,  and  reap  where  others  sow. 

It  was  on  December  31,  1600,  that  the  East  India  Company ' 
was  first  incorporated,  for  fifteen  years,  with  the  exclusive 
PrivSegw  of  privilege  of  trading  to  all  ptrts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  eastward  to 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  ; except  such  countries  or 
ports  as  may  be  in  the  actual  possession  of  any  Christian  prince 
in  amity  with  the  Queen.  The  company  was  invested  with 
great  prerogatives.  It  had  the  right  to  make  peace  and  war, 
to  maintain  forces  by  sea  and  by  land,  to  make  laws,  to  inflict 
penalties,  to  grant  exemptions,  and  to  impose  customs  duties. 
It  was,  moreover,  allowed  to  export  annually  30,000/.  of  the 
precious  metals,  then  the  principal  means  of  exchange  with 
India,  on  condition  of  reimporting  an  equal  amount  of  the 


‘ The  comiwny  was  constituted  ‘ one  bodie  corporate  and  politique  in  deed,  by 
the  name  of  “ The  Governour  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London,  trading  unto 
the  East  Indies."  ’ 
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same  within  six  months  after  the  accomplishment  of  a voyage. 
The  first  expedition  took  place  in  1661  with  five  ships  under 
the  command  of  Lancaster.  They  approached  Acheen  in 
Sumatra,  and  thence  they  sailed  to  Java,  from  which  place 
Lancaster  sent  a ship  to  Malacca,  laden  with  a rich  cargo  of 
spices.  He  loaded  also  other  ships  with  other  products  of 
India,  and  came  back  to  England  after  an  absence  of  two  years 
and  a half.  The  success  of  the  first  voyage  stimulated  many 
others.  But  as  yet  they  were  undertaken  on  the  personal 
account  of  the  adventurers,  each  of  whom  provided  the  neces- 
sary funds.  It  was  only  in  1613  that  a social  fund  of  418,000i. 
was  subscribed  by  the  company  in  equal  shares.  By  that  time 
the  company  had  obtained  important  advantages  from  the 
Grand  Mogul  at  Delhi,  especially  the  power  to  establish  a 
factory  at  Surat,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar ; and  other  factories 
had  been  established  for  trading  in  other  localities,  without 
the  least  intention,  however,  of  constituting  them  forts  or 
places  of  strength  for  territorial  conquest.  But  the  company 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  and  dissen- 
sions and  wars  were  the  consequence. 

During  the  civil  war  in  England,  the  commerce  of  India 
was  neglected,  and  the  affairs  of  the  company  were  much  em- 
barrassed ; so  much  so,  that  in  the  interregnum,  ^ 
Cromwell  dissolved  the  company,  and  for  three 
years  the  trade  was  left  free.  But  the  company  was  soon 
reinstated,  and,  favoured  by  Fortune’s  smiles,  it  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  island  of  Bombay,  which  Charles  II.  received  as  a 
marriage  portion  from  Catherine  of  Aragon.  The  great  diffi- 
culty, however,  of  the  company  was  to  keep  out  interlopers, 
who  tried  to  wrest  some  portion  of  the  Indian  trade  from  their 
hands,  so  that  when  the  charter  was  renewed  in  1683,  they  ob- 
tained power  to  seize  any  ship  and  merchandise  of  such  inter- 
lopers. But  the  legality  of  such  power  was  tried  in  the  great 
cause  of  Captain  Sandys,  ‘the  case  of  monopoly,’  and  which 
ended  in  favour  of  the  interloper,  all  monopolies  being  against 
common  law.  Yet  the  king  interdicted  Captain  Sandys  from 
trading  in  the  East  Indies,  and  so  the  company  preserved  its 
privileges  intact.  In  1698,  a new  company  was  formed  styled 
‘ The  English  Company  Trading  to  the  East  Indies,’  and,  for  a 
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time,  two  corporations  existed,  both  pretending  an  exclusive 
right  to  trade  in  the  same  country  ; but  it  was  soon  found  that 
two  companies  belonging  to  the  same  nation  could  not  carry  on 
the  same  trade  either  with  profit  to  themselves  or  to  the  benefit 
of  the  country.  The  London  Company  had  besides  purchased 
the  greatest  part  of  the  shares  of  the  English  Company, 
and  thus  the  whole  subject  having  been  refeired  to  Lord 
Godolpliin,  the  two  companies  were  united  in  1702.  In  pro- 
gress of  time,  however,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  consequence 
of  their  military  exploits,  imder  the  leadership  of  Clive,  the 
company  acquired  extensive  possessions  in  India,  by  which, 
without  ceasing  to  be  a commercial  company  trading  in  a 
foreign  slate,  it  became,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  a state  in 
a state.  And  partly  in  consequence  of  this  change,  and  partly 
through  the  financial  difficulties  in  which  the  company  was 
involved,  a board  was  appointed  in  1780  to  control  all  the 
operations  which  in  any  wise  related  to  the  civil  or  military 
government  or  revenue  of  the  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  East  India  Company. 

’ Ten  years  after  this,  previous  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
in  1793,  a searching  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  effect  of  the 
itenewaiof  ™onopoly  cxerciscd  by  the  company  in  the  Indian 
tbechartcr.  . ^jjd  though  the  charter  was  renewed  till  1813, 

power  was  granted  to  private  traders  to  export  to  India  any 
article  of  British  produce  or  manufacture,  except  military  stores, 
ammunition,  masts,  spars,  cordage,  pitch,  tar,  and  copper  ; and 
the  company’s  civil  servants  and  free  merchants  in  India  were 
allowed  to  ship  on  their  own  account  and  risk,  all  kinds  of 
Indian  goods,  except  calicoes,  dimities,  muslins,  and  other 
piece  goods ; such  imports  or  exports,  however,  to  be  in  the 
company’s  ships  only,  the  company  appropriating  3,000  tons 
of  shipping  for  the  use  of  private  traders.  But  the  trade 
continued  very  limited,  although  great  were  the  efforts  of  the 
company  and  greater  still  the  eagerness  of  private  traders 
to  promote  it.  It  was  indeed  evident  tliat  so  long  as  the 
trade  was  fettered  by  monopoly  the  commerce  with  India  could 
never  develop  itself  to  its  legitimate  proportions. 

Thus  matters  continued  till  1813,  when,  as  we  have  already 
narrated,  the  charter,  Ixjiug  about  to  expire,  considerable  efforts 
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were  made  to  abolish  the  monopoly.  The  merchants  of 
London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Greenock, 
Birmingham,  petitioned  both  Houses  of  ParUament  Bemon- 
against  the  renewal  of  the  charter  and  the  mainte- 
nance  of  the  monopoly.  They  asked  that  free  trade 
be  proclaimed  in  the  whole  trade  with  India  and  China ; they 
represented  the  need  of  opening  new  markets  since  European 
commerce  was  at  an  end  ; they  appealed  to  the  distress  in  the 
country  through  want  of  trade ; they  showed  what  large  fields 
of  commerce  were  still  uncultivated,  and  how  scanty  were  the 
fruits  from  the  trading  of  the  East  India  Company.  But  the 
government  was  prevailed  upon  to  renew  the  charter  for  twenty 
years  longer,  and  a bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  Castlereagh 
for  the  purpose.  There  was  a great  discussion.  The  first 
clause  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter  passed  without  a division. 
The  second  clause  for  continuing  to  the  company  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  trade  with  China  for  the  twenty  years  was  met 
by  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Canning,  limiting  the  privilege  to 
ten  years;  but  the  amendment  was  lost  by  a majority  of  sixty 
to  twenty-nine.  The  clause  granting  to  the  company  the  ex- 
clusive trade  in  India  was  opposed  and  rejected,  and,  thus  far 
curtailed,  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company  was  con- 
firmed, so  far  as  China  was  concerned,  till  1831.' 

But  the  time  came,  when  this  most  successful  of  all  com- 
mercial companies,  this  most  powerful  of  all  commercial  mo- 
nopolies, this  company  which  for  a century  had 
ruled  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Indian  continent, 
and  exercised,  moreover,  unlimited  control  over  the  trade  of 
China,  Japan,  Siam,  and  other  countries  in  Asia,  containing 
nearly  one-third  of  the  human  race,  was  called  upon  to 
renounce  for  ever  its  commercial  character,  and  to  become, 
for  a time  at  least,  only  an  instrument  for  governing  the 
vast  territory  of  British  India.  The  time  came  when  that 
mercantile  career,  which  had  been  the  source  of  all  other 
triumphs,  and  the  cause  of  its  abundant  wealth,  had  at  last 
to  be  entirely  extinguished  ; when  that  monopoly,  which  had 
received  such  universal  condemnation,  could  no  longer  be 
sustained,  and  when  the  action  of  the  company  was  thenceforth 
* 53  Oeo.  111.  c.  155. 
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to  become  exclusively  of  a political  character.*  It  is  needless 
to  advert  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  compan}'  now  that  it  is 
virtually  defunct.  Apart  from  the  evil  inherent  in  commercial 
restrictions  and  monopolies  of  any  kind,  apart  from  the  doubtful 
policy  pursued  by  the  company  towards  native  rulers,  it  is  im- 
possible to  withhold  a tribute  of  admiration  to  a corporation  of 
merchants  who,  with  less  eclat  and  fewer  privileges  than  were 
conceded  to  tlieir  rival  companies  in  France,  Holland,  and 
Portugal,  succeeded,  by  dint  of  great  energy  and  much  prac- 
tical wisdom,  in  overcoming  all  obstacles,  and  not  only  in 
acquiring  the  most  princely  fortunes,  Init  actually  in  securing 
for  Britain  an  empire  the  most  splendid  and  sumptuous  which 
human  ambition  could  ever  aspire  to  possess. 

In  grapliic  and  eloquent  language  did  .Macaulay  depict  the 
triumphs  of  the  East  India  Company,  when  the  great  question 
Tritimphsof  discusscd  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  ‘July, 
inuia^m-  ^ 1833.’  ‘ lu  what  state  did  we  find  India,  and 

r-any.  wliat  liavo  w’e  made  of  India  ? We  found  society 
throughout  that  vast  country  in  a state  to  which  history  scarcely 
furnishes  a parallel.  The  nearest  parallel  w'ould  perhaps  be  the 
state  of  Europe  during  the  fifth  century.  The  Mogul  empire, 
in  the  time  of  the  successors  of  Aurungzebe,  like  the  Koman 
empire  in  the  time  of  the  successors  of  Theodosius,  was  sink- 
ing under  the  vices  of  its  internal  administration,  and  under 
the  assaults  of  biirbarous  invaders.  At  D(dhi,  as  at  Kavenua, 
there  was  a mock  sovereign  or  mere  pageant,  immured  in  i 
gorgeous  state  prison.  He  was  suffered  to  indulge  in  everf 
sensual  pleasure.  He  was  adored  with  servile  prostration.  H i 
assumed  and  bestowed  the  most -magnificent  titles.  But,  ii 
fact,  he  was  a mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  some  ambitioi  s 

’ 3 & 4 Wm.  I V.  c.  8o.  The  progress  of  the  tnule  with  luilia  and  China  dnrii  { 
the  la-st  twenty  years  of  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company  was  roniide  - 
able.  In  1814  the  dcclanal  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  exporo  1 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  India  and  China  conjointly  was  2,113,OOOf.  In  18.'  I 
the  value  exported  to  India  alone  was  2,576,000/.  and  to  China  845.000/.  Fro  t 
India  to  China  the  value  of  produce  and  manuhicture  exported  in  1813-14  w » 
1,324,000/.,  and  in  1833-34  3,559,000/.  In  1814  there  were  imported  from  Inc'  t 
and  China  conjointly  2,850,000  lljs.  cotton,  26,000,000  lbs.  tea,  and  1,1 16,000  11  . 
silk.  In  1834  there  were  imported  from  India  alone  33,000,000  lbs.  cotton,  a 1 
from  Chinn  32,000,000  lbs.  tea,  and  582,000  lbs.  silk.  The  total  export!  of  I > 
three  Inlian  Presidencies  in  1834  amounted  to  9,674,000/. 
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Bubject;  while  the  Honori  and  Augustali  of  the  East,  sur- 
rounded by  their  fawning  eunuchs,  revelled  and  dozed  without 
knowing  or  caring  what  might  pass  beyond  the  walls  of  their 
palace  gardens.  The  provinces  had  ceased  to  respect  a govern- 
ment which  could  neither  punish  nor  protect  them.  Society 
was  a chaos.  Its  restless  and  shifting  elements  formed  them- 
selves every  moment  into  some  new  combinations,  which  the 
next  moment  dissolved.  In  the  course  of  a single  generation, 
a hundred  dynasties  grew  up,  flourished,  decayed,  were  extin- 
guished, were  forgotten.  Every  adventurer  who  could  muster 
a troop  of  horses  might  aspire  to  a throne.  Every  palace  was 
every  year  the  scene  of  conspiracies,  treasons,  revolutions,  par- 
ricides. Meanwhile,  a rapid  succession  of  Alarics  and  Attilas 
passed  over  the  defenceless  empire.  A Persian  invader  pene- 
trated to  Delhi,  and  carried  back  in  triumph  the  most  precious 
treasures  of  the  house  of  Tamerlane.  The  Aflghan  soon  fol- 
lowed, by  the  same  track,  to  glean  whatever  the  Persian  had 
spared.  The  Jauts  established  themselves  on  the  Jumna.  The 
Sikhs  devastated  Lahore.  Every  part  of  India,  from  Tanjore 
to  the  Himalayas,  was  laid  under  contribution  by  the  Mahrattas. 
The  people  were  ground  down  to  the  dust  hy  the  oppressor 
without  and  the  oppressor  within,  by  the  robber  from  whom 
the  nalx)b  was  unable  to  protect  them,  by  the  nabob  who  took 
whatever  the  robber  had  left  to  them.  All  the  evils  of  des- 
potism and  all  the  evils  of  anarchy  passed  at  once  on  that 
miserable  race.  They  knew  nothing  of  government  but  its 
exactions.  Desolation  was  in  their  imperial  cities,  and  famine 
all  along  the  banks  of  their  broad  and  redundant  rivers.  It 
8c-emed  that  a few  more  years  woidd  suffice  to  efface  all  traces 
of  the  opulence  and  civilisation  of  an  earlier  age.  Such  was 
the  state  of  India  when  the  company  began  to  take  part  in 
the  disputes  of  its  ephemeral  sovereigns.  About  eighty  years 
have  elapsed  since  we  appeared  as  auxiliaries  in  a contest 
between  two  rival  families  for  the  sovereignty  of  a small  corner 
of  the  peninsula.  From  that  moment  commenced  a great  and 
stupendous  process,  the  reconstruction  of  a decomposed  society. 
Two  generations  have  passed  away,  and  the  process  is  complete. 
The  scattered  fragments  of  the  empire  of  Aurungzebe  have 
been  united  in  an  empire  stronger  and  more  closely  kpit  to- 
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gether  than  that  which  Aurungzcbe  ruled.  The  power  of  the 
new  sovereign  penetrates  their  dominions  more  completely,  and 
is  far  more  completely  obeyed  than  was  that  of  the  proudest 
princes  of  the  Mogul  dynasty.’ 

Great,  however,  as  were  the  results  of  the  cessation  of  the 
mercantile  character  of  the  East  India  Company  upon  our 
Monopoly  of  relations  of  trade  with  India  herself,  greater  still,  and 
pSmrintho  even  more  striking,  were  the  consequences  which 
China.  flowed  from  the  abolition  of  their  exclusive  trading 
with  China.  From  the  day  when  ilarco  Polo  first  visited  the 
kingdom  of  Kathay  many  wore  tlie  embassies,  and  many  the 
overtures,  addressed  to  the  Chinese  government  for  the  in- 
auguration of  direct  relations  with  Britain  and  other  European 
states,  but  all  to  no  effect.  But  the  utmost  that  could  be 
obtained  was  a kind  of  clandestine  trade  through  the  East 
India  Company.*  Was  it  proper,  was  it  well,  that  a chartered 
company  should  have  the  sole  right  to  carry  on  a trade  of  such 
vast  dimensions  ? Can  monopoly  be  beneficial  at  any  time  ? 

A justification  for  it  was  offered,  based  on  the  exclusive  and 
peculiar  character  of  the  Chinese.  It  was  alleged  that  a 
people  which  had  learned  to  dwell  alone  for  so  many  cen- 
turies, and  which  was  proud  of  its  own  civilisation  and 
industry,  would  have  extreme  difficulties  in  first  coming  into 
contact  with  the  foreign  traders  of  the  West,  especially 
had  they  acted  without  any  control  or  supervision.  The 
East  India  Company,  in  support  of  its  pretensions  to  maintain 
the  long  coveted  monopoly,  asserted  that  it  might  have  proved 
a hard  problem  for  the  Chinese  government  to  solve  how  to 
deal  with  the  casual  and  unconnected  adventurers  who  first 
traded  to  China — entire  strangers  to  the  habits,  customs,  and 
languages  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  irreconcilably  differing  from 
them  in  respect  of  national  characteristics.  And  it  was  assumed 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  action  of  a well-regulated 

' The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  British  subjects  with  China  was  by 
law  rested  in  the  East  India  Company,  until  April  1834.  The  Russians  were 
excluded  from  Canton  in  consequence  of  the  privilege  they  enjoyed  of  trading 
with  China  overland.  The  French,  the  Butch,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Danes,  re- 
sorted to  Canton,  but  their  trade  was  very  insignificant.  The  American  trade  with 
China  increased  since  1814,  and  was  popular  there  in  consequence  of  the  large 
importation  of  dollars. 
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company,  acting  with  honour  and  prudence,  calculated  to 
inspire  confidence  and  encourage  intimacy  of  relations,  was 
of  great  benefit.  But  such  allegations  did  not  agree  with 
the  evidence  that  the  Chinese  have  always  been  keen  to  en- 
gage in  trade ; whilst,  as  to  the  advantage  of  a well-regulated 
company  over  private  traders,  it  was  greatly  neutralised  by  the 
fact  that  the  company  had  ceased  practically  to  be  a purely 
commercial  company,  and  had  acquired  all  the  character  of 
a military  power. 

As  it  was,  the  relations  between  the  East  India  Com- 
pany and  China  continued  for  a long  time  trammelled  and 
restricted.  The  Chinese  government  made  fitting 
regulations  for  the  management  of  trade  with 
foreigners,  so  as  to  prevent  any  evil  which  might  result  from 
their  presence.  Their  permanent  residence  in  China  was  for- 
bidden. Care  was  taken  that  their  ships  should  be  disarmed 
upon  their  arrival  in  Chinese  waters.  And,  instead  of  allow- 
ing them  to  trade  with  the  natives  generally,  the  whole  of  the 
foreign  trade  was  specially  limited  to  certain  Chinese  or  ‘Hong’ 
merchants,  who  were  required  by  their  license  to  become  jointly 
and  severally  responsible  to  the  government,  not  only  for  the 
duties  and  charges  on  their  trade  with  foreigners,  but  for  their 
orderly  behaviour  and  good  conduct.  By  degrees,  and  by  con- 
stant contact,  the  jealou.sy  of  the  Chinese  towards  the  East 
India  Company  gave  way  ; but  the  strange  combination  of  the 
mercantile  and  warlike  character  which  the  company  presented 
was  not  likely  to  allay  their  fear  and  to  remove  their  pre- 
judices. Canton  was  the  place  where  the  Hong  merchants 
and  the  East  India  Company  carried  on  their  dealings.  The 
Canton  factory  of  the  company  consisted  of  twelve  super- 
cargoes and  eight  writers,  a surgeon,  an  assistant,  a tea 
inspector  and  his  deputy;  and,  for  a long  time,  the  practice 
was  to  barter  British  manufactures  for  tea. 

Tea  was  quite  a new  article  to  this  country,  though  the  tea 
plant  had  been  cultivated  in  China,  and  even  in  India  from 
very  remote  antiquity.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  but  an  account  of  it  was  given  by  some  Arabian 
travellers  who  visited  China  about  the  year  850  of  the  present 
era.  When  the  first  Russian  amba.s.“ador  to  China  was  about  to 
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depart  from  the  court  of  the  Mogul  in  1639,  he  was  offered  a 
quantity  of  tea  as  a present  to  the  czar,  but  the  ambassador 
declined  to  receive  it,  as  it  would  only  encumber  him  with  a 
commodity  for  which  he  had  no  use.  The  Dutch  East  India 
Company  were  the  first  to  introduce  it  into  Europe,  and  a 
small  quantity  came  to  England  from  Holland  in  1666.  The 
East  India  Company  thereafter  ordered  their  agent  at  Bantam 
to  send  home  small  quantities,  which  they  wished  to  distribute 
as  presents,  but  its  price  was  60s.  per  lb.,  and  it  was  little 
thought  of.  Twenty  years  elapsed  before  the  company  first 
decided  on  importing  tea,  but  by  degrees  it  came  into  general 
use.  In  1712  the  imports  of  tea  were  only  156,000  lbs.;  in 
1750,  they  reached  2,300,000  lbs.;  in  1800,  24,000,000  lbs.; 
in  1830  .30,500,000  lbs.,  and  in  1870  141,000,000  lbs. 

We  paid  dearly  for  our  tea  under  the  company’s  monopoly. 
Without  any  competition  to  furnish  any  check,  and  with  no 
The  price  of  knowledge  whatever  of  the  Chinese  trade  and  pro- 
***•  ducts,  we  scarcely  knew  in  this  country  whether  tea 

was  sold  at  a fair  price,  or  whether  the  company  was  making 
e.xtortionate  gains.  Yet  a comparison  could  be  made  between 
the  prices  ruling  in  England  and  those  on  the  Continent. 
Comparing  the  price  of  tea  sold  by  the  company  in  1828—29 
with  the  prices  of  the  same  qualities  sold  in  Hambiurg,  it  was 
found  that  we  paid  an  excess  of  not  less  than  1,800,000^.  There 
were  consumed  in  this  country  20,000,000  lbs.  of  Congou,  which 
were  sold  by  the  company  at  2s.  Ad.  per  lb.,  whilst  the  same 
quality  was  sold  at  Hamburg  at  Is.  2^d.  per  lb.,  being  an  excess 
in  charge  of  Is.  l^fi.  per  lb.  or  50  per  cent.^  How  was  this  ? 
What  justification  was  tliere  for  such  an  excess  ? Did  not  the 
law  furnish  any  protection  to  the  public?  The  act  of  1784 
prescribed  that  there  should  be  at  least  four  sales  a year,  at 
which  there  should  be  put  up  such  quantities  of  tea  as  were 

* The  import  duty  on  ton  was  reduced  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1784  to  12J  per  cent. 
But  the  financial  exigencien  of  the  war  caused  a return  to  the  heavy  duty  of 
9C  p<>r  cent,  ad  valorem,  at  which  rate  it  remained  till  1819,  when  it  was  raised 
to  100  iM>r  cent,  on  all  tea  worth  above  2s.  per  lb.  at  the  company’s  sales.  In 
1834  the  duties  were  changed  to  Is.  6d.;  2s.  2d.,  and  3s.,  according  to  quality.  In 
1836  the  duly  was  made  uniform  at  2s.l<f.,  to  which  5 per  cent,  was  a<lded  in  1840, 
and  at  that  rate  it  remained  till  1 860,  when  Mr.  Glutlatone  reduced  it  first  to  Is.  1 Orf. 
an ! then  to  Is.  Hd. 
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judged  equal  to  the  demand,  and  that  the  tea  so  put  up  should 
be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  offering  !<?.  per  lb.  beyond  the 
putting  up  price,  which  should  include  the  prime  cost  thereof, 
freight  and  charges  of  imp<»rtation,  interest,  and  insurance. 
The  company  acted  to  the  letter  of  this  act.  But  what  was 
the  first  cost  ? Not  the  price  at  which  they  purchased  the  tea 
from  the  Hong  merchants,  but  the  price  of  the  manufactures 
which  they  gave  for  it,  including  the  cost  of  all  the  ma- 
chinery for  conducting  the  trade,  the  expense  of  tlie  Canton 
factory,  and  of  all  the  paraphernalia  of  that  concern,  with  the 
addition  of  an  e.xtraordinary  charge  by  way  of  estimating  the 
tael  of  silver  at  6s.  Ad.,  while  the  proper  value  was  only  5s.  3</. 
This  is  what  the  British  nation  paid  for  the  company’s  mono- 
poly of  the  China  trade,  a monopoly  not  limited  to  the  trade 
between  England  and  China,  but  extending  also  to  the  trade 
between  India  and  China ; no  private  merchant  being  able  to 
send  a ship  from  Calcutta  or  Bombay  to  Canton  without  a license 
from  the  company. 

As  soon  as  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company  of  the 
trade  with  China  ended,  the  British  government  sought  to 
open  direct  communication  with  the  Chinese  govern-  Betiaii  rein. 

. _ tionu  witU 

ment,  and  for  that  purpose  Lord  Napier  was  appointed  china, 
to  proceed  to  China  as  chief  commissioner.  On  his  arrival, 
first  at  Macao  and  then  at  Canton,  in  July,  1834,  Lord  Napier, 
according  to  instructions,  addressed  himself  to  the  viceroy 
announcing  his  arrival.  Instead,  however,  of  receiving  a cordial 
reception,  he  only  met  with  a contemptuous  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  celestials  to  recognise  either  his  character 
or  his  mission.  Might  not  such  a reception  be  ascribed  to  the 
fact  that,  instead  of  sending  a civili.an,  we  sent  a military  officer, 
backed  by  marines  and  men-of-war?  Whatever  be  the  reason. 
Lord  Napier,  indignant  at  the  Chinese  government,  forthwith  re- 
quested the  superior  officer  to  proceed  with  the  ‘Imogene’  and 
‘ Andromache  ’ to  the  anchorage  of  the  trade  at  Whampoa ; but, 
as  the  frigates  passed  the  batteries  off  the  Boca  Tigris,  fire  was 
opened  upon  them,  and  thus  in  an  instant  we  passed  from  peace 
to  war.  Notwithst.anding  this  encounter,  the  local  government 
of  Canton  agreed  that  trade  should  be  reopened,  provided  the 
chief  commissioner  would  retire  from  Wh.ampoa  to  Macao ; and 
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♦ wo  edicts  were  published,  calling  on  the  English  merchants  to 
elect  a taepan,  or  a commercial  chief,  to  control  the  English 
shipping,  and  to  prevent  smuggling ; but  no  notice  was  taken 
of  such  edicts.  Meanwhile,  Lord  Napier  died  at  Macao,  and 
Mr.  Davis,  who  had  long  been  resident  in  China,  succeeded 
him.  In  1835,  Mr.  Davis  embarked  for  England,  leaving 
Sir  George  Robinson  as  his  successor,  and  for  a couple  of  years 
nothing  occurred  to  disturb  the  amicable  relations  between 
Britain  and  China. 

A cause,  however,  of  great  annoyance  and  difficulty  between 
the  two  countries,  was  the  smuggling  of  opium  in  open 
Theopinm  violation  of  the  imperial  laws  of  China.  So  far  as 
trade.  Indian  government  was  concerned  the  opium  mo- 

nopoly was  from  the  first  a simple  question  of  revenue.  The 
poppy  had  been  cultivated  in  India  for  centuries,  and  under 
the  Mogul  dynasty  a considerable  revenue  was  derived  from 
opium.  When  the  subject  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Bengal  government  in  1786  Lord  Cornwallis  decided  that  the 
best  method  of  raising  a revenue  from  opium  was  by  a system 
of  monopoly  from  the  ryots  or  native  cultivators ; and,  in 
order  to  secure  the  most  effectual  supervision  and  control, 
the  cultivation  of  the  poppy  was  confined  to  the  provinces  of 
Behar  and  Benares.  China  had  long  been  an  open  market 
for  opium ; but  the  Turkey  opium  and  Malva  opium  sent 
from  Central  India  threatened  to  destroy  the  revenue  of  the 
Indian  government,  and  therefore  in  self-preservation  it  en- 
tered into  treaties  with  many  independent  states  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  tlie  cultivation  of  the  poppy  by  payment 
of  stipulated  sums  to  the  rulers  of  such  states.  These  treaties 
lasted  till  1830,  and  after  that  the  government  ceased  to 
interfere  with  the  culture  of  the  poppy,  and  for  a specified 
sum  granted  a pass  which  secured  a free  transit  to  a chest 
of  opium  from  Malacca  to  Bombay.  What,  however,  the 
Indian  government  had  not  attempted,  viz.  the  smuggling  of 
opium  into  China,  the  English  merchant  had  vigorously  pur- 
sued. The  first  small  adventure  of  the  kind  was  attempted  in 
1733.  In  1780  an  opium  depot  was  established  in  Lark’s 
Bay,  and  soon  after  a direct  shipment  was  made  to  Canton, 
which  produced  considerable  profit.  As  yet,  however,  the 
importation  of  opium  into  China  was  permitted  at  a fi.tcd 
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duty,  and  the  transaction  was  therefore  only  an  eva.sion  of  the 
revenue  lasv. 

But  in  1796,  in  consequence  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
drug  on  the  health  and  morals  of  the  people,  the  emperor 
issued  a proclamation  prohibiting  the  use  of  opium,  rrohiwtion 

11  1*  • r*i  *11^1* 

as  well  as  the  importation  of  the  same.  And  nnding,  opium, 
that  the  prohibition  was  constantly  set  at  nought  by  smugglers, 
in  1816  an  edict  was  issued  imposing  penalties  upon  all  foreign 
vessels  which  brought  opium  into  the  Canton  river,  and  bold- 
ing the  Hong  merchants  responsible  both  for  the  discovery 
whether  any  vessel  had  opium  on  board  and  for  the  due  exac- 
tion of  the  penalties.  But  it  made  no  difference.  The 
opium  remained  on  board  the  vessel  at  Whampoa,  and  thence 
the  smugglers  took  it  in  long  boats  pulling  twenty  to  thirty 
muffled  oars,  fully  armed  and  equipped,  in  defiance  of  the 
Mandarin  boats  placed  to  watch  them.  Foiled  in  his  endea- 
vours, the  Chinese  government  resolved  to  compel  opium 
ships  to  retire  from  Whampoa,  but  the  smugglers  retired 
into  the  outer  waters,  where  none  of  the  existing  laws  could 
take  effect  upon  them,  and  resorted  in  the  first  instance  to 
the  anchorage  about  Macao.  Thither,  however,  the  viceroy 
followed  their  movements,  and  they  then  retired  to  Lintin, 
which  became  the  place  of  constant  resort  and  permanent 
anchorage  of  the  foreign  vessels  connected  with  the  opium 
traffic.  Again,  on  November  3,  1834,  an  imperial  edict  was 
issued,  imposing  penalties  on  those  who  might  take  the  opium 
from  the  ships,  on  the  officers  who  might  be  negligent  in  keep- 
ing  guard,  on  those  who  should  take  fees  for  conniving  at  the 
breach  of  the  law,  and  on  those  who  should  melt  or  prepare 
opium.  And  the  edict  threatened  a complete  stoppage  of  trade 
should  this  smuggling  be  persisted  in  ; but  all  was  to  no  effect. 
On  September  9,  1836,  another  imperial  decree  was  issued,  for- 
mally prohibiting  the  opium  traffic  ; .and  the  viceroy  of  Canton 
also  issued  an  order  against  the  continuance  of  receiving  ships 
in  the  outer  water.  But  the  foreign  merchants  paid  no  regard 
to  the  edict,  .and  their  ships  continued  at  Lintin.  The  Hong 
merchants  having  reported  this  to  the  viceroy,  orders  were 
given  to  expel  such  ships  ; yet  they  remained  in  the  offing  as 
l)efore,  and  smuggling  continued  as  ever,  though  the  seizures 
increa.sed  both  in  the  river  and  on  board  the  foreign  boats. 
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In  1 838,  however,  the  boats  resisted  the  search,  and,  in  defiance 
of  all  laws,  a British  merchant  was  concerned  in  bringing  some 
opium  up  to  Canton,  which  was  discovered  and  seized.  The 
Hong  merchants  interfered,  as  they  were  responsible  for  such 
infractions  of  the  law ; and  matters  were  about  to  become 
critical,  when,  on  July  12,  1838,  Captain  Elliot,  the  British 
superintendent  of  the  trade  of  British  subjects  in  China,  ac- 
companied by  two  ships  of  war,  proceeded  to  Canton  to  seek  a 
reception,  and  forwarded  an  open  letter  for  transmission  to  the 
governor.  But  no  reception  was  granted,  and  a British  boat 
having  passed  the  Boca  Tigris  was  fired  upon. 

A proclamation  was  then  issued  to  foreigners  announcing 
the  arrival  of  an  imperial  commissioner  to  put  a stop  to  the 
con(tar»oon  opium  traffic,  and  forthwith  an  edict  was  issued, 
demanding  the  instant  delivery  of  every  particle  of 
Nanking.  opium,  imder  threat  of  immediate  forfeiture.  The 
edict  was  executed  to  the  letter,  and  Captain  Elliot  having 
required  of  the  merchants  the  surrender  into  his  hands  of  all 
the  opium,  he  gave  up  the  whole  of  it  to  the  Chinese  officials, 
and  thus  upwards  of  20,000  chests  of  the  noxious  narcotic 
were  abandoned  and  lost.  But  no  sooner  did  one  trouble  end 
than  another  began.  In  August  an  affray  took  place  at  Macao, 
between  English  sailors  and  Chinese  villagers,  in  which  a Chinese 
was  killed.  Commissioner  Lin  demanded  that  the  murderer 


should  be  given  up,  but  Captain  Elliot  refused.  And  in  re- 
taliation the  commissioner  prohibited  any  provision  or  other 
articles  t<J  be  supplied  to  the  British  at  Macao ; in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  superintendent  left  Macao  and  invited 
all  who  wished  to  quit  the  place  to  follow  him.  Further 
complications  afterwards  arose,  and  in  tlie  end  a war  arose, 
which  was  concluded  by  the  treaty  of  Nanking  on  Augiist  29, 
1 842,  by  which  British  subjects  were  allowed  to  trade  at  Canton, 
Amoy,  Foochowfoo,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong  was 
ceded  to  Britain,  the  value  of  the  opium  confiscated,  six 
million  dollars,  was  repaid,  the  monopoly  of  the  Hong  mer- 
chants abolished,  and  three  million  dollars  due  by  them  re- 
paid, and  an  indemnity  of  twelve  million  dollars  agreed  to  be 
paid  between  1843  and  1845. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  COLONIAL  TRADE. 

Colonial  Legislation. — Custom  Duties  in  the  Colonies. — The  Sugar 
Duties. — Differential  Duties. — Free  and  Slave  Labour. — Consumption  of 
Slave-grown  Produce. 


Thebe  remained  much  to  be  done  as  regards  colonial  legisla- 
tion. Although  Mr.  Huskisson  intendetl  that  there  should  be  an 
open  trade  between  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries,  coioniai 
he  did  not  enact  this  by  positive  legislation.  He  only 
gave  power  to  the  crown  to  adopt  open  trade  with  any  country 
willing  to  meet  us  on  equitable  terms ; and,  in  consequence  of 
this  measure,  the  crown  entered  into  treaties  with  foreign 
powers  with  respect  to  the  navigation  laws.  But  this  recipro- 
city principle  was  after  all  of  limited  application.  Many 
countries  had  no  advantages  to  offer  us  in  exchange.  Many 
were  shut  up  in  their  own  mistaken  views  of  commercial 
policy ; and,  with  all  these,  the  commerce  of  the  colonies  was 
hermetically  shut.  Was  it  wise  to  cripple  our  own  trade,  or 
the  trade  of  our  colonies,  because  foreign  countries  chose  to 
cripple  theirs  ? There  was  an  obvious  fallacy  in  the  reciprocity 
principle.  It  seemed  indeed  plausible,  and  even  reasonable, 
but  it  did  not  stand  the  test  of  scrutiny.  Its  advocates  said  : 
‘ We  are  friends  to  free  trade  ; we  grant  all  the  benefit  which 
you  tell  us  will  arise  from  an  unrestricted  interchange  of 
commodities  between  different  nations ; we  agree  to  all  your 
reasoning ; but,  in  order  that  there  should  bo  a free  inter- 
change, it  is  necessary  that  the  removal  of  our  restricted 
regulations  should  bo  met  by  corresponding  measures  on  the 
part  of  other  nations.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  we  are  giving 
away  the  advantage  we  possess  of  supplying  at  least  ourselves 
with  our  own  productions ; we  throw  open  our  ports  to  receive 
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the  produce  of  the  industry  of  foreign  countries,  whilst  they 
shut  their  gates  to  ours,  and  we  destroy  oxur  national  industry 
in  those  articles  in  the  production  of  which  foreigners  excel 
us  without  their  becoming  in  their  turn  customers  of  ours.’ 
But  as  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson  observed,  ‘ The  fallacy  of  this 
reasoning  lies  in  this:  these  gentlemen  misimderstand  the 
nature  of  trade.  In  order  to  buy  we  must  also  sell.  We  may 
open  our  ports  to  the  silks  and  wines  of  France,  to  the  com 
of  Germany  and  Bussia,  to  the  drugs  of  Asia  and  of  India ; 
r but  we  can  get  no  pound’s  worth  of  any  commodity  without 

giving  in  return  a pound’s  worth  of  our  own  productions.  Our 
manufacturers  will  give  away  nothing ; they  will  not  send  their 
goods  to  foreign  ports  without  getting  an  equivalent  in  return ; 
and  I will  venture  to  say  that  tlie  producers  of  foreign  com- 
modities of  French  silks,  of  German  cloth,  with  which,  accord- 
ing to  these  gentlemen,  this  country  has  been  and  will  be 
overwhelmed,  are  as  little  likely  to  make  a present  to  the 
Britisli  consumer  of  their  hard  worked  produce  without  taking 
in  return  the  staple  articles  of  this  country.’  Unfortimately, 
whilst  we  were  discussing  the  point  the  colonies  were  suffering. 
But  there  was  another  colonial  grievance  which  also  demanded 
correction. 

Some  of  our  British  colonies,  especially  the  West  Indies 
and  Canada,  had  a customs  legislation  framed  exclusively  for 
ca.tom  the  interest  of  the  mother  country.  No  article  was 

chitiM  in  tb«  , t i« 

ooioDtei.  more  important  to  the  West  Indies  for.  ordinary  con- 
sumption than  fish,  yet  no  fish  was  allowed  to  be  imported 
except  the  produce  of  our  fisheries.  Lumber,  staves,  and 
other  articles  necessary  for  manufactures,  as  well  as  flour  and 
provisions,  were  charged  the  immoderate  rates  of  30  to 
40  per  cent.,  and  foreign  manufactures  had  to  pay  a duty 
of  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  Not  only,  therefore,  were  many 
colonies  precluded  from  having  direct  relations  with  foreign 
countries,  but  they  had  to  pay  for  such  goods  as  they 
received  a high  and  heavy  tax  to  benefit  the  manufacturers 
of  Great  Britain.  Nor  was  there  any  uniformity  in  the 
leiying  of  such  duties.  Whilst  the  West  Indies  and  Canada 
charged  from  30  to  40  per  cent.,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
New  South  Wales  charged  only  from  3 to  10  per  cent.  It  was 
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reserved  for  Mr.  Labouchere,  in  1841,  to  effect  a great  reform 
by  doing  away  with  all  prohibitions,  and  reducing  the  duties 
to  very  moderate  amounts.  In  introducing  his  measure  Mr. 
Labouchere  justly  said,  ‘ We  have  to  legislate  for  a great 
empire,  whose  intere.sts  are  deeply  affected  by  the  trade  regu- 
lations which  we  lay  down  ; and  it  is  important  that  the 
empire  should  know  that  the  spirit  in  which  We  legislate  for  it 
is  not  a feeling  of  narrow  jealousy,  watching  only  the  peculiar 
interests  of  those  whom  we  represent,  but  a wide  and  compre- 
hensive desire  to  confer  equal  benefit  on  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  on  all  the  various  classes  of  its  multifarious  people.  I 
cannot  forget  that  it  is  by  perseverance  in  a system  of  mono- 
poly and  exclusion  that  other  great  colonial  empires  have 
fallen  to  pieces.  A great  colonial  empire  is  indeed  glorious, 
but  it  is  at  least  uncertain  ; and  the  only  way  in  which  colonial 
possessions  are  to  be  kept  together  is  by  acting  towards  them 
all  in  a spirit  of  equal  and  impartial  justice,  treating  them  all 
with  parental  kindness,  not  allowing  any  favourite  in  the  family, 
and  considering  their  greatness  and  their  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness our  prosperity  and  happiness.’  The  proposals  of  the 
government  did  not  meet  with  much  opposition,  and  thus 
another  great  advance  was  made  in  the  adoption  of  a just 
policy  towards  the  colonies.* 

Another  important  measure  connected  with  the  colonies 
was  the  equalisation  of  the  sugar  duties.  In  1836  the 
duties  on  East  and  West  India  sugar  were  already  equalised, 
but  not  so  the  duties  on  colonial  and  foreign  sugar.  Thc«agnr 
It  was  only  during  the  reign  of  King  James  that 
sugar  was  specially  mentioned  in  our  tarifiF,  and  for  a 
long  time  the  importation  was  unimportant.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  the  quantity  imported 
was  4,000,000  cwt.,  and  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war, 
from  1801  to  1814,  the  average  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  only  18  lbs.  7 oz.  for  each  individual,  the  average 
rate  of  duty  being  26s.  2d.  per  cwt.  After  the  war,  the 
social  condition  of  the  people  being  far  from  satisfactory,  the 
consumption  somewhat  lessened,  whilst  our  policy  of  excluding 
all  foreign  grown  sugar,  and  especially  slave-grown  sugar, 

' 1 & 2 Viet.  c.  113. 
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by  a prohibitory  duty  of  3/.  3s.  per  cwt.,  rendered  any  chance 
of  improvement  morally  impossible.  A differential  duty  was 
also  imposed  upon  Mauritius  and  East  India  sugar,  which  con- 
tinued till  1825  as  regards  Mauritius,  and  till  1836  as  regards 
the  East  India.  In  1840,  Mr.  Ewart  moved  that  all  British 
sugar  should  be  charged  a duly  of  24s.,  and  all  foreign  sugar 
a duty  of  34s.  per  cwt.,  but  the  motion  was  lost  by  27  to 
122.  On  May  7,  1841,  Lord  John  Kussell  described  the  con- 
dition of  the  British  West  Indies  after  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  showed  how,  after  a momentary  state  of  suspense,  those 
colonies  had  already  returned  to  a state  of  prosperity.  He 
described  the  distress  which  existed  in  the  manufacturing 
districts;  a considerable  portion  of  the  work’ing  population  of 
the  coimtry  being  unable  to  enjoy  the  ordinary  necessaries 
and  comforts  of  life.  The  revenue  was,  moreover,  declining. 
The  taxes  were  not  producing  as  much  as  was  required  ; and  he 
moved  that,  ‘ Considering  that  it  is  practicable  to  supply  the 
present  inadequacy  of  the  revenue  to  meet  the  expenditure  of 
the  country  by  a judicious  alteration  of  protective  and  differ- 
ential duties  without  any  material  increase  in  the  public  bur- 
dens, such  a course  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House,  proraote 
the  interests  of  trade,  afford  relief  to  the  industrious  classes, 
and  is  best  calculated  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
faith  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  people.’  But  a strenuous 
opposition  was  made  to  the  projwsal,  not  only  by  the  advocates 
of  a restrictive  policy,  but  by  those  who  had  been  the  earnest 
advocates  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Sir.  Gladstone  led  the  opposition ; and  Lord  Sandon  proposed 
the  amendment,  ‘That,  considering  the  efforts  and  sacrifices 
which  Parliament  and  the  country  have  made  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  and  slavery,  with  the  earnest  hope  that 
their  exertions  and  example  might  lead  to  the  mitigation  and 
final  extinction  of  those  evils  in  other  countries,  this  Hou.se  is 
not  prepared,  especially  with  the  present  prospect  of  the  supply 
of  sugar  from  British  possessions,  to  adopt  the  measure  pro- 
posed by  Her  Majesty’s  Goverumont  for  the  reduction  of  duty 
on  foreign  sugar.’  For  eight  nights  did  the  Commons  dckite 
this  important  question,  and  the  issue  was  the  defeat  of  Lord 
John  Russell’s  motion  by  281  to  317.  Immediately  after. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  moved  a vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
ministry,  and,  after  another  five  nights’  struggle,  it  was  carried 
by  312  to  311,  the  majority  of  1 thus  ousting  the  liberal 
cabinet. 

Defeated  by  so  slight  a majority,  the  effort  for  the  equali- 
sation of  the  sugar  duties  was  renewed  speedily  after.  In 
1842  Mr.  Labouchere  moved  that  colonial  sugjir  be  charged 
20s.,  and  foreign  sugar  30s.,  and  the  motion  was  lost  by  164 
to  245.  In  1843  Mr.  Ilawcs  proposed  a differential 
duty  of  10s.,  and  he  lost  his  motion  by  122  to  203. 

In  March,  1844,  the  member  for  Taunton  proposed  the  admis- 
sion of  Brazilian  sugar  at  the  same  duty  as  colonial,  and  he 
again  lost  the  motion  by  132  to  205.  And  in  June,  1844, 
Lord  John  Russell’s  motion  for  a duty  of  24s.  on  British  sugar, 
and  34s.  on  foreign,  Wiis  lost  by  a majority  of  69.  In  that 
year,  however,  the  first  inroad  was  made  on  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  sugar  by  discriminating  between  sugar  the  growth  of 
China,  Java,  or  Manilla,  or  of  any  other  foreign  countries 
which  her  majesty  in  council  shall  have  declared  to  be  admis- 
sible as  not  being  the  produce  of  slave  labour  and  other  foreign 
sugar.  Lord  John  Russell  insistiug  upon  making  no  such  dis- 
tinction, but  placing  the  produce  of  all  countries  on  an  equal 
footing. 

In  1845  Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced  his  measure  on  the  sugar 
duty,  proposing  to  reduce  the  duty  on  British  West  India, 
Mauritius,  and  East  India  sugar  from  1^.  5s.  to  16s. 
and  14s.  per  cwt.  according  to  quality,  foreign  free  “)*»«•»>«<«•• 
labour  from  3i.  3s.  to  ll.  8s.  and  1/.  3s.  4cZ.,  and  other  foreign 
sugar  from  3l.  6s.  l^(i.  to  Zl.  3s.  And  again  Lord  John  Russell 
moved  as  an  amendment,  ‘ That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
House  that  the  plan  proposed  by  Her  Majesty’s  government  in 
reference  to  the  sugar  duties  professes  to  keep  up  a distinction 
between  foreign  free  labour  and  foreign  slave  labour  sugar,  - 
which  is  impracticable  and  illusory;  and,  without  adequate 
benefit  to  the  consumer,  tends  so  greatly  to  impair  the  revenue 
as  to  render  the  removal  of  the  income  and  property  tax  at 
the  end  of  three  years  extremely  uncertain  and  improbable.’ 
The  amendment,  however,  was  lost  by  94  to  236.  Again  in 
July,  1845,  Viscount  Palmerston  moved  for  an  address  to  the 
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crown,  praying  that  ‘ Spanish  subjects  be  permitted  to  import 
into  the  United  Kingdom  all  the  productions  of  the  territories 
of  the  Spanish  crown,  paying  thereupon  no  higher  duty  or 
customs  than  those  which  are  paid  by  the  subjects  or  citizens 
of  the  most  favoured  nations  on  the  production  of  like  articles 
being  the  productions  of  the  territories  or  possessions  of  such 
nations; ’and  he  lost  the  motion  by  87  to  175.  And  so  the 
differential  duty  continued  till  in  August,  1846,  Lord  John 
Russell  reduced  the  duty  on  slave  labour  sugar  from  3/.  3.s. 
to  2l.  2s.,  and  in  1848  finally  equalised  the  duties  on  all  free 
"■  and  slave  labour  sugars.  The  results  of  these  reforms  in  the 
sugar  duties  will  hereafter  appear  in  an  immense  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  sugar,  in  a great  expansion  of  the  revenue, 
and  more  especially  in  an  increased  trade  with  all  producing 
countries.  A great  change  indeed  took  place  in  this  branch 
of  industry ; and  another  proof  was  afforded  of  tlie  sound- 
ness of  the  doctrine  that  high  duties  are  injurious  rather  than 
beneficial  to  the  revenue,  by  checking  the  consumption  and 
restricting  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

An  interesting  moral  problem  was  before  the  legislature  in 
this  discussion  on  the  sugar  duties.  Slavery  was  a great 
conMmp-  wrong,  a crying  evil,  and  the  nation  cheerfully  {xiid 
grownsuttar.  twenty  millions  to  get  rid  of  it  in  all  the  colonies. 
Treaties  had  been  concluded  with  foreign  countries  for  the  ex- 
' tinction  of  the  slave  trade,  and  a fleet  of  vessels  was  maintained 
at  great  expense,  to  prevent  the  carrying  of  slaves.  Should 
we,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  open  the  British  market  to  the  slave 
, produce  of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  and  thus  undo  with  one  hand 
, what  we  did  with  the  other  ? No,  said  the  West  India  planter, 
interested  in  his  monopoly.  Certainly  not,  siiid  the  philan- 
thropic abolitionist.  But  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that 
the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  foreign  sugar  into  the 
United  Kingdom  had  o|X!rated  to  the  discouragement  of  slavery 
in  the  sugar  producing  colonies.  We  were  moreover  receiving 
thankfully  any  quantity  of  cotton,  and  had  no  objection  to  the 
" importation  of  tobacco,  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  were  also  the  produce  of  slave  labour.  And  all  the 
while  we  were  narrowing  the  supply  of  one  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  to  the  masses  of  the  people,  which  they  could  ill  spare. 
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Thia  was  indeed  demanding  a sacrifice  too  great  for  an  oiyect 
of  doubtful  utility,  and  the  differential  duties  had  eventually 
to  lx;  abandoned.'  Years  had  to  pass  before  slavery  was  abol- 
ished by  Spain  aud  Portugal,  and  before  the  smuggling  of 
slaves  from  Africa  was  effectually  suppressed.  But  a higher 
restraint  than  prohibitions  or  high  duties  was  the  verdict  of 
the  world  against  the  institution  of  slavery.  Whatever  be  the 
interest  at  stake,  no  civilised  nation  can  with  impunity  act  in 
opposition  to  the  moral  sense  of  mankind,  or  the  dictates  of 
religion  and  humanity. 

' Tlie  sugar  duties  have  been  subj.rted  to  great  chaugea.  After  the  equalization 
of  duties  on  slave  labour  and  free  labour  sugar,  a distinction  was  introduced  in 
1845  between  sugar  equal  to  white  clayed  and  not  equal  to  white  clayod,  the  rates 
varying  also  according  to  the  countries  whence  sugar  was  imported.  In  1854,  this 
farther  distinction  was  abolished,  and  after  other  changes,  from  May  2,  1870,  the 
duties  have  been  estuhlishod  at  6s.  id.  fur  unrefined  first  class ; 5s.  3<f.  for  sicuiid 
class  ; 4s.  9<f.  for  tbinl  class  ; 4s.  per  cwt.  fur  fuurth  class,  including  juice;  Is.  9</. 
fur  molasses ; and  6s.  per  cwt.  for  sugar  refined  aud  candy. 
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1842-1857. 

riiOM  SIR  ROBERT  PEEL’S  ADMINISTRATION 

TO 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CRISIS  OF  18o7. 

CiiArrEU  I.  (1841-18, iO).  SIR  RORERT  PEEL’S  COMMERCIAL 
REEORMS. 

„ II.  (1844  and  1845).  THE  BANK  CHARTER  ACT. 

„ III.  (1846-1849).  REPEAL  OF  CORN  AND  NAVIGATION 
LAWS. 

„ IV.  (1847).  A COMMERCIAL  CRISIS. 

„ V.  (1851-1867).  UNIVERSAL  EXIlIIilTIONS. 

„ VI.  (1847-1851).  GOLD  DISCOVERIES  IN  CALIFORNIA 
AND  AUSTRALIA. 

„ VII.  (1851-1860).  COMMERCIAL  IAW’.S. 

„ VIII.  (1852).  MR.  GLADSTONE’S  BUDGET. 

„ I.\.  (1854-1855).  THE  RU&SIAN  WAR. 

„ X.  (1855-1858).  TR.ADE  WITH  THE  EAST. 

„ XI.  (1857).  ANOTHER  COMMERCIAL  CRLSLS. 
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SUMMARY. 


1842-1867. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a period  in  our  commercial  survey  richer  in 
events  and  more  memorable  for  itnprovementa  than  any  of  the  preceding 
ones.  A tentative  and  experimental  commercial  policy  gave  place  to  a 
bold  and  independent  action  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty’s  government. 
Sir  Rol)ert  Peel,  urged  by  the  Anti- Com  Law  Lc.ogue,  and  stimulated 
by  the  distress  in  Ireland,  openly  adopted  the  maxims  of  free  trade, 
and,  under  his  guidance,  the  corn  laws  were  abolished,  the  tariff  was 
remodelled,  and  the  principle  of  protection  abandoned.  The  increa.se 
of  trade  which  followed  largely  developed  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
The  banking  laws,  which  gave  rise  to  so  much  conflict  of  opinion, 
were  systematised.  An  extensive  railway  system  was  established ; and, 
though  more  tlian  one  crisis  tried  severely  the  public  and  private 
credit  of  the  nation,  trade  and  industry  made  stejxdy  progress.  The 
universal  exhibitions  also  exercised  a most  beneficial  influence.  And 
the  discovery  of  rich  mines  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia  sup- 
plied a welcome  addition  to  the  metallic  currency  of  the  world.  Un- 
happily, Sir  Robert  Peel  was  cut  off  by  a sad  accident  in  tlie  midst  of 
his  illustrious  career;  but  his  mantle  could  not  have  fallen  into  worthier 
hands  than  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s,  a financier  and  economi.st  of  the  highest 
order,  who  still  more  largely  secured  for  the  nation  a free  access  to 
the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  world. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SIR  ROBERT  PEEL'S  COMMERCIAL  REFORMS. 

1841-1850. 

Aceeitfiion  of  Sir  Roticrt  Peel. — Inaugaration  of  Eronomic  Reforms. — Tbs 
Com  Lows. — State  of  the  Revenue  and  Esponditure — The  British  Tariff. 

— The  Income  Tax. — More  (’ommercial  Reforms. — Reciprocity  of  Foreign 
Countries. — Export  of  Machinery. 

The  day  had  arrived  when  the  government  of  the  country 
had  to  be  confided  to  the  great  Conservative  party  in  the 
House.  For  some  time  past  the  administration  of  sir  Robert 
Lord  Melixtume  had  shown  unmistakable  signs  of  istnuion. 
inherent  weakness,  and  its  opponents,  counting  among  them 
such  men  as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Stanley,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
Disraeli,  were  decidedly  gaining  strength  and  influence.  The 
Conservative  party  is  supposed  to  regard  with  suspicion  if  not 
with  dislike  the  liberal  tendencies  of  the  nation,  and  they 
certainly  resisted  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  the  emancipation  of  Roman 
Catholics.  Yet  a memorable  Conservative  administration  is 
before  us,  which  inaugurated  an  era  of  great  prosperity,  and 
one  which,  under  the  presiding  genius  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  has 
ever  since  been  held  in  grateful  remembrance  for  the  practicjil 
wisdom  which  it  displayed,  and  the  lx)ld  and  vigorous  commer- 
cial and  financial  policy  it  carried  into  effect.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  already  gained  for  himself  a high  reputation  as  a statesman. 
As  a member  of  the  Bullion  Committee  of  1810,  as  under-secre- 
tary for  the  colonies  during  the  most  trying  years  of  the  conti- 
nental war,  as  secretary  for  Ireland,  in  all  these  capacities,  lie 
proved  himself  an  able  minister  and  an  economist  of  much 
practical  wisdom  ; and  it  was  a good  omen  for  the  country  when, 
in  SeptemW  1841,  at  a time  of  much  financial  anxiety.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  called  to  take  the  helm  of  the  state. 

There  was  something  novel  and  encouraging  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne  which  opened  the  laliours  of  the  new  admin is- 
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tration.  ‘Her  Jlajesty  is  anxious  that  this  object,  viz.  the  in- 
iMumirm.  trease  of  the  public  revenue,  should  be  effected  in  the 
manner  least  burdensome  to  her  people ; and  it  has 
appeared  to  Her  Majesty,  after  full  debberation,  that 
you  may  at  this  jimcture  properly  direct  your  attention  to  the 
revision  of  duties  affecting  the  productions  of  foreign  coimtries. 
It  will  be  for  you  to  consider,  whether  some  of  the  duties  are 
not  so  trifling  in  amount  as  to  be  unproductive  to  the  revenue, 
while  they  are  vexatious  to  commerce.  You  may  further 
examine  whether  the  principle  of  prohibition,  in  which  others 
of  these  duties  are  foimded,  be  not  carried  to  an  extent  inju- 
rioiis  alike  to  the  income  of  the  state  and  the  interest  of  the 
people.  Her  Majesty  is  desirous  that  you  should  consider  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  trade  in  com.  It  will  be  for  you  to 
determine  whether  those  laws  do  not  aggravate  the  natural 
fluctuation  of  supply,  whether  they  do  not  embarrass  trade, 
derange  currency,  and  by  their  operation  diminish  the  comfort 
and  increase  tlie  privations  of  the  great  body  of  the  community.’ 
Surely  this  was  a programme  more  liberal  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  a Conservative  ministry ; but  the  temper 
of  the  people  and  the  exigencies  of  the  time  demanded  that 
and  a great  deal  more.  Gloom  and  discontent  prevailed  exten- 
sively throughout  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  Anti-Com- 
I>aw  Leagtie  had  by  this  time  become  formidable.  The  demand 
was  loud  and  imperious  for  cheap  food,  and  the  total  repeal  of 
the  com  laws.  And  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  announcement  of 
the  ministerial  measure  some  five  hundred  deputies  from  the 
Anti-Com-Law  Associations  in  the  metropolis  and  provinces 
went  in  procession  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  were  refused 
admittance.  I'et  with  all  this  the  government  was  not  discon- 
certed, and  with  imperturbable  gravity  Sir  Roliert  Peel  exposed 
the  policy  of  the  cabinet  on  the  com  laws. 

At  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  attach  much  weight  to 
the  influence  of  these  laws.  In  his  speech  in  the  House,  he 
said  that  to  his  mind  the  question  was  not  so  much  what 
was  the  price  of  food,  as  what  was  the  command 
which  the  labouring  classes  of  the  population  had  of 
all  that  constituted  the  enjoyments  of  life.  His  belief  and 
the  iM'lief  of  his  colleagues  was,  that  it  was  important  for  the 
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country  to  take  care  that  the  main  source  of  the  supply  of  com 
should  be  derived  from  domestic  agriculture.  And  he  con- 
tended that  a certain  amount  of  protection  was  absolutely 
re<iuired  for  tliat  industry.  But  he  made  a most  important 
avowal,  one  which  no  Protectionist  ministry  had  ever  made, 
tliat  protection  should  not  be  retained  for  the  special  benefit  of 
any  particular  class,  but  only  for  the  advantage  of  the  nation 
at  large,  and  in  so  far  only  as  was  consistent  with  the  general 
welfare  of  all  classes  of  society.  Sir  Robert  Peel  then  entered 
on  the  extent  of  such  protection,  and  having  taken  54s.  to 
58s.  per  quarter,  as  the  price  at  which  com  should  range  for  a 
fair  remuneration  to  the  agriculturist,  he  asked — Shall  the 
com  laws  be  based  on  a sliding  scale,  or  on  a fixed  duty  ? A 
sliding  scale  was  introduced  in  France  in  1819,  one  had  been 
adopted  in  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  other  countries, 
and  it  seemed  to  have  the  advantage  of  adapting  itself  to 
every  circumstance.  But  experience  did  not  confirm  the  hopes 
entertained  of  its  working.  It  did  not  hinder  prices  falling 
lower  than  was  wanted  in  years  of  abundance,  or  rising  higher 
than  was  desirable  in  years  of  scarcity ; and  it  had  the  same 
prejudicial  effect  as  every  corn  law  of  causing  the  cultiva- 
tion of  land  to  be  regulated,  not  by  its  inherent  capacity, 
but  by  the  amount  of  forced  stimulus  given  to  it  by  the 
legislature.  Besides  these  radical  defects,  the  ohjections  urged 
against  the  sliding  scale  were,  that  the  reduction  of  duty  was 
so  rapid  as  to  hold  out  temptation  to  fraud ; that  it  operated 
as  an  inducement  to  retain  com,  or  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  the  averages ; that  the  rapid  decline  of  the  duty 
was  injurious  to  the  consumer,  the  producer,  the  revenue,  and 
the  commerce  of  the  country ; that  it  was  injimious  to  the  con- 
sumer because,  when  com  was  at  a high  price,  say  between  66s. 
and  70s.,  and  just  when  it  would  be  for  the  public  advantage 
that  com  should  be  liberated  for  the  purpose  of  consumption, 
the  joint  operation  of  increased  price  and  diminished  duty  in- 
duced the  holders  to  keep  it  back,  in  the  hope  of  realising 
the  price  of  upwards  of  70s.  and  so  paying  only  Is.  duty;  that 
it  operated  injuriously  to  the  agricultural  interest  because  it 
held  out  a temptation  to  keep  back  com  until  it  could  be 
suddenly  entered  for  consumption  at  the  lowest  amount  of  duty. 
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when  agriculture  lost  the  protection  which  the  law  in- 
tended it  should  possess ; that  it  was  injurious  to  the  revenue 
l>ecause,  instead  of  com  being  entered  for  home  consumption 
when  it  arrived,  it  was  retained  until  it  could  be  introduced 
at.  la.,  the  revenue  losing  the  difference  between  la.  and  the 
amount  of  duty  which  would  otherwise  have  been  levied  ; that 
it  was  iujurious  to  commerce  because,  when  com  was  grown  at 
a distance,  in  America  for  instance,  the  grower  was  subject  to 
the  disadvantage,  that  before  his  cargo  arrived  in  this  country 
the  sudden  entries  of  wheat  at  la.  duty  from  countries  nearer 
England  might  have  so  diminished  the  price  and  increased  the 
duty,  as  to  cause  his  speculation  to  prove  not  only  a failure 
but  ruinous.  These  were  formidable  objections  to  any  sliding 
scale,  but  between  a gradual  and  a fixed  rate  of  duty  there  was 
not  a material  difference.  A fixed  duty  of  8a.  per  qimrter  was 
too  low  as  a protection  in  time  of  abundance,  and  was  in  effect 
a prohibitory  duty  in  time  of  scarcity.  Nor  was  it  possible  to 
maintain  more  than  a nominal  duty  when  prices  began  to  rise. 
It  was  indeed  difficult  to  strike  the  balance  of  advantage  and 
inconvenience  between  the  sliding  scale  and  the  fixed  duty, 
and,  on  the  whole.  Sir  Robert  Peel  favoured  the  principle  of 
the  sliding  scale,  that  is,  of  making  the  duty  upon  com  vary 
inversely  with  the  price  in  the  home  market,  taking  the 
average  of  the  market  prices  from  returns  collected  by  excise 
officers.  Having  fixed  20s.  duty  when  the  average  price  of 
wheat  was  50s.  and  51s.  per  quarter,  he  made  that  duty  fall 
by  a reduction  of  Is.  a quarter  as  the  average  price  rose  Is. 
with  some  slight  modifications,  so  that  the  duty  should  be  only 
Is.  per  quarter,  when  the  price  of  wheat  rose  to  73s.  a quarter 
and  upwards,  and  a Bill  so  framed  he  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  House  was  not  prepared  at  the  time  for  a 
very  liberal  measure.  Lord  John  Russell’s  motion  for  a fixed 
duty  was  not  more  popular ; and  therefore,  notwithstanding  a 
few  expressions  of  dissatisfaction,-  the  government  proposal  was 
well  received.  Lord  John  Russell’s  amendment  was  lost  by 
226  to  349,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  bill  pjissed  into  law.'  But 
the  country  was  not  satisfied.  Meetings  continued  to  be  held 
in  the  manufiicturing  districts,  and  Mr.  Villiers,  stimulated  by 

' 5 & 6 Viet.  c.  14. 
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the  representations  and  efforts  of  the  Anti-Com-Tjaw  League, 
again  brought  forward  his  motion  for  the  total  repeal  of  the 
com  laws,  which  was  again  lost  by  the  enormous  majority  of 
90  to  393.  The  battle  of  the  com  laws  had  by  this  time 
become  violent  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  and  Mr.  Villiers 
was  not  likely  to  be  dispirited  by  the  result  of  this  division. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  the  vain  attempt  to  render  a com  law 
acceptable  that  the  commercial  administration  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  will  be  rememljered.  That  was  at  best  a tern-  suteoMhu 

. T • 1 revennt*  ami 

porary  and  transitory  measure.  It  is  when  we  con-  expenditure, 
sider  his  financial  policy,  or  the  plan  which  he  devised  for 
improving  the  state  of  the  finances,  and  imparting  new  life  to 
commerce  and  industry,  that  we  recognise  the  breadth  of 
view,  the  sound  wisdom,  and  practical  knowledge  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  possessed.  For  years  past  the  finances  of  the 
country  had  been  allowed  to  get  into  complete  disorder.  An 
annual  deficiency  of  one  or  two  millions  had  become  a chronic 
evil,  and  no  means  of  escape  presented  itself.'  With  a dis- 
affected people,  and  frequent  riots  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, with  a paralysed  trade,  and  wages  reduced  to  the 
minimum,  any  idea  of  imposing  new  taxes,  or  making  those 
existing,  heavier,  was  out  of  the  question.  A temporary  and 
casual  deficiency  might  have  been  met  by  an  issue  of  exchequer 
bills ; but  what  would  have  been  the  use  of  thus  providing 
against  the  difficulty  when  there  was  no  ground  whatever  for 
expecting  any  improvement  ? On  the  other  hand,  to  resort  to 
loans  in  times  of  peace  in  order  to  balance  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  was  equally  inadmi.ssible  ; and  it  would  have  been 
an  expedient  unworthy  of  such  a nation  as  England.  What 
then  was  to  be  done  ? Sir  Robert  Peel  was  alive  to  the  fact, 
that  a timely  and  moderate  reduction  of  taxes  is  favourable 
rather  than  injiu-ious  to  the  revenue.  He  knew  that,  though 
for  the  moment  such  a reduction  might  show  a loss,  the  revenue 
would  soon  recover  itself,  and  probably  exceed  the  amount 
previously  produced.  But,  unfortunately,  the  few  precedents 
he  had  for  such  an  operation,  attempted  in  times  not  very  pros- 
perous, were  not  encouraging.  In  1825,  the  revenue  from 

' The  deficiency  in  the  year  ended  April  6.  1841,  was  1,157,001/.;  in  the  year 
ended  April  5,  1812,  117,027/.;  and  1843,  2,704,510/. 
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wine  amounted  to  2,153,000/!.  The  duty  was  then  reduced 
from  9».  to  4s.  2\d.  per  gallon:  what  was  the  result? 
The  year  after,  the  revenue  was  1,400,000^. ; it  afterwards 
increased  to  1,700,000^.,  but  it  fell  again  to  1,400,000/.  The 
duty  on  tobacco  had  been  reduced  from  4s.  to  3s.  per  lb. 
Before  the  reduction  the  revenue  was  3,378,000/ ; immediately 
after  it  fell  to  2,600,000/.;  and,  though  it  rose  somewhat  from 
that  point,  had  not  reached  the  previous  amount.  Of  course, 
wine  and  tobacco  being  articles  of  luxury,  the  consumption 
could  not  he  so  affected  by  a reduction  of  duty  as  it  would 
be  in  the  case  of  tea,  sugar,  and  other  necessaries  of  life. 
And,  moreover,  the  resources  of  the  country  were  at  that  time 
comparatively  undeveloped.  Still,  such  experience  did  not 
warrant  the  expectation  that  a reduction  of  taxes  would  have 
the  effect  of  filling  the  exchequer. 

But  the  circumstances  of  trade  required  instant  relief,  and 
the  tariff  needed  a thorough  reform  and  simplification.  Two 
ThcDritLih  years  before,  in  1840,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hume, 
a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  duties  levied  on  imports,  and  to  determine 
how  far  they  were  imposed  for  purposes  of  revenue;  and  in 
their  report  the  committee  said,  ‘The  tariff  of  the  United 
Kingdom  presents  neither  congruity  nor  unity  of  purpose : 
no  general  principles  seem  to  have  l>een  applied.  The  tariff 
often  aims  at  incompatible  ends ; the  duties  are  sometimes 
meant  to  be  both  productive  of  revenue  and  for  protection, 
objects  which  are  frequently  inconsistent  with  each  other. 
Hence  they  sometimes  operate  to  the  complete  exclusion 
of  foreign  produce,  and  in  so  far  no  revenue  can  of  course  be 
received ; and  sometimes,  when  the  duty  is  inordinately  high, 
the  amount  of  revenue  is  in  consequence  trifling.  They  do 
not  make  the  receipt  of  revenue  the  main  consideration,  but 
allow  that  primary  object  of  fiscal  regulations  to  be  thwarted 
by  the  attempt  to  protect  a great  variety  of  particular  interests 
at  the  expense  of  revenue,  and  of  the  commercial  intercourse 
with  other  countries.  Whilst  the  tariff  has  been  made  subor- 
dinate to  many  small-producing  interests  at  home  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  revenue,  in  order  to  support  their  interest,  the  same 
principle  of  interference  is  largely  applied,  by  the  various 
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discriminating  duties,  to  the  produce  of  our  colonies,  by  which 
exclusive  advantages  are  given  to  the  colonial  interests  at  the 
expense  of  the  mother  country.’  Such  were  the  general 
features  of  the  tariff,  the  result  of  years  of  careless  legislation 
on  the  subject.  The  fact  was  indeed  too  evident  that  it  was 
necessary  to  prune  the  overburdened  tariff,  and  to  liberate  a 
large  variety  of  articles  from  the  needless  trammels  of  legis- 
lation. 

But  how  to  accomplish  this  without  a handsome  surplus  re- 
venue? h’ortunately  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  not  deterred  by  the 
state  of  the  revenue,  and  determined  to  do  what  was  thc  income 
necessary  for  trade.  And  he  acted  wisely.  Un-  “*• 
trammel  industry  from  the  bonds  of  legal  restrictions,  open 
the  avenue  to  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  there  is  no  fear  but 
the  revenue  will  set  itself  speedily  right.  lie  proposed,  there- 
fore, to  reduce  considerably  all  the  duties  on  the  raw  materials 
of  manufacture,  all  duties  on  goods  partially  or  wholly  manu- 
factured, as  well  as  the  duties  on  timber,  and  all  export  duties, 
together  producing  l,.')00,000i. ; and  to  make  up  this  loss, 
as  well  as  the  original  deficit  in  the  revenue,  amounting  to 
2,570,000^.,  by  an  income  and  property  tax  of  Id.  in  the  pound, 
which  he  expected  would  produce  3,700,000^.;'  by  the  equali- 
sation of  the  stamp  and  spirit  duties,  which  would  give 
400,000^. ; and  by  a small  tax  on  the  exportation  of  coals, 
which  would  give  200,000^.,  making  in  all  4,310,000^.  It  was 
a very  simple  plan,  yet  there  was  profound  wisdom  in  Sir  Rot>ert 
Peel’s  budget.  The  real  value  of  the  reductions  proposed  could 
scarcely  be  estimated  by  the  araoimt  of  relief  in  taxation  they 
each  and  collectively  afforded.  The  great  evil  attending  the 
heavy  taxes  on  raw  materials  was  that  they  put  our  manufac- 
tures in  a disadvantageous  position  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  restricted  the  field  for  the  employment  of  capital 
and  hilwur.  As  was  said  in  the  discussion  on  the  budget, 
suppose  50,000  bead  of  cattle  were  to  be  annually  imported  in 
consequence  of  such  remissions,  such  importation  would  produce 

' Tho  amount  of  duty  nasosacd  in  1843  was  .5,608,348/.  The  amount  of  property 
assessed  was;  .‘teh.dnle  A.  9.5,28 1 497/.;  &.-hcdule  11.46.769,915/.;  .“ioliediilo  0, 
27,609.793/.;  .Schedule  D,  71,330,344/.;  Schfdulc  E,  9,718,454/.  Total, 
251,013.003/. 
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but  a small  effect  on  the  price  of  meat,  but  it  would  create  an 
import  trade  to  the  amount  of  half  a million  of  money,  a trade 
which  in  its  nature  would  tend  to  produce  an  export  trade  in 
return  of  an  equal  amount.  Om  export  trade  is  measured  and 
limited  by  our  import  trade.  If  an  individual  merchant  cannot 
afford  to  send  his  goods  to  other  countries  without  obtaining 
any  return,  neither  can  all  merchants  collectively,  and  the 
country  as  a whole,  afford  to  export  commodities  to  foreign 
countries  if  in  some  shape  or  other  imports  are  not  received 
from  those  countries  in  return.  Reduce  the  duties  on  imports, 
and  you  thereby  promote  the  export  of  our  produce  and  manu- 
factures. Remove  those  taxes  which  burden  our  manufactures, 
and  you  promote  the  importation  of  those  articles  which  are 
necessary  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  nation.  The 
income  tax  might  be  odious,  ‘ inquisitorial,  intolerable,’  yet 
it  was  at  that  time  the  only  means  by  which  reforms  in 
the  tariff  could  be  attempted.  And  the  nation,  having 
balanced  the  evil  and  the  good  of  the  proposal,  and  being 
convinced  that  the  advantages  preponderated,  cheerfully 
accepted  the  government  proposal,  and  the  budget  passed 
triumphantly. 

The  commercial  policy  thus  inaugurated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel 
being  in  perfect  accord  with  sound  economic  principles,  could 
More  Mm.  not  fail  to  be  successful.  From  1841  to  1843,  as  we 
refonui.  have  seen,  there  was  a yearly  deficit  in  the  budget. 
In  the  year  ending  April  5,  1844,  Sir  Robert  Peel  found 
himself  in  possession  of  a handsome  surplus  of  2,600,000^., 
which  was  exceeded  in  the  following  year,  and  continued  at 
a high  point  for  fom  consecutive  years.  The  exports  of 
British  produce,  which  in  1842  had  fallen  to  47,000,000?.,  in- 
creased to  52,000,000?.  in  1843,  to  58,000,000?.  in  1844,  and 
60,000,000?.  in  1845.  The  shipping  entered  and  cleared  in- 
creased from  9,000,000  tons  in  1842  to  12,000,000  tons  in 
1 845.  In  every  way,  financially  and  commercially,  the  results 
fully  realized  the  anticipations  formed,  and  Sir  Robert  was 
encouraged  to  advance  still  further  in  the  same  direction. 
Nothing  important  was  attempted  in  the  budget  of  1843,  but 
in  1844  the  duty  on  wool  was  abolished  ; the  duties  on  currants 
and  coffee  were  reduced,  and  a great  change  was  made  on  the 
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duties  on  marine  insurance.  And  then  the  first  inroad  was 
made  on  the  exclusion  of  foreign  sugar,  by  distinguishing  sugar, 
the  growth  of  China,  Java,  or  Manilla,  or  of  any  other  coun- 
tries which  her  majesty  in  council  shall  have  declared  to  be 
admissible,  as  not  being  the  produce  of  slave  labour,  from 
other  foreign  sugar.  In  1845,  another  still  more  important 
series  of  reform  was  introduced.  The  duty  on  cotton  wool, 
which,  however  slight  and  inappreciable  on  the  coarser  material, 
pressed  rather  heavily  on  the  finer  muslin,  was  abolished.  The 
export  duty  on  coals,  which  had  been  found  vexatious  and 
injurious,  was  removed.  The  timber  duties  were  further  re- 
duced. The  duty  on  glass  was  removed  from  the  tariff,  and  so 
the  duties  on  430  articles  which  produced  little  or  no  revenue, 
including  fibrous  materials,  such  as  silk,  hemp,  and  flax,  furni- 
ture, woods,  cabinet  maker’s  materials,  animal  and  vegetable 
oil,  ores  and  minerals,  &c.  In  1846  the  liberal  policy  was 
further  extended.  Hitherto  our  manufacturers  had  been  bene- 
fited by  the  free  access  granted  to  the  raw  materials.  It  was 
right  to  ask  of  them  to  relinquish  some  at  least  of  the  protect- 
ing duties  still  in  existence.  And  the  duties  on  linen,  woollen, 
and  cotton  manufactures  were  reduced  from  20  to  10  per  cent. 
The  silk  duties,  then  at  30  per  cent.,  were  also  reduced  to  15 
per  cent.  A reduction  was  made  on  the  duties  on  stained 
paper,  on  manufactures  of  metals,  on  earthenware,  on  carriages, 
and  on  manufactures  of  leather;  and  the  duties  on  butter, 
cheese,  and  hops,  were  further  reduced.' 

But  was  it  right  to  effect  all  these  reforms  without  ask- 
ing for  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  foreign  countries  ? For 
years  past  it  was  known  that  Her  Majesty’s  govern-  i^procity 
ment  had  used  every  effort  to  enter  into  treaties  ooantriM. 
with  several  states,  such  as  Brazil,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  France, 
with  a view  to  enter  into  a system  of  mutual  concessions.  In 
1843  and  1844  Mr.  Ricardo  brought  the  subject  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  moved  for  an  address  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty praying  that  Her  Majesty  be  pleased  to  give  directions 
to  her  servants  not  to  enter  into  any  negotiations  with  foreign 

' In  1842  there  were  1.090  nrticleii  and  Bubdiriaions  of  articles  charged  with 
distinct  rates  of  import  duty  in  the  Customs  tariff.  In  1846  the  number  was 
reduced  to  424. 
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powers  which  would  make  any  contemplated  alterations  of  the 
tariff  of  the  United  Kingdom  contingent  on  the  alterations  of 
the  tariff  of  other  ceuntries ; and  e.xpressing  to  Her  Majesty 
the  opinion  of  the  House,  that  the  great  object  of  relieving  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  this  country  and  foreign 
nations  from  all  injurious  restrictions  would  be  best  promoted 
by  regulating  our  own  customs  duties,  as  might  be  most  suit- 
able to  the  hnancial  and  commercial  interests  of  this  country, 
without  reference  to  the  amount  of  duties  which  foreign 
powers  might  think  it  expedient  for  their  own  interest  to  levy 
on  British  goods.  But  in  those  cases  the  government  opposed 
the  motion,  and  Mr.  Ricardo  was  defeated.  Mr.  Gladstone 
especially  defended  the  policy  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  such 
treaties.  Mr,  Gladstone  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  tram- 
melled by  an  abstract  proposition ; and  that  unless  Mr.  Ricardo 
could  show  that  there  were  no  possible  circumstances  in  which 
a commercial  treaty  could  be  aught  other  than  evil,  he  had  no 
right  to  call  upon  the  House  to  affirm  his  resolution.  The 
government,  however,  now  practically  acted  on  the  policy  ad- 
vocated by  JMr,  Ricardo,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  avowed  it  frankly. 

‘ I have  no  guarantee,’  he  said,  ‘ to  give  you  that  other 
countries  will  immediately  follow  our  example.  I give  you 
that  advantage  in  the  argument.  Wearied  with  our  long  and 
unavailing  efforts  to  enter  into  satisfactory  commercial  treaties 
with  other  nations,  we  have  resolved  at  length  to  consult  our 
o\vn  interests,  and  not  to  punish  other  countries  for  the  wrong 
they  do  us,  in  continuing  their  high  duties  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  our  products  and  manufactures,  by  continuing  high 
duties  ourselves,  encouraging  unlawful  trade.  We  have  had 
no  communication  with  any  foreign  government  upon  the 
subject  of  these  reductions.  We  cannot  promise  that  France 
will  immediately  make  a corresponding  reduction  in  her  tariff. 

I cannot  promise  that  Russia  Avill  prove  her  gratitude  to  us  for 
our  reduction  of  duty  on  her  tallow  by  any  diminution  of  her 
duties.  You  may  therefore  say,  in  opposition  to  the  present 
plan,  “ What  is  this  superfluous  liberality,  that  you  are  going 
to  do  away  with  all  these  duties,  and  yet  you  expect  nothing 
in  return?”  I may,  perliaps,  be  told  that  many  foreign 
countries,  since  the  former  rela.xation  of  duties  on  our  part — 
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and  that  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  fact — foreign 
countries,  which  have  benefited  by  oiu"  relaxations,  have  not 
followed  our  example ; nay,  have  not  only  not  followed  our 
example,  but  have  actually  applied  to  the  importation  of 
British  goods  higher  rates  of  duties  than  formerly.  I quite 
admit  it.  I give  you  all  the  benefit  of  that  argument.  I rely 
upon  that  fact  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  policy  of  the  course 
we  are  pursuing.  It  is  a fact  that  other  countries  have  not 
followed  our  example,  and  have  levied  higher  duties  in  some 
cases  upon  our  goods.  But  what  has  been  the  result  upon  the 
amount  of  yoiu-  exports  ? You  have  defied  tlie  regulations  of 
these  countries.  Yoiu-  export  trade  is  greatly  increased.  Now, 
why  is  that  so  ? Partly  because  of  your  acting  without  wishing 
to  avail  yourselves  of  their  assistance,  partly  because  of  the 
smuggler  not  engaged  by  you  in  so  many  continental  coimtries 
whom  the  strict  regulations  and  the  triple  duties  which  are  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  foreign  goods  have  raised  up,  and  partly, 
perhaps,  because  these  very  precautions  against  the  ingress  of 
your  commodities  are  a burden,  and  the  taxation  increasing 
the  cost  of  production,  disqualify  the  foreigner  from  competing 
with  you.  But  your  exports,  whatever  be  the  tariff  of  other 
countries,  or  however  apparent  the  ingratitude  with  which 
they  have  treated  you,  your  export  trade  has  been  constantly 
increasing.  By  the  remission  of  your  duties  upon  the  raw 
material,  by  inciting  your  skill  and  industry,  by  competition 
with  foreign  goods,  you  have  defied  yoiu  competitors  in  foreign 
markets,  and  you  have  been  enabled  to  exclude  them.  Not- 
withstanding their  hostile  tariflFs  the  declared  value  of  British 
exports  has  increased  above  10,000,000^.  during  the  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  relaxation  of  duties  on  your  part. 
I gay,  therefore,  to  you  that  these  hostile  tariffs,  so  far  from 
being  an  objection  to  continuing  your  policy,  are  an  argument 
in  its  favour.  Rut,  depend  upon  it,  your  example  will  ulti- 
mately prevail.  When  yoim  example  could  Ije  quoted  in 
favour  of  restriction,  it  was  quoted  largely.  When  your  ex- 
ample can  be  quoted  in  favoiu’  of  relaxation  as  conduc've  to 
your  interest,  it  may  perhaps  excite  at  first  in  foreign  govern- 
ments, in  foreign  boards  of  trade,  but  little  interest  or  feeling ; 
but  tlie  sense  of  the  people  of  the  great  body  of  consumers 
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will  prevail ; and  in  spite  of  the  desire  of  government  and 
boards  of  trade  to  raise  revenue  by  restrictive  duties,  reason 
and  common  sense  will  induce  relaxation  of  high  duties.  That 
is  my  firm  belief.’ 

Another  evidence  of  the  liberal  views  held  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  cabinet  at  this  important  period  was  the  abolition  of  the 
prohibition  to  export  machinery.  There  is  scarcely  Exi«irutt<m 
anything  for  which  Britain  is  more  distinguished  than  nery. 
for  her  power  to  mould  and  subdue  the  hardest  metal,  and  to 
convert  the  shapeless  and  roughest  mass  of  inert  matter  into 
the  most  useful  mechanical  instniment.  No  country  in  the 
world  possesses  factories  for  machinery  as  extensive  as  Man- 
chester and  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  And  when  we 
consider  that  it  is  by  this  superiority  in  mechanical  contri- 
vances that  England  maintained  her  manufacturing  indu-stry, 
and  rendered  foreign  nations  in  a manner  tributaries  to  her 
power  and  skill,  we  may  almost  sympathise  with  those  who 
entertained  grave  apprehensions  from  our  allowing  these  very 
machines,  these  wonders  of  art,  to  be  sent  to  rival  nations. 
They  thought  it  rather  hard  to  hasten  or  actively  promote  the 
successful  manufacturing  rivalry  of  foreign  competitors  by 
supplying  the  Continent  with  English  machinery  of  the  best 
description.  And  they  reasoned  respecting  the  exportation  of 
machinery  in  the  same  manner  as  they  did  as  regards  prohibit- 
ing our  artisans  to  emigrate,  or  allowing  the  exportation  of 
coals.  If  we  happen  to  possess  any  special  aptitude  or  privi- 
lege, why  should  we  throw  it  away  ? NVhy  build  the  fortune  of 
others  with  our  own  hands?  Yet  experience  has  proved  that  it 
is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  keep  for  ourselves  any  advantage  we 
may  chance  to  possess.  Our  superiority  to  other  nations  must 
be  maintained  by  the  constant  exercise  of  skill  and  energy 
which  set  us  from  the  first  at  the  head  of  other  countries.  We 
cannot  rely  upon  fictitious  expedients  for  keeping  other  nations 
behind  us.  At  the  very  time  when  we  prohibited  the  exporta- 
tion of  our  machinery  other  nations,  especially  Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  were  making  considerable 
progress  in  them.  Our  position  had  become  untenable.  The 
prohibition  to  export  machinery  applied  by  law  to  several 
articles  sjK'cificd  by  a schctlule  attached  to  the  Customs'  Regu- 
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lation  Act  of  1825 ; but  a discretionary  power  was  vested  in 
the  board  of  trade,  to  permit  the  export  when  the  machinery 
was  of  great  bulk  and  contained  a great  quantity  of  raw 
material,  and  to  restrain  it  when  the  machinery  was  of  modem 
improvement,  and  depended  mainly  upon  the  ingenuity  and 
excellence  of  the  mechanism,  and  also  when  the  raw  material 
used  was  but  trifling.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  diflScult  it  must 
have  been  for  the  board  of  trade  to  use  this  discretion  aright. 
In  practice,  whilst  the  most  ingenious  pieces  of  mechanism  found 
their  way  through  the  customs,  tools,  which  are  as  important 
as  machinery,  were  not  allowed  to  be  exported.  But  machines 
of  all  kinds  were  smuggled  continually.  I’assengers  not  only 
took  drawings  and  plans,  but  secreted  machinery  in  their 
luggage.  Sometimes  a piece  of  machinery  was  sent  to  the 
quay  and  the  remainder  to  the  docks.  Sometimes  machinery 
was  secreted  in  bales  of  goo<ls  which  custom-house  officers 
could  not  readily  unpack.  In  many  ways  the  law  was  evaded. 
The  prohibition  of  exportation  positively  injured  manufacturers 
of  machinery.  A machine  maker  in  England  discovering  some 
new  mechanical  combination,  or  inventing  a new  machine, 
might  secure  a protection  for  the  invention  on  the  Continent 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  this  country;  but  when  the  patent  ap- 
plied to  a noachine,  the  export  of  which  was  prohibited,  he  was 
obliged  either  to  establish  a manufacture  on  the  Continent, 
whicli  was  inconvenient  and  almost  impracticable  if  he  was  not 
present  to  superintend,  or  to  throw  himself  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  and  thins  derive  only  a portion  of  the  return,  all  of 
which  he  would  have  got  had  his  invention  remained  in  his  own 
hands.  If  the  latter  method  was  adopted  it  became  necessary 
to  supply  such  foreigners  with  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the 
construction  of  the  machine,  to  fiumish  drawings  and  specifi- 
cations, possibly  to  send  a model  machine,  which,  being  made 
in  this  country,  could  be  sent  to  the  Continent  only  in  a sur- 
reptitious manner.  Thus  instead  of  calLiug  into  activity  the 
works  connected  with  our  own  coal  and  tin  mines  and  the 
labour  and  industry  of  a large  body  of  our  industrious  artisans, 
the  manufacturer  was  compelled  to  call  all  tliese  advantages 
into  operation  in  foreign  countries.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  committee  on  the  combiuation  laws,  appointed  in 
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1825,  was  to  have  inquired  into  the  operation  of  the  law  re- 
specting the  exportation  of  tools  and  machinery,  but  had  no 
time  to  complete  their  inquiry  on  the  subject.  In  1843,  the 
inquiry  was  resumed,  and,  after  having  examined  a large 
number  of  witnesses,  the  Committee  reported  that,  considering 
that  machinery  was  the  only  product  of  British  industry  upon 
the  exportation  of  which  restraints  were  placed,  they  recom- 
mended that  the  law  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  such  should 
be  repealed,  and  that  the  trade  of  machinery  should  be  placed 
upon  the  same  footing  as  other  departments  of  British  in- 
dustry. The  government  acted  upon  this  report.  A bill  on 
the  subject  was  introduced,  and  the  exportation  of  machinery 
was  set  free.* 

' 6 & 7 Viet.  c.  84. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  BANK  CHARTER  ACT. 

1844—1845. 

ConflictiDg  Opinions  on  Monetary  Legislation. — Committee  of  1819. — 
Committee  of  1826. — Committee  of  1832. — Committoo  of  1836. — Com- 
mittee of  1840. — Committee  of  1841. — Theory  of  Lord  Orerstone,  Colonel 
Torrens,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel. — Theory  of  Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr.  Fnllarton. 

— Sir  Robert  Peel's  Motion. — Currency  Lanrs  for  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
—Law  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. — Practice  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on 
granting  Charters. — Committee  on  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

The  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844  haa  been  subjected  to  con- 
siderable criticism.  Dealing  as  it  did  with  the  monetary 
organisation  of  a great  commercial  nation,  legislating  cnnuictinif 
in  accordance  with  a special  theory  of  currency  and 
Imnking,  interfering  with  established  customs  and  in 
some  cases  even  with  private  rights,  the  bank  act  has  by  one 
class  been  held  up  as  the  masterpiece  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  ad- 
ministration, and  by  another  as  only  a piece  of  blundering  and 
meddling  legislation,  useless  in  times  of  ease  and  prosperity, 
and  most  injurious  in  times  of  anxiety  and  panic.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  certain  phenomena  of  exchange  were  very 
variously  accounted  for.  In  the  difference  for  example  between 
the  market  and  the  mint  price  of  gold,  or  between  the  value  of 
banknotes  and  coin,  one  party  saw  evidence  of  an  excess  of  cur- 
rency, another  the  simple  effect  of  the  export  of  bullion  to  the 
Continent.  In  the  main  conclusions  of  the  bullion  committee 
there  was  a universal  concurrence.  The  act  of  1819  was  ac- 
cepted by  most  parties  as  a just  and  necessary  measure,  since 
the  restriction  of  cash  payments  could  be  considered  only  as  an 
exceptional  measure  which  extreme  circumstances  alone  could 
justify.  Yet  on  the  occasion  of  the  crises  in  1826,  1836,  and 
1839,  conflicting  views  have  been  expressed  respecting  the 
relative  influence  of  the  causes  immediately  connected  with  the 
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currency  and  causes  special  to  the  times  of  a political  or  eco- 
nomic character.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  however,  who  since  1829 
had  become  a decided  convert  to  the  bullionist  theory,  was 
not  at  a loss  to  account  for  them,  and  saw  in  all  these  cir- 
cumstances a clear  and  decided  reason  for  checking  by  law 
any  excess  of  issue  which  endangered  the  maintenance  of  a 
metallic  currency.  Taking  advantage,  therefore,  of  the  expi- 
ration of  the  time  for  which  the  privileges  of  the  Bank  of 
England  had  been  granted.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  May  6,  1844, 
propounded  his  new  scheme  for  controlling  and  regulating 
the  issue  of  notes.  Much  had  been  done  already  in  the  way 
of  clearing  the  ground  for  further  legislation  on  the  currency, 
and  at  the  cost  of  some  repetition  it  is  well  to  refer  to  the  dif- 
ferent inquiries  instituted  on  the  subject,  at  least  since  the 
famous  bullion  committee. 

The  first  document  in  date  and  importance  are  the  two  re- 
ports of  committees  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  in 
Committee  expediency  of  the  resumption  of  cash 

ofisiK.  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England.  Before  those 
committees,  appeared  Samuel  Thornton,  Thomas  Tooke,  David 
Ricardo,  Alexander  Baring,  and  many  other  financial  authori- 
ties ; and  their  reports,  besides  dealing  with  the  immediate 
subject  before  the  committees,  dwelt  also  on  the  point  how  far, 
during  the  restriction,  the  circulation  was  the  cause  of  the  un- 
favourable state  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  Some  of  the  witnesses 
attributed  it  to  an  excess  in  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country ; others  to  the  efiFect  of  the  Mint  regulations  respects 
ing  the  silver  coinage  ; others  to  the  operation  of  foreign  loans, 
to  the  investment  of  capital  in  foreign  funds  and  speculations, 
and  to  the  large  purchases  of  com  abroad.  The  Lords  com- 
mittee reported  that  many  of  those  who  maintained  that  it  is 
at  all  times  in  the  power  of  the  Bank  to  exercise  a complete 
control  over  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  exchanges,  and  over  the 
price  of  gold,  nevertheless  thought  that  the  great  loans  con- 
tracted by  foreign  states  since  the  peace,  the  investments 
made  by  persons  in  this  country  in  foreign  securities,  the 
pressure  which  took  place  in  the  money  market  at  Paris  and 
other  coinmereial  towns  on  the  (’ontinent  and  in  America,  and 
the  great  importation  of  corn  diu'ing  the  year  1818,  all  con- 
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curred  in  lowering  the  exchanges.  On  the  other  liand,  many 
of  those  who  attributed  tlie  high  price  of  gold  and  the  un- 
favoiunble  state  of  the  exchanges  chiefly  to  such  operations, 
and  who  denied  or  doubted  the  fact  that  the  issue  of  the  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England  had  been  excessive,  nevertheless 
thought  that  an  excessive  increase  or  diminution  of  their  issue 
was  capable  of  afiecting  the  exchanges. 

In  1826  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  circulation  of  promis- 
sory notes  under  the  value  of  five  pounds  in  Scotland  committ«« 
and  Ireland.  As  regards  Scotland  it  appeared  that 
notes  of  not  less  than  twenty  shillings  had  been  at  all  times 
permitted  by  law,  and  upon  this  the  committee’s  report  was 
decidedly  unfavourable.  ‘ The  presumption  on  general  prin- 
ciples appears  to  your  committee  to  be  in  favour  of  an  exten- 
sion to  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  rule  which  it 
has  been  determined  to  apply  to  England.  Provision  would 
thus  bo  made  for  equally  apportioning  among  all  parts  of  the 
empire  that  charge  which  is  inseparable  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  substitution  of  a metallic  in  the  room  of  a paper 
currency.  The  wider  the  field  over  which  a metallic  circula- 
tion is  spread  the  greater  will  be  the  security  against  its  dis- 
turbance from  the  operation  of  internal  or  external  causes,  and 
the  lighter  on  any  particular  part  will  be  the  pressure  inci- 
dental to  a sudden  contraction  of  currency.’  Yet  the  witnesses 
from  Scotland  were  adverse  to  any  change  in  the  laws  which 
regulated  the  issue  of  promissory  notes  in  that  country,  and 
the  committee  could  not  advise  the  passing  of  a law  prohibit- 
ing the  future  issue  in  Scotland  of  notes  below  five  pounds. 
In  Ireland  the  same  practice  prevailed  as  in  Scotland,  but  the 
committee  had  not  sufficient  information  to  enable  them  to 
pronounce  a decisive  opinion  upon  the  general  measures  which 
it  might  be  fitting  to  adopt  with  respect  to  the  paper  currency 
of  Ireland.  The  House  of  Lords  committee  in  the  same  year 
reported  to  the  same  effect. 

Six  years  after,  in  1832,  a committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  renewing  the  charter  committc* 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  into  the  system  on  which 
banks  of  issue  in  England  and  Wales  were  conducted.  The 
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committee  inquired  whether  the  paper  circulation  of  the 
metropolis  should  be  confined  to  the  issue  of  one  bank  and  that 
a commercial  company,  or  whether  a competition  of  different 
banks  of  issue,  each  consisting  of  an  imlimited  number  of 
partners,  should  be  permitted  ; and  also  what  checks  might  he 
provided  to  secure  for  the  public  a proper  management  of  banks 
of  issue,  and  especially  whether  it  would  be  expedient  and  safe 
to  compel  them  periodically  to  publish  their  accounts. 

Among  the  witnesses  were  John  Horsley  Palmer,  Samuel  Jones 
I.ioyd  (Lord  Overstone),  Thomas  Tooke,  George  Grote,and  many 
others  equally  eminent.  The  committee  made  no  complete 
report,  but  the  evidence  was  full  of  information  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Bank  was  guided  in  the  regulation  of  its 
issue  and  on  the  management  and  privileges  of  the  Bank. 

Again,  in  1836,  a committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  operation  of  the  Act  of  7 Geo.  FV.  c.  46,  permitting  the 
Committoe  establishment  of  joint  stock  banks,  and  whether  it 
'“*•  was  expedient  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  provi- 
sions of  that  Act.  The  conunittee  did  not  fully  report  in  that 
year,  but  stated  that  the  Act  had  stimulated  both  credit  and 
circulation.  The  committee  was  reappointed  in  1837  and  in 
1838,  and  important  evidence  was  given  on  the  operation  of 
the  country  branches  of  the  Bank  of  England  established  in 
1826,  after  the  crisis,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  greater  facili- 
ties to  the  commercial  world  and  of  improving  the  circulating 
medium.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  some  further  legislation 
was  required  on  joint  stock  banks,  since  the  law  imposed  no 
obligation  on  the  formation  of  such  beyond  tbe  payment  of  a 
licence  duty,  required  no  deed  of  settlement,  and  made  no  re- 
striction as  to  capital,  shares,  or  declaration  of  dividends. 

In  1840  another  committee  sat  on  the  effects  produced  on  the 
circulation  by  the  varioiis  banking  establishments  issuing  notes 
committM  payable  on  demand,  which  made  no  formal  report. 
ofiMo.  rpjjg  witnesses  on  that  occasion  included  Mr.  J.  B. 

Smith  and  Mr.  Richard  Cobden  representing  Manchester, 
besides  representatives  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  others. 

In  evidence  before  the  committee  on  the  Bank  charter  in  1832 
Mr.  Horsley  Palmer  stated  that  the  plan  on  which  the  Bank 
acted  in  ordinary  circumstances  in  the  regulatiou  of  its  issue 
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was  to  retain  an  investment,  in  securities  bearing  interest, 
to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  its  liabilities,  the  remaining 
one-third  being  held  in  bullion  and  coin,  and  that  any  reduc- 
tion of  the  note  circulation  was,  so  far  as  was  dependent  upon 
the  Bank,  subsequently  affected  by  the  foreign  exchanges  or 
by  internal  extra  demand.  It  seemed,  however,  that  in  several 
instances  this  rule  had  not  been  adhered  to,  and  doubts  had 
been  expressed  as  to  the  soundness  of  its  principle  as  applicable 
to  the  Bank  of  England.  Conceiving  that  this  rule  had  re- 
ceived some  sort  of  legislative  sanction,  the  Bank  directors  felt 
themselves  bound  to  adhere  to  it  as  nearly  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  and  on  a particular  occasion  they  thought  them- 
selves fettered  by  this  impression.  Without  entering  into  the 
question  either  of  the  soimdness  of  the  rule  or  of  the  degree  of 
sanction  which  it  might  be  supposed  to  have  received  from 
the  legislature,  the  committee  were  of  opinion  that  such  an 
impression  on  the  part  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
ought  not  to  prevent  them  from  acting  on  any  other  principle 
of  management  which,  after  their  further  experience,  and  upon 
matiu-e  consideration,  they  might  consider  to  be  better  adapted 
to  attaining  the  primary  object  in  view,  that  of  preserving 
under  all  circumstances  the  convertibility  of  their  notes. 

In  1841  the  same  committee  was  reappointed,  and  made 
two  reports,  which  recommended  a more  frequent  publica- 
tion than  was  then  required  of  the  Bank  notes  committ** 
in  circulation  in  England  and  Wales,  and  of  the 
bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England,  and  that  a similar  publication 
should  be  made  of  the  Bank  notes  in  circulation  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  This  report  is  specially  valuable  for  the  evidence 
of  the  country  bankers  and  of  Mr.  James  William  Gilbart,  the 
manager  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  who  considered 
at  some  length  the  laws  which  regulate  the  circulation  of 
bank  notes  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Summing  up 
certain  observations  on  a table  of  the  circulation,  he  said : 

* The  general  conclusion  I would  draw  is,  that  the  Bank  of 
England  is  governed  by  certain  laws  which  do  not  apply  to  the 
country  circulation;  that  the  country  circulation  of  England  is 
also  governed  by  laws  peculiar  to  itself ; that  the  circulation 


of  Ireland  is  also  governed  by  laws  peculiar  to  itself ; that  the 
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circ»ilation  of  Scotland  is  also  governed  by  laws  peculiar  to 
itself;  that  those  respective  circulations  are  all  governed  by 
uniform  laws,  as  is  shown  by  their  arriving  at  nearly  the  same 
point  at  the  same  period  of  the  year  ; and  therefore  that  you 
cannot  introduce  any  system  by  which  all  those  various  circu- 
lations, governed  by  different  laws,  can  be  amalgamated  into 
one  system ; that  such  a system  would  be  at  variance  with 
itself,  and  would  tend  to  destroy  that  beautiful  system  of 
country  banking  which  now  exists,  a system  which  has  tended 
very  much  to  the  prosperity  of  this  country,  which  by  receiving 
the  surplus  capital  of  different  districts  and  giving  out  the 
capital  for  the  enooura^ement  of  trade,  calls  forth  all  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  puts  into  motion  the 
industry  of  the  nation,  and  at  the  same  time  supplies  a circula- 
tion which  expands  and  contracts  in  each  district  according  as 
it  is  required  by  the  trade  or  agriculture  of  the  district.’ 

Besides  these  public  inquiries  much  had  been  written  on  the 
subject  of  banking  and  currency,  and  the  conflicting  theories 
had  on  one  side  as  their  champions  Mr.  Jones  Loyd  (after- 
wards Lord  Overstone),  Colonel  Torrens,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  on  the  other  Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr.  Fullarton.  And  from 
their  writings  Mr.  Danson  deduced  the  following  propositions 
given  in  a paper  on  the  accoimts  of  the  Bank  of  England  under 
the  operation  of  the  Acts  read  before  the  Statistical  Society.* 

Messrs.  Jones  Loyd,  Colonel  Torrens,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
held— 

‘ 1.  That  the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  may  be  greater  or  less  than  is  properly  required 
o,  for  the  transaction  of  the  current  business  of  the  com- 
rtme.^oto-  munity ; and  that  when  greater  it  tends,  by  the  excess, 
andlaT™*’  to  make  the  use  of  the  circulating  medium  too  cheap. 
****^*^  2.  That  as  the  value  of  all  other  commodities  is  mea- 
sured by  that  of  the  circulating  medium,  prices,  or  the  nominal 
expressions  of  their  value,  are  at  such  periods  enhanced.  3. 
That  such  enhancement,  by  reducing  exports  and  stimulating 
imports,  turns  the  foreign  exchanges  against  us,  and  leads  to  a 
drain  of  bullion.  4.  That  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount 

* Jouroal  of  th«  Statistical  Sociotj,  toI*  x.  p.  132. 
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of  the  circulating  medium  be  reduced  below  that  properly 
required  for  the  time,  a contrary  effect  will  ensue,  producing 
favourable  exchanges,  and  an  influx  of  bullion.  5.  That  one 
principal  cause,  and  that  which  has  heretofore  been  the  most 
common  in  this  country,  of  an  undue  expansion  of  the  circu- 
lating medium,  is  the  putting  or  keeping  in  circulation  by 
their  issuers  of  too  large  an  amount  of  bank  notes  payable  on 
demand.  6.  That  the  issuers  of  such  notes  can  regulate  at 
will  the  amount  of  them  in  circulation.  And,  7.  Tliat  if  the 
Ijank  notes  in  circulation  be  kept  in  strict  proportion  to  the 
bullion  in  the  hands  of  their  issuers,  the  amount  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  will  be  prevented  from  l)ccoming  greater  than 
it  should  be,  and  the  mischief  held  to  arise  from  its  becoming 
so  will  be  averted.’ 

Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr.  Fullarton  held — 


‘ 1.  That  no  greater  amount  of  the  circulating  medium, 
whether  in  coins  or  notes,  is  ever  in  actual  use,  or  therefore  in 
circulation,  than  is  required  by  the  current  transac- 
tions  of  the  community ; for  that  so  much  of  it  as 
there  is  no  present  use  for,  goes  either  into  hoards 
or  into  bankers’  deposits.  That  if  hoarded,  it  ceases  to  have 
any  efiect  as  circulating  medium ; and  that  if  deposited  witli 
bankers,  it  can  only  pass  again  into  use  at  interest,  which 
interest  will  only  be  paid  by  those  who  have  a profitable  use 
for  it.  2.  That  while  a large  portion  of  the  circulating  medium 
is  dependent  solely  upon  the  credit  of  its  issuers,  its  extension 
can,  in  fact,  only  be  limited  by  the  state  of  that  credit  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  the  aggregate  demand  of  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for  its  use,  on  the  other.  3.  That  while  there  is  a 
large  fund  of  deposits  in  every  part  of  the  country  payable  on 
demand,  an  issuing  banker  cannot  aSect  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  circulating  medium  by  issuing  or  withdrawing  his  notes. 
4.  That  the  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation,  representing 
only  one  portion  of  the  addition  made  by  the  operation  of 
bankers  to  the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium,  through  the 
agency  of  their  credit  with  the  public,  a restriction  upon  the 
amount  of  the  addition  so  made  must  be  ineffectual,  unless  it 
l)e  accompanied  by  a like  restriction  on  such  of  their  other 
operations  as  have  the  same  or  a similar  eflTect ; and  that, 
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therefore,  the  omission  of  any  regard  to  deposits  and  their 
effect  in  supplying  readily  and  extensively  the  place  of  a por- 
tion of  the  circulating  medium  of  this  country,  must  render 
the  restriction  now  placed  upon  the  bank  notes  in  circulation 
ineffectual  to  limit  the  amount  of  the  circulating  medium, 
whenever  it  shall  become  practically  inconvenient  either  to 
bankers  or  to  the  public.  5.  That  the  true  measure  of  the 
voluntary  addition  made  by  a banker  to  the  amount  of  the 
circulating  medium  is  found,  not  in  the  amount  of  his  notes  in 
circulation,  but  in  the  terms  upon  which  he  makes  advances, 
or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  price  he  charges  for  the  use  of  so 
much  of  the  circulating  medium  as  he  happens  to  command, 
either  by  the  actual  possession  of  money,  or  by  his  credit ; and 
6.  That  any  attempt  to  control  the  issuing  banker  by  law  in 
the  management  of  this  branch  of  his  business  would  be  in  fact 
an  attempt  to  fix  the  price  of  the  use  of  money,  or  of  credit 
held  sufficient  to  represent  money,  which,  like  all  other  prices, 
is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  governed  by  influences  wholly 
beyond  the  control  of  the  legislature.’ 

Thus  far,  then,  the  question  of  banking  and  currency  had 
already  been  amply  debated  when  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  May  6, 
siritobert  1844,  brought  forward  his  motion  on  the  Bank 
motion.  charter.  Commencing  with  an  inquiry  into  the 
foundation  of  our  currency,  Sir  Robert  Peel  startled  his 
audience  with  his  attempt  to  bring  into  a concrete  form  the 
idea  embraced  in  the  word  ‘ pound.’  What  is  the  significa- 
tion of  that  word,  a ‘ pound,’  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  ? 
What  is  the  engagement  to  pay  a ‘ pound  ’ ? If  a ‘ pound  ’ is  a 
mere  visionary  abstraction,  a something  which  does  not  exist, 
either  in  law  or  in  practice,  in  that  case  one  class  of  measures 
relating  to  paper  currency  may  be  adopted  ; but  if  the  word 
‘ pound,’  the  common  denominator  of  value,  signifies  some- 
thing more  than  a mere  fiction : if  a ‘ pound  ’ means  a quantity 
of  the  precious  metal  of  certain  weight  and  certain  fineness,  if 
that  be  the  definition  of  a ‘ pound,’  in  that  case  another  class  of 
measures  relating  to  paper  currency  will  be  requisite.  ‘ Now,’ 
he  said,  ‘ the  whole  foundation  of  the  proposal  I am  about  to 
mttke  rests  upon  the  assumption  that,  according  to  practice,  ac- 
cording to  law,  according  t o the  ancient  monetary  policy  of  this 
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country,  that  which  is  implied  by  the  word  “pound”  is  a certain 
definite  quantity  of  gold  with  a mark  upon  it  to  determine  its 
weight  and  fineness,  and  that  the  engagement  to  pay  a “ pound” 
means  nothing  and  can  mean  nothing  else  than  the  promise  to 
pay  to  the  holder,  when  he  demands  it,  that  definite  quantity  of 
gold.’  Having  thus  established  what  is  the  real  measure  of 
value,  and  shown  the  advantage  of  adhering  to  a gold  standard. 
Sir  Kobert  Peel  proceeded  to  urge  the  necessity  of  securing  a 
certain  relation  between  the  paper  currency  and  bullion,  and  of 
framing  laws  for  maintaining  a strict  adherence  to  that  relation. 
‘ It  appears  to  me,’  he  said,  ‘that  we  have  from  reasoning,  from 
experience,  from  the  admissions  made  by  the  issuers  of  paper 
money,  abundant  ground  for  the  conclusion  that,  under  a 
system  of  unlimited  competition,  although  it  be  controlled  by 
convertibility  into  coin,  there  is  not  an  adequate  security 
against  the  excessive  issue  of  promissory  notes.  We  should 
infer,  certainly  from  reasoning,  that  free  competition  in  the 
supply  of  any  given  article  will  probably  ensure  us  the  most 
abundant  supply  of  that  article  at  the  cheapest  rate.  But  we 
do  not  want  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  promissory  paper. 
We  want  only  a certain  quantity  of  paper,  not,  indeed,  fixed  and 
definite  in  nominal  amount,  but  just  such  a quantity  of  paper, 
and  that  only,  as  shall  be  equivalent  in  point  of  value  to  the 
coin  which  it  represents.  If  the  paper  he  cheaper  than  the 
coin,  it  is  an  evil  and  not  an  advantage.  That  system,  there- 
fore, which  provides  a constant  supply  of  paper  equal  in  value 
to  coin,  and  so  varying  in  amount  as  to  ensure  at  all  times 
immediate  convertibility  into  coin,  together  with  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  solvency  of  the  issuers  of  paper,  is  the  system 
which  ought  to  be  preferred.  Now,  unless  the  issuers  of  paper 
money  conform  to  certain  principles,  unless  they  vigilantly 
observe  the  causes  which  influence  the  influx  or  efflux  of  coin, 
and  regulate  their  issues  of  paper  accordingly,  there  is  danger 
that  the  value  of  the  paper  will  not  correspond  with  the  value 
of  the  coin.  The  difference  may  not  be  immediately  perceived, 
nay,  the  first  effect  of  undue  issue  by  increasing  prices  may  be 
to  encourage  fxuther  issues ; and  as  each  issuer,  where  there  is 
an  unlimited  competition,  feels  the  inutility  of  individual 
efforts  of  contraction,  the  evil  proceeds,  until  the  disparity 
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between  gold  and  paper  becomes  manifest,  confidence  in  the 
paper  is  shaken,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  restore  its  value 
by  sudden  and  violent  reductions  in  the  amount,  spreading 
ruin  among  the  issuers  of  paper,  and  deranging  the  whole 
monetary  transactions  of  the  country.  If  we  admit  tl»e 
principle  of  a metallic  standard,  and  admit  that  the  paper 
currency  ought  to  be  regulated  by  immediate  reference  to  the 
foreign  exchanges — that  there  ought  to  be  early  contractions  of 
paper  on  the  efflux  of  gold — we  might,  I think  from  reasomng, 
without  the  aid  of  experience,  argue  that  an  unlimited  compe- 
tition in  respect  to  issue,  will  not  afford  a security  for  the 
proper  regulation  of  the  paper  currency.’  Here  we  have  the 
whole  of  the  premises  upon  which  the  scheme  was  founded. 
It  should  be  observed  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  designated  as 
money  both  the  coin  of  the  realm  and  promissory  notes 
payable  on  demand,  and  that  by  the  word  paper  currency 
he  meant  promissory  notes  only,  not  including  bills  of  ex- 
change, drafts  on  bankers,  and  other  forms  of  credit.  But 
there  is  a material  difference  between  money  and  paper  cur- 
rency. As  Mr.  Huskisson  said,  the  one  po.ssesses  intrinsic 
value,  the  other  has  none  intrinsically,  and  represents  value  in 
so  far  only  as  it  is  an  imdertaking  to  pay  in  money  the  sum 
for  which  it  is  issued.  Lord  Liverpool  nowhere  sanctioned 
the  definition  of  money  as  including  banknotes.  Nor  does  Mr. 
Tooke,  It  is  true  that  Bank  of  England  notes  are  legal  tender, 
but  that  is  only  an  exception  which  does  not  affect  promissory 
notes  of  other  bankers  not  so  privileged.  Sir  Robert  made 
no  such  distinction ; he  dealt  with  the  whole  in  the  same 
scheme  of  legislation,  and  after  much  explanation  he  summed 
up  as  follows  • — ‘ It  is  proposed  that  the  Bank  of  England 
shall  continue  in  possession  of  its  present  privileges — that  it 
shall  retain  the  exclusive  right  of  issue  within  a district  of 
which  sixty-five  miles  from  London  as  a centre  is  the  radiu.s. 
The  private  banks  within  that  district  which  now  actually 
issue  notes  will  of  course  be  permitted  to  continue  their 
issues  to  the  amount  of  the  average  of  the  last  two  years.’ 

’ The  priTufe  Iwinkers  aske<l  for  the  average  of  the  previous  five  years  ; the  ioint 
stoek  banks  asked  for  the  maxinumi  of  the  previous  two  years;  but  Sir  Robert 
Peel  ultimately  determined  to  take  the  avemge  of  the  previous  twelve  weeks. 
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Two  departments  of  the  Bank  will  be  constituted,  one  for  the 
issue  of  notes,  the  other  for  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary 
business  of  banking.  The  bullion  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  Bank  will  be  transferred  to  the  issue  department.  The 
issue  of  notes  will  be  restricted  to  an  issue  of  14,000,000^. 
upon  securities,  the  remainder  being  issued  upon  bullion  and 
governed  in  amount  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  stock  of  bullion. 
If  there  be,  under  certain  defined  circumstances,  an  increase 
in  the  issue  of  securities,  it  can  only  take  place  with  the 
knowledge  and  the  consent  of  the  government,  and  the 
profit  derivable  from  such  issues  uill  belong  to  the  public. 
Bankers  now  actually  enjoying  the  privilege  of  issue  will  be 
allowed  to  continue  their  issues,  provided  the  maximum  in 
the  case  of  each  bank  does  not  exceed  the  average  of  a 
certain  prescriljed  period.  A weekly  publication  of  issue  will 
be  re<piired  from  every  bank  of  issue ; the  names  of  share- 
holders and  partners  will  be  published.  No  new  bank  of  issue 
can  be  formed,  and  no  joint  stock  company  for  banking  pur- 
poses can  be  established  except  after  application  to  the  govern- 
ment and  compliance  with  various  regulations  which  will  be 
hereafter  published  to  the  consideration  of  parliament.’  Such 
is  the  outline  of  the  measure  as  sketched  to  Parliament  by  the 
great  statesman.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  immense  importance  of  the  measure,  it  failed  at  the 
time  to  excite  any  great  interest.  Few  were  ready  to  follow  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  the  difficult  and  intricate  inquiries  which  he 
broached,  or  to  discuss  with  him  the  basis  of  monetary  science. 
Mr.  Hawes  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  open  up  a discussion 
by  moving  as  an  amendment,  ‘ That  no  sufficient  evidence  has 
been  laid  before  the  House  to  justify  the  proposed  inter- 
ference with  the  banks  of  issue  in  the  management  of  their 
circulation;’  but  the  amendment  was  lost  by  30  to  185,  and 
although  the  bankers  made  strong  representations  on  the 
subject,  the  measure  went  through  the  House  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  the  Bank  Charter  Act  passed  into  law.* 

Nor  did  legislation  terminate  then.  The  year  after,  a similar 
measure  was  introduced  for  the  banks  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 

• 7 & 8 Viet.  c.  32. 
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with  slight  variations,  as  that  they  might  continue  their  issues 
cnrrency  uotcs  Under  bl.,  and  that,  whilst  country  bankers 
fcrtuSrf  England  were  not  allowed  in  any  case  to  issue 
aud  imund.  jjQ^gg  beyoud  their  average  issue  for  the  previous 
thirteen  weeks,  the  banks  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  were 
allowed  to  exceed  that  amount,  provided  they  kept  the  excess 
in  gold.  Again  Sir  Eobert  Peel  found  a most  compliant  House. 
His  doctrines  were  accepted  with  the  greatest  readiness, 
and  having  met  some  slight  objections,  and  explained  some 
points  to  the  apparent  satisfaction  of  the  House,  he  succeeded 
in  gaining  a complete  triumph,  and  this  other  section  of  the 
banking  legislation  was  duly  registered  in  the  statute  book.* 
We  shall  not  attempt  any  formal  criticism  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
measures,  but  to  oiu*  mind  the  question  is  a simple  one.  It  is 
not  the  function  of  the  government  to  demand  security  for  the 
payment  of  common  debts,  or  to  guarantee  the  right  working 
of  the  foreign  exchanges.  The  making  of  Bank  of  England 
notes  legal  tender  in  1832,  a measure  which  expediency  alone 
had  prompted,  strengthened  the  erroneous  assumption  that 
banknotes  are  money.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  re- 
traced that  step,  and  to  have  left  the  question  of  securing  the 
convertibility  of  banknotes  into  cash  just  as  the  bullion  com- 
mittee left  it  in  1810,  on  the  responsibility  of  the  issuers 
themselves.  This  was  the  only  safe  and  intelligible  position  for 
the  legislature  to  take.  As  to  any  attempt  to  regulate  the  cir- 
culation by  law,  it  must  be  practically  useless,  for  we  are  not 
agreed  on  what  the  circulation  consists  of ; and  certainly  it  is 
useless  to  deal  with  one  species  of  credit,  such  as  banknotes, 
whilst  others,  such  as  deposits,  cheques,  and  bills,  which  are  of 
much  greater  magnitude,  remain  untouched.  To  fix  the 
amount  of  the  uncovered  issue  of  the  Bank  of  England  at  the 
sum  which  perchance  happened  to  be  due  by  government  to 
the  Bank  was  altogether  arbitrary  and  unphilosophical.  To  fix 
the  amount  of  the  uncovered  issue  of  country  banks,  or  of  the 
Scutch  and  Irish  banks,  at  the  sum  which  happened  to  have  been 
issued  on  a certain  number  of  weeks  in  1844,  was  likewise  based 
on  no  solid  foundation.  Having  once  dismissed  the  idea  of  having 
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only  one  bank  of  issue  throughout  the  country  as  impracticable, 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  Bank  of  England  should  have  had 
the  sole  privilege  of  issue  in  London.  It  would  have  been  far 
better  to  have  abolished  the  privileges  and  monopoly  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  to  have  paid  the  debt  due  to  the  Bank,  and 
to  have  placed  the  Bank  of  England  on  the  same  footing  as 
any  other  bank.  In  the  long  run,  it  will  be  found  that  free 
banking  will  prove  quite  as  beneficial  as  free  trading. 

Closely  allied  with  the  question  of  banking  and  currency 
is  the  state  of  the  law  of  joint  stock  companies,  on  which  a 
measure  was  rendered  most  urgent  after  the  revelations  L«wof 
of  1 825  and  1 835.  Properly  to  imderstand  the  real  state  companiM. 
of  the  question,  let  us  briefly  review  the  changes  previously 
made  in  the  law  of  partnership  and  joint  stock  companies.  For 
trading  and  public  enterprise,  the  association  of  capital  and 
labour,  and  the  accumulation  of  small  investments  into  great 
reseiA'oirs,  which  are  involved  in  the  principles  of  companies,  are 
absolutely  necessary.  Those  gigantic  undertakings  which  have 
been  conceived  and  perfected  with  so  much  skill,  and  which  have 
exercised  so  powerful  an  influence  in  promoting  progress  and 
civilisation,  have  mostly  all  been  ushered  into  existence  by  the 
agency  of  public  companies.  At  first  the  business  pursued  in 
distant  countries  was  carried  on  by  private  adventurers,  each  risk 
ing  his  own  property  and  each  trading  separately.  They  formed 
companies,  and  obtained  charters  of  incorporation  with  mono- 
polies and  privileges,  but  they  had  no  joint  stock.  Their  union 
was  suggested  rather  by  their  want  of  strength  to  militate  against 
the  diflSculties  of  new  and  perilous  adventures,  than  by  any  wish 
to  accumulate  the  subscriptions  of  many  into  one  common  fund. 
It  was  long  after  such  companies  had  ceased  to  have  for  their 
scope  the  mutual  defence  of  the  adventurers,  that  they  were 
established  for  the  purpose  of  combining  large  and  small  sums 
of  capital  for  undertakings  of  a permanent  character.  Then  it 
was  that  it  became  necessary  to  devise  means  for  allowing  per- 
sons to  embark  in  or  withdraw  their  funds  from  a concern, 
and  thus  arose  the  practice  of  the  issue  and  transfer  of  shares, 
which  was  soon  found  to  be  open  to  great  abuse.  The  transfer 
of  shares  became  itself  a trade,  and  companies  were  formed 
seemingly  for  the  sole  purpose  of  creating  shares  upon  which 
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speculativo  transactions  might  be  carried  on.  The  possible 
results  of  an  imdertaking  were  in  many  cases  but  a secondary 
consideration ; care  was  taken  to  get  up  the  prices  of  shares  to 
an  exorbitant  height,  and  then  they  were  thrown  on  the  market, 
leaving  the  unfortunate  last  purchasers  to  bear  heavy  losses. 
This  kind  of  dealing  was  carried  on  for  a considerable  time,  but 
it  reached  its  climax  with  the  South  Sea  bubble.  And  then  a 
stop  was  put  to  it  by  the  legi.«lature,  by  the  passing  of  an  act 
rendering  illegal  and  void  the  acting  or  presuming  to  act  as  a 
corporate  body,  the  raising  or  pretending  to  raise  transferable 
stock,  and  the  transferring  or  pretending  to  transfer  or  assign 
shares  in  such  stock  without  legal  authority.®  In  other 
words  no  company  was  thenceforth  allowed  to  be  formed  with 
the  ordinary  powers  or  rights  of  acting  in  a corporate  or  semi- 
corporate capacity  except  by  royal  charter.  A complete 
obstacle  was,  however,  thus  interposed  to  the  formation  of 
trading  companies  which  was  injurious  to  commerce,  and 
greatly  hindered  the  investment  of  unemployed  capital.  So 
that  after  having  remained  a dead  letter  in  the  statute  book 
for  a long  time,  the  act  had  to  be  repealed.®  Yet  practically, 
considerable  hinderance  continued  to  be  interposed  to  the 
formation  of  companies  from  the  fact  that  no  power  existed 
allowing  any  number  of  persons  to  act  in  a corporate  capacity 
and  to  sue  and  be  sued  by  an  oflBcer  of  the  company.  How 
could  a company  composed  of  some  hundreds  of  persons  ex- 
ercise its  rights  at  all  if  in  every  case  the  names  of  all  the 
shareholders  had  to  be  used  ? To  prevent  this  evil,  no  other 
means  existed  but  to  get  an  act  of  Parliament.  This  method 
of  course  was  troublesome  and  expensive,  and  it  then  be«ime 
necessary  to  pass  an  act  ^ enabling  the  crown  by  letters  patent 
to  grant  to  any  trading  company  any  of  the  privileges  of 
suing  and  being  sued  in  the  name  of  an  officer  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  his  majesty  should  think  fit.  But  this 
statute  did  not  remove  the  evil.  It  only  mitigated  it  by 
throwing  on  the  crown  the  responsibility  of  according  the 
rights  and  privileges  to  wliomsoever  it  pleased. 

The  concession  of  the  right  of  trading  with  limited  liability, 

* 6 Geo.  I.  c.  18.  * G Geo.  IV.  c.  91.  ’ 4 & 5 Wm.  IV.  c,  94. 
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also  connectod  with  the  granting  of  a charter,  was  particularly 
diflScnlt  and  invidions.  The  circnmstances  which  the  Practice  of 
treasury  esteemed  sufficient  justification  for  granting  Tn«ieia 
letters 'patent  with  such  privilege  were  the  follow-  charu-ra. 
ing : — 1.  Where  the  object  for  which  the  association  is  formed 
is  one  of  a hazardous  character,  in  which  many  individuals  may 
be  disposed  to  risk  moderate  sums,  the  aggregate  of  which 
may  constitute  a large  sum  sufficient  for  the  undertaking,  but 
in  which  a single  capitalist,  or  two  or  three  under  au  ordinary 
partnership,  would  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  engage.  Tho 
Working  of  mines  was  an  example  of  this  species  of  adventime. 

2.  A\"here  the  capital  required  is  of  so  large  an  amount  that  no 
single  partnership  could  be  expected  to  supply  it,  as  in  the 
case  of  railways,  canals,  docks,  and  works  of  that  description. 

3.  Where  no  great  advance  of  capital,  but  extended  respon- 
sibility, is  desirable,  as  in  the  case  of  assurance  companies ; 
and,  4.  Where  the  object  sought  can  only  be  effected  by  a 
numerous  association  of  individuals,  such  as  the  formation  of 
literary  societies,  charitable  institutions,  and  similar  bodies. 
In  1837  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade  instructed  Mr. 
Bellenden  Ker  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  law  of  partner- 
ship, more  especially  as  regards  the  difficulties  which  existed 
in  suing  and  being  sued  when  partners  are  numerous,  and  to 
consider  whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  introduce  a law, 
authorising  persons  to  become  partners  in  trade,  with  a limited 
responsibility  similar  to  the  French  law  of  partnership  en  com- 
'tnarvlite.  But  the  report  was  unfavourable  to  such  an  innova- 
tion. Mr.  Ker  himself  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  adopt  such  a 
system,  and  among  those  whose  opinions  were  quoted,  Mr. 
Samuel  Jones  Ixiyd,  Mr.  Thomas  Tooke,  Mr.  Larpent,  Mr. 
Horsley  Palmer,  Mr.  Kirkman  Finlay,  and  Mr.  John  Glad- 
stone, pronounced  themselves  decidedly  against  limited  lia- 
bility; whilst  Lord  Ashburton,  Jlr.  G.  W.  Norman,  and  the 
Hon.  Francis  Baring,  expressed  an  opinion  in  its  favour. 

Thus  matters  continued  till  1844,  when  the  necessity  of  in- 
troducing some  check  to  the  frauds  and  etpii  vocat  ions 
practised  in  connection  with  joint-stock  companies, 
appeared  to  require  some  effective  remedy.  On  Feb- 
ruary  16,  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed 
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to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  law  respecting  joint-stock  com- 
panies other  than  banking,  with  a view  to  the  greater  security 
of  the  public  ; and  the  evidence  brought  before  them  was  of  a 
startling  character.  There  were  companies  in  existence  faulty 
in  their  nature,  inasmuch  as  they  were  founded  on  unsound 
calculations,  and  which  could  not  by  any  possibility  succeed. 
There  were  companies  so  ill  constituted  that  miscarriages  or 
failures  incident  to  mismanagement  would  be  sure  to  attend 
them.  And  there  were  companies  both  faulty  and  fraudulent 
in  their  object,  being  started  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
create  shares  for  the  purpose  of  jobbing  in  them ; or  to  create, 
under  the  pretence  of  carrying  on  a legitimate  business,  tlie 
opportunity  and  means  of  raising  funds  to  be  shared  by  the 
adventurers  who  started  the  company.  These  companies 
adopted,  as  far  as  possible,  the  outward  characteristics  common 
to  those  of  the  best  kind ; exliibited  an  array  of  direc- 
tors and  officers,  announced  a large  capital,  adopted  the  style 
and  title  of  a company  ; issued  plausible  statements  intimating 
excellent  purposes ; used  some  conspicuous  place  of  business  in 
a respt*ctable  situation,  and  employed  throughout  the  country 
respectable  agents  and  bankers ; but  many  of  these  character- 
istics were  fictitious.  The  directors  had  either  not  sanctioned 
the  use  of  their  names,  or  they  were  not  the  persons  supposed 
to  be.  In  many  cases  there  was  neither  capital,  subscribers,  or 
deed  of  settlement.  The  style  of  the  company  might  be  im- 
objcctionable,  because  any  company  might  adopt  any  style ; 
but  its  purposes,  though  plausible,  were  often  founded  on 
calculations  which  did  not  admit  of  success,  and  it  ought  not 
only  not  to  have  received  the  sanction  of  authority  of  parliament 
or  of  the  crown,  but  the  very  statutes  which  were  cited  as  con- 
ferring its  authority  might  be  found  to  have  a very  difi'erent 
object.  Such  being  the  state  of  the  law  on  joint-stock  com- 
panies, and  such  the  defects  in  many  of  those  in  existence,  the 
committee  recommended  a plan  of  registration  of  such  com- 
panies; and  thereupon  the  act  was  passed  which  provided  for  such 
registration,  and  gave  power  to  all  registered  companies  to  sue 
and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  their  officers.*  The  act  applied  to 
every  joint-stock  comjwny,  formed  for  any  commercial  piu  jwsc, 
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or  for  any  purpose  of  profit,  or  for  the  purpose  of  assurance ; 
but  it  excepted  banking  companies,  for  which  a special  act  * was 
passed,  prescribing  similar  conditions  as  to  registration,  but 
adding  that  tlie  capital  of  the  company  slmuld  in  no  case  be 
less  than  100,000^.  and  the  shares  100^.  each.  Here  we  have 
another  instance  of  over  legislation.  Can  ever  registration 
be  a sufficient  guarantee  against  fraud  ? Allowing  that  it  is 
an  evidence  for  the  time  being  of  the  existence  of  a compact 
between  a certain  number  of  persons,  wliat  security  does  it 
afford  that  the  terms  of  such  compact  are  not  rescinded  the 
moment  after?  or  that  the  capital  promised  is  either  not 
brought  in  or  withdrawn  ? or  that  the  registered  shareholders 
do  not  transfer  their  shares  ? And  moreover,  unless  the  registrar 
be  invested  with  a judicial  character  and  with  authority  to 
investigate  the  accuracy  of  the  matters  registered,  what  cer- 
tainty does  it  afford  of  the  reliable  character  of  the  particulars 
registered  ? Valuable  as  registration  is,  it  can  never  be  relied 
upon  as  a sufficient  security  against  fraud,  and  there  is  always 
danger  lest  the  semi-official  character  given  by  it  to  a com  piny 
may  have  the  effect  of  creating  a spirit  of  confidence  where 
none  should  exist. 

* 7 & 8 Viet.  c.  113. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

REPEAL  OF  THE  CORN  AND  NAVIGATION  LAWS. 

1846-1849. 

The  Anti-Corn  Lrnr  League. — Sir  Robert  Peel’s  policy. — A new  Cabinet. 

— Thu  Recall,  and  the  Abolition  of  tho  Com  Laws. — State  of  Ireland 
and  the  Potato  Crop. — The  Potato  Disease. — Price  of  Wheat. — Emigra- 
tion.— Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Law. 

The  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation  was  one  of  those  movementa 
which,  being  foimded  on  right  principles,  and  in  harmony  with 
The  Anti-  the  interest  of  the  masses,  was  sure  to  gather  fresh 

League.  strength  by  any  event  affecting  the  supply  of  food. 

It  was  popular  to  attempt  to  reverse  a policy  which  aimed 
almost  exclusively  to  benefit  one  class  of  society.  It  was 
well  known  that  the  League  wanted  to  outset  an  economic 
fallacy,  and  that  they  wished  to  relieve  the  people  from  a 
great  burden.  And  as  time  elapsed  and  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  pro{xmnded  by  the  League  at  their  public  meetings 
was  more  and  more  appreciated,  their  triumph  became  certain, 
and  Her  Majesty’s  government  itself  began  to  see  that  it  was 
no  longer  possible  to  treat  the  agitation  either  by  a silent 
passiveness,  or  by  expressed  contempt.  The  economic  theorists 
Lad  the  mass  of  the  people  with  them.  Their  gatherings  were 
becoming  more  and  more  enthusiastic.  And  even  amidst  con- 
servative landowners  there  were  not  a few  enlightened  and 
liberal  minds  who  had  already,  silently  at  least,  espoused  the 
new  ideas.  No  change  certainly  could  be  expected  so  long  as 
bread  was  cheap  and  labour  abundant.  But  when  a deficient 
harvest  and  a blight  in  the  potato  crop  crippled  the  resources 
of  the  people  and  raised  grain  to  famine  prices,  the  voice  of 
tho  League  acquired  greater  power  and  influence.  Hitherto 
they  had  received  hundreds  of  pounds.  Now,  thousands  were 
sent  in  to  support  the  agitation.  A quarter  of  a million  was 
readily  contributed.  Nor  were  the  contributors  Lancashire 
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mill  owners  exclusively.  Among  them  were  merchants  and 
bankers,  men  of  heart  and  men  of  mind,  the  poor  labourer, 
and  the  peer  of  the  realm.  The  fervid  oratory  of  Bright,  the 
demonstrative  and  argumentative  reasoning  of  Cobden,  the 
more  popular  appeals  of  Fox,  Itawlins,  and  other  platform 
speakers,  filled  the  newspaper  press  and  were  eagerly  read. 
And  when  parliament  dissolved  in  August  1845,  even  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  showed  some  slight  symptoms  of  a conviction  that 
the  days  of  the  com  laws  were  numbered.  Every  day,  in  truth, 
brought  home  to  his  mind  a stronger  need  for  action,  and  as 
the  ravages  of  the  potato  disease  progressed,  he  saw  that  all 
further  resistance  would  be  absolutely  dangerous. 

A cabinet  council  w’as  held  on  October  31  to  consult  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done,  and  at  an  adjourned  meeting  on  Novem- 
ber 5 Sir  Eobert  Peel  intimated  his  intention  to 
issue  an  order  in  council  remitting  the  duty  on  grain  P”''* 
in  bond  to  one  shilling,  and  opening  the  ports  for  the  admis- 
sion of  all  species  of  grain  at  a smaller  rate  of  duty  until  a day 
to  be  named  in  the  order ; to  call  parliament  together  on  the 
27th  inst.  to  ask  for  an  indemnity,  and  a sanction  of  the  order 
by  law  ; and  to  submit  to  parliament  immediately  after  the 
recess  a modification  of  the  existing  law,  including  the  admis- 
sion at  a nominal  duty  of  Indian  com  and  of  British  colonial 
com.  A serious  difference  of  opinion,  however,  was  found  to 
exist  in  tlie  cabinet  on  the  question  brought  before  them,  the 
only  ministers  supporting  such  measures  being  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert.  Nor 
was  it  easy  to  induce  the  other  members  to  listen  to  reason. 
And  though  at  a subsequent  meeting,  held  on  November  28, 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  so  far  secured  a majority,  it  was  evident  that 
the  cabinet  was  too  divided  to  justify  him  in  bringing  fonvard 
his  measures.  And  he  decided  upon  resigning  office. 

This  resolution  having  been  communicated  to  the  Queen,  Her 
Majesty  smnmoned  Lord  John  Bussell  to  form  a cabinet,  and, 
to  smooth  his  path.  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  with  character- 
istic  frankness,  sent  a memorandum  to  Her  Majesty 
embodying  a promise  to  give  him  his  support.  But  Lord  John 
Bussell  failed  in  his  efforts,  and  the  Queen  had  no  alternative 
but  to  recall  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  and  give  him  full  power  to 
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carry  out  his  measures.  It  was  under  such  circumstances  that 
parliament  was  called  for  January  22,  1846,  and  on  January  27 
the  government  plan  was  propounded  before  a crowded  house. 
It  was  not  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  com  laws  that  Sir 
Roljert  Peel  recommended.  He  proposed  a temporary  protec- 
tion for  three  years,  till  February  1,  1849,  imposing  a scale 
during  that  time  ranging  from  4«.  when  the  price  of  wheat 
should  be  50s.  per  quarter  and  upward,  and  lOs.  when  the 
price  should  be  under  48«.  per  quarter,  and  that  after  that 
period  all  grain  should  be  admitted  at  the  uniform  duty  of 
1«.  per  quarter.  The  measure,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
was  received  in  a very  different  manner  by  the  political  parties 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  There  was  treason  in  the  con- 
servative camp,  and  keen  and  bitter  was  the  opposition  they 
offered  to  their  chief.  For  twelve  nights  speaker  after  speaker 
indulged  in  personal  recriminations.  They  recalled  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  memory  the  speeches  he  had  made  in  defence  of 
tlie  com  laws.  And  as  to  his  assertion  that  he  had  changed 
his  mind,  they  denied  his  right  to  do  so.  Mr.  Colquhoun 
‘wondered  that  Sir  Robert  could  say,  “I  have  changed  my 
opinion,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it.”  But  there  was  not  an  end 
of  it.  His  right  hon.  friend  must  not  forget  the  laws  by  which 
the  words  of  men  of  genius — whether  orators  or  poets — are 
bound  with  them.  His  right  hon.  friend’s  words  could  not 
thus  pass  away.  They  were  winged  shafts  that  pierced  many 
minds.  They  remained  after  the  occasion  which  produced 
them  passed  away.  His  right  hon.  friend  must  remember  that 
the  words  which  he  had  used  adhered  to  the  memory,  moulded 
men's  sentiments,  guided  public  opinion.  He  must  recollect 
that  the  armoiu  of  proof  which  he  had  laid  aside,  and  the 
lance  which  he  had  wielded,  and  with  which  he  had  pierced 
many  an  encumbered  opponent,  remained  weighty  and  entire. 
Greatly  did  he  wish  that  his  right  hon.  friend  were  again  on 
this  side  to  wield  them — that  he  were  here  to  lead  their  ranks 
and  guide  them  by  his  prowess.  But  if  not,  they  retained  at 
least  his  arms,  these  lay  at  their  feet,  strewed  all  around  them, 
an  arsenal  of  power.’  Petulant  remonstrances  like  these  were 
t»f  course  of  little  avail.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Cobden  were 
ready  to  meet  every  challenge  and  to  refute  every  argument 
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with  their  unanswerable  logic  of  facts.  And  when  the  opposition 
endeavoured  to  throw  all  the  responsibility  of  a measure  of 
sucli  a character  on  the  prime  minister,  Mr.  Cobden  besought 
them  to  turn  from  the  will  of  one  individual  to  those  laws 
economic  and  divine  which  seemed  to  impose  the  duty  of  laying 
wide  open  the  door  for  the  importation  of  food.  ‘ Oh,  then, 
divest  the  future  prime  minister  of  this  country  of  that  odious 
task  of  having  to  reconcile  rival  interests ; divest  the  oflSce,  if 
ever  you  would  have  a sagacious  man  in  power  as  prime  min- 
ister, divest  it  of  the  responsibility  of  having  to  find  food  for 
the  people  I May  you  never  find  a prime  minister  again  to 
undertake  that  awful  responsibility ! That  responsibility  be- 
longs to  the  law  of  Nature ; as  Burke  said,  it  belongs  to  God 

alone  to  regulate  the  supply  of  the  food  of  nations We 

Lave  set  an  example  to  the  world  in  all  ages ; we  have  given 
them  the  representative  system.  The  very  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  this  House  have  been  taken  as  the  model  for  every 
representative  assembly  throughout  the  whole  civilised  world ; 
and  having  besides  given  them  the  example  of  a free  press  and 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  every  institution  tliat  belongs 
to  freedom  and  civilisation,  we  are  now  about  giving  a still 
greater  example ; we  are  going  to  set  the  example  of  making 
industry  free — to  set  the  example  of  giving  the  whole  world 
every  advantage  of  clime  and  latitude  and  situation,  relying 
ourselves  on  the  freedom  of  our  industry.  Yes,  we  are  going 
to  teach  the  world  that  other  lesson.  Don’t  think  there  is 
anything  selfish  in  this,  or  anything  at  all  discordant  with 
Christian  principles.  I can  prove  that  we  advocate  nothing 
but  what  is  agreeable  to  the  highest  behests  of  Christianity. 
To  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  sell  in  the  dearest.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  maxim  ? It  means  that  you  take  the 
article  which  you  have  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  with  it 
obtain  from  others  that  of  which  they  have  the  most  to  spare, 
so  giving  to  mankind  the  means  of  enjoying  the  fullest  abun- 
dance of  earth’s  goods,  and  in  doing  so  carrying  out  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  Christian  doctrine  of  “ Do  ye  to  all  men  as 
ye  would  they  should  do  unto  you.”  ’ The  passing  of  the  mea- 
sure was,  however,  more  than  certain,  and  after  a debate  of 
twelve  nights’  duration  on  Mr.  Miles’  amendment,  the  govern- 
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raent  obtained  a majority  of  97,  337  having  voted  for  the 
motion  and  240  against  it.  And  from  that  evening  the  com 
law  may  be  said  to  have  expired.'  Not  a day  too  soon,  cer- 
tainly, when  we  consider  the  straitened  resources  of  the  country 
as  regards  tlie  first  article  of  food  caused  not  only  by  the  bad 
crop  of  grain  but  by  the  serious  loss  of  the  potato  crop,  espe- 
cially in  Ireland. 

Ireland  has  often  grievously  suffered  from  social  and  political 
wrongs,  from  absenteeism  and  repeal  cries,  from  Protestant  and 
Ireland  »nd  Roman  CathoHc  bigotry,  from  orangeism  and  ribbon- 

the  poUtO  . . , T 

crop.  ism,  from  threatening  notices  and  mid-day  assassina- 
tions, but  seldom  has  her  cup  of  adversity  been  so  brimfull  as 
in  1845  and  1846  from  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop.  Though 
comparatively  of  recent  importation,  the  first  potato  root  having 
been  imported  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1610,  potatoes  had  for 
years  constituted  a large  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.  A considerable  acreage  of  land  was  devoted  te  that 
culture,  and  an  acre  of  potatoes  would  feed  more  than  double 
the  number  of  individuals  that  can  be  fed  from  an  acre  of 
wheat.  Such  cultivation  was,  moreover,  very  attractive  to 
small  holders  of  land.  It  cost  little  labour.  It  entailed  scarcely 
any  expense,  and  little  or  no  care  was  bestowed  on  it,  since 
the  people  were  quite  satisfied  with  the  coarsest  and  naost 
prolific  kind,  called  lumpers  or  horse  potatoes.  Nor  was  it  the 
food  of  the  people  only  in  Ireland.  Pigs  and  poultry  shared 
the  potatoes  with  the  peasant’s  family,  and  often  became  the 
inmates  of  his  cabin  also.  One  great  evil  connected  with 
potato  culture  is,  that  whilst  the  crop  is  precarious  and  uncer- 
tain, it  cannot  be  stored  up.  The  surplus  of  one  abundant 
year  is  quite  unfit  to  use  in  the  next,  and  owing  to  its  great 
bulk  it  cannot  even  be  transported  from  place  to  place.  More- 
over, once  used  to  a description  of  food  so  extremely  cheap  no 
retrenchment  is  possible,  and  when  blight  comes  and  the  crop 
is  destroyed  the  people  seem  doomed  to  alwolute  starvation. 
This  unfortunately  was  the  case  in  1822  and  1831.  In  those 
years  public  subscriptions  were  got  up,  king's  letters  issued,  Imlls 
and  bazaars  held,  and  public  money  granted.  But  in  1845  and 
1846  the  calamity  was  greater  than  any  previously  experienced. 
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The  potato  disease  first  manifested  itself  in  1845.  The  early 
crop,  dug  in  September  and  October,  which  consists  of  one-sixth 
of  the  whole,  nearly  escaped ; but  the  whole  of  the  late  crop, 
the  people’s  crop,  dug  in  December  and  January,  was  tainted 
before  arriving  at  maturity.  In  that  year  there  was  pouto 
a full  average  crop  of  wheat.  Oats  and  barley  were 
abundant,  and  turnips,  carrots,  and  greens,  including  hay,  were 
sufficient.  Yet  on  the  continent  the  rye  crop  failed,  and  the 
potato  disease  appeared  in  Belgium,  Holland,  France,  and  the 
West  of  Germany.  On  the  whole  the  supply  of  grain  was  fair 
during  the  year  1845,  and  prices  rided  moderately  high.  In 
1 846,  however,  blight  attacked  the  pKJtatoes  with  even  greater 
fury  and  suddenness  in  the  month  of  July,  and  it  attacked 
btith  the  early  crop  and  the  people’s  crop,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  wheat  crop  proved  under  an  average.  Barley  and  oats 
were  also  deficient,  and  the  rye  crop  again  failed  on  the  conti- 
nent. In  the  previous  year  some  counties  escap>ed  the  po- 
tato disease,  but  this  year  the  whole  country  suffered  alike. 
The  loss  was  indeed  very  great.  Probably  13,000,000^.  was  a 
low  estimate,  and  from  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  quarters  of 
grain  at  least  would  be  required  to  replace  it.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  news  of  such  a disaster  had  a fearful  effect 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  utter  helplessness  of  many 
millions  of  our  fellow-suhjects  became  a subject  of  the  greatest 
anxiety. 

As  soon  as  the  potato  disease  appeared  in  1845  government 
took  the  step  of  appointing  Professors  Kane,  Bindley,  and 
Playfair,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  to 
suggest  means  for  preserving  the  stock,  but  this  was 
of  little  avail.  Urged  now  by  necessity,  the  govern- 
ment  even  stepped  out  of  its  province,  and  sent 
orders  to  the  United  Sbites  for  the  purchase  of 
100,000/.  worth  of  Indian  com,  established  depots  in  different 
parts,  and  formed  relief  committees.  But  this  was  nothing 
compared  with  what  became  necessary  to  be  done  in  1846. 
Public  works  were  then  commenced  on  a large  scale,  giving 
employment  to  some  five  hundred  thousand  persons.  The  poor 
law  acted  with  unparalleled  vigour,  to  the  extent  that  in  July 
1847  as  many  as  three  millions  of  persons  were  actually  receiving 
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separate  rations.  A loan  of  8,000,000i.  was  made  by  govern- 
ment expressly  to  supply  such  wants,  and  every  step  was  taken 
by  two  successive  administrations,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  and  Lord 
John  Russell’s,  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  Nor 
was  private  benevolence  lacking.  The  Society  of  b'riends, 
always  ready  in  acts  of  charity  and  love,  was  foremost  in  tlie 
good  work.  A British  association  was  formed  for  the  relief  of 
Ireland,  including  Jones  Loyd  (Lord  Overstone),  Thomas 
Baring,  and  Baron  Rothschild.  A Queen’s  letter  was  issued. 
A day  of  general  fast  and  humiliation  was  held,  and  subscrip- 
tions were  received  from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
The  Queen’s  letter  alone  produced  171,533L  The  British  as- 
sociation collected  263,OOOL;  the  Society  of  Friends  43,OOOL; 
and  168,OOOL  more  were  entrusted  to  the  Dublin  Society  of 
Friends.  The  sultan  of  Turkey  sent  1,000L  The  Queen  gave 
2,OOOL,  and  500L  more  to  the  British  ladies’  clothing  fund. 
Prince  Albert  gave  500L  The  National  Club  collected  17,930/. 
America  sent  two  ships  of  w'ar,  the  ‘Jamestown’  and  ‘Mace- 
donian,’ full  of  provisions ; and  the  Irish  residents  in  the 
United  States  sent  upwards  of  200,000/.  to  their  relatives  to 
allow  them  to  emigrate.  But  with  all  this,  the  people  passed 
through  a most  eventful  catastrophe.  One-third  of  the  people 
at  lea.st  was  reduced  to  destitution.  A large  niunber  dit*d  by 
fever  and  pestilence.  Such  as  could  rai.se  the  requisite  funds 
emigrated  to  America.  Crowds  of  emaciated  and  famished 
people  flocked  by  every  available  means  to  English  ports. 
The  rest  were  kept  alive  by  employment  on  public  works,  by 
private  local  charity,  by  local  subscriptions,  by  contributions 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  by  the  most  extensive  system 
of  gratuitous  distribution  of  food  which  history  affords  any 
record  of. 

The  price  of  wheat  and  other  grain  did  not  rise  much  at 
first.  Indeed,  for  a lengthened  time  but  faint  conception  was 
Price  of  entertained  of  any  want  of  foreign  gnain.  The  potato 
wiu-ttt.  failure  was  comparatively  a new  thing,  and  few 
imagined  that  it  would  act  powerfully  on  the  consumption  of 
grain.  In  1845  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  no  more  than 
50s.  Ilf/,  per  imperial  (juarter,  it  liaving  risen  from  a minimum 
of  45s.  3t/.  in  March  to  58s.  10</.  in  November;  whilst  the 
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average  price  of  barley  was  31s.  8(?.,  and  of  oats  22s.  6<Z.  In 
1846  also  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  54s.  Sd,,  the  price 
having  ruled  first  55s.  6ti.,  falling  to  4Gs.  3d.  in  August, 
and  rising  to  60s.  7d.  in  November,  whilst  the  average 
price  of  Ijarley  was  32s.  Sd,,  and  of  oats  23s.  Sd.  But  in  1847 
a sudden  great  rise  took  place.  The  price  of  wheat  rose  from 
an  average  of  69s.  lltf.  in  January  to  an  average  of  92s.  10<i. 
in  June ; the  price  of  barley  was  50s.  2d.  in  January,  53s.  5d.  in 
February,  and  52s.  11(Z.  in  May  and  June;  and  oats,  com- 
mencing at  29s.  6(Z.  in  January,  rose  to  34s.  2d.  in  June.  In 
J uly,  however,  a sudden  change  took  place  by  the  concurrent  ac- 
tion of  large  importations  and  excellent  prospects  of  the  ap- 
proaching harvest,  so  that  prices  fell  at  a rapid  pace.  P'rom 
June  to  December  wheat  fell  from  92s.  10(i.  to  52s.  3d.,  barley 
from  52s.  1 Id.  to  30s.  9d.,  and  oats  from  34s.  2d.  to  21s.  lOd.  per 
imperial  quarter.  The  importation  of  grain  had  never  been 
so  large  as  in  this  year.  In  former  years  1,000,000  or 
2,000,000  quarters  was  the  maximum,  but  in  1846  we  imported 
4,752,174  quarters  of  grain  and  meal,  and  in  1847  as  much  as 
11,912,864  quarters,  the  greatest  increase  having  taken  place 
from  Russia  and  America.  Then  indeed  we  realised  that  the 
com  laws  could  not  be  maintained  any  longer.  Our  dependence 
on  foreign  grain  became  very  great,  and  thankful  indeed 
we  were,  that  by  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  our  legislators 
even  the  last  corn  law  and  the  navigation  law  were  suspended 
and  our  ports  opened  to  the  supply  of  food  from  any  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

Another  important  consequence  of  the  potato  disease  was  an 
enormous  stimulus  to  emigration.  Great  is  the  change  in  the 
state  of  public  opinion  and  law  as  respects  emigra- 
tion.  In  olden,  yet  not  very  remote  times  an  absolute 
prohibition  existed  against  the  departure  of  artisans  from  this 
country,  and  we  would  have  regarded  as  a dire  misfortune  the 
depiirture  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  families  from  our 
shores  in  quest  of  happier  homes  and  more  fruitful  sources  of 
industry.  Now,  we  sec  whole  fleets  of  emigrant  ships  carrying 
away  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  industrious  of  our  working 
population  without  a murmur  of  complaint  or  a feeling  of 
sorrow.  And  why  ? Because  we  feel  that  they  only  obey  the 
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law  of  nature  which  is  always  foreseeing  and  beneficent.  Even 
savages  are  impelled  by  their  economical  condition  to  be 
always  moving  in  quest  of  food,  and  when  civilisation  created 
new  wants,  a still  greater  impulse  was  given  to  migrations  from 
place  to  place.  Sometimes  the  centres  of  industry  became 
grand  points  of  attraction.  Sometimes  religious  and  political 
dissensions  have  been  the  causes  of  great  emigration.  But 
motion  is  a law  of  human  society,  and  endless  processions  are 
always  moving,  now  from  south  to  north,  and  anon  from  north 
to  south ; at  one  time  from  west  to  east,  and  at  another  from 
east  to  west.  As  for  this  country,  the  constant  alternation  of 
times  of  prosperity  and  distress  in  commerce  and  manufactures 
renders  it  the  more  necessary  for  our  working  people  to  have 
other  outlets  for  their  industries  than  are  afforded  within  these 
circumscribed  islands,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  colonies  are 
ever  open  for  the  employment  of  any  number  of  labourers.  As 
early  as  1826  and  1827,  the  subject  of  emigration  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  their  recommendation 
was  that  the  emigrants  should  be  settled  upon  land  granted  by 
the  state,  and  that  whatever  fund  be  advanced  for  their  benefit 
should  be  subject  to  repayment.  In  1831,  a royal  commission 
inquired  into  the  subject,  and  whilst  it  did  not  approve  of 
any  direct  grant  of  money  for  emigration  to  Canada  and 
other  North  .\merican  colonies,  it  recommended  that  as  respects 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land  the  proceeds  of  public 
land  sold  should  be  devoted,  as  loans  of  20/.  and  upwards,  towards 
the  passage  money  of  families  of  mechanics  and  agricultural 
labourers,  and  as  bounties  of,  and  towards  the  conveyance  of, 
yoiing  unmarried  females.  This  recommendation  was  sub- 
sequently adopted,  and  carried  out  by  the  colonial  office,  and 
then  a loan  for  the  Australian  emigrants  was  converted  into 
a free  gift  and  increased  to  30/.,  the  bounty  to  single  females 
being  also  increased  to  30/.  But  notwithstanding  these  en- 
couragements, the  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom 
continued  very  limited  for  a long  time.  For  sixteen  years, 
from  1815  to  1830,  the  average  number  of  emigrants  was 
011I3'  23,000  per  annum,  most  of  whom  went  to  tho  North 
American  colonies  and  the  United  States  of  America.  From 
1831  to  1840,  the  average  number  of  emigrants  increased  to 
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70,000  per  annum,  Australia  then  commencing  to  attract  great 
attention,  and  from  1841  to  1846  the  average  still  further  in- 
creased to  100,000.  But  in  1847  and  subsequent  years,  the 
stream  of  emigration  flowed  in  a most  rapid  manner.  Ireland 
sent  forth  the  greater  part  of  her  labouring  population,  and  in 
the  decennium  from  1847  to  1856  the  number  of  emigrants 
actually  increased  to  280,000  per  annum.  It  was  a pitiful 
sight  to  see  those  crowds  of  worn-out  Irish  embarking  in  rags 
and  penniless  for  a foreign  shore.  But  they  went  away  from  a 
place  of  sorrow  and  suffering  to  a country  which  seemed  to  open 
a boundless  field  for  the  exercise  of  honest  industry.  Nor 
was  the  benefit  of  emigration  limited  to  the  emigrants  them- 
selves. The  advantage  was  quite  as  great  to  the  mother 
country.  Here,  they  added  nothing  to  national  wealth. 
They  constituted  the  mortified  pait  of  the  social  system 
which  needed  amputation.  There,  not  only  they  ceased  to 
trench  upon  the  labour  of  others,  but,  after  providing  food 
for  themselves,  they  became  large  customers  for  our  produce 
and  manufactures. 


Ere  we  pass  from  the  repeal  of  the  com  law  and  its  conse- 
quences reference  must  be  made  to  an  achievement  certainly 
not  less  important  in  relation  to  the  economic  policy  Bepe»ioftho 

X*  T-  1 1 i*  • * 1 navi^fatioQ 

of  the  country,  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  law.  i»». 

In  1 845  these  laws  were  consolidated,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they 
were  to  continue  for  many  a year  in  existence,  but  the  necessity 
for  suspending  their  operation  in  1846  and  1847,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  public  opinion  in  matters  of  free  trade,  suggested  an 
inquiry  into  the  operation  and  policy  of  such  laws  in  1847.  Of 
tliat  committee  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  was  chairman,  and  during 
the  year  they  published  five  reports  on  the  subject,  containing 
valuable  evidence  tending  to  show  the  objections  to  such  laws 
and  the  injury  which  they  caused,  notwithstanding  their  re- 
stricted operation,  a large  portion  of  the  trade  being  no  longer 
protected  by  them.  Evidence  was  given  to  the  effect  that, 
looking  to  the  geographical  position  of  this  country,  and  to 
the  peculiar  energy  of  her  people,  the  extent  of  her  trade,  her 
great  capital,  and  her  success  in  maritime  enterprise,  there 
need  be  no  limit  to  the  prosperity  of  her  shipping  were  it  not 
for  the  restrictions  and  unnecessary  charges  imposed  on  it  by 
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the  navigation  act,  the  registry  act,  and  several  other  acts. 
It  was  urged,  that  if  we  could  reduce  the  cost  of  ships,  and  con- 
sequently of  freights,  we  should  increase  trade  to  an  enormous 
extent ; that  the  immense  traffic  which  railways  occasioned  in 
this  country  was  the  strongest  proof  that  cheap  conveyance  on 
the  sea  would  be  attended  with  similar  results,  and  that  we 
should  not  only  obtain  a much  larger  quantity  of  goods  than 
have  hitherto  come  to  market,  but  that  we  should  find  new 
exchangeable  commodities  which  did  not  then  come  here ; that 
we  should  bring  the  timber  of  India  or  Australia  at  half  its 
present  cost ; and  that  we  should  carry  on  the  fisheries  to  a much 
greater  extent,  and  be  enabled  to  increase  every  branch  of 
industry  in  this  and  other  countries  to  a very  large  extent. 
Shipowners  certainly  prognosticated  all  manner  of  evil  likely 
to  arise  from  the  repeal  of  the  navigation  laws.  They  warned 
the  nation  that  such  laws  had  raised  it  to  the  station  it  held, 
and  that  without  them  it  would  as  rapidly  go  down  as  it  had 
risen.  They  were  certain  that  the  repeal  of  such  laws  would 
reduce  shipping  property  fully  30  per  cent,  in  value,  and 
introduce  the  cheap  navigation  of  other  countries  in  competi- 
tion with  the  costly  navigation  of  this  country,  and  that,  de- 
spairing of  success,  the  British  shipowner  must  retire  from  the 
contest.  Really,  however,  the  advocates  of  the  navigation  laws 
had  little  to  say  in  their  favour  based  on  substantial  facts.  The 
committee  made  no  report  in  1847,  but  the  general  impression 
was  that  the  repeal  of  such  laws  would  benefit  trade,  and  that 
the  necessity  for  action  had  become  imminent. 

Accordingly  in  1848,  as  soon  as  public  attention  could  be 
given  to  the  subject,  Mr.  Labouchere,  in  committee  of  the  whole 
Rociprocity  ^ouse,  moved  a resolution  to  the  effect : ‘ That  it  is 
nHyi^tion  expedient  to  remove  the  restrictions  which  prevent 
the  carriage  of  goods  by  sea  to  and  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  British  possessions  abroad,  and  to  amend  the 
laws  regulating  the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
subject,  nevertheless,  to  such  control  as  may  be  necessary,  and 
also  to  amend  the  laws  for  the  registration  of  ships  and  sea- 
men.’ But  a concerted  opposition  was  made  to  such  proposi- 
tion, and  Mr.  Ilcrries  moved  a counter  resolution : ‘ That  it  is 
essential  to  the  national  interest  of  the  country  tc  maintain 
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tlie  fundamental  principles  of  the  navigation  laws,  subject  to 
such  modifications  as  may  be  best  calculated  to  obviate  any 
proved  inconvenience  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  its  dependencies,  and  without  danger  to  our  national 
strength.’  The  discussion  was  long  and  animated,  and  the 
two  opposing  views  were  fully  enforced  and  illustrated,  but  it 
ended,  as  might  have  been  expected,  in  the  defeat  of  Mr. 
Herries’s  amendment  by  a majority  of  294  against  177.  But 
the  session  was  lost,  and  the  subject  had  to  be  deferred  to 
another  year.  Again,  however,  in  1849  Mr.  Labouchere  pro- 
posed the  same  resolution,  only  adding  that  provision  should 
be  made  giving  power  to  the  Queen  in  coimcil  to  re-enact  these 
laws,  wholly  or  in  part,  with  regard  to  any  countries  as  to  which 
the  government  might  think  fit  that  they  should  be  pre- 
served. Power  was  given  to  him  to  bring  in  a bill,  and  it 
was  read  a second  time  by  a majority  of  266  to  210.  As  origi- 
nally proposed  the  bill  was  intended  to  throw  open  the  coasting 
trade  as  well  as  the  foreign  trade,  but  the  government  of  the 
United  States  having  notified  their  refusal  to  reciprocate  this 
concession,  and  some  objection  having  been  raised  by  the  de- 
partment of  customs  because  of  the  difficulty  of  enforcing 
effectual  regulations  to  guard  the  revenue  from  danger,  the 
clauses  relating  to  the  coasting  trade  were  withdrawn,  and  the 
bill  passed  into  law.*  But  even  this  restriction  was  ulti- 
mately relinquished,  and  both  the  navigation  on  the  coast  of 
the  United  kingdom  and  the  manning  of  British  ships  were  left 
entirely  free.* 

» 12  & 13  Viet.  c.  29.  • 16  & 17  Viet.  e.  107,  and  17  & 18  Viet.  c.  120. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A COMMERCIAL  CRISIS. 

1847. 

Incrense  of  Capital. — Means  of  Transport. — Commercial  Crises. — The 
Bank  of  England  ami  the  Hink  Cliarter  Act.— Reaction. — Petition  for 
Relief. — The  Government  Letter. — Parliamentai^’  Enquiry. — Report  of 
the  House  of  Commons  Committee. — Rep<irt  of  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords. — Vote  in  the  Hou.se  of  Commons.—  Bad  Harvests  in  Franco. — 
The  Bank  of  Franco  and  the  Revolution. 


One  of  the  important  objects  contemplated  by  the  restriction 
imposed  on  the  issue  of  notes  being  the  checking  of  speculation 
innwuoot  preventing  as  far  as  possible  of  great  monetary 

crises,  we  might  have  expected  that  for  some  years  at 
least  trade  would  be  safe,  slow,  and  progressive.  But  it  was 
not  long  ere  a great  revolution  manifested  itself  in  trade  and 
finance,  which  completely  disappointed  even  the  well-wishers 
of  the  new  monetary  legislation.  It  was  estimated  by  the  late 
Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  work  on  ‘ Capital,  Cimrency,  and  Banking,’ 
that  the  annual  accumulation  of  property  in  the  United  King- 
dom between  1840  and  1845  could  not  be  less  than  sixty  mil- 
lions sterling.  And  though  a large  portion  of  such  saving  was 
required  in  the  numerous  branches  of  industrj'  for  their  own 
improvement  and  extension,  there  must  always  be  a large 
siuplus  in  quest  of  any  promising  emplojunent.  In  truth, 
capital  in  England  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  means 
of  profitably  and  safely  employing  it,  and  consequently  from 
time  to  time  a fierce  competition  arises  between  the  owners 
of  capital  for  the  means  of  investing  their  siuplus  stock. 
Ever  since  the  reforms  introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  the 
country  had  been  very  prosperous,  the  labouring  classes  were 
fully  employed,  and  capital  had  been  steadily  growing 
in  the  country.  The  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of 
England  had  never  been  so  large.  Consols  were  at  par.  The 
rate  of  interest  for  short  periods  on  the  best  secimities  did 
not  exceed  pgr  cent.  There  was  in  fact  a great  want  of 
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means  of  investment,  and  when  it  was  found  that  one  or  two 
great  lines  of  railway  proved  most  successful,  and  other  lines 
unusually  inviting,  the  people  readily  rushed  into  railway  spe- 
culation. Nor  was  this  either  unreasonahle  or  inexpedient. 

The  railway  was  working  a moral  reformation  in  the  country. 
At  the  close  of  the  last  centiuy  the  internal  transport  of  goods 
was  so  very  slow  and  expensive  as  to  prevent  the 
transport  of  all  goods  except  manufactured  articles 
or  goods  of  light  weight,  which  could  bear  a high  rate  of  trans- 
port. Not  many  articles  could  well  stand  a charge  of  40s.  a 
ton  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  and  13/.  a ton  from  London 
to  Leeds.  Heavy  goods  and  minerals  were  transported  by  sea 
only,  and  many  of  the  richest  districts  of  the  country  remained 
unproductive,  awaiting  the  tardy  advancement  of  the  art  of 
transport.  When  the  railway  was  introduced,  all  this  was 
clianged.  By  the  facility  afforded  for  passenger  traffic,  and 
by  the  certainty  and  rapidity  of  conveyance  of  good.s,  however 
burthensome  and  heavy,  tlie  resources  of  the  country  were 
Ijeiug  developed  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Districts  hitherto 
secluded  and  unknown  were  foimd  to  possess  advantages  for 
commerce  and  industry  which  the  inhabitants  themselves  had 
never  dreamt  of.  An  immense  economy  of  capital  and  labour 
was  the  necessary  attendant  of  such  a change  in  locomotion. 
A man  could  do  more  in  one  day  than  he  could  have  done 
formerly  in  three  or  four.  The  merchant  could  look  for  his 
returns  in  much  less  time  than  he  had  been  in  tlie  habit  of 
receiving  them.  Altogether  the  nation  saw  that  the  railway 
system  was  a wonderful  engine  of  material  progress,  and  it 
l>ecame  evident  that  every  town  of  any  importance,  and  every 
district  possessing  either  agricultural  or  mineral  wealth,  must 
sooner  or  later  have  its  railway.  From  1821  to  1826  railway 
acts  w'ere  passed  authorising  the  raising  of  a capital  of 
1,263,000/.  From  1826  to  1843  the  capital  authorised  to  be 
raised  was  57,387,000/.  by  shares,  and  21,658,000/.  by  loans. 
Total  79,045,000/.  In  1844  railway  acts  were  passed  involv- 
ing an  expenditure  of  about  15,000,000/.  In  1845  the  rage 
for  railway  speculation  re.ached  an  extraordinary  height.  The 
prices  of  shares  both  of  railways  in  o|>eration  and  of  merely 
projected  lines  rose  immensely.  The  Leeds  and  Thirsk  Bail- 
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way  50l.  shares,  with  21.  10«.  paid,  were  selling  in  March  at 
3i.  10a.,  and  in  September  at  23^.  15s.  The  Bolton,  Wigan, 
and  Liverpool  40?.  shares,  with  4?.  paid,  were  worth  in  January 
4?.  lOs.,  in  September  42?.  15».  The  Great  Western  shares 
were  quoted  at  156?.  in  January,  and  in  September  228?.  The 
Midland  which  in  January  was  at  114?.,  in  September  rose  to 
188?.  It  is  ea.sy  to  see  how  princely  fortunes  were  created  or 
lost,  and  how  wild  the  people  were  with  a market  so  excited. 
But  what  rigging  of  the  market,  what  abortive  schemes,  and 
what  frauds  I How  could  a frenzy  like  this  fail  to  bring  about 
its  own  retribution  ? 

Commercial  crises  and  panics  seem  to  follow  a given  law. 
Trade  seems  to  run  in  cycles  of  7 or  10  years.  We  had  panics 
^ , , as  near  as  possible  in  1797,  1807,  1817,  1826,  1837, 

oriisra.  1847,  1857,  the  number  seven,  the  golden  number,, 
being  a fatal  year  apparently.  But  we  need  not  be  surpri.sed. 
Times  of  prosperity  are  often  succeeded  by  times  of  adversity. 
Under  the  influence  of  steady  success,  years  glide  on,  and  we 
are  flinshed  with  prosperity.  A cri.sis  comes,  and  we  must  retract 
our  steps.  Experience,  then,  teaches  caution,  and  under  its 
wise  guidance  courage  revives,  but  we  speedily  return  to  a state 
of  indiscretion,  and  a fall  is  certain  to  succeed.  This  alterna- 
tion of  ups  and  downs  has,  however,  been  too  frequent  and  too 
regular  not  to  engage  the  most  earnest  attention,  and  many  are 
the  theories  that  have  l>een  suggested  regarding  them,  though 
they  are  the  consequences  of  natural  causes,  which  no  legis- 
lation can  foresee  and  prevent,  nor  the  action  of  any  bank 
effectually  control.  According  to  some  the  Bank  of  England 
is  the  cause  of  all  mischief.  Whoever  follows  the  majority  of  the 
speeches  and  opinions  expressed  wdth  reference  to  ciu'rency, 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England 
were  generally  supposed  to  enjoy  the  great  privilege  of  acting 
as  conservators  of  the  currency  and  regulators  of  the  money 
market.  According  to  them  it  is  the  Bank  that  capriciously 
regulates  the  rate  of  interest;  the  Bank  that  makes  money 
scarce  or  abundant;  the  Bank  that  applies  the  screw;  the 
Bank  that  loosens  it.  Yet  such  a notion  is  absolutely  erro- 
neous. Very  limited,  indeed,  is  the  power  of  the  Bank.  It 
is  not  the  Bank  that  makes  money  scarce  or  abundant.  It  is 
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not  in  the  power  of  the  Bank  to  keep  any  amount  of  issue 
in  circulation  for  any  time.  It  is  not  the  Bank  that  creates 
speculation  ; it  is  not  the  Bank  that  can  arrest  it.  The 
economic  laws  which  regulate  the  issues  of  notes  are  more 
powerful  than  any  caprice  of  Bank  directors,  and  prove  in 
reality  of  much  more  salutary  control  than  any  legislative  re- 
striction. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  carefully  devised  than  the 
Bank  Charter  Acts  of  1844  and  1845.  It  was  clearly  the  in- 
tention of  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  they  .should  prevent 
the  panics  and  pressures  which  so  often  spread  alarm  Kk““* 
and  confusion  in  the  mercantile  world.  And  yet  how' 
fruitless  have  they  proved,  at  least  for  that  purpose.  Scarcely 
two  years  elapsed  after  the  passing  of  the  acts  when  another 
jKinic  took  place,  exceeding  in  intensity  and  duration  any 
yet  experienced.  When  the  Bank  Charter  Act  passed  in  1844 
capital  was  abundant,  so  much  so  that  in  September  1844  the 
rate  of  interest  fell  from  4 pt'r  cent,  to  per  cent,  for  bills 
at  short,  and  3 per  cent,  for  bills  at  long  dates,  and  in  1845 
the  rate  fell  to  2^  per  cent,  for  bills  and  notes.  Consequently 
there  was  considerable  speculation  in  railway  and  much 
animation  in  every  branch  of  business.  Still  the  amount  of 
bullion  in  the  Bank  was  on  the  increase,  and  in  the  week 
ending  August  29,  1846,  it  reached  the  enormous  sum  of 
16,000,000?.  By  that  time,  however,  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop,  and  the  consequent  need  of  a large  importation  of  com, 
manifested  itself  and  an  extraordinary  excitement  prevailed  in 
the  share  market,  which  produced  a rise  in  the  rate  of  interest 
to  3 per  cent.  It  would  have  been  better  had  the  Bank  raised 
the  rate  of  discount  still  higher.  But  it  did  not  do  so  till 
.Tanuary  1847,  when  the  rate  was  raised  first  to  3^  per  cent., 
and  soon  after  to  4 per  cent.,  by  which  time  the  bullion  and 
reserve  had  considerably  diminished.  Considerable  alarm  then 
commenced  to  be  felt,  and  on  April  8 the  Bank  increased  the 
rate  of  discount  to  5 per  cent.,  without  naming  that  it  applied 
to  bills  of  the  term  of  95  days,  so  that  although  the  minimum 
rate  was  charged  for  bills  having  no  more  than  sixty  days  to 
run,  much  higher  rates  were  charged  for  long  dated  paper. 

What  was  the  effect  of  this  increased  tightness  of  the  money 
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market  on  speculation  may  well  be  imagincnl.  As  it  became 
more  and  more  difficult  to  provide  funds  to  meet  the  heavy 
Reaction.  Calls  for  railway  purposes,  the  value  of  shares  fell  fear- 
fully, causing  heavy  losses  to  all  who  held  them.  Gradually 
the  alarm  and  anxiety  spread  to  the  various  branches  of  trade. 
The  cotton  trade,  which  had  been  for  a year  or  two  in  a feverish 
condition,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  American  crop,  suf- 
fered immensely.  Considerable  speculation  had  taken  place 
in  pig-iron,  makers  selling  large  tpiantities  of  pig-iron  for 
future  delivery ; and  prices  went  down  from  5l.  to  3/.  per  ton. 
The  com  merchants,  who  for  some  time  had  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  advances  upon  cargoes  in  consequence  of  the  high 
rate  of  discount,  lost  immense  sums  from  the  great  fall  in 
prices  which  took  place,  owing  to  the  prospect  of  an  abundant 
harvest.  And  the  result  of  this  was  the  failure  of  many 
houses  in  the  corn  traele  which  l>ecame  the  signal  for  heavy 
bankmptcies.  Several  l»ank8  succumbed,  and  credit  was 
severely  shaken.  It  being  impossible  for  the  London  bankers 
and  discount  brokers  to  meet  the  demand  of  their  customers, 
they  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Money 
was  hoarded  to  a considerable  extent.  Consols  fell  to  85,  and 
everything  seemed  to  indicate  an  approaching  national  bank- 
ruptcy.' 

In  July  1847  the  merchants  and  Iwnkers  of  the  City  of 
London  petitioned  for  an  immediate  remedy.  They  coinpl.ained 
PMitionfor  were  suffering  under  a monetary  pressure 

icikt.  without  prc'cedent,  that  there  was  a complete  sus- 
pension of  the  ordinary  facilities  for  business,  that  they  could 
no  longer  discount  legitimate  commercial  bills,  and  that  all 
monetary  accommodation  was  withheld.  They  stated  that 
the  panic  was  not  caused  either  by  any  imdue  extension  of 
commerce,  or  by  a spirit  of  speculation.  But  that  where.as 
in  former  times  the  Bank  of  England  had  the  power  of  con- 
tinuing facilities  to  commerce  until  trade  was  restored,  then 
the  Bank  of  England,  in  conseiiuence  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act, 

* In  the  evidence  given  befopo  the  committee  on  the  Bunk  Acts  in  1858  it  wa* 
Bt.vted  that  in  1817  the  majority  of  the  houeea  that  failed  were  of  old  aUnding. 
originally  most  legitimate  and  respectahle,  hnt  that  nt  a hiter  period  of  their 
eiUtencfi  they  got  into  a vieious  system  of  credit. 
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could  give  no  facilities  whatever.  In  conclusion,  the  London 
merchants  petitioned  the  house  that  a relaxing  power  should 
be  lodged  with  the  exchequer,  and  that  the  Bank  should  have 
power  to  issue  notes  on  silver  bullion  without  restriction.  No 
step  was,  however,  taken  in  parliament,  and  matters  grew 
worse  and  worse.  Under  such  circumstances,  a deputation  of 
Liverpool  merchants  waited  on  Her  Majesty’s  ministers,  and 
presented  a memorial  warning  the  government  that  unless 
some  relief  was  afforded  many  merchants  of  undoubted  re- 
spectability and  absolutely  wealthy  would  be  compelled  to 
suspend  payment.  Still  the  government  refused  to  move.  At 
last  a deputation  of  London  merchants  waited  on  the  govern- 
ment, on  Saturday,  October  23,  and  made  a statement  which 
convinced  the  prime  minister  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
the  restrictions  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  must  be  removed.  A 
promise  was  then  and  there  given  that  relief  would  be  afforded, 
and  the  deputation  retired,  convinced  that  on  that  very  day 
greater  accommodation  would  be  granted  to  the  public. 

A cabinet  council  was  thereupon  held  at  Lord  John  Thegovcm- 
Russell’s  house,  on  the  Sunday  following,  and  on  the 
25th,  the  following  letter  was  issued  : 

Downing  Stroct,  October  25,  1847. 

Gentlemen, — Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  seen  with  the  deepest 
regret  the  pressure  which  lias  existed  for  some  weeks  upon  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country,  and  that  this  pressure  has  been  aggra- 
vated by  a want  of  that  confidence  which  is  necessary  for  carrying  on 
tlie  ordinary  dealings  of  trade. 

They  have  been  in  hope  that  the  check  given  to  transactions  of  a 
speculative  character,  the  transfer  of  capital  from  other  countries,  the 
influx  of  bullion,  and  the  feeling  which  a knowledge  of  these  circum- 
stances might  have  been  expected  to  produce,  would  have  removed  the 
prevailing  distnist.  . 

They  were  encouraged  in  this  expectation  by  the  speedy  cessation 
of  a similar  state  of  feeling  in  the  month  of  April  last. 

These  hopes  have,  however,  been  disappointed,  and  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
they  ought  to  attempt,  by  some  extraordinary  and  temporary  measure, 
to  restore  confidence  to  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  community. 

For  this  purpose  they  recommend  to  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
Enghand,  in  the  present  emergency,  to  enlarge  the  amount  of  their  dis- 
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counts  and  advances  upon  approved  security;  but  that,  in  order  to 
retain  this  operation  within  reasonable  limits,  a high  rate  of  interest 
should  be  charged. 

In  present  circumstances  they  would  suggest  that  the  rate  of  intere.‘^t 
should  not  be  less  than  8 per  cent. 

If  this  course  should  lead  to  any  infringement  of  the  existing  law  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  will  be  prepared  to  propose  to  parliament,  on  its 
meeting,  a bill  of  indemnity.  They  will  rely  upon  the  discretion  of 
the  directors  to  reduce,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  amount  of  their  notes, 
if  any  extraordinary  issue  should  take  place,  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  of  opinion  that  any  extra  profit  derived 
from  this  mea.st.re  should  be  carried  to  the  account  of  the  public,  but 
the  precise  mode  of  doing  so  must  be  left  to  future  arrangement. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  are  not  insensible  of  the  evil  of  any  de- 
parture from  the  law  which  has  placed  the  currency  of  this  country 
upon  a sound  basis;  but  they  feel  confident  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances the  measure  which  they  have  proposed  may  be  safely  adopted, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  main  provisions  of  that  law,  and  the  vital 
principle  of  preserving  the  convertibility  of  the  bank  note,  be  firmly 
maintained.  We  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  J.  Rds.sell, 

Chakles  Wood. 

Tlio  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

By  the  issue  of  this  letter  a better  spirit  was  imparted  to 
trade,  and  the  panic  was  at  an  end.  The  improvement  was 
produced,  how'ever,  not  so  much  by  any  immediate  issue  of 
notes,  as  by  the  assurance  thereby  afforded,  that  accommodation 
might  no w be  obtained.  This,  as  Mr.  Glyn  stated,  ‘ produced  the 
same  effect  as  if  the  Bank  of  England  had  made  an  issue,  because 
it  brought  out  the  hoards  of  notes  and  they  went  into  circula- 
tion.’ Thus  the  letter  practically  added  to  the  circulation  of  the 
country,  and  removed  the  cause  of  the  panic.  And  it  is  singular 
that  although  the  treasury  letter  authorised  a departure  from 
the  limits  imposed  by  law,  no  extra  issue  ever  took  place. 

In  November  jiarliament  was  called  together,  and  the  first 
question  discussed  was  the  position  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
appointment  of  committees  of  both  houses 
thoiioowof  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the  recent  commercial 
comS^.  distre.ss,  and  how  far  it  has  been  affected  by  the  laws 
for  regulating  the  issue  of  bank  notes  payable  on  demand. 
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Tlio  discussion  itself  was  not  of  great  importance,  except  as 
eliciting  the  opinion  of  Sir  Kobert  Peel  as  to  the  effect  of 
his  measure  on  the  crisis,  and  certainly  his  speech  throws  great 
light  on  the  relation  of  the  Act  of  1844  to  that  of  1819.  The 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  consisted  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchet]uer,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  IVIr.  Cobden,  ^Ir. 
Herries,  Mr.  Cayley,  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr.  Disraeli,  Mr.  Glyn, 
3Ir.  Home  Drummond,  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Thomas  Baring, 
I.ord  George  Bentinck,  Mr.  Beckett,  Mr.  Alderman  Thompson, 
Jlr.  Hudson,  Mr.  J.  L.  Ricardo,  Mr.  James  Wilson,  Mr.  F.  T. 
Baring,  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Spooner,  Mr.  Goulbum,  Mr. 
Cardwell,  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Thomley,  Sir  William  Clay,  and  Mr. 
Tennent,  and,  after  a searching  enquiry,  it  reported  that  there 
w'as  a concurrence  of  opinion  amongst  the  witnesses  that  the 
pj^mary  cause  of  the  distress  was  the  deficient  harv  est,  especi- 
ally of  the  potato  crop  in  1 84b,  and  the  necessity  for  providing 
the  means  of  payment  in  1847  for  the  unprecedented  importa- 
tion of  various  descriptions  of  food  which  took  place  in  that 
year.*  Among  other  causes,  the  deficient  supply  of  cotton,^ 
the  diversion  of  capital  from  its  ordinary  employment  in  com- 
mercial transactions  to  the  construction  of  railroads,^  the  undue 
extension  of  credit,  especially  in  our  transactions  with  the  East, 
and  exaggerated  expectations  of  extended  trade  were  stated  as 
having  contributed  to  the  same  result.  The  committee  com- 
mented on  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  concluded 
by  stating  that  they  had  under  their  consideration,  whether  it 
was  advisable  that  powers  sliould  be  conferred  by  law  upon 
the  government  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  advent  of  circum- 
stances which  might  call  for  extraordinary  interference,  but 
that  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  looking  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  foreseeing  what  the  precise  character  of  the  circum- 
stances might  be,  it  was  more  expedient  to  leave  to  those  with 
whom  the  responsibility  of  the  government  might  rest  at  the 


» In  1817  there  were  imported  11.500,000  cwt.  whent.  2,750,000  cwt.  barley. 
4 600  000  cwt.  oaU.  15.401.000  cwt.  maize,  and  6,320.000  cwt.  flour  of  wheat. 

The  imF-rta  of  cotton,  which  in  1815  were  G.100.000  cwt.,  decreased  m 1816 


and  1817  to  4,200.000  cwt.  . 

* The  caoital  paid  up  in  shares  and  loans  for  railw.ay  purposes  was  m 1815 
88.481,Oo  J;  in  1810  126.296.000l..  in  1817.  167,321.000/..  and  in  1868. 


200,1 73,000/. 
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time,  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  appear  to  them  best 
suited  for  the  emergency.  The  committee,  therefore,  after  a 
careful  review  of  all  the  evidence,  were  of  opinion  that  it  was 
not  expedient  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  Bank  Act  of  1844. 

But  this  resolution  was  arrived  at  by  a very  slender  majority. 

Mr.  Hume  moved,  ‘That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee, 
the  laws  for  regulating  the  issue  of  bank  notes  payable  on 
demand  have  aggravated  the  commercial  distress  in  England 
in  the  year  1847,’  and  the  motion  was  lost  by  eleven  members 
voting  in  the  afiBrmative  and  thirteen  in  the  negative. 

Nearly  every  paragraph  of  the  report  originally  prepared  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  met  with  strong  opposition, 
and  was  the  subject  of  a division. 

The  committee  of  the  Hou.se  of  Lords  in  their  report,  entered 
at  mucti  greater  length  into  the  operation  of  the  Bank  Charter 
K.port  of  After  examining  into  the  causes  and  extent  of 

So'ie'iiwM  the  distress  of  1847,  and  the  effects  of  the  trea-sury 
of  Loni».  letter  of  OctolKjr  25,  the  report  went  on  to  show  that 
the  principle  of  the  Bank  Act  requiring  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  circulation  should  be  identical  with  its  money  amount  is 
erroneous,  becaiLse  it  depends  on  many  other  circumstances, 
such  as  the  rapidity  of  circulation,  the  number  of  exchanges 
performed  in  a given  time,  as  well  as  upon  its  numerical 
amouut;  and  that,  moreover,  such  a rule  is  inapplicable  to 
periods  of  favourable  and  of  adverse  foreign  exchange.  The 
committee  dwelt  on  the  increased  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of 
discount  since  the  passing  of  the  act  of  1844  ; criticised  the 
limitation  of  the  amount  of  silver  by  the  act  of  1844,  an  alter- 
ation of  which  would  not  involve  any  alteration  in  the  stan- 
dard ; and  then  entered  into  the  remedial  measures  recom- 
mended by  the  witnesses  giving  their  opinion  in  favoiur  of  the 
introduction  of  a discretionary  relaxing  power,  to  be  vested  in 
the  Bank  of  England  alone,  rather  than  in  the  Government,  or 
the  Government  and  the  Bank  conjointly.  Generally,  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  was  decidedly  adverse  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  bank  acts.  ‘ To  those  who  may  have  expected  that 
the  7 & S Viet.  c.  32  would  effectually  prevent  a recurrence 
of  cycles  of  commercial  excitement  and  depression,  the  contrast 
between  the  years  1845  and  1847  must  produce  a grievous  dis- 
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appointment.  To  those  who  anticijmted  that  the  act  would  put 
a check  on  improvident  speculation  the  disappointment  cannot 
be  less,  if  reliance  is  to  be  placed  (as  the  committee  are  con- 
fident it  may)  on  the  statement  of  the  governor  of  the  Bank, 
and  of  other  witnesses,  that  speculations  were  never  carried 
to  such  an  enormous  extent  as  in  1846  and  the  beginning  of 
1847.  If  the  act  were  relied  on  as  a security  against  violent 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money,  the  fallaciousness  of  such 
anticipation  is  conclusively  proved  by  the  fact,  that  whilst 
the  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  rate  of  discount 
was  in  the  calamitous  years  1837  and  1839  but  2|  to  2|  per  cent., 
the  diSerence  in  1847  rose  to  6J.  If  it  was  contemplated  that 
the  numberandthe  extent  of  commercial  failures  would  have  been 
lessened,  the  deplorable  narrative  of  the  governor  of  the  Bank, 
recording  the  failure  of  thirty-three  houses  comparatively  in 
large  business,  in  London  alone,  to  the  amount  of  8,129,OOOf., 
is  a conclusive  reply.  If  the  enormous  extent  to  which  railroad 
speculation  has  been  carried  be  considered  as  an  evil  to  which 
no  sound  system  of  banking  could  have  applied  a corrective, 
such  a corrective  has  not  been  found  in  an  act,  since  the  pass- 
ing of  which,  during  a period  of  three  years,  an  increased  rail- 
way capital  of  upwards  of  221,000,000f.  has  been  authorised 
to  be  raised  by  parliament,  and  when  the  enormous  sum  of 
76,390,000f.  is  stated,  on  high  financial  authority  to  have 
been  actually  expended  on  railways  in  two  years  and  a half.  If 
the  power  of  obtaining  banking  accommodation  on  moderate 
terms  were  considered  to  be  promoted  by  the  act  of  1844,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  this  important  object  has  been  attained, 
since  it  appears  in  evidence  that  in  1847,  in  addition  to  an 
interest  of  9 or  10  per  cent.,  a commission  was  also  frequently 
paid,  raising  the  charge  to  10,  20,  or  30  per  cent.,  according  to 
the  time  which  bills  had  to  run.  The  committee  are  fully 
aware  that  alternations  of  periods  of  commercial  excitement,  and 
of  discredit,  of  speculation,  and  of  collapse  are  likely  to  arise 
under  all  systems  of  currency ; it  would  be  visionary  to  imagine 
that  they  could  be  averted  altogether,  even  if  the  circulation 
were  exclusively  metallic.  But  it  is  on  this  account  that  great 
care  shmdd  be  taken  to  avoid  increasing  an  evil,  perhaps  inevit- 
able, by  any  arbitrary  and  artificial  enactments.’ 
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liefore  the  presentation  of  these  reports  a discussion  took 
place  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  Mr.  Herries 
Vote  of  the  Hioved,  ‘That,  looking  to  the  state  of  distress  which 
for  some  time  prevailed  among  the  commercial 
tt^ank  cla.sses,  and  to  the  general  feeling  of  distrust  and 
alarm  by  which  the  embarrassments  of  trade  have  been 
aggravated,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house  that  Her  Majesty’s 
ministers  were  justified  during  the  recess  of  parliament,  in 
recommending  to  the  Bank  of  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  confidence,  a course  of  proceeding  at  variance  with 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Act  of  the  7 & 8 Viet.  c.  32, 
and  that  this  house  will  resolve  itself  into  a committee  upon 
the  said  act.’  Mr.  Herries  further  declared  his  opinion  that 
should  tlie  house  assent  to  that  proposition,  he  would  propose, 
‘That  it  is  expedient  that  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
Act  7 & 8 Viet.  c.  32  upon  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the 
Act  8 it  9,  c.  36  & 37,  in  relation  to  the  issue  of  notes  pay- 
able on  demand,  be  suspended,  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
may  be  provided  by  any  act  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose.’ 
The  first  motion  was,  however,  lost  by  122  to  163,  and  thus  the 
discussion  ended.  In  August  1848,  again  Mr.  Herries  brought 
the  subject  before  the  house,  and  moved  ‘ That  this  house  will, 
early  in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  take  into  its  serious 
consideration  the  reports  from  the  committee  of  this  house 
and  from  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  communicated 
to  this  house,  appointed  to  inqiure  into  the  causes  of  the  recent 
commercial  distress,  and  how  far  it  has  been  affected  by  the 
laws  for  regulating  the  issue  of  bank  notes  payable  on  demand.’ 
But  the  motion  was  negatived  without  a division. 

Some  circumstances  which  had  considerable  influence  on 
the  trade  of  England  at  this  period  have  not  yet  been  men- 
BurtharTMta  They  are  the  bad  harvest,  and  the  unsettled 

la  France,  condition  of  France  in  1847.  In  that  year  the  price 
of  wheat,  which  usually  ranged  at  40s.  to  50s.  per  quarter,  rose 
to  67s.  4d.,  and  instead  of  exporting,  France  had  to  import 
large  quantities  of  grain,  for  which  she  had  to  make  heavy 
payments.  The  commerce  of  France  had  not  prospered  diming 
the  reign  of  Louis-Philippe.  The  imports  for  home  consump- 
tion were  checked  by  a prohibitory  tariff,  the  exports  were  not 
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increasing,  and  the  people  were  not  able  to  bear  the  losses  and 
sacrifices  which  a bad  harvest  alw'ays  entails.  Were  matters 
closely  scrutinised,  it  would  be  found,  that  it  was  more  from 
economic  evils  than  from  political  instability,  that  France 
entered  into  that  revolution  which  seemed  to  shake  from  the 
very  centre  not  only  France  but  every  throne  in  Europe, 

The  revolution  of  1848  had  a considerable  influence  not 
only  on  trade  and  industry,*  but  on  banking  and  finance. 
On  the  Bank  of  France  the  revolution  produced  a Bank  of 
great  change.  In  1815  the  capital  of  the  bank  had  Sieivinch 
been  reduced  to  62,900,000  fr.,  its  two  branches 
at  Rouen  and  Lyons  were  closed,  and  its  operations  were 
limited  to  the  metropolis.  After  the  revolution  of  1830,  the 
want  of  banking  accommodation  being  great,  departmental 
banks  were  opened  at  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Lille,  Orleans,  Havre, 
and  Toulouse,  and  the  amount  of  their  discounts  rose  from 
352,000,000  fr.  in  1838  to  851,000,000  fr.  in  1847.  The 
Bank  of  France,  however,  became  jealous  of  their  progress, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  the  renewal  of  its  charter  sought  and 
obtained  a stipulation  prohibiting  the  formation  of  any  new 
departmental  bank.  But  when,  in  1848,  the  provisional  go- 
vernment made  enormous  demands  on  the  resources  of  the  bank, 
and  a suspension  of  cash  payments  became  necessary,  a further 
step  was  taken  towards  the  unification  of  banking,  and  by  an 
arbitrary  measure  all  the  departmental  banks  were  suddenly 
converted  into  branches  of  the  Bank  of  France.  The  year 
of  1848  was  a trying  one  for  France  and  for  all  countries. 
Commerce  and  industry  can  never  make  progress  whilst  revo- 
lution and  uncertMuty  weaken  the  institutions  of  the  state. 

* Tho  imports  and  exports  of  Franco  wore  (U’cntly  affected  by  the  revolution. 
In  1847  tho  value  of  imports  was  .’>3,7 13,000/.,  and  of  exports  60,828,000/.  Total, 
104,611,000/.  In  1848  the  imports  were  34.475,000/.,  tho  exports  46,120,000/., 
total  80,395,000/.,  a decline  of  23  per  cent.  The  declared  value  of  British  manu- 
factures exportetl  to  France  in  1817  was  2,554,000/.,  and  in  1848  1,025,000/. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

IXTEJIXA  TIOXAL  EXHIBITIONS. 

1851— 18G7. 

The  Lord  Mayor’s  Banquet. — Prince  Albert’s  and  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
Speeches. — History  of  Industrial  Exhibitions. — Results  of  the  Exhibition 
of  1851.  —Comparative  state  of  Industry. — Progress  of  International  Exhi- 
bitions. 

On  the  evening  of  March  21,  1850,  a banquet  was  given  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  to  inaugurate  a great  event  in  the 
The  Lord  histoiT  of  modem  civilisation — the  International 

Mayor's 

hanqudt.  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  banquet  took  place  in  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  which  was  tastefully  decorated  for  the  occasion. 
On  the  rows  of  the  lofty  Corinthian  columns  which  range  along 
each  side  of  the  hall  were  suspended  shields  of  the  arms  of  the 
several  counties,  cities,  and  towns  of  the  kingdom,  the  mayors 
and  other  authorities  of  which  were  invited,  and  these  insignia 
were  intermixed  with  trophies  formed  of  the  chief  articles  of 
productive  industry  for  which  the  several  localities  were  cele- 
brated, and  of  the  implements  used  in  the  different  districts. 
Thus,  on  the  column  dedicated  to  the  counties  of  Gloucester 
and  Wilts,  was  a trophy  in  which  were  combined  a sickle, 
sheaves  of  corn,  a flitch  of  bacon,  and  a cheese.  On  another 
column,  associated  with  the  shields  of  Northumberland,  Derby- 
shire, and  Staffordshire,  were  specimens  of  lead  ore,  miners’ 
implements,  coal,  and  pottery  ware.  In  the  spaces  between 
the  columns  were  suspended  banners  and  streamers  of  various 
colours  with  the  arms  of  the  Aldermen  of  London ; whilst 
other  portions  of  the  hall  were  richly  decorated  with  armorial 
devices,  including  the  national  arms  and  emblems  of  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  In  the  great  window  were  intro- 
duced pictorial  designs  and  scenic  representations  referring  to 
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the  forthcoming  exhibition.  The  upper  portion  of  the  window 
at  tlie  eastern  end  was  filled  in  with  two  colossal  figures  repre- 
senting Peace  and  Plenty  encircling  with  a wreath  of  laurel  an 
immense  globe  of  the  world.  Beneath  this  group  was  a large 
picture  representing  the  Port  of  London  filled  with  ships,  from 
every  quarter  of  the  earth,  disembarking  the  produce  of  the 
several  countries.  The  western  window  was  decorated  with  a 
colossal  allegorical  figure  of  Britannia,  who  held  in  her  hand  a 
ground  plan  of  a building  for  the  approaching  exhibition. 

Better,  however,  than  any  gaudy  ornaments  were  the  noble 
words  spoken  on  the  occasion  by  the  royal  guest,  the  Prince 
Consort,  who  from  the  first  made  the  undertaking:  Prince 

. • 1 1 Albert’s  and 

altogether  his  own.  ‘ Gentlemen,  he  said,  ‘ the  ex-  j^bm 
hibition  of  1851  is  to  give  us  a true  test  and  a living  •pcechm. 
picture  of  the  point  of  development  at  which  the  whole  of 
mankind  has  arrived  in  this  great  task,  and  a new  starting-point 
from  which  all  nations  will  be  able  to  direct  their  further 
exertions.  I confidently  hope  that  the  first  impression  which 
the  view  of  this  vast  collection  will  produce  upon  the  spec- 
tator will  be  that  of  deep  thankfulness  to  the  Almighty  for 
the  blessings  which  He  has  bestowed  upon  us  already  here 
below ; and  the  second  the  conviction  that  they  can  only  be 
realised  in  proportion  to  the  help  which  we  are  prepared  to 
render  each  other,  therefore,  only  by  peace,  love,  and  ready  as- 
sistance, not  only  between  individuals  but  between  the  nations 
of  the  earth.’  Others  spoke  on  the  occasion : Ix)rd  John 
Russell,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  French 
Ambassador,  each  gave  utterance  to  thoughts  suited  to  the 
occasion,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  ‘It  is  a noble  undertaking 
to  bring  together  into  one  spot,  and  within  the  view  of  the 
world,  those  valuable  productions  which  an  allwise  and  bene- 
ficent Creator  has  distributed  among  the  different  climes  and 
various  regions — to  stimulate  the  ingenuity  and  exercise  the 
mental  faculties  of  man,  and  through  their  exertion  to  enable 
His  creatures  to  provide  for  the  physical  comforts,  the  intel- 
lectual improvement,  the  social  happiness  of  mankind.  It  is 
a noble  object  to  test  by  actual  experiment  to  what  extent  the 
ingenuity  and  skill  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  has  corresponded 
to  the  intentions  of  their  Creator,  and  to  improve  the  advantages 
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which  each  country  can  offer  the  other  in  supplying  the  wants 
and  adding  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  In  other  countries 
and  in  other  climes  splendid  spectacles  have  been  provided  for 
the  gratification  of  the  people.  Tliere  still  remain  the  ruins  of 
ancient  edifices,  alinjst  uninjured  by  time,  where  for  the  grati- 
fication of  the  people  showy  and  costly  spectacles  were  provided. 
On  a Roman  holiday  hecatombs  of  wild  beasts  were  slaiu  and  san- 
guinary conflicts  took  place  of  man  against  man.  We  prop.ise 
to  gratify  the  people  by  other  agencies  mere  in  harm  any  with 
our  civilisation  and  our  Christianity — to  teach  them  gratitude 
to  the  Almighty  Creator,  by  exhibiting  the  wonderful  con- 
trivances of  nature  for  the  happiness  of  man,  and  to  draw  closer 
the  bends  of  amity  .and  general  intercourse  by  the  honest  rivalry 
of  industry  and  skill.’ 

Of  industrial  exhibitions  there  had  been  many  at  different 
times.  As  early  as  in  1757  the  first  attempt  was  made  in 
Hirtoryof  France  to  collect  works  of  art.  In  1761  an  exhibi- 
in  iciiiuery  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  in  England.  In  1798,  whilst  France  was  in  the  midst 
of  anarchy  and  revolution,  an  industrial  jexhibition  was  held, 
in  which  sixteen  departments  took  part.  Only  one  hundred 
and  ten  exhibitors  appeared,  but  they  comprised  men  of  great 
distinction,  who  afterwards  achieved  for  themselves  consider- 
able celebrity.  Ssme  idea  of  the  character  of  the  times  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  intimation  was  given,  that  at  tiio 
next  exhibition  a medal  would  be  awarded  to  the  person  who 
should  inflict  the  greatest  blow  on  English  industry.  lu  1801 
there  was  another  exhibition  at  the  Louvre,  when  two  hundred 
and  twenty  exhibitors  appeared,  and  it  w;is  then  decided  to  hold 
such  exhibitions  annually,  which  was  so  far  carried  out  by  hold- 
ing another  in  1802.  But  then  there  w;is  a break  till  1806,  and 
a long  blank  occurred  till  1819,  from  which  date  Exhibitions 
were  hold  in  Paris  every  five  years.  Other  countries  also  fol- 
lowed. Italy,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Spain,  and  Sweden  each 
got  up  such  exhibitions.  In  England,  in  1828,  there  was  an 
cxliibition  of  specimens  of  new  and  improved  productions  of 
artizans  and  manufacturers.  In  1829  there  was  one  in  Dublin 
of  specimens  of  native  industry.  And  in  1845  there  was  a 
great  exhibition  of  manufactures  at  the  free  trade  bazaar,  in 
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Covent  Garden  theatre,  besides  other  local  exhibitions  in  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Liverpool.  In  1849,  however, 
M.  Buffet,  minister  of  commerce  of  France,  proposed  to  the 
French  chambers  of  commerce  that  at  the  next  exhibition 
foreign  products  sliould  be  admitted  in  competition.  But  tlie 
protectionist  party  refused  to  entertain  the  proposal,  and  it  was 
left  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  animated  by  its  illustrious  president, 
to  put  forth  the  idea  of  a universal  exhibition. 

Accordingly  at  the  appointed  time,  in  a palace  constructed 
chiefly  of  glass  and  iron,  of  an  area  extending  over  a million 
square  feet,  by  the  illustrious  Paxton,  the  products  of 
all  nations  were  magnificently  exhibited.  The  half  of  tionof  imi. 
the  area  was  occupied  by  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  and 
the  other  half  by  foreign  states.  And  tliotigh  France  and  Ger- 
many had  the  largest  share  of  the  foreign  half,  every  state  in 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  w.as  represented.  Six  mil- 
lions of  visitors  inspected  tlie  wonderful  treasures  of  art  and 
industry.  There  were  in  all  13,937  exhibitors;  and  a jury, 
composed  of  British  and  foreign  members,  appointed  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  merits  of  the  articles  exhibited,  awarded  to 
117  exhibitors  the  council  medal,  to  2,954  the  prize  medal, 
and  to  2,123  honourable  mention. 

And  what  was  the  state  of  industry  thus  represented  ? The 
exhibition  consisted  of  four  distinct  classes  of  subjects:  viz. 
raw  materials,  machinery,  manufactures,  and  the  fine  ^tatflonn- 
arts,  divided  into  thirty  branches.  The  mineral  in- 
dustry  of  different  countries  was  but  imi)erfectly 
represented,  but  it  was  evident  that  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America,  the  mineral  everywhere  fol- 
lowed the  development  of  other  industries,  and  above  all  that 
Great  Britain  was  by  far  the  most  favoured  country  in  the 
world  for  the  development  of  mineral  industry.  Although 
the  chemical  manufacture  had  attained  more  subdivision  in 
England  than  abroad,  the  great  variety  of  products  from  a 
single  manufactory  was  often  very  striking  in  the  foreign,  par- 
ticularly the  German,  collections ; a variety  without  inferiority 
of  quality,  which  bore  testimony  to  tlie  excellent  chemical 
education  and  varied  resources  of  tlie  exhibitors.  I^arge  was 
the  collection  of  substances  used  as  food,  and  most  extensive 
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the  number  of  articles  comprised  under  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  chiefly  used  in  manufactures ; the  vegetable  com- 
prising the  gum  and  resin  series,  starches,  oils,  dyes,  and 
colours,  cotton,  fibrous  materials,  and  woods,  and  the  animal-s 
including  wool,  hair,  wax,  horns,  ivory,  tortoise  shells,  pearls, 
sponges,  gelatine,  and  isinglasss.  The  East  was  then,  as  now, 
the  home  of  gums,  Africa  of  palm  oil,  Turkey  of  madder, 
Mexico  of  logwood,  and  the  United  States  of  cotton.  England 
was  far  ahead  in  machinery.  In  agricultural  implements  she 
was  almost  unrivalled,  and  equally  so  in  cotton  goods,  but  for 
woollen,  France,  Belgium,  and  Saxony  exhibited  great  capacity. 
France  fully  sustained  her  reputation  as  the  chief  seat  of  the 
silk  manufacture.  She  produced  largely  and  was  peculiarly 
successful  in  the  finer  and  richer  descriptions,  where  delicacy  of 
design  and  colour  is  most  favourably  applied.  Austria  had 
made  great  progress  ; her  materials  were  excellent,  and  she 
presented  them  at  low  prices.  Prussia  and  the  States  of  the 
Zollverein  exhibited  much  ability  in  copying  the  productions 
of  Franco  and  England.  Belgium  appeared  to  prefer  attracting 
purchasers  by  cheapness  and  excellence  of  manufacture,  rather 
than  by  superior  attractiveness  or  novelty.  In  the  leather 
manufacture  France  was  in  advance  of  England.  The  machine- 
made  lace  is  a purely  English  invention,  though  for  hand-made 
lace  France  and  Belgium  were  pre-eminenU  In  hosiery  Not- 
tingham was  far  in  advance,  h'or  cutlery,  England  had  special 
facilities  in  the  close  proximity  of  coal  and  iron,  but  her  supe- 
riority consisted  chiefly  in  articles  intended  to  supply  the  every- 
day wants  and  conveniences  of  life,  and  not  in  articles  of  a 
higher  order,  which  involve  the  application  of  tasteful  design 
and  ornamentation.  In  jewellery,  which  affords  ample  scope  for 
the  display  of  taste,  France  and  Germany  could  borrow  from 
England  whatever  was  worthy  of  imitation  in  her  manufacture 
of  plate  for  useful  purposes,  and  England  might  derive  in- 
struction from  the  gold  and  silversmiths  of  the  Continent  with 
reference  to  objer-ts  of  the  ornament  cast  or  repou«sl  and  finely 
chased.  In  the  ceramic  art  the  .Staffordshire  potteries  exhi- 
bited the  greatest  adsance.  It  was  evident,  indeed,  at  a glance 
tliat  different  nations  had  reached  different  stages  of  progress 
in  the  several  branches  of  human  industry,  and  that  in  that 
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aspect  we  had  before  us,  the  infancy  of  nations,  their  youth, 
their  middle  age,  and  their  maturity.  It  was  just  as  if  a 
photographer  had  brought  within  liis  field  of  view  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  with  all  the  workshops  and  markets,  and  yet  it 
was  not  a picture,  it  was  a reality.  From  every  part  of  the 
world  were  the  articles  themselves,  and  whilst  roaming  amidst 
the  wonders  of  that  crystal  structure  we  were  able  to  travel  as 
it  were  from  country  to  country,  and  to  inspect  their  pro- 
ductions in  art  and  manufacture.  The  exhibition  was  indeed 
a school,  a museum,  and  a gallery.  Nay,  more,  it  was  a 
spring,  from  whose  waters  labourers  would  derive  fresh  vigour 
and  zest. 

Since  then  several  other  exhibitions  have  been  held  of  an 
international  character.  Paris  had  one  in  1855,  whicli  was 
visited  by  4,500,000  persons,  and  London  had  another  o, 
in  1862,  which  attracted  6,200,000  visitors,  and  Paris 
one  in  1867  which  excelled  them  all  for  extent  and 
variety.  Each  of  them  enjoyed  an  unbounded  popularity,  each 
contributed  its  quota  to  the  advancement  of  industry  and  art, 
to  the  stimulus  of  invention,  and  we  may  add  to  the  exten- 
sion of  friendly  feelings  among  the  different  nations  of  the 
earth.  They  have  been  indeed  high  festivals  of  industry  and 
great  toiumaments  of  industrial  nations,  of  which  we  may  well 
be  proud,  and  if  a check  had  to  be  put  to  their  immense 
development,  if  a time  came  when,  instead  of  exhibiting  the 
whole  realm  of  human  industiy,  it  became  necessary  to  be 
content  with  one  or  more  classes  of  subjects  at  a time,  the 
principle  itself  of  international  exhibitions  is  sound,  the 
competition  they  engender  highly  beneficial,  and  they  may 
yet  subserve  high  and  lofty  purposes  in  the  great  economy  of 
the  world’s  progress. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  GOLD  DISCOVERIES  IN  CALIFORNIA  AND 
AUSTRALIA. 

1847-1851. 

Want  of  metallic  currencies. — Discovery  of  silver  mines  in  Peru. — 

Discovery  of  Gold  in  California. — Discovery  of  Gold  in  Australia Effect 

of  Gold  discoveries  upon  the  Value  of  Gold. — Buoyancy  of  Trade. — 
Progress  of  California  and  Australia. 


Two  important  and  joyful  events  marked  the  entrance  of  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  were  the  Inter- 
wantot  national  Exhibition  of  1851  and  the  discoveries  of 
currcndefc  gold  in  California  and  Australia.  Important,  indeed, 
they  were,  when  we  consider  how  many  interests  were  thereby 
affected,  and  how  vast  and  how  permanent  have  been  the 
influence  which  they  exercised.  It  was  needful,  certainly,  to 
replenish  the  coffers  of  the  bankers  of  Europe.  The  immense 
development  of  trade  seemed  especially  to  require  a corre- 
sponding increase  of  currencies.  The  coinage  in  many  coun- 
tries was  reduced  to  very  small  proportions.  Everywhere, 
either  paper  or  mixed  metals  were  taking  the  place  of  the 
precious  metals,  whilst  the  large  emigration  which  had  set  in 
required  a great  abstraction  of  currency  from  Europe.  On 
every  accoimt  the  discovery  of  more  gold  could  not  fail  to 
exercise  a most  wholesome  influence. 

It  was  three  hundred  years  and  more  since  Europe  was 
startled  with  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  silver  mines  in  the 
niMOTcryof  mountain  of  Potocchi,  or  Potosi,  in  Peru.  An  Indian 

diver  tnlnos  . , i • i i •. 

In  Peru.  puTsiung  8ome  ocer  was  climbing  a steep  rock.  Lay- 
ing  hold  of  a bush,  its  roots  loosened  from  the  earth,  and 
brought  to  view  the  existence  of  silver.  Time  after  time  he 
resorted  to  it,  and  long  lie  kept  the  source  of  his  altered 
fortunes  involved  in  the  deepest  mystery.  At  last,  however,  he 
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communicated  the  result  to  a friend.  They  quarrelled,  and 
the  news  spread  like  wild-fire  in  the  neighbourhood.  A crowd 
of  miners  w<as  attracted  by  the  report,  and  the  issue  was  the 
foundation  of  the  largest  town  in  all  Peru,  and  what  is  more, 
a vein  of  wealth  was  opened  which  for  centuries  replenished 
the  treasiu-ies  of  the  civilised  world.  How  far  the  large  impor- 
tations of  gold  prodticed  a depreciation  of  the  value  of  precious 
metals  relatively  to  other  products  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
distinguish.  At  first  the  natural  effect  was  counteracted  by  the 
fact  that  whilst  the  overflow  of  gold  was  not  so  rapid  or  sudden 
as  was  apprehended,  tlie  discovery  of  the  route  to  India  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  caused  a considerable  decline  of  prices. 
A long  time,  in  fact,  elapsed  before  the  effect  of  these  discoveries 
was  felt  in  distant  quarters.  Adam  Smith  considered  that  it 
took  sixty  or  seventy  years  before  any  sensible  difference  was 
shown  in  England.  In  France,  it  is  said,  it  took  fifty  years 
before  the  change  was  complete ; and  when  it  came  it  did  not 
bust  very  long.  The  great  enlargement  of  the  field  of  indu.stry, 
the  augmented  cost  of  producing  silver,  the  altered  state  of 
society,  increased  wealth,  and  the  accession  of  large  states  to 
the  European  family,  speedily  caused  the  demand  to  increase 
faster  than  the  supply.  After  the  great  discovery  of  American 
mines  no  fact  of  any  importance  occurred  in  relation  to  gold 
and  silver  till  1774,  when  the  gold  regions  of  the  Oiual  Moun- 
tains were  discovered,  and  it  was  not  till  1810  that  their  riches 
were  fully  developed,  nor  did  they  prove  very  productive.' 


' several  calculations  have  been  made  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  sup- 
pose<l  to  have  passed  from  America  to  Europe  from  the  discovery  of  the  former 
country  to  the  pr<'sent  time.  Baron  Humboldt  gave  some  account  of  the  produc- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  in  America  in  his  political  essay  on  the  kingdom  of  New 
Spain.  M.  lUinal,  iu  his  work  on  the  East  and  West  Indies,  hazarded  some  cal- 
culations on  the  subject.  M.  St.  Clair  Dupont  published  a work  ‘ Dc  la  production 
des  Metaiix  pr^cieux  au  Mexico'  in  1843.  There  are  some  consular  reports  on 
the  subject  in  18.30  and  1843.  Mr.  J.  T.  Danson  gave  a general  statement  in  the 
Journal  of  the  .Statistical  Society,  vol.  xiv.  p.  1 1 , and  recently  the  ‘ Economist  ’ had 
some  voluminous  estimates.  Acconliug  to  Jlr.  Danson,  the  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  probably  sent  to  Europe,  in  the  period  from  1492  to  the  end  of  1803,  was 

1.122.997.47.31.,  and  from  1804  to  1848,  360,.397,64,5/. : total,  l,483..377,02O/.  Ac- 
cording to  the  later  account  in  the  ‘Economist,’  there  were  at  the  time  of  Christ 

2.24.3.. ‘>62  kilos  of  gold  ami  82,630,123  kilos  of  silver,  value  86.3,600,000/.  From 
that  time  to  the  year  1492  there  were  extracted  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe, 
6,123,711  kilos  of  gold  und  13,682,107  kilos  of  silver,  value  938,369,000/.  From 
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A more  important  discovery,  however,  than  of  either  the 
Mexican  or  the  Russian  mines  was  made  only  twenty  years  ago. 
niwoTeryof  In  1847  a Captain  Sutter,  who  had  long  been  settled 
c.iitorniA.  in  California,  contracted  with  a Mr.  Marshall  for  the 
erection  of  a saw-mill  on  the  Americanos,  a few  miles  from  his 
fort.  The  tail-race  being  too  narrow  for  the  water  to  rim  off  freely 
the  mill  wheel  was  taken  out,  so  that  the  whole  body  of  water 
in  the  dam  might  rush  through  and  widen  the  race,  to  save  the 
trouble  of  digging  it  out.  A great  body  of  earth  was  thus 
carried  away  by  the  torrent,  and  the  next  morning,  whilst  Mr. 
Marshall  was  surveying  the  works,  he  observed  some  shining 
yellow  spangles  or  spots  where  the  water  had  laid  bare  the  bank. 
At  first  he  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  stoop  for  them,  but  his 
eye  being  caught  by  a particle  of  superior  magnitude  he  pocketed 
it  up,  and  found  that  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  pure  gold. 
He  then  collected  some  twenty  or  thirty  pieces,  and  imagining 
these  might  be  fragments  of  some  treasures  buried  by  the 
Indians,  he  examined  the  neighbouring  soil  and  found  it  more 
or  less  auriferous.  In  joyful  excitement  he  hurried  off  to 
Captain  Sutter,  and  having  commenced  a search  together,  they 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  soil  was  teeming  with  gold.  For 
a time  they  prosecuted  their  search  quite  secretly,  but  a 
Kentuckian  employed  in  the  mill  guessed  the  causes  of 
their  unusual  movements.  He  followed  their  steps  and  imi- 
tated their  action,  and  though  the  captain  tried  to  convince 
the  Kentuckian  and  other  workmen  that  what  they  took  for 
gold  was  some  worthless  mineral,  the  general  cry  of  ‘ Oro,  oro,’ 
was  raised,  and  the  Californian  mines  were  fully  discovered. 
Di«coTuryof  Tum  now  to  another  far  comer  of  the  earth,  the 
AiMtraiia.  colony  of  Australia.  Long  before  the  discovery  of 
gold  was  publicly  announced  in  Victoria  pieces  of  the  metal 

U92  to  1810,  including  for  the  first  time  the  produce  of  the  American  mines,  the 
quantity  was  3,8.56,487  kilos  of  gold,  and  137,096,830  kilos  of  silTer,  value 

1. 626. 92.5. 0007.  From  1810  to  1848  the  quantity  obtained  was  1,1 33,704  kilos 
of  gold  and  21,963,337  kilos  of  silver,  value  3.65,409,0007.  From  1848  to  1851, 
California  included,  the  quantity  extracted  was  339,836  kilosof  gold  and  3,063.41 1 
kilos  of  silver,  value  92,123,0007.;  and  from  1851  to  1865,  which  included  both 
California  and  Australia,  the  quantity  given  was  1,615,654  kilos  of  gold  and 
4,054,362  kilos  of  silver,  value  254,981,0007.,  making  a total  up  to  1865  of 

2.035.293.0007.  of  gold  and  2,072,104,0007.  of  silver.  Total,  4.017,379,0007. 
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had  been  found  by  shepherds  and  others,’  to  say  nothing  of  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison’s  clear  prognostications  that  gold  would 
be  found  there.  Licenses  to  dig  were  first  issued  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1851,  and  forthwith  the  half  of  the  population  of  the 
colony  gave  up  their  pursuits  for  the  race  after  gold.  Law- 
yers forsook  the  courts,  merchants  their  counting-houses, 
clerks  their  desks  ; and  artisans  and  labourers  fled  precipitately 
from  houses  but  half  built  and  foundations  but  partly  dug. 
Even  clergymen  were  drawn  to  the  exciting  scene,  and  not  in 
every  case  did  they  confine  themselves  to  their  calling.  The 
wages  of  labour  under  such  circumstances  increased  enormously. 
Provisions  of  all  kinds  rose  to  unprecedented  prices,  and  alto- 
gether a state  of  matters  arose  of  quite  an  unprecedented  cha- 
racter. Let  us  endeavour  to  realise  some  facts  connected  with 
these  great  discoveries.  Comparing  1846  with  1852,  a period 
before  and  after  the  first  discoveries,  the  production  of  gold 
and  silver  stands  thus  : — 


1846 

1882  1 

Gold 

Silver 

; Gold 

SUver 

£ 

£ 

! £ 

£ 

N.  and  S.  America 

1,300,000 

5,250,000 

i 13,300,000 

7,250,000 

Kussia 

3,800,000 

1,280,000 

3,500,000 

— 

Europe  . . • 

Austria,  Borneo,  Africa, 

— 

— 

' 

1,250,000 

1,200,000 

— 

1,200,000 

— 

Australia  . 

— 

— 

12,000,000 

— 

Total  , 

£6,000,000 

£6,.800,000 

£30,000,0  00 

£8,500,000  1 

Here  is  a gigantic  increase,  first  in  the  total  amount,  from 
12,500,000i.  to  38,500,000i.,  and  more  especially  in  gold 
alone  from  6,000,000L  to  30,000,000i.  And  how  different  is 
the  proportion  between  gold  and  silver.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  gold  stood  to  silver  as  1 to  60.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  relation  was  1 lb.  of  gold  to  30  lb.  of  silver.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century  this  proportion  was 

’ The  first  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  was  really  made  by  Count  Strelezsky 
in  1839,  ho  having  mentioned  it  at  the  time  to  some  friends  and  to  the  governor  of 
the  colony.  It  was  again  discovered  by  the  Rev.  B.  Clarke  in  1841.  But  public 
atU'iition  was  not  attracted  to  the  subject  until  the  existence  of  extensive  gold 
fields  throughout  Australia  was  announced  by  Mr.  K H.  Hargreaves  in  18ol. 
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1 to  45.  But  since  the  Californian  and  Australian  mines  were 
discovered  the  production  was  as  1 to  5.* 

And  what  etfect  was  produced  by  such  an  immense  addi- 
tion to  the  stock  of  the  precious  metals  ? Frightened,  and  not 
Meet  of  without  reason,  at  the  possible  consequences,  some 

ooTc^  countries,  heretofore  anxious  to  attract  and  retain 
gold  iu  circulation,  even  at  great  sacrifices,  showed  a feverish 
anxiety  to  bauish  it  altogether.  In  July  1850,  Holland 
demonetised  the  gold  ten  florin  piece  and  the  Guillaume. 
Portugal  prohibited  any  gold  from  having  a current  value 
except  English  sovereigns.  Belgium  demonetised  its  gold 
circulation.  Russia  prohibited  the  export  of  silver,  and 
France,  alarmed  but  less  hasty,  issued  a commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  question.  A decided  change  seemed  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  current  value  of  gold  and  silver  coins. 
Whilst  for  years  past,  gold  had  always  Ixtrae  a small  premimn, 
now,  for  the  first  time,  silver  acquired  the  ascendancy.  But 
with  all  this  England  did  not  move.  The  rate  of  interest, 

’ The  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  has,  of  course,  varied  in  proportion  to  ths 
altered  production.  During  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isahelk,  viz.  from  1474 
to  1616,  the  rolative  value  between  gold  and  silver  in  Spain  was  as  1 to  lOft: 
in  the  year  1637,  and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  the  relativs  value  was  fixed 
at  1 to  lojjj  ; during  the  reign  of  I’hilip  II.  it  was  established  as  1 to 
during  the  rvign  of  Philip  111.,  as  1 to  13J  ; during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  as  1 
to  16.j*^  ; and  finally,  on  July  17,  1779,  the  relative  value  of  the  two  metals  was 
fixed  as  1 to  16.  Iu  the  year  1641  Ismis  XIII.  of  France  issued  an  edict  which 
regulated  the  proportion  between  gold  and  silver  at  tJie  French  mints,  and  this 
pru[iortion  was  established  at  1 to  13j,  with  the  view  to  confunu  in  this  respect 
to  the  regulations  of  French  countries,  where  the  proportions  were  as  follows  : in 
Germany  as  1 to  12,  iu  England  ns  1 to  13J,  in  the  Netherlands  as  1 to  12),  and 
in  8[>aiQ  as  1 to  13j.  These  regulations  lasted  about  a century,  when  it  became 
again  necessary  to  alter  them,  and  accordingly  in  the  year  1724  an  edict  was 
issued  by  whicli  the  proportion  between  gold  and  silver  at  the  French  mint  was 
fixed  as  1 to  14^.  At  the  time  of  this  last  edict  the  mint  rt'gulatinns  of  England 
established  the  proportions  between  gold  and  silver  as  1 to  about  16J,  and  they  iv- 
mained  at  the  same  footingtill  the  new  coinage.  In  1780  the  relative  value  between 
gold  and  silver  was  at  Amsterdam  iu«  1 to  I4'886;  iu  France  ns  1 to  14  681  ; in  8|«in 
as  1 to  16‘636;  at  Venice  as  1 to  14*779;  at  Genoa  as  1 to  14'915;  at  Leghorn 
as  1 to  1 1*610  ; in  England  as  I to  16*189  and  at  Hamburg  as  1 to  14*171.  In  the 
Blaiidanl  of  Rritish  coinage  at  the  present  time  1 part  of  gold  is  Wurth  14  J of 
silver;  in  the  French,  1 part  of  gold  is  «*qual  to  15J  of  silver;  and  in  the  coun- 
triiw  when'  the  silver  standaisi  prevails,  the  proportion  varii*a  from  1 to  15^  to 
1.1,'.  (.Se  Isird.V  Committoo  on  the  rosuniption  of  cash  payments  (1819),  and 
Boyd,  ‘ Bullion  and  Foreign  Ihtcluingcs,’  p.  162  (1868). 
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it  is  true,  fell  to  the  lowest  possible  limit,  but  no  legislative 
step  was  taken.  Nor  was  it  needed,  for  it  was  not  long  before 
the  plethora  of  gold  entirely  vanished.  An  immense  expan- 
sion of  trade  all  over  the  world,  the  Russian  war,  the  Indian 
mutinies,  the  Chinese  war,  railways  and  public  works,  soon 
absorbed  all  the  supplies,  the  rate  of  interest  rose  higher  than 
ever,  and  we  heard  no  more  of  gold  losing  its  ancient  supre- 
macy.* 

As  might  be  imagined,  California  and  Australia  increased  im- 
mensely upon  the  discoveiy  of  their  great  treasures,  and,  as  by 
magic,  desert  and  savage  places  were  converted  into 
populous  and  thriving  cities.  In  1850,  the  population 
of  California  was  92,000,  and  in  a very  short  time,  shoals 
of  immigrants  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  swelled  it  into 
340,000.  A few  years  ago,  California  was  not  even  named  among 
the  states  of  the  great  Republic ; in  1870,  it  exported  11,000,000^. 
of  btdlion  and  other  merchandise.  And  so  it  was  with  Victoria.  In 
1850,  her  population  was  76,000  ; in  1861,  it  was  541,000.  Her 
navigation  suddenly  swelled  to  enormous  proportions.  In  1851, 
the  shipping  entered  and  cleared  was  195,000  tons;  in  1853, 
it  was  1,386,000  tons;  and  her  exports,  which  in  1850  amounted 
to  744,000^.,  in  1855  were  valued  at  15,489,000^.  Large  for- 
tunes have  been  realized  by  the  early  settlers  in  both  California 
and  Australia,  but  now  trade  has  settled  down  in  a normal 
condition. 

• From  1861  to  1869  there  wae  exported  from  Victoria  37,000,000  oz.  of  gold, 
which  at  U.  per  oz.  gave  a value  of  148,000,000/.  During  the  same  years  the 
exports  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  from  the  United  States,  America, 
amounted  to  964,000,000  dollars,  equivalent  to  nearly  200,000,000/.  From  1851 
to  1870  the  amount  of  gold  coined  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  108,569,000/. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

COMMERCIAL  LAWS. 

1851-1860. 

Chambers  of  Commerce. — International  Commercial  Lav. — Assimilation 
of  Mercantile  Laws. — Royal  Commission  on  the  Mercantile  Laws  of  the 
United  Kingdom. — Investmenls  of  the  Middle  and  Working  Classes. — 

The  Law  of  Partnership. — Limitation  of  Liability. — Objections  to  Limited 
Liability. — The  Limited  Liability  Acts. — State  of  the  Patent  Law. — 
Principles  of  the  Patent  Law. — Objections  to  the  Patent  Law. — Patent 
Laws  in  Foreign  Countries. — The  Law  of  Copyright. — Mr.  Justice  Tal- 
fourd's  BilL — Copyright  in  Foreign  Countries. — Copyright  in  Design. — 
laiw  of  Trade  Marks. — Position  of  Aliens. — The  Bankruptcy  Laws. — 

Law  on  Weights  and  Measures. — Establishment  of  New  Standards. — 

Usury  Laws. — Other  Law  Reforms. 

Setting  aside  for  the  present  the  many  economic  questions 
suggested  by  tlie  gold  discoveries,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to 
a series  of  legal  reforms  passed  from  time  to  time  which 
removed  many  liindrances  to  commerce  and  industry  and  im- 
parted greater  security  to  trade  and  better  encouragement  to 
the  investment  of  capital.  There  may  be  much  to  amend  in 
our  system  of  legislation ; our  laws  may  l>e  defective  in  enuncia- 
tion, altogether  wanting  in  method,  and  remarkable  for  cum- 
brousness of  language,  yet  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  evil 
has  been  greatly  remedied,  and  that  whatever  injury  may 
result  from  these  defects,  it  is  greatly  modified  by  the  in- 
valuable advantage  which  we  possess,  especially  in  a commercial 
country,  of  a scrupulous  and  impartial  administration  of  justice. 

For  some  of  the  best  reforms  in  our  commercial  laws  we  are 
indebted  to  the  chambers  of  commerce  which  are  ever  ready 
chambera  of  ^ oxpose  the  evils  and  inconveniences  under  which 
Commerce,  ^j-ade  may  be  laboiuing  in  this  and  other  countries. 
The  chamber  of  commerce  is  an  old  institution.  One  existed 
at  Marseilles  as  far  back  as  the  fifteentli  century.  One  was 
established  at  Dunkerque  in  1700,  and  when  more  recently  a 
council-general  of  commerce  was  formed  in  Paris,  composed  of 
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six  councillors  of  state  and  twelve  merchants  or  traders  dele- 
gated by  the  principal  commercial  towns  in  the  kingdom, 
several  chambers  of  commerce  were  established  which  placed 
themselves  in  direct  relation  with  the  central  council.  In 
1852  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  France  received  a formal 
organisation,  and  their  principal  functions  now  are  to  give  to 
the  government  advice  and  information  on  industrial  and  com- 
mercial subjects,  to  suggest  the  means  of  increasing  the  industry 
and  commerce  of  their  respective  districts,  or  of  improving 
commercial  legislation ; and  to  suggest  the  execution  of  works 
which  may  be  required  for  the  public  service,  or  which,  may 
tend  to  the  increase  of  trade  or  commerce,  such  as  the  con- 
struction of  harbours,  the  deepening  of  rivers,  the  formation 
of  railways,  and  the  like. 

In  Great  Britain,  'also,  there  have  been  for  a considerable 
time  several  important  chambers  of  commerce.  Glasgow  had 
one  with  royal  charter  dated  1783;  Edinburgh  one  TheLiTor- 
since  1785:  and  the  Manchester  chamber  was  estab- 
lished  in  1820.  Even  Hull  has  had  a chamber  of  com-  “““• 
raerce  since  1837 ; yet  Liverpool,  one  of  the  largest  ports  in 
the  kingdom,  had  no  such  chamber.  Twelve  or  more  separate 
bodies,  as  the  Shipowners’  Association,  the  African,  the  West 
Indian,  the  East  Indian  and  China,  the  Mexican  and  South 
American,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Levant  Associations, 
existed,  but  they  were  guided  by  party  feelings,  and,  whilst 
they  were  contending  for  the  advocacy  of  discordant  views  of 
commereial  policy,  they  were  not  able  to  do  much  for  the 
public  good.  A chamber  of  commerce  embracing  and  repre- 
senting all  the  different  branches  of  trade  was  first  proposed 
in  a pamphlet  on  the  subject,  by  the  author  of  this  work,  in 
1850;'  and  after  much  labour  the  institution  was  established. 

But  the  foundation  of  the  Liverpool  chamber  of  commerce  is 
the  more  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  became  the  parent 
of  a great  eflFort  for  the  assimilation  and  consolida- 
tion  of  the  Mercantile  Law  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
as  far  as  possible  of  foreign  countries  also.  When  '***■ 
writing  his  work  on  the  commercial  laws  in  force  in  different 

' ‘Chambers  and  Tr  Ijanals  of  Commerce,  and  proposed  Qeneral  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Liverpool.'  London,  1819, 
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states,  and  exhibited  the  same  in  parallel  columns,*  the  author 
was  impressed  with  the  striking  uniformity  in  many  of  the 
dictates  of  one  and  all  of  them.  There  are  in  truth  in  the 
codes  and  laws  of  commerce  of  all  nations  many  fundamental 
principles  which  neither  time,  nor  space,  nor  climate  can 
obliterate.  They  constitute  those  great  maxims  of  right  and 
wrong  which  are  eternal  in  their  origin  and  imiversal  in 
their  application.  But  diversity  of  language  and  phraseology 
has  so  disfigured  this  universal  imiformity,  and  laws  have 
been  so  largely  amassed,  that  it  has  become  almost  im- 
possible to  distinguish  what  is  uniform  from  what  is  dis- 
similar in  all  states.  Nor  is  this  a matter  of  slight  importance. 
Commerce,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  essentially  international. 
Whenever  a merchant  forms  a partnership ; purchases,  sells,  or 
ships  goods;  effects  an  insurance,  or  becomes  a bankrupt;  in 
either  case  he  may  find  himself  affected  by  the  mercantile  law 
of  other  countries.  Let  such  laws  be  dissimilar,  let  what  is 
lawful  in  one  country  be  illegal  in  another,  let  the  procedure 
of  the  courts  fail  to  afford  the  same  protection,  let  the  instru- 
ments used  in  one  coimtry  be  not  equally  recognised  in  another, 
and  the  results  are  extreme  inconvenience,  loss,  and,  in  any 
case,  endless  confusion. 

The  remedy  for  this  great  anomaly  was  suggested  by  the 
author,  in  his  work  on  international  commercial  law.  His  Royal 
^irferenoe  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  to  whom  the  suggestion 
«imii«uon  of  was  first  communicated,  at  once  recognised  its  utilitv. 

commerciAl  ' o 

i»wj.  The  chambers  of  commerce  gave  to  the  proposal  their 
full  concm-rence.  The  Law  Amendment  Society  cheerfully 
co-operated  with  a view  to  its  realisation,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1852,  a conference  was  held  in  London,  presided  over 
by  Lord  Brougham  and  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  when  it  was 
resolved,  ‘ That  the  mercantile  laws  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland  are  scattered  and  disconnected,  and  in  noany  instances 
dissimilar  and  even  antagonistic,  a state  of  things  tending 
greatly  to  restrict  and  embarrass  commerce  by  producing 

Law,  ita  Principles  and  Administrations,  or  the  Mercantile  Law 
of  Great  Britain  compared  with  the  Codes  and  Laws  of  Commerce  of  Foreign 
’ untaee.  London,  1860,  ‘International  Commercial  Law,' or  second  edition  of 
the  above.  Stevens  and  Co.,  London,  1863. 
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uncertainty,  perplexity,  and  delay.  That  it  is  desirable  that  a 
well  digested  and  well  arranged  body  of  mercantile  law  should 
be  framed  and  established  for  the  whole  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
That,  dismissing  all  local  and  even  national  prejudices,  the  as- 
similation and  improvement  of  the  mercantile  laws  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  the  improvement,  and,  where  requisite,  the  as- 
similation of  the  procedure  should  be  effected  by  selecting  those 
principles  and  rules,  wherever  they  may  be  found,  which  shall 
be  deemed  the  best  and  most  beneficial  to  the  commercial 
classes  and  to  the  community  at  large,  and  that  to  this  end  it  is 
necessary  carefully  to  examine  the  mercantile  laws  and  to  have 
recourse  to  the  experience  of  other  countries.  That  it  is  desir- 
able that  this  assimilation  and  improvement  should  be  brought 
al)out  by  a general  revision,  amendment,  and  consolidation  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  mercantile  law  successively ; but  that 
while  these  larger  measures  are  proceeding,  much  immediate 
relief  might  be  afforded  by  a series  of  single  acts  addressed  to 
the  more  pressing  and  grievous  evils ; which  acts,  by  proper 
arrangements,  might  be  made  subservient  to  the  ultimate  object. 
That,  while  this  work  is  going  forward,  it  is  important  that  no 
new  measures  of  mercantile  law  should  be  introduced  into 
Parliament,  but  such  as  may  apply  generally  to  the  three  king- 
doms, or  serve  as  steps  towards  a general  assimilation.  That  a 
commission  consisting  of  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  members  of  the  legal  and  commercial  professions  appears 
the  most  effective  means  of  obtaining  tbe  desired  result.’ 

A committee  having  thereafter  been  formed  to  represent 
the  views  of  the  conference  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  a 
deputation  proceeded  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  then  the  hojai  oom- 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  on  the  subject,  and,  in  com- 

.....  ;!  ...  tlleUw.of 

pliance  with  its  request,  a royal  commission  was  soon  Engund, 

^ 1 ’ J ScoOiuid, 

after  appointed  to  inquire  and  ascertain  how  far  the  ireimnd. 
mercantile  laws  in  the  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  be  advantageously  assimi- 
lated. And  on  its  reports  two  acts*  were  passed  which  intro- 
duced xmiformity  of  principle  and  practice  on  several  points. 
But,  what  was  still  more  important,  a tendency  was  given  to  uni- 
formity of  legislation,  which  has  ever  since  been  maintained  to 
* 19  & 20  Vicl.  c.  97,  and  19  & 20  Viet.  c.  60. 
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the  manifest  advantage  of  the  commercial  community.  Would 
that  the  original  design  could  be  further  realised.  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Justice  Story,  ‘ What  a magnificent  spectacle  will  it  be  to 
witness  the  establishment  of  such  a beautiful  system  of  juridical 
ethics,  to  realise  not  the  oppressive  schemes  of  “ holy  alliances  ” 
in  a general  conspiracy  against  the  rights  of  mankind,  but  the 
universal  empire  of  juridical  reason,  mingling  with  the  concerns 
of  commerce  throughout  the  world,  and  imparting  its  beneficial 
light  to  the  dark  regions  of  the  poles  and  the  soft  and  luxurious 
climates  of  the  tropics.  Then  indeed  would  be  realised  the 
splendid  visions  of  Cicero,  dreaming  over  the  majestic  fragments 
of  his  perfect  republic,  and  Hooker’s  personification  of  the  law 
would  stand  forth  as  embodied  truth,  for  ‘ all  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  would  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling  her 
care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her  power.’  But 
we  must  pass  to  other  subjects. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  second  half  of  the  present 
centmry  a conviction  gained  ground  that,  with  the  growing 
inTMtmmta  wealth,  thosc  who  occupy  a middle  station  in  society 
andw™i^  were  progressively  increasing  in  number  and  in  the 
ciuM.  proportion  which  they  bore  relatively  to  the  population 
of  the  kingdom.  There  was  a large  increase  in  the  number  of 
depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  in  the  savings  banks ; there 
was  a large  addition  to  the  number  of  persons  receiving  under 
five  pounds  at  each  payment  of  dividends  of  the  public  debt. 
There  was  a much  larger  income  between  I50l.  and  5001.  as- 
sessed to  income  tax.  But  there  was  a decided  want  of  increasing 
facilities  for  the  safe  investments  for  the  savings  of  the  middle 
and  working  classes.  A committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  therefore  moved  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Slaney,  and  they 
made  a useful  report.  They  found  that  investments  in  land  or 
landed  securities  were  much  desired  by  the  middle  and  working 
classes,  but  that  the  uncertainty  and  complexity  of  titles,  and 
the  length  and  expense  of  conveyances,  together  with  the  cost  of 
stamps,  placed  this  species  of  investments,  generally,  beyond  the 
reach  of  those  parties ; and  that  mortgages  on  land  were  liable 
to  the  same  sort  of  difiiculties,  and  often  proved  insecme  in- 
vestments. They  found  that  the  crown  was  empowered  by  act 
of  parliament  in  certain  cases,  by  charter,  to  limit  the  liability 
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of  partners,  but  that  this  power  was  seldom  exercised,  did  not 
seem  guided  by  any  clear  rule,  and  involved  expense  greater 
even  than  that  of  obtaining  an  act  of  parliament. 

Another  subject  of  complaint  was  the  law  of  partnership, 
which  placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  body  of  workmen  who 
desired  to  combine  their  money  and  labour  in  industrial 
undertakings.  In  some  cases  several  industrious  men 
worked  together  under  regulations  of  their  own,  with  a p»rtn«">up. 
small  capital ; they  were  directed  by  managers  whom  they  chose, 
the  goods  produced  were  sold  for  their  common  benefit,  and  the 
profits  were  divided  among  the  contributors  of  capital  and 
labour  in  certain  proportions  agreed  on.  But  the  law  afforded 
no  effectual  remedy  against  the  fraud  of  any  one  dishonest 
contributor  or  partner  and  no  summary  mode  of  enforcing  the 
rules  agreed  to  for  mutual  government.  The  committee  ex- 
pressed their  strong  opinion  of  the  pressing  necessity  of  tlie 
subject  being  attended  to  by  the  legislature.  The  rapid  increase 
in  population,  and  in  wealth  of  the  middle  and  industrious 
classes  within  the  last  half  century,  rendered  this  of  great  con- 
sequence. The  great  change  in  the  social  position  of  multitudes, 
from  the  growth  of  large  towns  and  crowded  districts,  rendered 
it  more  necessary  that  corresponding  reforms  in  the  law  should 
take  place  both  to  improve  their  condition  and  contentment, 
and  to  give  additional  facilities  to  investments  of  the  capital 
which  their  industry  and  enterprise  were  constantly  creating  and 
augmenting.  And  it  was  the  conviction  of  that  committee 
that  if  such  measures  were  carried  into  effect,  a stimulus  would 
be  given  to  the  industry  of  the  country,  likely  to  cause  ad- 
ditional employment  and  contentment,  without  injury  to  any 
class,  and  with  added  security  to  the  welfare  of  all. 

Following  this,  Mr.  Slaney,  on  the  following  session  in  1851, 
obtained  another  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  con- 
sider the  law  of  partnership  and  the  expediency  of 
facilitating  the  limitation  of  liability  with  a view  to 
encourage  usefid  enterprise  and  the  additional  employment  of 
lal)our.  The  committee  consisted  of  some  eminent  members, 
and  examined  witnesses  of  great  authority,  and  the  result  of 
their  labour  was  a recommendation  that  greater  facilities  should 
exist  in  granting  charters,  under  rules  published  and  enforced 
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by  the  proper  authorities,  and  that  an  easier  mode  of  borrowing 
additional  capital  should  be  allowed,  without  risk,  to  the  lender, 
beyond  the  amount  of  the  sum  advanced.  The  committee  cor- 
roborated the  general  impression  of  great  increase  of  personal 
property  of  late  years.  The  population  returns  showed  an 
increase  of  the  population  of  almost  all  our  largest  towns,  chiefly 
inhabited  by  persons  dependent  on  personal  property,  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  30  per  cent,  in  every  decennial  period  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  whilst  the  rural  inhabitants  had 
augmented  only  at  about  one-third  the  same  proportion.  It 
appeared  further,  that  in  thirty-three  years  since  the  peace, 
whilst  lands  in  Great  Britain  had  increased  in  value  to  1848 
only  8,500,000i.  (from  39,405,000^.  in  1814-15  to  47,981,000/. 
in  1848),  or  a little  more  than  five  per  cent.,  messuages,  chiefly 
houses  and  manufactures  and  warehouses  in  and  near  towns 
and  inhabited  by  persons  depending  greatly  on  trade  and 
commerce,  had  augmented  above  26,000,000/.  (from  1 6,259,000/. 
in  1815-16  to  42,314,000/.  in  1845)  in  annual  value,  or  about 
130  per  cent,  in  the  same  period  ; whilst  the  value  of  railways, 
gas  works,  and  other  property,  chiefly  held  in  shares  as  personal 
property,  had  increased  above  twelvefold  in  the  same  period. 
The  same  result,  showing  the  increase  of  personal  property 
since  the  peace,  was  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  legacy 
duty  was  derived  from  a capital  of  24,000,000/.  in  1816  and 
45,000,000/.  in  1845.  The  course  of  modem  legislation  had 
been  gradually  to  remove  restrictions  on  the  power  which 
everyone  has  in  the  disposal  of  his  property  and  to  remove 
those  fetters  on  commercial  freedom  which  long  prevailed  in 
this  country.  The  usury  laws  and  various  laws  against  com- 
binations bad  been  modified  or  repealed.  General  acts  to 
facilitate  the  formation  of  joint-stock  associations  and  building 
societies  had  been  passed.  The  committee  therefore  thought 
it  proper  to  offer  suggestions  of  a like  nature  in  reference  to 
the  laws  of  partnership,  and  especially  as  regards  the  unlimited 
liability  of  partners  as  it  existed  in  this  country.  And  they 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a commission  of  adequate 
legal  and  commercial  knowledge  to  consider  and  prep.are  a 
consolidation  of  the  existing  laws,  and  also  to  suggest  such 
changes  in  the  law  as  the  altered  condition  of  the  country' 
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might  require,  especial  attention  being  paid  to  the  establish- 
ment of  improved  tribunals  to  decide  claims  by  and  against 
partners  in  all  partnership  disputes,  and  also  to  the  important 
and  much  controverted  question  of  limited  and  unlimited 
liability  of  partners. 

On  the  following  year,  in  1852,  the  royal  commission,  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  mercantile  law  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ot^cctionuto 
and  in  1853  it  was  committed  to  them  to  inquire  buity. 
whether  any  or  what  alterations  and  amendments  should  be 
made  in  the  law  of  partnership  as  regards  the  question  of  the 
limited  or  unlimited  responsibility  of  partners.  But  in  1 854 
the  commissioners  reported,  by  a majority  of  five  to  three, 
against  any  change  in  that  direction.  Their  report,  embodying 
the  reasons  urged  in  opposition,  deserves  to  be  referred  to  at 
some  length.  In  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners,  the  first 
question  of  paramount  importance  was,  whether  the  proposed 
alteration  of  the  law  would  operate  beneficially  on  the  general 
trading  interests  of  the  country,  and  they  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  not.  They  were  not  able  to  discover 
any  evidence  of  the  want  of  a sufficient  amount  of  capital  for 
the  requirements  of  trade.  The  annually  increasing  wealth  of 
the  country  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  profitable  investments 
for  it  seemed  to  them  sufficient  guarantee  that  an  adequate 
amount  would  always  be  devoted  to  any  mercantile  enterprise 
that  held  out  a reasonable  prospect  of  gain  without  any  forced 
action  upon  capital  to  determine  it  in  that  direction;  while 
any  such  forced  action  would  have  a great  tendency  to  induce 
men  to  embark  in  speculative  adventures  to  an  extent  that 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  general  commerce 
of  the  country.  The  commissioners  found  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  reputation  of  the  British  merchants,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  would  be  raised  by  the  establishment  of  firms  trading 
with  limited  liability,  but  the  contrary.  They  thought  that 
the  benefit  supposed  to  accrue  to  men  of  probity  and  talent, 
by  enabling  them  to  obtain  capital  and  establish  themselves  in 
biLsiness  by  the  aid  of  partners,  incurring  limited  liability  only, 
was  greatly  overrated.  Doubtless  many  useful  enterprises  cal- 
culated to  produce  benefit  to  the  public  and  profit  to  those 
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who  engage  in  them  are  of  such  magnitude  that  no  private 
partnership  can  be  expected  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  to 
carry  them  into  effect,  or  to  have  the  means  of  superintending 
or  managing  them,  of  which  docks,  railways,  and  extensive  ship- 
ping companies  might  be  taken  as  examples.  And  there  were 
others  of  a more  limited  character,  from  which  benefit  to  the 
humbler  classes  of  society  might  be  expected  to  accrue,  such  as 
baths  and  washhouses,  lodging-houses  and  reading-rooms,  to  the 
establishment  of  which  by  large  capitalists  there  was  little 
inducement.  These  two  classes  of  undertakings  it  might  be 
desirable  to  encourage  by  limiting  the  liability  of  those  who 
embark  in  them.  But  with  regard  to  both,  the  commissioners 
thought  they  should  be  subjected  to  some  previous  inquiry  as 
to  the  means  of  carrying  them  into  effect,  and  the  prospect  of 
benefit  to  the  promoters  and  the  public.  With  regard  to  those 
undertakings,  the  execution  of  which  involved  an  interference 
with  the  rights  of  property,  the  sanction  of  parliament  always 
had  been  and  still  ought  to  be  required ; with  regard  to  others 
the  privilege  of  having  a limited  liability  might  be  granted  by 
charter ; and  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  granting  of 
charters  the  commissioners  recommended  that  a board  should 
be  established  to  decide  upon  all  applications  for  them,  that 
l»oard  requiring  in  all  cases  compliance  with  certain  fixed  regu- 
lations. Into  the  views  of  the  minority  it  is  needless  to  enter. 
It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  Mr.  James  Anderson,  Q.C.,  Mr, 
(afterwards  Baron)  Bramwell,  and  Mr.  Kirkman  Daniel  Hodg- 
son dissented  from  the  report,  grounding  their  dissent  on 
the  following  reasons:  1st.  The  general  principle  of  the  advi- 
sability of  allowing  perfect  freedom  in  the  making  of  contracts 
l)etween  man  and  man,  only  guarding  against  wilful  deception  ; 
2nd.  The  experience  of  other  countries ; 3rd.  The  deficiencies 
of  the  present  system  in  providing  by  loans  for  such  purposes 
as  this  change  of  law  would  effect ; 4th.  The  little  chance  of 
such  a change  encouraging  and  increasing  the  abuse  of  credits, 
its  tendency  being  rather  the  reverse  ; 5th.  The  inconvenience 
that  existed  from  our  law  being  different  from  that  of  all  other 
commercial  countries ; and  6th.  f'rom  a strong  conviction  that 
the  benefits  of  the  measure  proposed  were  great  and  manifold, 
while  the  objections  urged  against  it  were  not  warranted  by 
experience,  and  in  great  part  imaginary. 
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In  the  same  year  when  this  report  was  presented,  Mr.  (now 
Sir)  Robert  P.  Collier  moved  a resolution  in  the  House  of  Com- 
Bir  n.  p.  mons,  ‘That  the  law  of  partnership,  which  renders  every 
taoiatioiis.  person  who,  though  not  an  ostensible  partner,  shares 
tlie  profits  of  a trading  concern,  liable  to  the  whole  of  its  debts, 
is  unsatisfactory,  and  should  be  so  far  modified  as  to  permit 
persons  to  contribute  to  the  capital  of  such  concerns  on  terms 
of  sharing  their  profits  without  incmring  liability  beyond 
a limited  amount.’  The  resolution,  seconded  by  Viscount 
Go<lerich,  was  well  supported  by  the  Iiouse,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  discussion  Mr.  Collier  withdrew  it,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  subject  would  receive  the  serious  consideration  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government. 

Accordingly,  in  1855,  two  bills  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Fitz- 
roy,  Mr.  Bouverie,  and  Viscount  Palmerston;  one  for  limiting  the 
liability  of  members  of  certain  joint-stock  companies  Ttie  iimitmi 
and  the  other  lo  amend  the  law  of  piirtnership,  to  the  «cu. 
effect  that  a person  lending  money  to  a partnership  on  condition 
of  receiving  a portion  of  profits,  varying  with  the  amount  of  the 
same,  should  not  thereby  be  considered  a partner.  The  first  of 
these  bills  passed  into  law ; * the  second  was  withdrawn,  but  from 
that  year  the  principle  was  admitted  and  the  acts  passed  in 
1856,^  1857,*  1858,®  gradually  removed  the  exceptions  originally 
made  affecting  insurance  and  banking.  Finally,  in  1862,’  a 
new  act  for  the  regulation  of  companit^s  was  passed,  by  which 
any  seven  or  more  persons  associated  for  any  lawful  purpose, 
by  subscribing  a memorandum  of  association,  might  constitute 
themselves  a company  with  limited  or  unlimited  liability; 
and  also  an  act  to  regxdate  the  formation  of  industrial  socie- 
ties.® To  the  former,  which  is  now  the  principal  act,  we 
miLst  add  the  act  of  1867,®  with  provisions  allowing  limited 
companies  to  be  formed  with  directors  having  an  unlimited 
liability,  as  well  as  the  reduction  of  the  capital  and  shares. 
And  by  the  Partnership  Ameudinent  Act  of  1865  the  advance 
of  money  on  contract  to  receive  a share  of  profit,  or  the  re- 
muneration of  an  agent  by  a share  of  the  profits,  was  made  no 
longer  to  constitute  the  lender  or  the  agent  a partner. 

• 18  & 19  Viet.  e.  133.  * 19  & 20  Viet.  c.  47.  ‘ 20  & 21  Viet.  c.  78. 

• 22  Viet.  c.  91.  ’ 26  & 20  Viet,  c.  89.  • 26  & 26  Viet.  c.  87. 

• 30  & 31  Viet.  c.  131. 
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The  stimulus  given  to  art  and  invention  by  the  International 
Exhibition  led,  of  necessity,  to  the  consideration  of  the  law  of 
patents,  which  had  long  been  extremely  obstructive  and  incon- 
s«iit*ofth»  venient.  The  law,  then  administered,  was  founded 
p«tent  tow.  statute  of  monopolies'®  passed  during  the  reign 

of  James  I.,  which  declared  all  monopolies  to  be  null  and  void 
‘ except  as  to  letters  patent  and  grants  of  privilege,  for  the 
term  of  fourteen  years  or  under,  for  the  sole  working  or 
making  of  any  manner  of  new  manufactures,  within  the  realm 
to  the  true  and  first  inventor  or  inventors  of  such  manufactures 
which  others  at  the  time  of  making  such  letters  patent  and 
inventions  shall  not  use.’  But  upon  this  statute  a complete  sys- 
tem of  law  and  jurisprudence  had  been  built,  and  a great  num- 
ber of  formalities  had  been  imposed  on  the  process  of  obtaining 
a patent,  which  caused  considerable  delay.  A patent  was  re- 
quired for  each  kingdom  sc'parately,  the  cost  for  the  three  king- 
doms being  from  300/.  to  350/.  The  system  of  caveat  was  most 
objectionable.  There  was  a want  of  protection  until  the  patent 
was  sealed,  there  was  a want  of  access  to  specifications,  and 
there  were  many  abuses  consequent  on  vague  or  general  titles. 
Many,  in  fact,  were  the  defects  in  the  patent  law  which  needed 
a prompt  remedy,  and  for  that  purpose  a bill  was  introduced 
early  in  1851.  The  bill,  however,  was  remitted  to  a select 
committee,  and  nothing  was  done  that  session. 

Though  the  report  of  the  committee  dealt  mainly  with  the 
principal  defects  of  the  law  as  it  stood,  the  evidence  of  Ricardo, 
Principle  ot  Bruncl,  aiid  others  started  objections  to  the  very  prin- 
pnumt  uw«.  ciple  of  the  patent  law,  which,  though  not  sufficiently 
mature  to  arrest  legislation,  indicated  a further  stage  of  change 
and  progress  for  which  even  now  we  are  not  quite  prepared.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  advocates  of  the  patent  law,  he  who  introduces 
a new  trade  into  the  realm,  or  an  invention  tending  to  the  further- 
ance of  a trade,  should  have  the  right  of  the  sole  use  of  the  same 
for  a reasonable  time,  till  the  public  learn  the  same.  In  their 
views  a patent  is  the  best  mode  of  remunerating  the  person  for 
introducing  such  an  improvement  or  manufacture.  The  grant 
of  a patent  is  based  on  a Imrgaiu  between  the  inventor  and  the 
public.  The  inventor  is  not  obliged  to  declare  his  discovery 
or  invention — he  may  work  it  in  secret.  But  the  public  wish  to 

'»  21  Jttc.  l,c.  3. 
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have  his  invention.  They  desire  not  only  to  have  the  result  of 
his  invention  but  to  know  how  the  invention  has  been  produced, 
in  order  that  they  may  record  the  knowledge  for  future  use. 
And  how  can  they  obtain  it  except  from  the  inventor  himself? 
Surely  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  connected  with  such  dis- 
covery is  the  property  of  the  inventor,  which  no  legislation 
whatever  can  touch,  and  it  must  rest  absolutely  with  him 
whether  he  will  make  known  such  facts  to  the  public  or  not. 
To  secure  his  consent,  therefore,  the  public  say  to  him.  Tell 
us  your  secret  and  we  will  assure  you  against  any  unfair  use 
of  your  discovery ; and  legislation  steps  in  and  says.  There 
being  two  facts,  the  right  of  the  inventor  to  keep  his  own 
discovery  to  himself,  which  is  indefeasible,  and  the  wish  of 
the  public  to  get  it  and  use  that  discovery  and  to  know  all 
alx)ut  it,  the  two  desires  must  be  made  mutual  and  a bargain 
8«-ttled  between  the  public  and  the  inventor. 

The  opponents  of  the  patent  law,  on  the  other  hand,  allege 
that  such  laws  are  really  prejudicial  to  inventors  themselves; 
that  in  the  present  state  of  things,  when  all  branches,  objection.,  to 

. . • ^ e ° • 1 the  potent 

whether  in  manufacture  or  art,  are  in  such  an  ad-  i»w- 
vanced  state,  and  when  every  process  in  production  consists  of  a 
combination  of  the  results  of  the  improvements  effected  at 
different  times,  a good  invention  is  rarely  a new  idea,  suddenly 
propounded  or  coming  as  by  inspiration  into  the  mind  of  man, 
but  is  simply  some  sensible  improvement  upon  what  has  been 
done  ; that  in  most  cases  it  is  some  small  modification,  which 
may  produce  very  important  results ; that  to  produce  a good 
thing  one  must  be  well  acquainted  with  all  that  has  been  done 
in  any  particular  branch ; that  anything  so  done  is  in  a vast 
majority  of  cases  dependent  entirely  upon  the  success  of  pre- 
vious steps,  which  already  exclusively  belong  to  individuals 
by  patents  or  otherwise  ; and  that  many  of  the  most  important 
inventions,  such  as  that  of  paper,  oil  painting,  glass  painting, 
&c.,  were  made  without  patents.  Such  objections,  however, 
were  not  pressed  with  any  weight  upon  the  committee’s  at- 
tention, and  on  the  following  session  the  bill  passed  into  law.” 
A supplementary  act  being  passed  providing  that  all  letters 
patent  for  inventions  shall  be  made  subject  to  the  condition, 

" 15  !t  16  Viet.  c.  83.  •»  16  & 17  Viet.  c.  115. 
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that  the  same  shall  be  void  at  the  expiration  of  three  years 
and  seven  years  respectively  from  the  date  thereof,  unless, 
there  be  paid  50l.  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  and  100/.  at 
the  en  l of  the  seventh  year.  These  fees  are  certainly  smaller 
than  were  charged  under  the  old  system,  but  surely  they  are 
large  enough  to  be  a burden  on  inventors,  yet  not  sufficiently 
large  to  prevent  many  trivial  and  even  useless  inventions  being 
made  the  subjects  of  patent  monoiJoly.'* 

The  question  of  the  policy  or  impolicy  of  the  patent  law 
is  not  yet  settled.  In  1865  a royal  commission  was  appointed 
Patent  Uw«  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  law  relating  to  let- 

ta  foreign  ‘ 

conntriw.  ters  patent  for  inventions,  on  which  occasion  much  evi- 
dence was  received  on  the  defect  of  the  patent  law  ; and  in  1870 
a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed,  with  full 
power  to  inquire  into  and  report  on  every  point  of  the  important 
question.  Many  objections  may  lie  urged  against  the  patent  law, 
yet  it  is  doubtful  indeed  whether  any  other  method  of  remuiieni- 
tion  can  be  devised  which  shall  bear  any  proportion  to  the  utility 
of  the  invention  ; and  as  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  patent 
law,  it  would  be  well  to  consider  whether  manufactures  and 
industry  might  not  suffer  were  the  rights  of  the  inventor 
ignored  or  insufficiently  recognised.  A patent  law  exists 
in  almost  every  country,  though  the  duration  of  the  privilege 
is  different.  In  Prussia  it  is  for  five  years ; in  Russia  for  ten ; 
in  the  United  States  for  seven  years;  in  France,  Holland,  Aus- 
tria, Bavaria,  Sweden,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  for  fifteen  years  ; 
in  Belgium  for  twenty-one  years.  The  law  of  the  United 
States  dates  from  1793;  of  France  from  1791,  modified  by 
that  of  1844;  of  Russia  from  1812;  of  Prussia  from  1815; 
of  Holland  and  Belgium  from  1817;  of  Austria  from  1820; 
and  of  Spain  from  1820.  Nearly  everywhere  the  patent  law 
seems  to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  emancipation  of  labour. 

Of  a kindred  character  to  the  law  of  patent  is  the  law 
of  copyright.  By  common  law  the  author  of  an  original 
Tii»  ii-w  of  work  had  for  ever  the  right  of  multiplying  copies  of 
topynght.  same,  and  when  the  copyright  was  purchased 

'•  In  the  year  1870  the  number  of  applications  for  letters  patent  recorded  was 
3,405,  hud  the  number  of  patents  passed  tbereon  was  2,180.  About  72  per  cent, 
of  the  patents  ordinarily  grunted  become  void  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and 
about  90  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year.  In  1870  the  stamp  duties 
amounted  to  114,2287. 
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from  an  author  it  was  understood  to  continue  in  force  with- 
out any  limitation  of  time.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  that  the  right  was  first  limited.  Then,  and  then  only, 
it  was  enacted  that  the  authors’  right — the  sole  right  of 
printing  and  reprinting  their  works — should  last  for  fourteen 
years,  and  if  they  sliould  l)e  living  at  the  close  of  that  period,  for 
another  fourteen  years.  But  the  act  remained  practically  a dead 
letter,  and  in  defiance  of  that  measure  the  Court  of  Chancery  gave 
frequent  injunctions  to  restrain  the  piracy  of  books,  as  in  the 
ca.se  of  the  ‘ Whole  Duty  of  Man,’  ‘ Miscellanies  of  Pope  and 
Swift,’ and  Milton’s  ‘Paradise  Lost.’  In  1766  an  action  was 
instituted  for  printing  Thomson’s  ‘ Seasons,’  and  judgment 
was  given  in  favour  of  the  existin  • copyright,  the  opinion 
being  that  copyright  was  perpetual  at  common  law,  and  that 
it  was  not  limited  by  statute,  except  as  to  penalties.  When, 
liowever,  the  case  came  before  the  House  of  Lords,  it  decided 
by  a small  majority  that  the  statute  of  Anne  had  substituted  a 
short  terra  of  copyright  for  an  estate  in  fee.  The  limitation  of 
the  right  laiing  once  established  the  extent  of  that  limitation 
In'carae  the  subject  of  discussion,  and  in  1814  it  was  enacted 
that  an  author  should  have  a copyright  of  his  works  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  if  he  should  survive  that  period  that  it  should 
continue  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Thus  stood  the  law,  when,  in  1837,  Mr.  Talfourd  in  a speech 
full  of  eloquence  introduced  his  bill  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  extend  the  limit  still  further.  ‘When  the  Mr. Jiwtic* 

1 r*  Talfourd'* 

opponents  of  literary  property,  he  said,  ‘speak  of  wu. 
glory  as  the  reward  of  genius,  they  make  an  ungenerous 
use  of  the  very  nobleness  of  its  impulses,  and  show  how  little 
they  have  profited  by  its  high  example.  When  Milton,  in 
poverty  and  in  blindness,  fed  the  flame  of  his  divine  enthusiasm 
by  the  assurance  of  a duration  coequal  with  his  language,  I 
Iwlieve,  with  Lord  Camden,  that  no  thought  crossed  him  of  the 
wealth  which  might  be  amassed  by  the  sale  of  his  poem ; but 
surely  some  shadow  would  have  been  cast  upon  “the  clear 
dream  and  solemn  vision  ” of  his  future  glories,  had  he  foreseen 
that,  whilst  booksellers  were  striving  to  rival  each  other  in  the 
magnificence  of  their  editions,  his  only  surviving  descendant, 

'*  8 .\pue,  c.  19  (1709).  '*  Millar  v.  Taylor,  4 Burr.  2.103  & 2408. 

“ 54  Guo.  III.  c.  156. 
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a woman,  should  be  rescued  from  abject  want  only  by  the 
charity  of  Garrick,  who  at  the  solicitation  of  Dr.  Johnson 
gave  her  a benefit  at  the  theatre  which  had  appropriated  to 
itself  all  that  could  be  represented  of  “ Comus.”  The  liberality 
of  genius  is  surely  ill  urged  for  our  ungrateful  denial  of  its 
rights.  The  late  Mr.  Coleridge  gave  an  example,  not  only  of 
its  liberality,  but  of  its  profuseness,  while  he  thought  not  even 
to  appropriate  to  his  fame  the  vast  intellectual  treasures  which 
he  had  derived  from  boundless  research,  and  coloured  by  a glo- 
rious imagination  ; while  he  scattered  abroad  the  seeds  of  beauty 
and  of  wisdom  to  take  root  in  congenial  minds,  and  was  con- 
tent to  witness  their  fruits  in  the  production  of  those  who  heard 
him.  But  ought  we  therefore  the  less  to  deplore,  now  when 
the  music  of  his  divine  philosophy  is  for  ever  hushed,  that  the 
earlier  portion  of  those  works  on  which  he  stamped  his  own 
impress,  all  which  he  desired  of  the  world  that  it  should  recog- 
nise as  his,  are  published  for  the  gain  of  others  than  his  chil- 
dren, that  his  death  is  illustrated  by  the  forfeiture  of  their 
birthriglit?  What  justice  is  there  in  this?  Do  we  reward 
our  heroes  so  ? Did  we  tell  oiu-  Slarlboroughs,  our  NeDons, 
our  Wellingtons,  that  glory  was  their  reward — that  they  fought 
for  posterity,  and  that  posterity  would  pay  them  ? We  leave 
them  to  no  such  cold  and  uncertain  requital.  Wo  do  not  even 
leave  them  merely  to  enjoy  the  spoils  of  their  victories  which 
we  deny  to  the  author.  We  concentrate  a nation’s  honest 
feeling  of  gratitude  and  pride  into  the  form  of  an  endowment, 
and  teach  other  ages  what  we  thought,  and  what  they  ought 
to  think,  of  their  deeds  by  the  substantial  memorial  of  our 
praise.  Were  our  Shakespeare  and  Milton  less  the  ornaments 
of  their  country,  less  the  benefactors  of  mankind  ? Would  the 
example  be  less  inspiring,  if  we  permitted  them  to  enjoy  the 
spoils  of  their  peaceful  victories,  if  we  allowed  to  their  de- 
scend.ants,  not  the  tax  assessed  by  present  gratitude  and  charged 
on  the  futime,  but  the  mere  amount  which  that  future  would 
bo  delighted  to  pay,  extending  as  the  circle  of  their  glory 
expands,  and  rendered  only  by  those  who  individually  reap 
the  benefits,  and  are  contented  at  once  to  enjoy  and  to  reward 
its  author  ? It  is  in  truth  the  greatness  of  the  blessing  which 
the  world  inherits  from  genius  that  dazzles  the  mind  on  this 
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question,  and  the  habit  of  repaying  its  bounty  by  words,  that 
confuses  us  and  indisposes  us  to  justice.  It  is  because  the 
spoils  of  time  are  freely  and  irrevocably  ours,  because  the  forms 
of  antique  beauty  wear  for  us  the  bloom  of  imperishable  youth, 
because  the  elder  literature  of  oiu'  own  country  is  a free  mine 
of  wealth  to  the  bookseller,  and  of  delight  to  ourselves,  that 
we  are  unable  to  understand  the  claim  of  our  contemporaries 
to  a beneficial  interest  in  their  works.  Because  genius  of 
necessity  communicates  so  much,  we  cannot  conceive  it  as 
retaining  anything  for  its  possessor.  There  is  a sense  indeed 
in  which  the  poets  “ on  earth  have  made  us  heirs  of  truth  and 
pure  delight  in  heavenly  lays,”  and  it  is  because  of  this  very 
boon ; because  their  thoughts  become  our  thoughts,  and  their 
phrases  unconsciously  enrich  our  daily  language,  because  their 
works,  harmonious  by  the  law  of  their  own  nature,  suggest  to 
us  the  rules  of  composition  by  which  their  imitators  should 
be  guided,  because  to  them  we  can  resort ; and  “ in  our  golden 
urns  draw  light,”  that  we  cannot  fancy  them  apart  from  our- 
selves, or  admit  that  they  have  any  property  except  in  our 
praise,’  It  was  not,  however,  till  1 842  that  the  new  copyright 
law  was  passed,  which  confirmed  this  right  in  the  author 
during  his  lifetime,  and  conferred  it  on  his  heir  in  the  event  of 
the  author’s  dying  before  the  expiry  of  forty-two  years  after  the 
publication  of  his  writings  to  the  extent  of  that  period. 

In  nearly  all  countries  the  right  of  authors  is  now  likewise 
secured  during  his  or  her  life-time,  and  even  for  a limited 
number  of  years  after  death.  In  France,  the  law  of  copyright 
1793  declared  that  the  right  should  extend  during  life  conntriw. 
only ; the  law  of  1810  guaranteed  the  same  right  to  the  widow 
and  to  the  children  for  twenty  years,  and  the  law  of  1854  ex- 
tended the  period  to  thirty  years.  In  the  United  States  the 
term  of  copyright  is  twenty-eight  years  from  the  date  of  re- 
cording, but  it  is  capable  of  being  extended  for  fourteen  years 
longer.  In  Germany  the  time  fixed  by  the  law  of  1845  is  for 
the  life  of  the  author  and  for  thirty  years  after  his  death.  An 
international  copyright exists  between  the  United  Kingdom 

'•  5 & 6 Viet.  c.  100. 

'*  By  an  act  of  1838,  tho  1 & 2 Viet.  e.  19,  the  crown  was  empowered  by  an 
eider  in  council  to  giro  to  books,  prints,  music,  and  similar  articles  from  fon  ign 
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and  Germany,  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy,  and  though  the 
United  States  have  refused  to  enter  into  any  international 
copyright  with  Great  Britain,  there  is,  we  trust,  sufiBcient  good 
faith  and  sense  of  honour  among  the  principal  publishers  in 
both  countries  to  render  the  rights  of  authors  practically  pro- 
tected on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  trade  of  publishing 
and  bookselling  forms  an  important  staple  of  national  industiy. 
It  requires  the  investment  of  a considerable  amount  of  capital,  and 
gives  employment  to  a large  number  of  persons.  And  thankful 
we  should  be  that  the  reputation  of  British  literature  for  variety 
and  solidity,  as  well  as  for  freedom  from  licence,  and  high  tone 
of  morals,  is  unexcelled  by  the  literature  of  any  other  country. 
Of  course  if  it  be  proper  that  the  authors’  rights  should  be 
protected,  so  should  the  rights  of  artists,  and  accordingly  a 
copyright  also  exists  in  every  original  painting,  drawing,  and 
photograph  made  by  any  British  subject  resident  within  the 
dominion  of  the  crown,'®  and  also  a copyright  in  designs  for 
ornamenting  articles  of  manufacture,*®  the  latter  applying  to 
every  design,  whether  the  application  thereof  take  place  within 
the  United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere,  and  whether  the  inventor  or 
proprietor  of  such  design  be  or  be  not  a subject  of  Her  Majesty. 

Quite  recently  another  description  of  copyright  has  been 
created.  It  has  been  long  the  custom  of  manufacturers  to 
stamp  the  articles  which  they  produce  with  their  names 
nimriM.  to  apply  to  such  articles  certain  marks  as  a guarantee 
that  the  article  is  of  their  own  make  and  of  the  description 
represented,  and  great  is  the  confidence  generally  accorded  to 
such  marks  in  foreign  market.s.  Unfortunately,  however,  in 
consequence  of  frequent  piracies  of  such  marks  by  the  counter- 
feiting of  them,  or  the  application  of  similar  marks  to  inferior 
articles,  all  security  for  the  proper  correspondence  between 
the  article  and  the  mark  ceased  to  exi.st,  and  the  manu- 
facturers found  tlieraselves  supplanted  by  inferior  goods. 
The  law  was  clear  enough  that  no  man  has  a right  to  dress 
himself  in  colours  or  adopt  and  bear  symbols  to  which  he  h.as 

countries  the  same  pririlegcs  of  copyright  as  were  enjoyed  in  this  country,  provided 
those  countries  conceded  reciprocal  privileges,  liy  an  ai’l  p.a8scd  in  1824,  tho 
7 Viet.  c.  12.  these  powers  were  extended  to  smlpfuro  and  other  works  of  art. 

'•  25  & 26  Viet.  c.  68.  =•  5 & 6 Viet.  c.  100,  and  21  & 25  Viet.  c.  *3. 
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no  peculiar  or  exclusive  right,  thereby  to  personate  another 
person,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  people  to  suppose  either 
that  he  is  that  other  person,  or  that  he  is  connected  with  him 
and  selling  the  manufactiu’e  of  such  other  person  while  he  is 
really  selling  his  own.  And  whenever  it  was  found  that  a 
fraudulent  attempt  was  made  to  pirate  another  person’s  name 
or  label,  the  courts  of  equity  granted  a remetlyby  an  injunction 
to  restrain  such  party  from  using  the  name  or  label  of  another, 
lly  a statute  of  George  II.  persons  affixing  stamps  to  foreign 
linens  in  imitation  of  the  stamps  affixed  to  those  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  forfeited  5l.  for  each  offence,  and  persons  exposing 
for  safe  or  packing  up  any  foreign  linens  as  the  manufactures 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  forfeited  the  same  and  5l.  for 
each  piece  of  linen  so  exposed  for  sale  or  packed  up.  So  tho 
legislatiu'e  empowered  the  Goldsmiths’  Company  to  call  upon 
the  manufacturers  to  bring  all  the  articles  they  made  to  their 
hall  for  the  purpose  of  being  assayed  and  stamped  with  their 
hall  marks.  And  the  Cutlers’  Company  of  Sheffield  were  em- 
powered to  grant  marks  to  any  persons  carrying  on  any  of  the 
incorporated  trades,  with  pow'er  of  s\immarv  jurisdiction  before 
two  magistrates  to  enforce  such  regulations.  Apart,  however, 
from  these  special  laws  the  general  remedy  afforded  against 
tlie  counterfeiting  of  trade  marks  was  by  suit  in  etjuity,  whicli 
was  in  many  ca-ses  insufficient.  In  the  United  States,  by  a 
statute  of  New  York  of  1850,  forgery  of  trade  marks  with 
intent  to  deceive  or  defraud  the  purchaser  or  manufacturer 
was  made  a misdemeanor.  The  law  of  France  gave  protec- 
tion to  trade  marks,  and  Germany  has  laws  somewhat  simi- 
lar. Consequently  in  1862,  an  act’*  passed,  by  which  every 
per.son  who,  with  intent  to  defraud  or  to  enable  another 
to  defraud  any  person,  should  forge  or  counterfeit  any  trade 
mark,  or  apply  such  forged  or  counterfeit  mark  to  other  goods 
than  the  same  is  intended  to  represent,  was  made  guilty  of  a mis- 
demeanor. And  it  was  a wise  legislation.  The  principle  thus 
legally  sanctioned  will  prove  a check,  we  trust,  to  practices 
unworthy  of  any  honourable  manufacturer.  It  is  only  right 
that  a fi-aud  of  this  nature,  which  is  really  a theft  of  a man’s 
reputation,  should  be  made  penal  in  every  country,  and  it  is 
»'  23  k 26  Viet.  c.  78. 
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satisfactory  to  find  that  by  treaties  concluded  with  different 
states  protection  against  such  fraud  has  been  secured  to  foreign 
as  well  as  to  native  subjects.  This  leads  us  to  the  reforms 
made  in  this  country  in  the  law  relating  to  the  naturalisation 
of  aliens. 

For  the  promotion  of  commerce  we  cannot  open  onr  doors 
too  wide  to  the  merchants  of  all  countries.  It  would  be  an 
Lcfraipod.  interesting  inquiry  to  ascertain  how  many  of  those 
inBngUnd.  industries  which  now  thrive  so  prosperously  in  this 
country  were  originally  introduced  by  foreigners.  We  owe 
banking  to  the  Ix)mbards,  the  silk  industry  to  the  French  and 
Italians,  the  sugar  refinery  to  the  Germans.  And  it  is  the 
same  with  other  countries.  France  is  largely  indebted  to  the 
Italians,  Holland  to  the  French,  and  America  to  English,  Irish, 
and  German  immigrants.  We  almost  imagine  that  without 
the  foreign  element  engrafted  upon  it,  a country  would  soon 
lose  its  energy  and  suffer  in  its  best  interests.  In  this  country, 
public  policy  was  early  in  favour  of  foreign  merchants,  and 
Magna  Charta  expressly  excepted  merchant  strangers  from  all 
restrictions  against  aliens,  the  advantage  of  inducing  foreigners 
to  come  having  been  fully  recognised  by  the  first  princes  of 
the  House  of  Plantagcnet,  and  especially  by  Edward  III.  But 
from  Richard  II.  to  the  Revolution,  except  perhaps  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  a different  policy  prevailed,  and  foreigners 
were  regarded  with  feelings  of  jealousy  and  aversion,  and  even 
subjected  to  odious  restraints.  They  were  prohibited  from 
selling  by  retail ; they  were  obliged  to  sell  their  merchandise 
within  a certain  time  after  their  coming  into  this  country,  and 
to  invest  the  proceeds  of  them  in  British  produce.  Sir  Josiah 
t hild,  Algernon  Sydney,  Sir  William  Petty,  and  Sir  William 
lemple  endeavoured  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  respecting 
the  bad  influence  of  foreign  settlers.  But  considerations  of  a 
political  character  stood  for  a considerable  time  in  the  way  of 
any  radical  reform.  After  the  Reformation,  when  tlie  policy 
of  excluding  Roman  Catholics  from  the  realm  became  a ques- 
tion of  stiite,  a further  difiiculty  was  interposed  to  the  denisa- 
tion  of  foreigners  by  the  enactment  that  no  one  should  lie 
naturalised  unless  he  had  received  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 

I P^*"»  and  unless  he  had  taken  an  oath  of  supremacy  and 
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allegiance.  This  state  of  things  was  confirmed  and  firmly 
established  by  the  Act  of  Limitation  of  William  III.  and  it 
was  then  enacted  that  no  person  bom  out  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  of  the  colonies,  even  though  naturalised  or  denisens, 
unless  bora  of  English  parents,  could  not  become  a member  of 
the  Privy  Council  or  of  either  house  of  parliament,  nor  fill 
any  office  trust,  civil  or  military,  nor  receive  from  the  crown 
any  grant  of  land,  &c.  In  progress  of  time,  how'ever,  the  con- 
stant influ.t  of  refugees  from  France  in  consequence  of  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  opened  the  mind  of  the 
nation  to  the  great  utility  of  giving  ample  facilities  to  such 
migration,  and  a statute  was  passed  allowing  such  aliens  to 
acquire  the  rights  of  n.atiiral  born  subjects  by  their  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  Still  it  was  not  till  the  sixth  year  of 
George  IV.  that  aliens  were  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
taking  the  sacrament  in  case  of  naturalisation  ; and  with  a few 
modifications,  introduced  at  different  times,  the  law  continued 
to  impose  many  disabilities  on  aliens  whether  friends  or  ene- 
mies. When  Mr.  Hutt  introduced  his  bill  in  1843,  aliens 
were  debarred  from  the  possession  of  real  property,  and  certain 
descriptions  of  personal  property ; they  could  not  take  houses  on 
lease  for  a term  of  yeai-s  without  danger  of  forfeiture;  nor  hold 
Ilritish  registered  shipping  nor  any  share  therein ; they  could 
not  claim  any  commercial  benefits  by  virtue  of  tre.aties  witli 
other  states,  and  were  absolutely  excluded  from  all  places  of 
trust.  By  obtaining  from  the  crown  letters  patent  of  denisation, 
foreigners  were  relieved  from  these  disabilities  so  far  that  they 
could  hold  and  transmit  all  kinds  of  real  and  personal  property, 
but  they  could  only  transmit  real  property  to  such  of  their  chil- 
dren as  might  have  been  born  subsequent  to  their  denisation. 
Tliey  were  also  permitted,  when  otherwise  qualified,  to  vote  at 
elections  of  members  of  parliament.  But  it  was  only  by  obtaining 
from  parliament  an  act  of  naturalisation,  that  foreigners  ac- 
quired all  the  privileges  of  denisation  and  a slight  addition  to 
them.  Foreigners  might  inherit  real  pro}>erty  and  transmit 
it  to  any  of  their  children  without  distinction  as  to  the  time 
of  their  birth  ; and  when  they  had  resided  in  this  country 
seven  years  from  the  period  of  their  naturalisation,  without 
having  quitted  it  for  more  than  two  months  at  any  one  time, 
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they  became  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  British  treaties  in  their 
commercial  relations  with  foreign  states.  But  to  either  of 
these  methods  the  great  objection  was  the  expense  and  delay 
attending  them  whilst  the  whole  law  required  to  be  ascertained 
and  consolidated.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  an  act” 
was  passed  which  provided  that  alien  friends  might  take  and 
hold  by  purchase,  gift,  bequest,  &c.,  any  species  of  personal 
property  as  efifcctually  and  with  the  same  rights  and  remedies 
as  if  they  were  natural  born  subjects,  and  that  they  might 
grant  lease,  devise^  bequest,  &c.,  and  hold  land  or  houses  for  any 
number  of  years  not  exceeding  twenty-one.  But  that  upon 
taking  the  prescribed  oath  aliens  might  become  naturalised  by 
obtaining  a certificate  from  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
department  by  which  they  could  enjoy  all  the  rights  and 
capacities  which  a natural  bom  subject  of  the  United  Kingdom 
can  enjoy  or  transmit,  except  the  right  of  becoming  a member 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council,  or  of  either  house  of  parlia- 
ment. Since  then,  however,  the  law  relating  to  aliens  has  again 
Ixicn  greatly  altered.  By  the  Naturalisation  Act  of  1870,” 
an  alien  may  now  hold  real  and  personal  property  of  every 
description  in  all  respects  as  a natural  bora  British  subject, 
and  by  acquiring  a certificate  of  naturalisation,  he  becomes 
entitled  to  all  political  and  other  rights,  powers,  and  privileges, 
in  the  same  measure  as  a natural  bora  British  subject. 

Another  important  reform  was  the  amendment  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  Iwinkruptcy  law.  In  a country  so  eminently  com- 
mercial as  Great  Britain,  misfortunes,  miscalculations,  and 
disasters,  must  needs  go  hand  in  hand  with  success  and  pros- 
Thebunk-  P<'>'ity.  Sometimes  the  result  of  grave  error  or  mis- 
ruptuy  law.  conduct,  sometimcs  the  consc(iuenee  of  accidents  and 
misfortunes,  and  at  other  times  the  effect  of  a combination  of 
events  altogether  beyond  control,  whatever  may  be  the  cause, 
Ijankruptey  and  insolvency  are  of  no  unusual  occurrence  in  this 
country.  Yet  when  we  consider  the  large  number  of  traders 
and  the  amount  of  business  carried  on  between  the  merchants 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  with  every  part  of  the  world,  we 
may  well  wonder  that  the  losses  are  not  much  greater,  and 
that  the  uumlxjr  of  traders  who  are  annually  wrecked  is 
” 7 & 8 Viet.  c.  49.  » 33  Viet.  c.  14. 
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not  considerably  larf^er.  Think  of  the  immensity  of  the  tran- 
Baction.s,  the  risk  run,  the  time  for  which  the  risks  arependin<j,tlie 
distance  of  the  parties  carryintj  on  mutual  trading,  and  the  mul- 
titudinouscircumstances,  social,  political,  and  economical,  which 
influence  trade.  Think  of  the  liberality  with  which  credit  is 
granted,  tlie  amount  of  confidence  exhibited,  and  the  extreme 
facility  with  which  commercial  transactions  of  enormous  magni- 
tude are  daily  concluded.  And  what  could  England  do  without 
credit  ? Credit  is  the  life  of  commerce.  In  a country  where 
private  credit  is  accessible  to  all  useful  enterprises,  a person 
active  and  intelligent  may  undertake  commercial  or  industrial 
operations  with  comparatively  small  resources.  Where,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  no  credit,  commerce  languishes  and  becomes 
the  exclusive  domain  of  rich  capitalists  and  so  producing  a want 
of  competition  and  comparative  dearness  of  every  article  of 
consumption.  It  is  by  credit  that  the  whole  capital  of  the 
country  is  rendered  productive.  It  is  by  credit  that  the  great 
machinery  of  human  transactions  is  supported  and  speeded. 
Although  not  of  itself  a productive  power,  credit  is  a great 
purchasing  power : it  is  a moving  power,  which  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  merchant  creates  commodities.  A loss  sustained 
through  the  misuse  of  credit  is  practically  the  same  as  a 
loss  sustained  by  the  absolute  diminution  of  capital.  And 
where  such  is  the  case  need  we  wonder  that  the  state  pro- 
vided specific  laws  for  the  preservation  of  credit  ? The  laws 
regulating  the  rights  of  debtor  and  creditor  have  partaken 
very  much  of  the  characteristic  of  the  countries  and  ages  in 
which  they  were  enacted.  Among  the  Greeks,  and  prior  to 
the  era  of  Solon,  the  insolvent  debtor  became,  together  with  all 
his  family,  the  slave  of  his  creditor,  and  as  such  he  might  be 
sold  into  foreign  parts  to  pay  a debt.  Among  the  Romans 
the  debtor  was  at  first  treated  with  unusual  severity,  but  under 
Julius  Ca,‘sar  with  great  leniency.  Among  the  Jews  the  creditor 
had  a right  to  seize  the  person  of  his  debtor,  of  his  wife  and 
children,  except  that  once  in  every  seven  years  the  debt  was 
cancelled.  In  progress  of  time,  however,  laws  of  such  a nature 
were  abandoned  for  a more  humane  system.  In  England 
the  necessity  of  taking  the  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  bank- 
ruptcy out  of  the  l ands  of  the  common  law,  arose  very  early 
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with  the  extension  of  trade.  A statute  passed  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI II.’^  empowered  certain  commissioners  to  proceed 
against  ‘such  as  do  make  bankrupt,’  and  to  take  the  bodies 
of  the  offenders,  and  with  their  lands,  goods,  and  chattels, 
for  payment  of  all  the  creditors  ratcably  according  to  the 
quality  of  their  debts.  During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth**  the 
same  power  was  given  to  other  commissioners,  the  law  being 
framed  exclusively  in  favour  of  the  creditor.  The  statute  of 
Anne,*®  however,  for  the  first  time  made  the  innovation,  that 
wlien  the  debtor  had  surrendered  the  whole  of  his  effects,  and 
conformed  to  the  law  of  bankruptcy,  he  should  be  entitled  to 
his  discharge  from  all  further  liability  for  debts  previomly 
contracted.  These  statutes  were  amended  and  consolidated  by 
6 Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  but  that  again  was  repealed  in  1849  by  the 
12  & 13  Viet.  c.  106.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  bankrupt  acts 
were  expressly  confined  to  traders,  other  laws  were  passed  for  the 
relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  wliich  constituted  a separate  system 
of  procedure,  and  tliis  continued  until  the  bankrupt  and  insol- 
vent laws  were  amalgamated  in  1861.*' 

The  utility  and  desirability  of  a uniform  system  of  weights 
and  meastires  have  long  been  recognised  in  the  United  Kingdom 
with  a view  to  the  saving  of  time,  the  prevention  of  mistakes, 
Lnwof  and  the  avoidance  of  litigation  ; and  the  establishment 
mt-MuriM.  of  such  Uniformity  has  been  sought  by  a vast  number 
of  legal  enactments,  determining  the  standards,  prescribing  the 
manner  of  using  weights  and  measures,  charging  certain  pe>r- 
sons  with  the  control  of  the  same,  and  establishing  jK-nalties 
and  punishments.  And  yet  but  little  progress  has  been  made 
towards  the  attainment  of  the  object,  partly  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  control  the  despotic  influence  of  custom,  and  more 
especially  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  principles  and  adaje 
tation  which  characterise  the  weights  and  measures  in  use. 
There  wa.s,  to  say  the  leirst,  a great  want  of  precision  in  the 
definition  that  ‘an  English  penny,  called  a sterling,  round  and 
without  clipping,  shall  weigh  thirty-two  wheat  corns  in  the 
midst  of  the  ear,’ or  that  ‘ tlirce  barley-corns,  round  and  dry, 
make  an  inch.’  We  need  not  wonder  that,  starting  from  such 
a basis,  everything  was  involved  in  great  confusion. 

’*  34  & 30  Henry  VIIl.  c.  4,  « 13  Kli*.  c.  7.  ”4  .\ao^  c.  17. 

•’  24  & 20  Viet.  c.  134. 
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To  remedy  this  state  of  tilings,  a committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  appointed  in  1758  to  inquire  into  the  standards 
of  weights  and  measures ; and,  upon  their  report,  a Esuwish. 
yard  measure  constructed  by  Bird  was  declared  to  he  BuSdunu'" 
the  ‘ standard  yard,’  and  a new  Troy  pound,  constructed  under 
the  direction  of  the  committee,  was  declared  to  be  the  legal 
standard  of  weights.  But  such  arrangement  does  not  appear  to 
have  satisfied  the  demands  of  science,  and  an  absolute 
necessity  existed  for  remedying  the  grievous  defects  of  the 
weights  and  measures  in  use.  Hence,  in  1814,  a com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  original  standards  of  weights  and  measures,  and  their 
report  was,  that  a pendulum  vibrating  in  a given  time  and 
place  was  the  best  standard  of  measure  ; that  the  unit  of 
weight  should  be  ascertained  from  that  of  a number  of  cubic 
inches  of  distilled  water  at  a given  temperature  ; and  that  tlie 
unit  of  capacity  should  be  a vessel  containing  a given  weight 
of  distilled  water.  Having  once  fixed  on  the  vibrations  of  the 
pendulum  as  the  best  standard  of  measure,  the  next  ques- 
tion was  how  to  measure  such  vibrations.  Accordingly,  on 
March  15,  1816,  an  address  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  Prince  Kegent  desiring  him  to  give  directions  for 
ascertaining  the  length  of  the  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in 
time,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  as  compared  with  the  stan- 
dard measiure  in  possession  of  the  house.  The  Prince  Kegent 
complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  house,  and  the  work  was 
entrusted  to  the  Astronomer  Royal,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Experiments  were  then  instituted  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  a report  was  given  in ; but,  though  a bill  founded 
upon  it  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons,  no  progress 
was  made  with  it. 

In  1819  a royal  commission  was  appointed  to  consider  how 
far  it  might  be  practicable  and  advisable  to  establish  within 
His  Majesty’s  dominions  a more  uniform  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  but  again  the  result  was  very 
unsatisfactory,  the  commissioners  having  shrunk  from 
the  diflSculty  of  either  proposing  a purely  scientific  basis,  or  of 
imposing  absolute  uniformity.  They  saw  no  practical  advantage 
in  having  a (quantity  commensurable  with  any  original  quantify 
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existin';,  or  wliich  may  be  imagined  to  exist,  in  nature,  except 
as  afl’ording  some  little  encouragement  to  its  common  adoption 
by  neighbouring  nations.  They  thought  it  scarcely  possible  that 
the  departiu-e  from  a standard,  once  universally  established  in 
a great  country,  should  not  produce  much  more  labour  and 
inconvenience  in  its  internal  relations  than  it  could  ever  Ire 
expected  to  .save  in  the  operations  of  foreign  commerce  and  cor- 
respondence, which  always  are,  and  always  must  be,  conducted 
by  per.sons  to  whom  tlie  difficulty  of  calculation  is  compara- 
tively inconsiderable,  and  who  are  also  remnnerated  for  their 
trouble  either  by  the  profits  of  their  commercial  ct>ncerns  or 
by  the  credit  of  their  scientific  acquirements.  And  they  were 
of  opinion  that  the  duodecimal  scale  of  division  was  much  pre- 
ferable to  the  decimal  scale.  Their  report  w^as  therefore  strictly 
conservative  in  its  general  character.  They  recommended  for 
the  legal  determination  of  the  standard  yard  that  which  was 
employed  by  General  Roy  in  the  measurement  of  a Ixise  on 
Hounslow  Heath,  as  a foundation  for  the  trigonometrical  opera- 
tions carried  on  by  the  ordnance  throughout  the  country. 
And  they  propo.sed,  upon  the  authority  of  the  exj)erimeuts 
made  by  the  committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  that  it  should  be 
declared,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  or  recovering  the  length 
of  this  standard,  in  case  that  it  should  ever  be  lost  or  impairtal, 
that  the  length  of  a pendulum  vibrating  seconds  of  mean  solar 
time  in  London,  on  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  a \-acuum,  is 
39H372  inches  of  this  scale;  and  that  the  length  of  the  metre 
employed  in  France,  as  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  quadnintal 
arc  of  the  meridian,  has  been  found  equal  to  39*3707  inches. 
The  measures  of  capacity  the  commissioners  recommended  to 
be  calculated  by  the  weight  of  the  water  these  are  c.ajKible  of 
containing ; and  they  proposed  the  adoption  of  a new  standard 
gallon,  containing  ten  pounds  avoirdupois  of  di.stilled  water, 
at  G2®  of  Fahrenheit.  As  for  the  general  principles  of  unifor- 
mity, whilst  the  commissioners  fully  acknowk>dged  that  it  is 
desirable  in  every  commercial  country,  in  order  to  the  saving 
of  time,  the  prevention  of  mistakes,  and  the  avoidance  of  liti- 
gation, they  expressed  their  opinion  that  such  uniformity 
cannot  consistently  with  logical  accuracy,  with  natural  ju.stice, 
and  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  be  very  precisely  defined, 
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or  very  peremptorily  and  arbitrarily  enjoined  on  every  occasion. 
Another  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  afterwards 
appointed  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  result  was  the  piissing 
of  an  act,  in  1824,“  fixing  the  standards  of  weights  and  measures, 
and  otherwise  making  regulations  for  establishing  uniformity 
in  the  same.  By  that  act,  for  the  first  time  a formal  definition 
was  given  to  the  unit  of  measure,  by  declaring  that  the  straight 
line  or  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  two  points  in  the 
gold  studs  in  the  brass  rods,  now  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  whereon  the  words  and  figures 
‘ Standard  Yard,  1 7 GO,’  are  engraved,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  declared  to  be,  the  original  and  genuine  standard  of 
that  measure  of  length  or  lineal  extension  called  a yard  ; and 
that  the  straight  line,  or  distance  between  the  centres  of  the 
two  points  in  the  said  gold  studs  in  the  said  brass  rod,  the 
brass  being  at  the  temperature  of  62“  of  Fahrenheit’s  thermo- 
meter, shall  be,  and  is  hereby  denominated,  the  Imperial 
Standard  Yard,  and  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be, 
the  unit  or  only  standard  measure  of  extension. 

The  abolition  of  the  usury  laws  was  another  important 
reform.  At  one  time  strong  opinions  were  entertained  re- 
specting the  immorality  and  even  illegality  of  lend-  umiryiaw*. 
ing  money  at  interest.  By  a statute  of  Henry  YIII.“  the 
maximum  allowable  rate  of  interest  was  5 per  cent.,  but  any 
legalisation  of  the  rate  was  objected  to  and  under  Edward  VI.*® 
a statute  was  passed  prohibiting  the  taking  of  any  interest, 
and  rendering  the  money  lent  and  the  interest  subject  to  for- 
feiture, and  the  oflfender  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  An 
act  of  Elizabeth  **  confirmed  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
ordained  that  all  brokers  should  be  guilty  of  a praemunire  that 
contracted  for  more  than  five  per  cent.,  and  that  the  securities 
themselves  should  be  void.  Under  James  I.**  the  rate  of  interest 
was  fixed  at  8 per  cent. ; under  Charles  II.“  at  6 per  cent. ; and 
under  Queen  Anne  “ at  5 per  cent.,  the  latter  act  providing  that 
all  contracts  and  agreements,  whereupon  or  whereb}'  there  shall 
be  received  or  taken  directly  or  indirectly  any  higher  rate  of 

” 6 Oeo.  IV.  c.  74.  " 37  Henry  VIII.  c.  9.  ••  6 & 6 Ixlw.  VI.  c.  20. 

•*  13  Eliz.  c.  8.  ” 21  Jac.  I.  c.  17.  " 12  Car.  II.  c.  13. 

“ 12  Anno  c.  16. 
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interest  shall  be  utterly  void,  and  that  the  mere  act  of  taking 
a higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  one  mentioned,  even 
though  the  original  contract  should  be  perfectly  valid,  shall 
render  the  offender  liable  to  forfeit  treble  the  value  of  the 
money  lent  by  him.  But  all  such  acts  proved  barren  of 
real  results,  and  they  had  to  be  relinquished,  though  not 
without  considerable  misgivings.  In  1818  a committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  consider  the  effect  of  tlie 
laws  that  regulate  or  restrain  the  interest  of  money,  which 
examined  amongst  others,  Mr.  David  Ricardo,  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  Mr.  Edward  Sugdeu  (afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  St. 
Leonards),  Mr.  John  Thornton,  and  Mr.  Nathan  Rothschild. 
After  much  inquiry,  the  committee  reported  that  the  laws  regu- 
lating or  restraining  interest  had  been  extensively  evaded, 
and  had  failed  of  the  effect  of  imposing  a maximum  on  such 
rate  ; that  of  late  years,  from  a constant  excess  of  the  market 
rate  of  interest  above  the  limit  permitted  by  law,  they  have 
added  to  the  expense  incurred  by  borrowers  on  real  security, 
and  that  such  borrowers  were  compelled  to  resort  to  the  mode 
of  granting  annuities  on  lives,  a mode  which  was  made  a 
cover  for  obtaining  higher  interest  than  the  legal  rate,  and 
further  subjected  the  borrowers  to  enormous  charges,  or  forced 
them  to  make  very  disadvantageous  sales  of  their  estates.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  the  construction  of  such  laws  as 
are  applicable  to  the  transactions  of  commerce,  as  then  carried 
on,  was  attended  with  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  legaRty  of 
many  transactions  of  frequent  occiurrence,  and  consequently 
was  productive  of  much  embarrassment  and  litigation.  And 
that  that  period,  when  the  market  rate  of  interest  was  below 
the  legal  rate,  afforded  an  opportimity  peculiarly  suitable  for  the 
repeal  of  the  said  laws.  But,  notwithstanding  such  a decided 
report,  no  steps  were  taken  either  to  abolish  or  to  lessen  the 
inconvenience  of  the  usury  laws.  Public  opinion  was  not  yet 
ripe  for  the  change.  During  the  crisis  of  1826,  however,  it 
was  felt  that  the  prohibition  to  charge  more  than  5 per  cent, 
when  the  value  of  money  was  much  higher  practically  prevented 
borrowers  from  obtaining  accommodation,  and  rendered  the 
crisis  still  more  calamitous.  When,  therefore,  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  had  to  be  renewed,  the  committee  of  1832  decided 
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that  it  would  be  expedient  to  repeal  the  usury  laws  as  far  as 
regarded  bills  of  exchange  of  three  months  and  under.  And 
accordingly  an  act  to  that  effect  was  passed  in  1833.*®  In 
1 836,  upon  the  occurrence  of  another  panic,  the  evil  of  the 
usury  laws  was  still  more  felt ; and  in  1 837  an  act  passed  to 
extend  the  law  of  1837  to  bills  of  exchange  of  twelve  months 
and  under.**  In  1839,*^  the  law  was  again  relaxed  by  render- 
ing it  lawful  to  stipulate  for  any  rate  of  interest  upon  which 
the  parties  might  agree  as  to  all  personal  contracts,  but  made 
an  exception  as  to  real  securities.  The  question  was  again 
raised  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  1841,  upon  which  occasion  Lord 
Ashburton  said  that  the  relaxation  had  conferred  great  benefit 
on  the  lender,  but  not  on  the  borrower.  A committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  was  then  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  effect 
of  the  alteration  made  in  the  laws  regulating  the  interest  on 
money,  but  that  committee  made  no  report,  and  only  published 
the  evidence.  And  thus  the  law  remained  till  1 854,  when  a 
bill  was  introduced  to  abolish  all  the  usury  laws.  Hitherto 
all  the  steps  taken  had  been  of  a tentative  character,  because, 
in  ignorance  of  the  economic  principles  which  regulate  money 
as  a medium  of  exchange,  people  could  not  be  brought  to 
believe  that  money  was  as  much  a commodity  as  any  ordinary 
article  of  produce,  that  its  value  must  be  regulated  like  the 
value  of  any  other  commodity,  by  the  ordinary  principles  of 
demand  and  supply,  and  that  it  was  as  impossible  to  fix  the 
rate  of  interest  at  which  it  should  be  lent  as  to  fix  the  price  at 
which  corn  and  butter  should  be  sold.  This  prejudice,  how- 
ever, gradually  disappeared,  and  it  became  easy  to  extend  the 
same  principle  with  respect  to  interest  on  money  lent  on 
land  and  other  property  as  on  bills  of  exchange.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  people  were  not  deterred  from  raising  money  upon 
such  securities  at  a higher  rate  of  interest  than  5 per  cent,  by 
the  state  of  the  law,  only  they  had  recourse  to  collusive  prac- 
tices and  fraudulent  proceedings  in  order  to  evade  its  opera- 
tion, the  result  of  which  was  that  a much  higher  rate  was  paid 
than  if  money  could  have  been  obtained  at  the  market  value. 
The  usury  laws  produced  immense  inconvenience ; they  affected 
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to  do  what  all  the  powers  of  the  legislature  cpuld  not  do,  to 
apply  a different  principle  to  one  description  of  commodity, 
from  that  which  was  applied  to  every  other,  and  they  interfered 
with  the  principle  of  supply  and  demand.  And  so  they  were 
altogether  abolished.^ 

These  are  some  only  of  the  statutes  of  importance  passed  in 
recent  years  having  immediate  reference  to  trade  and  navigation ; 
other  re-  fihould  not  forget  that  the  common  law  also 

forms.  made  immense  progress,  and  that  ever  since  Lord 

Mansfield  we  have  had  a succession  of  judges  who  made  com- 
mercial law  the  subject  of  special  study.  Certain  leading  cases 
have,  moreover,  established  important  principles  of  mercantile 
jurisprudence.  The  case  of  Devayne  v.  Noble  (Clayton’s  case) 
governs  the  doctrine  of  appropriation  of  payments.  The 
‘ Gratitude  ’ settled  that  a master  may  hypothecate  her  cargo 
or  freight  for  repairs  in  a foreign  port.  The  law  of  general 
average,  of  implied  warranties,  of  time  policy,  and  of  return 
premium  on  insurance,  was  decided,  and  many  other  points 
have  from  time  to  time  come  under  the  consideration  of  our 
tribunals.  Then  we  should  notice  the  establishment  of  the 
County  Courts  in  1 846,*®  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a cheap 
and  speedy  mode  of  recovering  small  debts  ; the  County  Courts 
Admiralty  Jurisdiction  Act,^®  introducing  nautical  or  mercantile 
assessors  to  the  assistance  of  the  judge  in  the  settlement  of 
mercantile  disputes ; the  registration  of  bills  of  sale,  as  a pre- 
vention of  frauds  upon  creditors,^'  the  act  to  facilitate  the  more 
speedy  arrest  of  absconding  debtors,**  and  many  other  measures 
calculated  to  give  the  best  guarantee  for  the  fulfilment  of  mer- 
cantile obligations.  We  have  not  a code  as  other  nations 
possess,  yet  we  have  in  our  body  of  jurisprudence  the  basis  of 
a beautiful  and  systematic  fabric,  whose  depths  and  proportions 
will  ever  secure  to  Britain  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  the 
civilised  world,  an  edifice  which  expands  with  the  growth  of 
mercantile  intercourse,  strengthens  with  the  refinement  of 
public  morals  and  intelligence,  and  is  supported  by  those 
pillars  of  judicial  acumen  which  adorn  oiur  temples  of  justice. 

" 17  & 18  Viet.  c.  90.  •*  9 & 10  Viet  c.  95.  " 31  & 3a  Vief.  c.  71. 

17  & 18  Vict.  c.  36.  “ 14  & 15  Viet  c.  52. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

MR.  OLABSTONE'S  BUDGET. 

1852. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — Mr.  Gladetone. — Previous  reforms  in 
the  Excise,  Customs,  and  Inland  Revenue. — The  Income  Tax. — The  Soap 
Duty. — The  Tea  Duty. — The  Customs  Tariff. — The  Nevr  21.  10s.  Stock. — 
Duties  on  Receipts  and  Bills  of  Exchange. — The  Expenses  of  War. 

In  Mr.  Gladstone  England  has  had  a minister  of  finance  of 
the  highest  order.  Of  business  habits  and  with  mercantile 
sympathies,  a scholar  and  a statesman,  a man  of  wide  Thedattea 
observation  and  comprehensive  views,  grave  in  speech  ^nceuor 
and  earnest  in  character,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  very  exchequer, 
personation  of  a minister  dealing  with  the  finances  of  a state. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the  British  cabinet  has  duties 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  the  prime  minister.  Properly  to 
regulate  the  wants  of  the  nation  and  to  estimate  its  resources, 
to  anticipate  with  any  exactitude  the  produce  of  taxation 
and  to  balance  the  burdens  on  difierent  classes  of  society — these, 
though  only  the  elementary  principles  of  the  science  of  finance, 
are  matters  fraught  with  enormous  difficulties.  It  seemed  won- 
derful that  Mr.  Pitt  could  so  well  provide  for  the  extraordinary 
exigencies  of  a protracted  war.  It  was  almost  by  a coup  de 
‘mam  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  converted  a bankrupt  exchequer 
into  an  exchequer  at  once  provident  and  affluent.  But  what 
seems  magic  or  a coup  de  main  is  only  the  evolution  of  wisdom, 
the  foresight  of  the  minister,  and  in  these  qualities  Mr.  Glad- 
stone rivalled,  and  perhaps  excelled,  his  eminent  predecessors. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age  when  he 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  conservative  interest  as 
the  nominee  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  for  the  borough  „ . 

of  Newark,  and  in  a few  years  he  was  called  to  take  “«“*• 
part  in  the  government  of  the  country  as  lord  of  the  treasury 
and  under  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  In  1841  he  was 
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vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade  and  master  of  the  mint, 
and  in  1843  he  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Kipon  as  president  of 
the  board,  under  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  administration,  in  which 
capacity  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  invaluable  aid  to  Sir  Robert  in 
the  simplification  of  the  tariCF.  But  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  ministiy 
fell,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  freed  from  the  biuden  of  the  state, 
paid  a visit  to  Italy,  a visit  memorable  for  the  influence  it 
exercised  on  the  government  of  the  late  King  of  Naples,  by 
the  exposition  of  the  abuses  of  the  prison  discipline,  and  their 
effect  on  the  distinguished  patriot  Poerio.  In  1847  Mr. 
Gladstone  vras  elected  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
but,  though  still  in  the  ranks  of  the  conservative  party,  he 
refused  to  join  the  Earl  of  Derby’s  ministry  in  1852.  A year 
after,  however,  the  coalition  cabinet  was  formed,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone assumed  in  it  the  conspicuous  place  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer. 

PreTtoM  «-  Great  reforms  had  already  been  made  in  the  finances 
*cni^  country  when  Mr.  Gladstone  became  chancellor 

of  ffro  exchequer.  In  the  excise  the  duties  had  been 
““*■  repealed  on  plate  glass,'  hides  and  skins,*  salt,®  printed 

’ The  doty  on  piste  glsee  wn*  reduced  from  4/.  18e.  to  31.  per  cwt.  in  1819.  In 
1825  the  duty  on  the  msnufsctnred  article  was  repe«led,  and  a duty  of  3rf.  per  Ib. 
impoeedon  the  fluxed  materials.  This  duty  was  reduced  from  3<f.  to  2J(f.  por  lb., 
whilst  6<f.  per  lb.  was  imposed  on  the  manufactured  article  in  1832.  Again  this 
td.  was  reiluced  to  2d.  por  lb.  in  1835.  In  1844  the  duty  was  reduced  to  jfd.  per 
lb.,  and  in  1846  both  duty  and  license  were  repealed. 

* In  1822  the  rarioiui  rates  on  hide  and  shin  were  reduced  to  one-half,  and  in 
1830  they  were  repealed,  A duty  of  1 per  lb.  on  tawed  and  lamb  skins,  and  of 
Is.  per  dozen  on  kid  skins  repealed. 

' The  salt  duty  in  England  was  reduced  from  1 Ss.  to  2s.  per  bushel  in  1 823,  and 
the  remaining  duty  was  repealed  in  1825,  One  of  the  earliest  benefits  derived  from 
the  cessation  of  the  war  and  the  reduction  of  the  national  expenditure  was  the 
abolition  of  the  salt  duty.  It  pressed  hard  upon  the  people.  No  article  is  more 
indispensable  in  the  household  of  the  rich  anil  the  poor  than  salt.  It  gives  relish 
to  our  food  ; it  promotes  cleanliness  and  health ; it  is  used  for  a hundred  purposes, 
and.  being  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  was  good  to  render  it  as  speedily  as 
possible  free  of  duty.  Yet  many  nations  have  taken  stilt  as  a fit  subject  for  duty. 
In  ancient  Rome  salt  was  heavily  taxed.  In  modem  countries  it  forms  the  subject 
of  a government  monopoly.  And  in  India  salt,  like  opium,  has  long  been  mono- 
polised by  the  state  and  heavily  taxed.  The  clamour  for  the  repeal  of  such  a duty, 
when  it  was  at  the  rate  of  15s.  per  bushel,  or  thirty  times  the  value  of  the  salt, 
must  have  been  very  great,  but  the  legislature  was  not  soon  prepared  to  abandon 
1,500,0001.  of  revenue  from  this  article.  Happily  salt  is  as  abundant  as  it  is 
useful  and  necessary.  Every  country  in  the  world  seems  to  produce  it.  Both 
kingdoms  of  uature,  the  orgaiiised  and  the  inorganised,  supply  it.  While  whole 
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flilk/  printed  cottons,*  candles,*  tiles,^  soap,*  stone  bottles,® 
starch,'®  stained  paper,"  and  bricks.'*  In  the  customs  the  im- 


Rtnita  of  the  earth  are  eovored  with  rock  salt,  salt  springs,  salt  lakes,  salt  marshes, 
the  whole  ocean  may  be  said  to  be  a rich  mine  of  salt.  A wonderful  provision  this 
of  nature  which  is  ever  bountiful  of  the  most  coveted  articles,  and  is  always  giving 
liberally  of  those  things  which  are  most  useful  and  wholesome.  But  the  great 
value  of  salt  is  not  confined  to  its  dietary  purposes.  The  chemist  has  analysed  its 
constituent  elements  and  has  revealed  to  us  properties  and  capacitirs  which  few  had 
everimagined  it  did  possess.  But  it  is  just  the  evil  connected  with  customs  or  excise 
duties  not  the  least  that  they  prevent  our  becoming  acquainted  with  the  uses  and 
value  of  many  articles.  The  constituent  parts  of  salt  water  are — chloride  of  sodium 
74*9,  chloride  of  magnesium  9'4,  sulphate  of  magnesia  6*4,  sulphate  of  lime  4-4, 
chlorido  of  potassium  1 ; and  some  quantities  of  bromide  of  magnesium,  carbonate 
of  lime,  silicic  acid,  and  ammonia.  For  a considerable  time  France  was  obtaining 
soda  from  Spain,  and  Marseilles  was  the  chief  entrepot  for  it.  But  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  Leblanc  discovered  the  method  of  mann- 
fisetnring  carbonate  of  sodium  from  common  salt,  the  process  consisting  in  first 
converting  the  chloride  of  sodium  into  a sulphate  of  soda  by  moans  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  decomposing  the  latter  by  means  of  coal  and  carbonate  of  lime  upon 
the  floor  of  the  reverberatory  furnace.  This  was  a moat  useful  discovery,  which 
endowed  the  world  with  cheap  glass,  soda,  and  many  other  advantages,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  Leblanc  himself  never  received  any  reward  for  his  admirable 
discovery,  and  lived  in  poverty  and  despair.  In  this  country  Leblanc's  process 
was  first  introduced  in  1814,  on  a limited  scale,  for  the  preparation  of  soda  crystals, 
which  were  then  sold  at  60/.  per  ton;  but  it  was  not  till  1823  that  common 
•alt,  having  been  relieved  from  taxation,  Mr.  Muspratt's  works  at  Liverpool  were 
erected,  laying  the  foundation  of  a manufacture  of  chemical  products  which  has 
since  become  the  largest  in  the  world.  At  first,  so  great  was  the  benefit  derived 
from  the  simple  convoision  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  into  soda,  that  the  muriatic 
salt  produced  by  it  was  not  collected.  It  was  soon,  however,  found  that  it  was 
a compound  of  chlorine  which  possessed  great  bleaching  properties.  It  became 
then  on  object  of  moment  to  separate  the  chlorine  from  the  muriatic  acid,  and  this 
was  attained  by  mixing  it  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid  ns  a 
dense  suffocating  yellow  gas.  And  as  it  was  inconvenient  to  transport  it  either 
as  liquid  muriatic  acid  or  as  gaseous  chlorine,  it  was  combined  with  lime,  thus  form- 
ing a hypochlorite  of  that  substance  known  as  chloride  of  lime,  or  bleaching  powder, 
used  for  purposes  of  disinfection,  bleaching  linen  and  cotton  goods,  rags  fur  tho 
manufacture  of  paper,  &c.  Thus  by  a variety  of  agencies,  and  by  the  concurrence 
of  many  varied  circumstances,  tho  utility  of  salt  has  been  immensely  increased. 
In  a valuable  paper  on  the  subject  in  the  ‘ Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,’  vol.  i. 
p.  426,  by  Mr.  Owen  Huskisson,  the  processes  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  salt 
were  minutely  described,  and  its  uses  summed  up  as  follows : ' It  is  used  in  the 
arts  as  a coarse  glaze  for  pottery ; gives  hardness  to  soap  ; improves  the  whiteness 
and  clearness  of  glass.  In  dyeing  it  is  used  as  a mordant,  and  for  improving  cer- 
tain colours ; it  preserves  melting  metals  from  oxidation,  by  defending  their  surface 
from  the  air ; it  is  employed  with  advantage  in  some  assays,  and  enters  into  many 
other  important  processes.  To  the  chemist  it  is  valuable,  ns  a source  of  soda  and 
chlorine  and  their  compounds,  from  which  be  obtains  the  chloric  acid,  and  combines 
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port  duties  were  removed  on  most  of  the  raw  materials,  and 
on  coals  imported  coastwise,  as  well  as  all  export  duties  on 
British  goods  and  on  coals.  In  the  inland  revenue  also 
reforms  had  been  made  in  the  stamp  duties,  on  life  and  marine 
insiuance,  bills  of  lading,  pamphlets,  advertisements,  and  news- 
papers. Yet  with  all  this  much  remained  to  be  done  to  free 
industry  from  unnecessary  burdens.  Unfortunately,  however,  a 
pamphlet  by  Prince  de  Joinville,  a letter  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  a volume  by  Sir  Francis  Head,  excited  consider- 
able apprehensions  regarding  the  state  of  the  army  and  navy. 
The  coup  d’etat  of  Napoleon  III.  in  1 852  was  regarded  as  the 

with  potash  to  form  chlorate  of  potash  so  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lad- 
fers.  To  the  agriculturist  salt  is  n.seful  as  a manure  and  dressing  to  certain  lands. 
It  is  used  at  the  table  as  a flavouring  or  seasoning  agent,  being  a necessary  article 
of  food  essential  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  the  maintenance  of  life.  It 
is  also  largely  used  in  the  preservation  and  curing  of  alimentary  snlrstances.  In 
medicine  it  is  used  as  a vomit,  piugative,  to  restore  the  saline  constituents  of  the 
blood,  alterative,  astringent,  dentifrice ; as  an  external  application  to  sprains  and 
bruises ; its  tonic  power  proves  useful  in  dyspepsia,  and  promotes  digestion,  and  in 
correcting  the  weakened  state  of  the  intestines  which  favours  the  propagation  of 
worms.  Dissolved  in  water,  it  forms  a stimulating  bath,  and  is  a chemical  anti- 
dote against  poisoning  by  nitrate  of  silver.'  The  manufacture  of  alkaline  products 
is  itself  a most  important  industry  in  Newcastle,  and  the  Tyne,  and  Lancashire. 
The  economist  or  the  student  who  wishes  to  find  illustrations  of  the  opposing  in- 
fluences of  taxation  and  science  on  industrial  process,  will  find  a mine  of  informa- 
tion in  the  reports  of  the  juries  fur  the  International  Exhibitions  of  1851  and  18G2, 
and  more  especially  in  the  report  on  chemical  products  and  processes  at  the  latter 
exhibition  by  Dr.  Hofiinan.  Truly  the  resources  which  nature  offers  to  our  use  are 
inexhaustible,  and  are  still  but  imperfectly  fathomed.  How  much  do  we  owe  to 
those  illustrious  few  who,  wonderfully  rich  in  their  power  of  analysis  and  depth 
of  intellect,  are  fortunate  enough  in  laying  bare  those  mysteries  which  have  so 
long  defied  the  keenest  and  most  patient  investigations. 

* A duty  of  6d.  per  yard  on  printed  silks  was  repealed  in  1826. 

* The  duty  of  3J«f.  per  s<juare  yard  on  printed  cottons  was  repealed  in  1831. 
Tlie  licence  to  calico  printers  of  20/.  was  also  repealed. 

* In  1 832  the  duties  of  Id.  per  lb.  on  tallow  candles  and  3Jd.  on  wax  and  sper- 
maceti candles  were  repealed,  and  the  license  duty  to  candle  makers  of  2/.  and  51. 
was  also  repealed. 

' The  duties  entiles  were  repealed  in  1833. 

* In  1833  the  soap  duties  were  reduced  to  one-half  the  former  rates,  viz.  hard 
to  1 Jd.  per  lb.,  and  soft  to  Id.  per  lb.  In  1853  they  were  repealed. 

* The  duty  of  5s.  per  cwt.  on  stone  bottles  was  repealed  in  1834. 

'*  The  duty  on  starch  of  3}d.  per  lb.  repealed  in  1834. 

" In  1836  the  duty  of  l}d.  per  square  yard  on  stained  paper  was  repealed.  The 
licence  to  stained  paper  makers,  4/.,  repealed,  and  the  paper  duly  reduced  to  one 
nifomi  rate  of  Ijd.  per  lb. 

*’  In  183U  the  duties  on  bricks  were  redue<d,  and  in  1950  repealed. 
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first  step  in  a career  of  conquest,  and  the  result  was  a large 
increase  on  the  expenditure  always  fatal  to  financial  reforms. 

It  was  under  these  imtoward  circumstances  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone succeeded  to  the  management  of  the  finances  of  the 
country ; yet  in  that  very  year  he  made  the  first  .j^ 
of  those  financial  statements  which,  like  those  of  Sir 
Kobert  Peel,  rendered  the  delivery  of  the  budget  an  occasion 
of  absorbing  interest  to  the  community.  The  condition  of  the 
revenue  was  indeed  better  than  Mr.  Disraeli  had  anticipated  ; 
but  a large  sum  was  required,  and  the  first  question  for  him  to 
solve  was.  Shall  the  income  tax  be  reimposed  ? The  tax  had 
been  in  operation  from  1799  to  1802,  from  1806  to  1815,  and 
from  1842  to  1852.  In  a time  of  great  diflBculty,  it  enabled 
the  government  to  raise  the  income  of  the  country  above  its 
expenditure.  At  another  time  it  bad  been  the  instrument  by 
which  the  government  were  enabled  to  introduce  most  useful 
reforms.  Why  should  the  government  not  return  to  it  once 
more,  in  order  to  perfect  the  reforms  which  were  still  needed  in 
the  commercial  and  fiscal  system  ? And  this  was  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s resolve,  though  he  had  serious  objections  to  that 
method  of  taxation.  ‘ The  general  views  of  Her  IMaJesty’s 
Government  with  respect  to  the  income  tax,’  concluded  Mr. 
Gladstone,  ‘ are,  that  it  is  an  engine  of  gigantic  power  for 
great  national  purposes  ; but  at  the  same  time,  that  there  are 
circumstances  attending  its  operation  which  make  it  difficult, 
perhaps  impossible,  at  any  rate  in  our  opinion  not  desirable, 
to  maintain  it  as  a portion  of  the  permanent  and  ordinary 
finances  of  the  country.  The  public  feeling  of  its  inequality 
is  a fact  most  important  in  itself.  The  inc^uisition  it  entails 
is  a most  serious  disadvantage,  and  the  frauds  to  which  it 
leads  are  an  evil  which  it  is  not  possible  to  characterise  in 
terms  too  strong.’  Having  thus  decided  upon  the  renewal  of 
the  income  tax,  and  upon  extending  the  probate  duty  over 
both  real  and  personal  property,  Mr.  Gladstone  discussed  the 
proposed  remission  of  taxation. 

The  first  item  in  his  budget  under  this  head  was  the  excise 
duty  on  soap,  a tax  most  injurious  to  the  comfort  and  TSesoap 
health  of  the  people,  and  a burden  on  manufacturing 
industry,  soap  being  extensively  employed  in  many  processes  of 
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manufacture.  The  excise  had  established  many  stringent  regu- 
lations in  order  to  arrest  the  surreptitious  production  of  soap, 
which  whilst  powerless  to  prevent  the  making  of  soap  secretly 
without  taking  out  any  licence,  eflFectively  prevented  improve- 
ments in  the  processes,  so  that  the  quality  of  soap  made  in 
foreign  countries,  where  no  such  regulations  were  imposed,  was 
in^'ariably  superior  to  that  of  English  soap.  A duty,  more- 
over, was  imposed  on  one  of  the  chief  ingredients,  used  in 
manufactures,  and  the  duties  were  so  regulated  that  our 
manufacturers  were  chiefly  restricted  to  the  employment  of  a 
material  which  was  not  calculated  to  produce  soap  of  the 
finest  quality.  The  duty  down  to  1833  was  at  the  rate  of  3<f. 
per  lb.  on  hard  soap,  and  1|(2.  per  lb.  on  soft  soap,  besides  the 
taxes  on  the  raw  materials  used  in  its  manufacture,  such  as 
tallow,  barilla,  and  turpentine  or  resin,  the  direct  and  indirect 
taxes  together  forming  120  to  *130  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In 
1833  the  duty  was  reduced  50  per  cent.,  or  to  IJd.  per  lb.  on 
bard  and  Id.  per  lb.  on  soft  soap,  and  so  it  remained  till  1853, 
when,  though  the  amount  of  revenue  produced  by  it  was  up- 
wards of  l,OOO,0O0Z.,  the  duty  was  entirely  abolished. 

The  next  important  reform  was  on  the  tea  duty,  which  was 
then  at  the  high  rate  of  2s.  2^.  per  lb.  When  tea 
was  first  used  in  this’  country  a duty  of  8d.  a gallon 
was  charged  on  the  decoction  made  from  the  leaves,  but  soon 
after  it  was  changed  into  a duty  of  5s.  per  lb.  on  the  tea  itself. 
With  such  a high  duty,  however,  as  this,  smuggling  was  easy  and 
profitable,  and  the  revenue  suffered  considerably.  In  1745  the 
necessity  of  checking  this  illegitimate  traffic  having  become 
indispensable,  on  the  recommendation  of  a committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  duty  was  reduced  at  least  50  per  cent., 
and  the  measure  succeeded  admirably,  both  commercially  and 
financially.  But  the  legislature  did  not  tmderstand  the  eco- 
nomic laws  which  regulate  the  consumption  of  such  articles, 
and  in  1759  it  again  increased  the  duty  from  65  to  120  per 
cent.  Again,  however,  smuggling  became  general.  The 
'lonest  dealer  was  beaten  out  of  the  market  by  the  unfair 
mpetition  of  the  smuggler,  and  much  temptation  to  adultera- 
n was  thereby  afforded.  Once  more,  therefore,  the  legisla- 
*e  tried  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  following  the  precedents  of 
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1745,  in  1784  the  duty  was  reduced  from  119  per  cent,  to  12^ 
per  cent.  For  some  time  this  policy  was  persisted  in  with 
great  success,  but  the  exigencies  of  the  war  in  1795  threw  all 
economic  considerations  out  of  view.  The  duty  was  first 
increased  from  1 2 J to  25  per  cent. ; then  by  successive  aug- 
mentations it  was  raised  to  96  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  at  which 
rate  it  continued  till  1819,  when  the  duty  was  raised  to  100  per 
cent,  on  all  tea  worth  more  than  2s.  per  lb.  at  the  company’s 
sales.  In  1834  the  duties  were  somewhat  modified,  and  in 
1830  a uniform  duty  of  2s.  Id.  per  lb.  was  imposed,  to  which  5 
per  cent,  was  added  in  1840.  At  that  rate  it  continued  till  in 
1853  Mr.  Gladstone  reduced  the  duty  to  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  with 
prospective  further  reductions  to  Is.  per  lb.,  which,  however, 
the  Russian  war  arrested  for  some  time.  . 

Still  more  important  among  Mr.  Gladstone’s  reforms  was 
the  improvement  of  the  tariflF.  The  principle  which  he  adopted 
was,  first  to  abolish  altogether  the  duties  which  were  Thoctutoms 
unproductive,  except  in  cases  where  there  might  be 
some  special  reasons  for  retaining  them  on  account  of  their 
relation  to  other  articles  ; and  in  the  next  place  to  abolish,  as 
far  as  considerations  of  revenue  would  permit,  duties  on  articles 
of  manufacture  except  those  which  were  in  the  last  stage  as 
finished  articles,  and  were  commonly  connected  with  hand 
laboiu’ — for  in  regard  to  these  cases  he  thought  it  more  prudent 
and  proper  to  proceed  in  the  mode,  not  of  abolition,  but  of 
reduction.  As  a general  rule  such  duties  were  not  to  bo 
higher  than  10  per  cent. ; but  he  allowed  the  silk  duties  to 
remain  at  15  per  cent,  out  of  consideration  to  a certain  class 
of  operatives.  He  substituted  rated  duties  for  duties  ad  va- 
lorem ; abolished  the  5 per  cent,  addition  to  customs  duties 
made  in  1840;  put  an  end  to  all  diflferential  duties  by  lowering 
those  on  the  foreign  article  to  the  level  of  those  on  the  colonial ; 
lowered  the  duties  on  many  articles  of  food,  and  set  altogether 
free  123  articles  which  produced  but  a small  amount  of  re- 
venue. Mr.  Gladstone  anticipated  that  such  remissions  would 
act  not  only  upon  the  consumers  of  particular  articles  enabling 
them  to  increase  their  particular  consumption  of  the  various 
articles,  but  that  they  would  act  upon  consiuners  generally, 
and  that  they  would  operate  powerfully  in  the  extension  and 
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invigoration  of  the  trade  of  the  country.  ‘ These,’  he  said,  ‘ are 
the  proposals  of  the  government.  They  may  be  approved  or 
they  may  be  condemned,  but  I have  at  least  this  full  and  un- 
doubting confidence,  that  it  will  on  all  hands  be  admitted  that 
we  have  not  sought  to  evade  the  difficulties  of  oiu  position  ; 
that  we  have  not  concealed  those  difficulties  either  from 
ourselves  or  from  others ; that  we  have  not  attempted  to 
counteract  them  by  narrow  or  flimsy  expedients  ; that  we 
have  proposed  plans  which,  if  you  will  adopt  them,  will  go 
some  way  towards  closing  up  many  vexed  questions — ques- 
tions, such  as,  if  not  now  settled,  may  be  attended  with 
public  inconvenience,  and  even  with  public  danger,  in  future 
years.’ 

Another  financial  operation  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  connection  with  the  budget  of  1852,  but  it  was  not  equally 

MW  successful.  He  wished  to  create  a 2l.  10«.  stock,  and 
he  ofiered  to  the  holders  of  3 per  cent,  either  to 
change  it  for  a new  3^  per  cent,  stock,  guaranteed  against 
redemption  for  forty  years,  at  9>2l.  10s.  of  the  new  for  every 
lOOf.  of  the  old  stock ; or  a new  2^  per  cent.,  also  guaranteed 
against  redemption  for  forty  years,  at  the  rate  of  llOi.  of  the 
new  for  every  lOOi.  of  the  old,  or  for  exchequer  bonds  at  par. 
The  plan  was  favourably  received  at  first,  but  no  one  seemed 
to  act  upon  it,  and  eventually  only  about  3,000, OOOi.  of  2^ 
per  cent,  stock  was  taken.  In  truth,  the  strength  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  operation  was  the  expectation  of  great  changes  in 
the  value  of  money  from  the  discoveries  of  gold,  and  as  these 
were  not  realised  no  disposition  existed  to  relinquish  the  3 per 
cent,  stock  which  amounted  to  500,000,0001. 

The  operation  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  financial  reforms  was  to 
some  extent  arrested  by  the  war  with  Russia;  yet  in  1853 
the  great  reform  w'as  made  in  the  tax  on  receipts,  by  reducing 
^ the  duties  from  various  rates  to  one  uniform  rate 

The  dnti«« 

widuHteof  1854  the  stamp  duties  on  bills  of 

exchuige.  exchange  were  greatly  reduced.  Besides  this,  in  that 
year  the  method  of  paying  customs  duties  by  cheques  was  first 
introduced,  which  relieved  the  trader  from  all  risks  in  the 
transmission  of  notes  and  coin,  the  customs  department  of 
nuch  needless  labour,  and  bankers  of  the  necessity  of  keeping 
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a large  amount  of  notes  on  hand  to  meet  the  demands  of  their 
customers.  In  this  way  a considerable  economy  in  the  use  of 
bank  notes  and  coin  was  eflFected,  and  the  payment  of  customs 
duties  was  reduced  to  a system  of  transfer  of  credits  in  the 
books  of  private  bankers  and  those  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  that  when  the  Russian  war 
brought  a large  increase  of  the  expenditure,  and  a great  temp- 
tation to  resort  to  loans  as  in  former  days,  Mr.  Glad-  Th,„jpen*, 
stone  was  the  first  to  protest  against  throwing  the 
burden  of  present  calamities  on  a future  generation.  It  was 
desirable,  he  thought,  to  make  the  nation  feel  the  evils  of  a 
war  expenditure  by  allowing  it  to  encroach  on  their  comforts. 
‘ The  expenses  of  a war,’  said  Mr.  Gladstone,  ‘ are  the  moral 
check  which  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to  impose  upon  the 
ambition  and  the  lust  of  conquest  that  are  inherent  in  so 
many  nations.  There  is  pomp  and  circumstance,  there  is 
glory  and  excitement  about  war,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
miseries  it  entails,  invests  it  with  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the 
community,  and  tends  to  blind  men  to  those  evils  to  a fear- 
ful and  dangerous  degree.  The  necessity  of  meeting  from 
year  to  year  the  expenditure  which  it  entails  is  a salutary  and 
wholesome  check,  making  them  feel  what  they  are  about,  and 
making  them  measure  the  cost  of  the  benefit  which  they  may 
calculate.’ 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  RUSSIAN  WAR, 

185-1—1856. 

Dispute  of  the  Holy  Places. — Interest  of  England  in  Turkey. — Aggression 
of  Russia.— Declaration  of  War. — Trade  with  Russia. — Effect  of  Blockade. 

— International  Law. — Prussia  and  the  Bloi-kade. — Effect  of  War  on 
Fibrous  materials. — Production  of  Fibres  in  India. — Number  of  Capture*. 

— The  Declaration  on  Maritime  Law. 

Scarcely  had  the  fear  of  a French  invasion  subsided,  when  a 
cloud  rose  from  the  east,  which  was  ere  long  to  introduce  war 
ntspHtsot  and  discord  all  over  Europe.  For  a considerable  time 
iiiaoc*.  Russia  had  asserted  a right  to  assume  a kind  of  pro- 
tectorate over  her  coreligionists  in  Turkey  which  England  re- 
gtirdcd  with  great  suspicion.  A singular  dispute,  however, 
brought  into  great  prominence  the  aims  and  extent  of  Russian 
policy  in  Turkey.  The  holy  places  in  Jerusalem  consisted  of 
certain  churches  built  on  the  spots  connected  with  the  life  of 
Christ,  some  held  in  possession  by  Roman  Catholic  and  some 
by  other  Christian  communities  in  Jerusalem,  including  the 
Greek,  the  Armenian,  Syrian,  Coptic,  and  Abyssinian  ; the 
right  of  possession  being  exercised  by  putting  a carpet  and 
lighting  a candle  on  the  altar.  But  this  joint  possession  of 
churches,  with  distinct  rights  to  certain  altars,  was  a source  of 
frequent  dispute  between  the  Latin  and  Greek.  At  one  time 
a fire  having  broken  out  in  the  chapel  of  the  Armenians  and 
destroyed  their  principal  sanctuary  and  other  portions  belong- 
ing to  the  Greeks,  the  Catholics  charged  the  Greeks  with 
having  e.xpressly  caused  the  fire  in  order  to  claim  compensation, 
but  the  Greeks  retorted  the  charge  against  the  Armenians. 
Again,  in  1847,  a quarrel  arose  owing  to  the  sudden  disap- 
pearance of  a silver  star  from  the  church  of  Bethlehem  jiLst  at 
the  time  when  the  Greeks  were  worshipping  in  the  sanctuurv. 
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and  the  Latins  charged  the  Greeks  with  the  robbery.  At  last 
France  intervened  with  a view  to  settle  these  constant  quarrels, 
and  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Porte  to  form  a mixed  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  question.  But  whilst  the  com- 
mission were  prosecuting  these  inquiries,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to  the  Sultan  demanding  the 
integral  preservation  of  the  religious  privileges  of  the  Greeks 
at  Jerusalem.  The  tone  of  the  letter  alarmed  the  Sultan,  and 
the  commission  was  reconstructed,  composed  exclusively  of 
Ottoman  functionaries.  The  commission  thereafter  made  their 
report  recommending  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  and 
the  report  was  confirmed  by  the  Porte,  and  accepted  by  P'rance 
under  protest.  Russia,  however,  made  capital  of  the  matter, 
and  caused  a firman  to  be  published  with  due  solemnity  in 
accordance  with  the  report. 

Other  diflBculties  afterwards  arose,  by  whom  excited  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  in  b'chruary,  1853,  Prince  Menschikoff 
arrived  at  Constantinople  as  ambassador  extraordinary 
from  Russia  to  make  a formal  demand  to  the  Porte 
to  reduce  into  a treaty  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities 
in  favour  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  to  assign  a convenient 
locality  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  or  its  neighbourhood,  for  the 
building  of  a church  for  the  Russian  co-religionists,  and  a 
hospice  for  poor  or  sick  pilgrims,  such  foundations  to  be  put 
under  the  protectorate  of  Russia.  This  ultimatum,  being  con- 
sidered derogatory  to  the  power  and  destructive  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Porte,  was  refused,  and  thereupon  the  Russian 
government  caused  the  invasion  by  Russian  troops  of  the  prin- 
cipalities of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  which  were  imder  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Porte,  though  under  the  protection  of 
Russia.  A declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Turkey  was  the 
immediate  consequence  of  this  step.  Hostilities  commenced, 
and  France  and  England,  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  caused  their  fleets  to 
enter  the  Bosphorus ; and  on  March  28,  1854,  England  de- 
clared war  against  Rrissia.  Though  the  independence  of 
Turkey  was  the  apparent  cause  of  the  war,  jealousy  of  Russian 
influence  in  Europe  and  Asia  was  the  real  motive.  In  the 
east  especially,  Russia  and  England  seemed  likely  to  confront 
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each  other,  both  having  great  rival  Asiatic  empires,  Russia  in 
the  north,  England  in  the  south,  the  one  extending  towards 
China  and  Affghanistan,  the  other  through  Persia  and  Bokhara. 
It  was  this  rivalry  which  rendered  the  war  popular  in  high 
circles  in  England,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  checking  a power 
adverse  to  democratic  institutions  that  rendered  the  war  ac- 
ceptable even  to  liberals,  except,  indeed,  men  of  sterner  temper 
than  the  multitude,  men  like  Cobden  and  Bright.  Setting 
aside,  however,  the  political  object  of  the  war,  we  are  in- 
terested in  seeing  what  effects  it  had  on  trade  and  finance. 

To  Russia  we  had  not  hitherto  exported  much  British 
manufacture  and  produce,  the  value  of  our  experts  having  been 
Tnidi-  with  average  under  2,000, OOOi.  per  annum,  on  a total 

Kossi*.  60,000,000f.  to  70,000,000/. ; but  our  imports  thence 
were  of  the  greatest  importance  in  grain,  tallow,  seed,  hempi, 
flax,  wool,  and  timber.  There  was,  moreover,  a circumstance 
connected  with  such  imports  which  greatly  affected  British 
traders.  The  produce  exported  to  England  came  from  dis- 
tant provinces  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  was  brought  to 
the  shipping  ports  in  the  height  of  winter,  when  snow  was 
on  the  ground,  transit  being  most  easy  at  that  time,  with  a 
view  to  its  being  ready  for  shipment  when  the  shipping  season 
came,  which  was  from  Jlay  to  November.  But  to  get  that 
produce  forwarded  in  time,  the  London  houses  were  under  the 
necessity  of  making  large  advances  in  cash  to  native  dealers, 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  proceed  into  the  interior  some  thou- 
sands of  miles  with  the  means  of  piuchasing  produce,  and  ful- 
filling their  contract.  These  advances  were  made  in  cash  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  were  provided  on  the  spot  either  by  re- 
mittances from  London,  or  by  drafts  from  St.  Petersburg  by  the 
English  agents  there  of  the  London  houses.  Some  7,000,000/. 
of  capital  and  many  British  ships  were  thus  engaged  in  the 
Russian  trade  when  the  relations  between  the  two  coimtries 


became  hostile,  and  certainly,  had  not  the  actual  break  out  of 
war  been  put  off  by  negotiation  till  the  produce  was  ready 
for  shipment,  considerable  losses  must  have  been  sustained. 
War  was,  however,  at  last  proclaimed,  and  with  the  declara- 


tion of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  granting  reprisals 
against  the  slii[>s,  vessels,  and  goods  of  the  Emperor 
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of  Russia,  and  of  his  subjects,  or  others  inhabiting  any  of  his 
countries,  came  the  important  statement  that  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  commerce  of  neutrals  from  unnecessary  obstructions. 
Her  Majesty  was  willing  for  the  present  to  waive  a part  of  the 
belligerent  rights  appertaining  to  her  by  the  law  of  nations. 
That  it  was  impossible  for  Her  Majesty  to  forego  the  exercise  of 
her  right  of  seizing  articles  contraband  of  war,  and  of  prevent- 
ing neutrals  from  bearing  the  enemy's  despatches,  and  she  must 
maintain  the  right  of  a belligerent  to  prevent  neutrals  from 
breaking  any  efiFective  blockade  which  might  be  established 
with  an  adequate  force  against  the  enemy’s  forts,  harbours,  or 
coasts ; but  that  Her  Majesty  would  waive  the  right  of  seizing 
enemy’s  property  on  board  a neutral  vessel  unless  it  were  con- 
traband of  war.  It  was  not  Her  Majesty’s  intention  to  claim 
the  confiscation  of  neutral  property,  not  being  contraband  of 
war,  found  on  board  enemy’s  ships ; and  Her  Majesty  further 
declared  that,  being  anxious  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the 
evils  of  war,  and  to  restrict  its  operations  to  the  regularly  or- 
ganized forces  of  the  country,  it  was  not  her  present  intention 
to  issue  letters  of  marque  for  the  commissioning  of  privateers. 

Previous  to  the  declaration  of  war,  a royal  proclamation  had 
been  issued  on  February  21,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
warlike  stores,  including  all  arms,  ammrmition,  and  Prohibition 
gunpowder,  as  well  as  naval  stores  and  marine  en-  tionotnmia. 
gines,  and  what  pertains  thereto.  This  general  prohibition, 
however,  having  been  found  inconvenient  to  the  traders  and 
manufacturers  of  arms,  permission  was  granted  by  an  order 
in  council,  dated  April  11,  1854,  to  export  such  articles  to  any 
place  other  than  Russian  territories,  upon  taking  a bond  from 
the  person  exporting  such  prohibited  articles  that  they  shall 
be  landed  at  the  port  of  destination.  But  even  this  order  was 
found  to  be  too  indefinite  and  ineffectual,  and  on  April  24 
another  order  in  council  was  issued  ordering  that  the  ofiicers 
of  customs  should  not  prevent  the  export  of  any  articles  ex- 
cept only  gunpowder,  saltpetre,  and  brimstone,  arms  and 
ammimition,  marine  engines  and  boilers,  and  the  component 
parts  thereof,  the  latter  to  be  prohibited  only  when  destined 
for  any  place  in  Europe  north  of  Dunkirk,  or  to  any  place  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  east  of  Malta. 
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As  might  be  expected  under  such  circumstances,  all  articles 
of  Kussian  produce  rose  enormously  in  value.  Tallow,  usually 
at  36s.  to  38s.,  rose  to  64s.  per  cwt. ; hemp  from  30^. 
Briti"hai)d  rose  to  47i.;  linseed  from  44s.  rose  to  54s.  per  quarter. 
rrUde*!"  A pressing  demand  for  Russian  produce  gave  rise  to 
extraordinary  high  prices;  nor  did  the  large  imports  from 
other  countries  help  materially  to  reduce  them.  The  price 
of  consols  was  also  seriously  affected.  In  April  1853,  whilst 
still  under  the  influence  of  the  gold  discoveries,  consols 


reached  101.  On  March  30,  1854,  on  the  declaration  of  war, 
they  fell  to  851.  2s.  6d.,  and  with  this  fall  railway  and  other 
property  had  a similar  downward  tendency.  After  a little, 
however,  the  absence  of  Russia  from  the  markets  of  the 
country  became  less  and  less  felt.  Russian  produce  itself  came 
to  this  country  from  Prussia  and  Holland.  India  sent  us 
large  quantities  of  fibrous  materials  ; America  supplied  grain  ; 
and,  with  the  rest  of  the  world  open,  it  mattered  little  that 
a few  Russian  ports  on  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea  con- 
tinued in  a state  of  blockade.  But  to  Russia  the  war  must 
hav  e produced  a considerable  loss  of  trade.  The  ‘ Petersburg 
Gazette,’  writing  in  September  1854,  made  it  appear  as 
if  the  war  would  produce  but  little  loss  of  trade.  It  said  : 

‘ It  is  known  that  an  enormous  quantity  of  tallow  is  being 
prepared  in  the  nine  melting-houses.  This  article  used  to 
find  its  principal  vent  in  our  Baltic  ports,  from  which  it  was, 
for  the  most  part,  sent  abroad.  For  the  want  of  the  naval 
service  this  year  453,000  poods  of  tallow  had  been  prepared 
worth  nearly  a million  of  roubles.  While  the  tallow  was 
being  melted  and  refined,  the  end  of  the  winter  came,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  complete  rupture  between  Russia  and 
England.  Our  merchants  took  the  alarm  on  the  supposition 
that  tallow  this  year  would  not  be  in  demand  from  abroad. 
Navigation  opened,  and  they  sent,  nevertheless,  their  goods  by 
the  Volga  to  Rybinsk.  In  the  spring  our  trade  found  another 
outlet.  It  is  true  tallow  was  not  sent  to  the  Baltic  ports,  but 
it  went  by  land  to  Prussia.  From  Rybinsk  they  sent  it  by  small 
steamers  to  Iver  and  l>eyond,  down  the  Volga.  Thence  it  was 
taken  on  by  carriage  to  the  frontier;  the  carriage  cost  31 
silver  cofK*cks  jier  j>ood.  In  this  way  our  merchants  got  rid  of 
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all  their  tallow,  not  without  profit,  and  political  events  had  no 
influence  on  the  movements  of  commerce.  Our  tallow  will 
reach  England,  but  by  another  route,’  Eventually,  however, 
such  expectations  were  not  realised.  In  1853  the  exports 
from  European  Kussia  amounted  to  22,000,000^.;  in  1854 
they  were  only  8,776,0001.,  and  in  1855  they  fell  to  4,618,000/. 
And  the  imports  into  European  Russia,  which  in  1853  amounted 
to  14,295,000/.,  fell  in  1854  to  8,669,000/.  Nor  could  it  be 
otherwise.  Previous  to  the  war  Russia  exported  her  principal 
Baltic  produce  chiefly  to  England.  The  blockade  stopped 
that  altogether,  and  though  some  produce  found  its  way  out  of 
the  country  by  land,  the  diflBculties  and  consequent  expense 
of  transport  rendered  the  losses  very  heavy  to  Russian  pro- 
ducers and  exporters.  How  &r  the  blockade  answered  the 
political  object  we  shall  not  inquire,  but  it  is  evident  that  at 
whatever  expense,  Russia  continued  to  receive  sufficient  pro- 
visions from  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  she  was  not  altogether 
precluded  from  continuing  her  foreign  trade.  During  the 
war  206  vessels  were  captured  and  brought  before  the  high 
court  of  admiralty,  and  of  these  78  were  Russian.  Of  the 
total  number  captured,  160  were  condemned,  30  restored,  and 
16  were  captured  only  in  part  or  not  adjudicated  on. 

The  Russian  war  practically  ended  with  the  taking  of 
Sebastopol  and  the  complete  invasion  of  the  Crimea  in  Sep- 
tember 1855.  But  the  general  treaty  of  peace  was  DcciarmUon 
concluded  on  March  30,  1856,  which  neutralised  the  uw. 

Black  Sea  and  threw  its  waters  and  its  ports  open  to  the 
mercantile  marine  of  every  nation;  extended  the  application 
of  the  free  navigation  of  rivers,  established  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  to  the  Danube  and  its  mouths,  and  provided  for 
the  admission  of  consuls  into  the  ports  situated  upon  the  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea.  Still  more  remarkable,  however,  amongst 
the  acts  of  that  congress,  was  the  Declaration  respecting  mari- 
time law,  signed  on  April  16,  to  the  following  effect:  ‘Con- 
sidering that  maritime  law,  in  time  of  war,  has  long  been  the 
subject  of  deplorable  disputes,  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  law 
and  of  the  duties  in  such  a matter  give  rise  to  differences  of 
opinion  between  neutrals  and  belligerents,  which  may  occasion 
serious  difficulties  and  even  conflicts,  that  it  would  be  con- 
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Bequently  advantageous  to  establish  a uniform  doctrine  on  so 
important  a point:  that  the  plenipotentiaries  assembled  in 
congress  at  Paris  cannot  better  respond  to  the  intentions  by 
which  their  governments  are  animated  than  by  seeking  to  in- 
troduce into  international  relations  fixed  principles  in  this 
respect : the  plenipotentiaries,  being  duly  authorised,  resolvMl 
to  concert  among  themselves  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  this 
object ; and  having  come  to  an  agreement  have  adopted  the 
following  solemn  Declaration : 

‘ 1.  Privateering  is,  and  remains,  abolished  ; 

‘ 2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception 
of  contraband  of  war ; 

‘ 3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war, 
are  not  liable  to  capture  under  enemy's  flag ; * 

‘ 4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective,  that 
is  to  say,  maintained  by  a force  suflBcient  really  to  prevent 
access  to  tlie  coa.st  of  the  enemy.’ 

The  Declaration  was  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and 
Turkey.  And  their  respective  governments  having  engaged 
to  bring  the  Declaration  to  the  knowledge  of  the  states  which 
did  not  take  part  in  the  congress  of  Paris,  and  to  invite  them 

' The  first  English  treaty  which  contained  the  principle  ‘ free  ship,  free  goods  ' 
was  that  of  Westminster  in  the  year  1654,  concluded  between  John  IV.,  King  of 
Portugal,  and  Cromwell.  That  treaty,  confirmed  by  that  of  Whitehall  in  1661, 
and  reH^onfirmed  by  that  of  Lisbon  of  1703,  continued  unaltered  till  1810,  when 
in  the  26th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  ‘the  power  of  carrying  in  the 
ships  of  either  country  goods  and  merchandise  the  property  of  the  enemies  of  the 
other  country  was  rcnouuceil  and  abrogated.  In  1665  the  Lord  Protector  con- 
cluded a treaty  with  Louis  XIV.  containing  the  same  principle,  but  it  was  not 
inserted  in  the  treaty  of  Breda  in  1667.  In  1677,  however,  the  treaty  of  St. 
Oermiiin-en-Laye  contained  an  article  declaring  ‘ that  goods  of  the  enemy  of  the 
most  Christian  King  should  not  be  taken  or  confiscated  if  found  on  board  ships 
uppertuining  to  the  subjects  of  Gnat  Britain  except  contraband  of  war.'  In 
Bubswjucnt  treaties  the  same  clause  was  inserted.  In  the  treaty  of  Madrid  of 
1655,  and  in  all  other  tre.atirs  with  Spain  till  1796  the  same  stipulation  was 
made,  and  the  treaty  of  1814,  which  ratified  the  treaties  existing  in  1796,  renewed 
the  principle.  The  treaty  of  Brodawith  the  United  Provinces  in  1667  contained 
it,  and  so  the  treaty  of  the  Hague  of  1780.  All  the  treaties  U-tween  France  and 
S|«in;  between  Spain  and  the  United  Provinces;  between  the  United  States  and 
the  South  American  States,  and  between  France  and  the  South  American  States, 
have  the  fame  slipuhition. — See  Sir  William  Molesworth’s  Speech,  July  4,  1854, 
and  Sir  Travers  Twiss's  ‘ Law  of  Nations,’  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 
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to  accede  to  it,  in  a short  time  the  Declaration  was  acceded  to 
by  Baden,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Bremen,  Brazil,  Bruns- 
wick, Chili,  the  Argentine  Confederation,  the  German  Con- 
federation, Equador,  Hesse,  Lubeck,  Haiti,  Hamburg,  Hanover, 
the  Two  Sicilies,  the  Roman  States,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Mech- 
lenburg,  Nassau,  the  Netherlands,  Oldenburg,  Parma,  Pern, 
Portugal,  Saxony,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tuscany,  and  Wur- 
temburg.  Spain,  however,  objected  to  the  first  article  relating 
to  privateering  and  accepted  the  three  others.  Mexico  did  the 
same.  And  the  United  States  of  America  offered  to  accept  the 
declaration  on  condition  that  private  property  at  sea  be  de- 
clared free  from  capture. 

The  question  of  international  maritime  law  has  been  often 
discassed  since  this  important  Declaration  was  signed,  but  the 
policy  thereby  traced  has  been  adhered  to  generally,  ot 

notwithstanding  frequent  attacks  made  on  its  policy. 

Nor  can  it  be  considered  sufficiently  advantageous  to  “““ 
the  interests  of  commerce.  Mr.  Cobden  advocated  the  further 
extension  of  the  principle  of  lessening  the  impedimepts  to 
commerce  during  war,  and  warmly  did  he  commend  the  ex- 
emption of  private  property  from  capture  at  sea,  during  war, 
by  armed  vessels  of  every  kind ; the  limitation  of  blockades  to 
naval  arsenals,  and  to  towns  besieged  at  the  same  time  on  land, 
and  the  inviolabibty  of  merchant  ships  of  neutrals  on  the  high 
seas  to  the  visitation  of  alien  government  vessels  in  time  of 
war,  as  in  time  of  peace.*  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  inter- 
national arbitration  will  ere  long  be  substituted  for  the  bar- 
barous custom  of  war. 

* See  a paper  on  ‘ International  Maritime  Law/  b;  Henry  Ashworth,  Esq. ; 
Social  Science  Asaodation,  1864. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  EAST. 

1855—1857. 

Relations  with  China. — Entrance  into  Canton. — The  Case  of  the 
•Arrow.’ — Mission  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin. — Treaty  of  Tien-tsin. — Hostilities 
at  Takoo. — Trade  with  Chinese  Ports. — Mission  to  Japan. — Treaty  with 
Japan. — The  Coinage  of  Japan. — British  and  American  Traders. — Issue 
of  a new  Coinage. — Sir  John  Bowring's  mission  to  Siam. — Treaty  with 
Siam. — Consular  Jurisdiction  in  the  East. — Mutinies  in  the  East  Indies. 

— Transfer  of  Oorernment  of  British  India  to  Her  Miycsty. — Economic 
Reforms  in  India. — Trade  of  India. — Commerce  with  Central  Asia. — 
Communication  with  India. 

The  war  with  Russia  ended,  information  reached  this  country 
that  the  relations  with  China  had  once  more  been  disturbed. 
Beutions  treaty  of  Nanking  of  1842  had  stipulated  that 

with  China.  Britjgh  subjects  with  their  families  and  establishments 
should  be  allowed  to  reside  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
their  mercantile  pursuits  without  molestation  or  restraint  at 
the  cities  and  towns  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foochow-foo,  Ningpo, 
and  Shanghai.  And  it  was  only  in  view  of  the  danger  or  diffi- 
culty of  allowing  foreigners  to  enter  the  city  of  Canton,  that 
the  treaty  signed  at  Bocca-Tigris  provided  that,  in  tfie  mean- 
time, British  subjects  should  enjoy  full  liberty  and  protection 
in  the  neighbourhood  on  the  outside  of  the  city  of  Canton. 
But  time  passed  without  any  progress  being  made  in  pro- 
viding for  free  access  to  the  city  of  Canton,  and  all  the 
negotiations  for  the  purpose  had  proved  of  no  efiect.  In  a 
despatch  on  the  subject  Viscount  Palmerston  said:  ‘These  en- 
gagements, thus  solemnly  recorded,  the  Chinese  government 
has  now  declined  to  fulfil.  But  the  faithful  performance  of 
treaty  engagements  by  sovereigns  is  the  security  for  peace 
between  nations.  The  Queen  of  England  has  fulfilled  her 
treaty  engagements  to  the  Emperor  of  China.  The  Emperor 
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of  China  has  not  fulfilled  his  treaty  engagements  to  the  Queen 
of  England.  Why  has  the  Emperor  broken  his  word  ? Is  it 
because  he  is  unwilling  to  keep  his  engagements,  or  because 
be  is  unable  to  do  so  ? If  ho  is  unwilling  to  keep  his  engage- 
ment, how  can  the  British  government  trust  to  the  Emperor’s 
word,  and  how  can  there  be  lasting  peace  between  the  two 
governments?  If  the  Emperor  is  unable  to  keep  his  promise,  be- 
cause his  word  and  his  orders  are  not  respected  by  his  subjects, 
how  can  he  expect  that  foreign  governments  should  show  him 
more  respect  than  his  own  subjects  are  willing  to  show ; and 
will  not  foreign  governments  be  obliged  to  inflict  on  the 
Chinese  people,  in  order  to  repress  their  \iolence,  those  punish- 
ments which  the  Emperor  is  too  weak  to  be  able  to  award  ? ’ 
Thus  matters  stood,  when,  in  1852,  Dr. — now  Sir  John — 
Bowring  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  trade  of  British 
subjects  in  China,  his  instructions  being  ‘ to  insist 
upon  the  performance  by  the  Chinese  authorities  of  >“‘«c»nton. 
the  engagements  which  existed  between  the  two  countries, 
but  not  to  resort  to  measures  of  force  without  previous  refer- 
ence home,  unless  in  the  extreme  case  of  such  measures  being 
required  to  repel  aggression  or  to  protect  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  British  subjects.’  From  the  first,  however.  Sir  John 
Bowring  was  not  disposed  to  remain  passive  on  the  subject. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  communicated  to  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don his  conviction  that  the  entrance  into  the  city  of  Canton 
might  be  efiected  without  serious  diflSculty,  and  that  no  better 
or  more  appropriate  period  could  be  found  for  peremptorily 
urging  upon  the  Chinese  authorities  that  the  engagement 
entered  into  by  the  Chinese  government  as  to  the  entrance 
into  the  city  of  Canton  should  be  fulfilled  without  further 
delay.  Still  Her  Majesty’s  Government  urged  upon  Sir  John 
Bowring  not  to  pursue  the  correspondence  and  not  to  press  for 
personal  intercourse.  On  February  13,  1854,  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  sent  a note  to  Sir  John  Bowring  to  the  effect  that 
there  were  points  which  it  was  desirable  to  secure,  and  to  which 
England  had  even  a right  by  treaty,  and  among  those  were  free 
and  imrestricted  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  authorities  and 
free  admission  into  some  of  the  cities  of  China,  especially  Canton. 
But  that  the  treatment  of  these  questions  required  much 
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caution,  for  if  we  should  press  them  in  menacing  language,  and 
yet  fail  in  carrying  them,  our  national  honour  would  require 
us  to  have  recourse  to  force,  and  in  order  to  obtain  results  the 
practical  advantage  of  which  was  not  clearly  demonstrated,  we 
might  place  in  peril  the  vast  commercial  interests  which  have 
already  grown  up  in  China,  and  which  with  good  and  temperate 
management  would  daily  acquire  greater  magnitud  e. 

Thus  cautioned  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  Sir  John 
Bowring  continued  his  correspondence  with  commissioner  Yeh 
Act  of  Tio-  respecting  the  entry  into  Canton,  and  his  official  re- 
■ Arrow.-  ception  and  his  efforts  were  still  imavailing,  when, 
on  October  8,  1856,  Consul  Parker  informed  him  that  the 
‘ Arrow,’  a lorcha  sailing  under  British  colours,  had  been  sud- 
denly boarded  by  a force  of  Chinese  officers  in  a war  boat  of 
large  size  and  heavy  armament,  and  that  they  had  pinioned 
and  carried  away  nearly  the  whole  of  the  crew,  leaving  only 
two  out  of  the  foiuieen  men  on  board,  adding  to  this  act  of  vio- 
lence the  significant  insult  of  hauling  down  the  national  ensign. 
The  ‘Arrow  ’ was  a Chinese  ship  belonging  to  a Chinese  trader, 
sailing  under  a colonial  certificate  of  registry  renewable  annu- 
ally, bearing  date  Hong  Kong,  September  27,  1855,  and 
therefore,  at  the  time,  no  longer  under  its  protection.  But 
it  was  urged  that  the  Chinese  had  no  knowledge  of  the  expi- 
ration of  the  certificate,  and  Consul  Parker  affirmed  that  the 
inviolability  of  the  British  flag  might  be  satisfactorily  and 
easily  vindicated  by  reprisals  on  one  or  more  of  the  war  boats 
of  the  Chinese  force  by  which  the  violence  was  committed. 
Accordingly,  an  apology  was  demanded  from  commissioner 
Ych,  and  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  a vei^  unsatisfactory 
answer,  an  imperial  junk  was  seized  in  Canton.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity.  Sir  John  Bowring  wrote  to  Admiral 
Sir  M.  Seymour  that  the  circumstances  were  auspicious  for  re- 
quiring the  fulfilment  of  treaty  obligations  as  regards  the  city 
of  Canton,  and  for  arranging  an  official  meeting  with  the  impe- 
rial commissioners  within  the  city  wall.  A more  peremptory 
demand  was  thereupon  made  to  that  effect,  and  having  been 
met  by  more  evasions,  steps  were  being  taken  for  blockading 
the  Canton  river,  when,  in  view  of  the  imminence  of  another 
war,  the  Earl  of  Elgin  arrived  as  High  Commissioner  and 
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plenipotentiary  for  the  settlement  of  various  important  matters 
between  Her  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  China. 

The  demands  which  the  Earl  of  Elgin  was  instructed  to  make 
were  reparation  of  injuries  to  British  subjects,  complete  exe- 
cution at  Canton,  as  well  as  at  the  other  ports,  of  inrtractinnt 

, . r , • ^ to  tho  Karl 

the  stipulations  of  the  several  treaties,  compensation  otuigin. 
for  losses  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  late  disturbances,  the 
assent  of  the  Chinese  government  to  the  residence  at  Pekin 
of  a British  minister,  a revision  of  the  treaties  with  China, 
with  a view  to  obtaining  increased  facilities  for  commerce,  such 
as  access  to  cities  on  the  great  rivers,  as  well  as  to  Chapoo  and 
other  ports  on  the  coast,  and  also  permission  for  Chinese 
vessels  to  resort  to  Hong  Kong  for  purposes  of  trade  from  all 
ports  of  the  Chinese  empire  without  distinction.  The  latter 
demand  was  considered  of  great  importance,  for  although  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Nankin,  the  trade  of  foreign 
nations  with  China  had  been  greatly  extended,  yet  it  fell  far 
short  of  what  might  reasonably  be  expected  under  an  improved 
system  of  intercommunication  with  the  Chinese  people.  As  yet 
the  trade  was  confined  to  free  ports,  to  which  alone  foreigners 
were  entitled  to  resort,  and  from  which  alone  Chinese  vessels 
could  proceed  for  purposes  of  trade  to  the  island  of  Hong 
Kong.  And  it  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  Ixird  Elgin’s 
mission  to  endeavour  to  liberate  the  trade  with  China  from 
these  restrictions,  and  to  induce  the  Chinese  government  to 
consent  to  throw  open  the  ports  of  China  generally  to  foreign 
commerce,  and  to  allow  the  subjects  of  foreign  powers  freely 
to  communicate  with  the  great  cities  in  the  interior,  but  more 
especially  with  those  which  are  situated  on  the  large  rivers, 
and  those  lying  immediately  within  the  seaboard  of  the  north- 
eastern coast. 

On  his  arrival  at  Hong  Kong  the  Earl  of  Elgin  placed  him- 
self in  agreement  with  the  ministers  of  France  and  the  United 
States,  and  sought  for  information  from  the  principal 
merchants  and  chambers  of  commerce  respecting  the 
wants  of  trade  and  the  operation  of  the  Chinese  tariff.  Tien  uio. 
This  done,  he  made  his  demand  on  the  Chinese  commissioner 
and  waited  for  an  answer  ; but  again  the  answer  having  been 
long  and  evasive,  the  Earl  of  Elgin  saw  no  other  way  but  a forced 
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entry  into  the  city,  which  he  was  not  long  in  efiFecting.  From 
Canton,  the  Earl  of  Elgin  sent  a despatch  to  the  prime  min- 
ister of  the  Emperor  of  China,  referring  to  the  negotiations 
which  had  been  opened  with  Commissioner  Yeh  prior  to  the 
occupation  of  the  place,  and  to  the  disregard  of  the  demand 
then  made,  and  declaring  that  it  was  the  intention  of  (ireat 
Britain  and  France  to  continue  to  occupy  the  city  of  Canton 
till  all  the  differences  between  the  two  countries  were 
settled.  Again,  however,  all  attempts  at  conciliation  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  the  British  and  French  ministers  resolved 
to  move  up  the  river  towards  Tien-tsin.'  The  contest  was  short 
though  sharp,  and  on  June  26  a treaty  of  peace,  firiendship, 
and  commerce  was  concluded,  by  which  every  demand  was 
acceded  to  on  the  part  of  China.  The  treaty  provided  for  the 
residence  of  a British  ambassador  at  Pekin  and  the  establish- 
ment of  consuls  in  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  China. 
It  permitted  the  profession  and  teaching  of  Christianity, 
authorised  British  subjects  to  travel  to  all  parts  of  the  interior, 
permitted  British  merchant  ships  to  trade  upon  the  great  river 
( Yang-tse  ) and,  as  soon  as  peace  was  restored,  at  such  ports  as  far 
as  Han-Kow,  not  exceeding  three  in  number,  as  should  be  deter- 
mined upon.  In  addition  to  the  cities  and  towns  of  Canton, 
Amoy,  Fuchow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai  opened  by  the  treaty  of 
Nanking,  the  Tien-tsin  treaty  permitted  British  subjects  to 
frequent  the  cities  and  ports  of  New-Chwang,*  Tang-Chow, 
Tai-Wau  (Formosa),  Chau-Chow  (Swatow),  and  Kiung-Chow 
(Hainan),  and  settled  many  other  points  including  the  ques- 
tion of  the  transit  duties  which  had  given  rise  to  much  diflS- 
culty,  besides  the  payment  of  two  millions  of  taels  on  accoimt 
of  the  losses  sustained  by  British  subjects  through  the  miscon- 

' The  city  of  Ticn-Uin  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Omnd  Canal  and  the 
Peiho,  and  is  about  62  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  near  which  are  the  ad- 
jacent villages  of  Tung-ku  and  Hoi-ku,  which  together  constitute  the  town  of 
Taku.  Tien-tsin  is  the  port  for  the  two  provinces  Chih-li  and  Shan-si : Chih-li  on 
the  east  is  68,949  square  miles,  and  had  a population  of  14,000,000 ; Shan-si  on  the 
west  is  56,268  square  miles,  and  had  a population  of  27,000,000.  Tien-tsin  is 
moreover  the  nearest  port  to  the  central  and  western  parts  of  that  vast  tract  of 
Asia  belonging  to  the  Chinese  empire  which  passes  under  the  name  of  Manchuria 
in  tho  east,  and  Mongolia  in  the  centre  and  west. 

* The  port  on  the  Sua-muren,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  Now-Chwang  is 
known  as  Ying-tzu,  and  wan  opened  to  foreigners  in  May  1861. 
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duct  of  the  Chinese  authorities  at  Canton,  and  two  millions 
more  on  account  of  the  military  expenses  of  the  expedition. 

With  the  conclusion  of  peace  the  mission  of  the  Earl  of 
Elgin  ended,  and  Mr.  Bruce  was  appointed  Her  Majesty’s 
minister  in  China.  But  the  Chinese  government  once  Hoatnitic* 
more  interposed  obstacles  to  the  reception  and  per- 
miinent  residence  of  the  British  minister  at  Pekin,  and  as  he 
proceeded  up  the  Peiho,  on  his  way  to  the  capital,  an  attack 
was  made  against  Her  Majesty’s  ship  at  Takoo.  Again,  there- 
fore, England  and  China  came  into  collision.  France  joined 
in  demanding  an  apology,  and  hostilities  having  once  more 
commenced  they  were  prosecuted  till  by  another  convention, 
dated  October  24,  1860,  a further  indemnity  of  4,000,000 
dollars  was  obtained,  the  allies  taking  military  possession 
of  Chusan  until  the  whole  indemnity  was  paid.  Since  then 
a British  minister  has  resided  at  Pekin,  consuls  have  been 
appointed  to  the  principal  ports  of  China,*  and  trade  has  pro- 
ceeded without  hindrances,  though  efforts  have  been  made  to 
proctire  further  facilities  than  those  accorded  by  the  treaty 
of  Tien-tsin.  Regarded  in  a moral  aspect,  we  can  scarcely 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  extension  of  trade  by  the  exer- 
cise of  force.  The  right  of  trading,  it  is  true,  is  a natural 
right,  but  it  is  only  an  imperfect  right,  inasmuch  as  each 
nation  is  the  sole  judge  of  what  is  advantageous  or  disad- 
vantageous to  herself,  and  whether  or  not  it  be  convenient 
for  her  to  cultivate  any  branch  of  trade  or  to  open  trading 
intercourse  with  any  one  country.  Therefore  no  nation  has 
a right  to  compel  another  nation  to  enter  into  trading  inter- 
course with  herself,  or  to  pass  laws  for  the  benefit  of  trading 
and  traders.  By  the  two  wars  against  China  an  enormous  market 
has  been  opened  to  British  industry  ; but  we  may  well  doubt 
whether  the  policy  thus  pursued  and  adhered  to  would  not 
stand  condemned  if  judged  by  the  principles  of  ethics  and 

• The  diplomatic  and  consnlar  seirice  in  China  consists  of  an  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Pekin,  and  consuls  and  vice  consuls  at 
Amoy,  Canton,  Whampoa,  Foo-chow-foo,  Hankow,  Kiu-kian^,  New-Chwang,Ningpo, 
Pagoda  Island,  .Shanghai,  Swatow,  Taiwan,  Tainsing,  Tangehow,  Tien-tsin,  Taku, 
Shanghai,  Swatow,  Taivan,  Tamsuy,  Chinkiang,  Chefoo,  Ningpo,  and  Pagoda  An- 
chorage. In  1868  the  value  of  the  trade  of  all  the  ports,  as  centres  of  consuming 
and  pnxlucing  districts,  was  61,20.5,000'.  Shanghai  and  Tien-tsin  were  the  most 
important  for  imports,  and  Shanghai,  poo-chow,  Hankow,  and  Canton  for  exports. 
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international  law.  The  objection  offered  to  the  admission  of 
opium  into  China  can  never  be  allowed  to  be  a justifiable 
cause  of  the  war  of  1842.  The  seizure  of  criminals  from  a 
Chinese  ship,  whose  license  to  hoist  the  British  flag  had  ex- 
pired, was  no  lawful  justification  for  the  second  war  of  1857. 
And  whilst  there  was  reason  to  complain  that  the  jealousy  and 
animosity  of  a class  stood  in  the  way  of  peaceful  trade  with 
a whole  nation,  we  could  scarcely  expect  that  such  jealousy 
would  be  overcome  by  measiu-es  of  force  and  repression,  only 
certain  to  make  the  feud  deeper  and  more  lasting.  But 
British  energy  and  industry  have  overcome  many  more  obsta- 
cles than  those  which  hindered  our  intercourse  with  China. 

In  1840,  before  the  opium, war,  our  exports  to  China 
amounted  to  half  a million  only.  Canton  was  formally  opened 
incrcMing  by  an  imperial  edict  in  July  1842,  and  Shanghai  in 
chin»,  1844,  and  our  exports  forthwith  increased  to  about 
one  million.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin,  in 
1858,  our  exports  amounted  to  3,000,000i. ; in  1870  they  were 
6,000, OOOi. ; and  besides  this  the  trade  between  India  and  China, 
mainly’  in  British  hands,  has  also  trebled  in  a few  years.  And 
it  will  continue  to  increase  probably  in  even  a greater  ratio. 
Some  fear  was  lately  entertained  that  the  foreign  trade  of 
China  would  gradually  pass  into  Chinese  hands.  The  opinion 
of  the  British  consuls,  however,  is  to  the  contrary,  and  in  a 
memorandum  on  the  subject,  prepared  at  the  foreign  oflBce, 
the  conclusion  arrived  at  seems  to  be  that  the  direct  import 
trade,  as  well  as  the  export  trade,  in  articles  of  European 
consumption  remains,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  in  foreign 
hands  ; that  should  the  indirect  or  distributing  trade  be  under- 
taken entirely  by  Chinese  instead  of  by  foreign  commission 
agents,  as  seems  probable,  except  perhaps  as  regards  opium,  the 
result  may  be  expected  to  be  beneficial  to  British  trade  and 
shipping,  as  it  will  be  followed  by  an  increased  demand  for 
foreign  goods,  and  by  the  extended  employment  of  foreign 
vessels  ; and  that  this  indirect  or  distributing  trade,  on  which 
the  general  trade  depends,  has  been  created  and  is  maintained 
by  the  opening  to  foreign  commerce  of  the  several  provincial 
districts  of  China  by  means  of  the  consular  treaty  ports  as 
ports  of  entry.  ' 
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Counting  on  the  influence  which  the  chastisement  inflicted 
on  China  might  have  on  other  eastern  nations,  the 
Earl  of  Elgin  took  advantage  of  the  interval  between 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  and  the  discussion  of  the  Chinese 
tariff,  for  proceeding  to  Japan,  with  a view  to  procuring  the 
opening  up  of  communication  with  the  government  of  that 
country.  Arrived  at  the  bay  of  Yeddo,  Lord  Elgin  made 
known  to  the  foreign  minister  of  the  emperor,  his  arrival  and 
his  instructions  to  deliver  a steam  yacht,  which  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Great  Britain  had  sent  as  a proof  of  her  esteem  and 
regard  to  His  Majesty ; and  added  that  he  possessed  full  powers 
to  adjust  and  conclude  such  treaties,  agreements,  and  con- 
ventions as  might  be  conducive  to  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  the  relations  of  commerce  and  amity  between  Great 
Britain  and  Japan.  For  full  two  centuries  had  Japan  eschewed 
all  contact  with  the  outer  world,  and  a decree  had  been  issued 
dated  1637,  making  it  a capital  ofience  for  the  natives  of 
Yeddo  to  travel  into  other  coimtries.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  East  India  Company  obtained 
some  footing  in  Japan,  and  a commercial  treaty  was  concluded 
in  1613  by  which  authority  was  given  to  the  company  to  enter 
into  all  the  ports  of  Japan,  and  to  abide,  buy,  sell,  and  barter 
as  they  pleased  ; but  the  company  was  not  successful  in  its 
transactions,  and  withdrew  from  the  trade.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, the  prohibition  of  trade  had  been  issued,  and  acted  upon 
especially  against  the  Portuguese.  And  when,  in  1673,  English 
ships  arrived  at  Japan  and  wished  to  resume  the  right  of 
trading,  the  Japanese,  who  had  ascertained,  probably  from  the 
Dutch,  that  the  King  of  England,  CTiarles  II.,  had  married  a 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Portxigal,  refused  compliance  with 
the  request,  and  extended  to  the  English  also  the  prohibition. 

In  1854  the  United  States  sent  a mission  to  Japan  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  facilities  in  those  waters  for  providing 
provisions  and  coals,  and  negotiations  commenced, 
whicli  resulted  in  a treaty,  signed  at  Kanagawa  on 
March  31,  stipulating  for  the  immediate  opening  of  the  port 
of  Hakodadi,  as  well  as  for  authority  to  the  United  States 
government  to  establish  consuls  in  the  two  ports.  In  the  same 
year.  Admiral  Sterling,  then  commanding  in  those  seas,  entered 
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into  a convention  with  the  government  of  Japan  with  regard 
to  the  opening  of  Nagasaki  and  Hakodadi  to  British  ships, 
and  obtained  the  privilege  of  access  to  the  country  for  British 
merchants.  But  little  result  had  been  obtained  from  that 
treaty  when  the  Earl  of  Elgin  opened  negotiations  on  the 
subject.  Happily  the  overtures  of  the  British  minister  were 
well  received  ; and,  contrary  to  all  previous  experience,  com- 
missioners were  at  once  appointed  by  the  Tycoon,  and  a treaty 
of  peace,  friendship,  and  commerce  was  signed  in  the  English, 
Japanese,  and  Dutch  languages  at  Yeddo,  August  26,  1858, 
and  ratified  July  11,  1859. 

The  treaty  empowered  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
appoint  a diplomatic  agent  to  reside  at  Jeddo,  and  consuls  at 
Trwity  with  open  ports granted  ample  recognition  of  consular 
j*i«D.  jurisdiction,  and  the  immunities  of  exterritoriality ; 
opened  to  British  subjects,  at  specified  periods,  several  of  the 
most  important  ports  and  cities  of  Japan,  viz.  Hakodadi,  Kana- 
gawa,  and  Nagasaki,  Ne-e-gata,  or  other  convenient  port  on 
the  coast  of  Neppo  and  Hiogo ; gave  power  to  land  and  store 
supplies  for  the  use  of  the  British  navy  at  Kanagawa,  Hako- 
dadi, and  Nagasaki,  without  payment  of  duty ; and  power  to 
British  subjects  to  buy  from  and  sell  to  Japanese  subjects 
directly,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Japanese  authorities ; 
provided  that  foreign  coin  should  pass  for  corresponding  weight 
of  Japanese  coin  of  the  same  description ; authorised  British 
and  Japanese  subjects  freely  to  use  foreign  or  Japanese  coin 
in  making  payments  to  each  other ; and  gave  a right  to 
British  subjects  for  one  year  to  demand  of  the  Japanese 
government  Japanese  coin  in  exchange  for  theirs,  equal 
weights  being  given ; and  power  to  export  all  description  of 
gold  and  silver,  coined  and  uncoined.  The  treaty  further 
established  the  abolition  of  tonnage  and  transit  dues,  and 
reduction  of  duties  on  exports  from  35  per  cent,  to  a general 
rate  of  5 per  cent,  ad  valorem ; and  concluded  with  a general 
clause  that  the  British  government  and  its  subjects  should  be 
allowed  free  and  equal  participation  in  all  privileges,  immu- 

‘ The  British  diplomatic  and  consular  service  in  Japan  consisted  in  1870  of  an 
envoy  cxtmortlinary  at  Yeddo,  and  consuls  at  Hakodadi,  Kanagawa,  Ne-e-gata, 
Nagasaki,  Hiogo,  and  Osaka. 
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nities,  and  advantages  that  may  have  been  or  may  be  hereafter 
granted  by  his  majesty  the  tycoon  of  Japan  to  the  government 
or  subjects  of  any  other  nation. 

Thus  far  matters  proceeded  in  a most  satisfactory  manner. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  treaty  itself  contained  the  seed  of 
imminent  discord  in  the  clauses  respecting  the  cur-  The  coin  ago 
rency,®  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  newly-formed 
intimacy  between  the  two  countries  was  seriously  endangered. 
When  the  American  squadron  visited  Japan,  in  1 853,  there  were 
current  in  Japan  a small  roimd  coin,  with  a square  hole,  called 
cash  ; a similar  larger  coin,  weighing  less  than  two  of  the 
former,  but  bearing  a fourfold  value — the  two  kas  piece;  a 
large  lozenge-shaped  bronze  coin,  called  a tempo,  of  the  no- 
minal value  of  96  or  100  kas  ; an  oblong  silver  coin,  called  an 
ichibu  or  bu,  and  valued  at  16  tempos  or  1,600  kas ; and  a 
smaller  gold  and  silver  coin,  half  ichibu.®  The  silver  was  over- 

* Gold  appears  to  hare  eren  been  more  abondant  than  silrer  in  Japan.  Marco 
Polo,  writing  in  1298,  said  ' The  inhabitants  of  Zipangn  hare  gold  in  the  greatest 
abnndance,  its  sourcea  being  inezhanstible.*  An  old  Spanish  writer  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  stated  that  the  palaces  at  Yeddo  were  covered  with  plates  of  gold. 
Kiimpfer  wrote  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  riches  of  Japan  consisted  in  all 
sorts  of  minerals  and  metals,  particnlarly  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Ralph  Fitch 
in  1588  wrote  that  the  Portuguese  had  a great  carac  which  went  thither  every  year 
and  brought  from  thence  every  year  600,000  crusados  (more  than  500,000  dollars). 
In  1637  six  Portuguese  galliots  visited  Japan  with  cargoes  of  silk,  and  carried  away 
in  exchange  3,000,000  dollars.  The  Dutch  in  1640  exported  1,400  chests  of  silver, 
each  of  1,000  taels,  that  is,  nearly  2,000,000  dollars.  According  to  a Japanese 
pamphlet  written  in  1708,  from  1611  to  1706,  there  were  exported  from  Japan 
silver  112,268,700  taels  (84,000,0007.),  gold  6,192,600  kobang  (11,000,0007.).  In 
1672  the  exportation  of  silver  was  prohibited,  and  the  nominal  value  of  gold  was 
raised  in  the  proportion  of  1 '7  to  15.  In  1696  its  fineness  was  for  the  same  object 
reduced  from  20  carats  10  grains,  to  13  carats  7 grains.  In  1710  the  weight  was 
reduced  from  4‘7  nomme  (237'7  grains  troy)  to  2-5  nomme  (145  6 grains  troy). 
According  to  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  in  the  two  hundred  years  from  1540  to  1740, 
Japan  must  have  been  drained  of  bullion  to  the  value  of  200,000,000  dollars. — 
Mr.  Alcock’s  report,  1866,  p.  617. 

* The  coins  in  circulation  in  1866  were  the  rio  or  kobang,  a thin  oval  gold  coin, 
weighing '88  nomme  (51 '25  grains  troy).  The  bu  or  ichibu  (from  ‘ ichi,'one,  and  ‘bu,* 
a portion),  an  oblong  silver  coin  weighing  2 3 nomme  (133-95  grains  troy).  The 
nibu  or  two  bu  piece,  a yellow  oblong  coin  of  gold  and  silver  mixed,  weighing  1'6 
nomme  (93'184  grains).  The  nishu,  a small  oblong  silver  coin,  half  a nomme 
(29'12  grains).  The  nishu  or  two  bu  piece,  a silver-gilt  coin.  Thezenior  mongseng, 
an  iron  coin,  1,700th  of  an  ichibu.  The  hachi-mongseng  or  eight  mongseng  piece,  a 
mixed  iron  and  copper  circular  coin,  with  a square  hole  in  the  centre.  The  tempo, 
called  also  hiyaku-mongseng,  or  1 00  mongseng  piece,  a large  oval  coin  with  a hole 
in  the  middle. — Mr.  Alcock's  report,  p.  631. 
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valued  as  compared  with  the  copper  and  gold  coins,  so  that  the 
silver  ichibu  passed  for  three  times  its  value,  and  was  in  reality 
only  a token  coin.  Since,  however,  by  the  British  treaty  with 
Japan,  and  by  one  precisely  similar  concluded  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan,  the  Japanese  government  bound 
themselves  for  one  year  to  give  Japanese  coin  in  exchange  for 
British  or  American,  weight  for  weight,  and  they  became 
boimd  to  supply  ichibus  against  dollars,  it  became  a practice 
for  the  foreign  merchant  to  take  100  dollars  to  the  customs 
house  and  to  obtain  for  them  token  coins  weight  for  weight, 
viz.  311  ichibus.  But  vrith  this  money  the  foreign  merchant 
could  go  to  the  market  and  obtain  gold  kobang  worth  two  to 
three  times  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  dollars.  He  had,  in  fact, 
only  to  send  kobang  to  Shanghai  and  have  them  converted 
into  dollars  to  recommence  the  operation. 

The  British  and  American  traders,  alive  to  their  opportunity, 
sought  to  take  advantage  of  it  to  the  full,  and  made  demands 
AhnBMc»m-  ou  the  treasiuy  for  fabulous  sums  of  Japanese  silver 
BritMwd  coin,  in  the  names  of  fictitious  persons,  till  the 

American  .11  t m rw^  -r 

tr»<i«nu  kobangs  actually  came  to  an  end.’  The  Japanese 
government  then  found  out  the  folly  of  the  clause  in  the 
treaty,  and  the  impossibility  of  carrying  it  into  eflfect.  To 
meet  the  want  of  Eufficient  currency,  in  July  1859  a new  silver 
coin  was  put  into  circulation  at  the  open  ports  by  the  British 
representatives  of  the  value  of  a half  ichibu,  containing  as 
much  silver  as  an  ichibu  and  a half  of  the  old  currency,  so 
that  two  of  these  coins  were  about  equal  in  weight  to  a Mexi- 
can dollar ; and  as  the  kobang  still  passed  as  4 ichibus,  the 
foreigner,  instead  of  obtaining  the  kobang  for  about  dollars, 
had  to  pay  nearly  4 dollars  for  it,  wliich  was  about  the  true 
value.  A circular  was  promulgated  announcing  the  issue 

' Some  iden  of  the  unscrupalous  manner  in  which  such  demands  were  made 
upon  the  Japanese  customs  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  one  applicant  alone 
re<)uirrd  ichibus  forone  sextillion,  two  hundred  quintillions,  six  hundred  and  sixty-six 
qaadrillions,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  trillions,  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  billions,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  millions,  two  hundred  and  twonly-two 
thousand,  three  hundred  and  twenty-one.  Not  only  were  the  sums  in  their  prepos- 
terous amount  an  insult  to  the  Japanese  government,  to  whose  officers  these  requi- 
sitions were  presented,  but  they  were  documents  ess.;ntially  false  and  dishonest,  as 
purporting  to  bo  the  names  of  individuals  having  a real  existence,  and  entitled  to 
demand  facilities  for  trade,  whereas  mere  words  w ere  used  as  names,  and  made  to 
convey  gross  and  offensive  comments. 
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of  the  new  coin,  but  the  measure  was  resisted  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  spirit,  if  not  of  the  letter,  of  the  treaty.  How 
could  a coin  struck  exclusively  for  foreign  use  be  termed 
Japanese  coin  ? So  long  as  the  old  coinage  was  not  recalled, 
this  could  only  be  considered  as  a tax  on  the  foreign  trade  of 
200  per  cent.,  and  therefore  the  new  half  ichibu  was  recalled. 
In  1860  a new  plan  was  adopted.  Of  the  five  kobangs  that 
existed  the  nominal  value  of  two  was  changed  from  4 to  13^ 
ichibus,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  a new  gold  kobang 
was  brought  out  less  than  one-third  of  the  value,  both  in- 
trinsic and  nominal.  On  July  1,  I860,  the  year  expired  in 
which  the  Japanese  government  was  by  treaty  compelled  to 
exchange  its  own  money  for  foreign  coin,  weight  for  weight, 
and  the  rate  of  exchange  fell,  so  that  in  September  only  200 
ichibus  were  given  to  the  100  dollars.  Since,  however,  the 
difficulty  would  reappear  as  the  clause  of  the  treaty  came  into 
operation  with  the  opening  of  the  several  ports,  a convention 
was  concluded  on  June  25,  1866,  by  the  sixth  article  of  which 
the  Imperial  Government  undertook  to  enlarge  the  Japanese 
mint,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  Japanese  government  exchanging 
into  native  coin  of  the  same  intrinsic  value,  less  only  the  cost 
of  coinage,  at  the  places  named  for  the  purpose,  all  foreign 
gold  or  bullion  in  gold  or  silver  that  should  at  any  time 
be  tendered  to  them  by  foreigners  or  Japanese.  But,  inasmuch 
as  the  execution  of  this  measure  depended  on  the  consent  of 
the  various  powers  with  whom  Japan  concluded  treaties  to 
modify  the  stipulations  in  those  treaties  relating  to  the  cur- 
rency, the  Japanese  government  proposed  to  those  powers  the 
adoption  of  the  necessary  modifications  in  the  said  stipula- 
tions, and  on  receiving  their  concurrence  was  prepared  from 
January  1,  1868,  to  carry  the  above  measure  into  effect.  The 
rates  to  be  charged  as  the  cost  of  coinage  were  to  be  deter- 
mined thereafter  by  the  common  consent  of  the  contracting 
parties.* 

* In  1871  a new  curren-'y  was  established  in  Japan,  consisting  (1)  of  gold 
coins  of  20,  10,  6,  and  1 yen,  the  latter  to  be  the  unit  and  legal  tender  in  all  pay- 
ments to  any  amo\int ; (2)  of  silver  yens,  as  subsidiary  coins,  to  bo  legal  tenders 
for  same  not  exceeding  ten  yens,  and  of  copper  coins  of  one  and  a half,  and  1-lOlh 
era  to  be  legal  tender  for  sums  not  exceeding  one  sot. 
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By  a happy  concurrence  of  events,  the  trade  in  the  east 
seemed  to  open  itself  out  most  wonderfully.  In  the  spring  of 
sir  John  1855,  Sir  John  Bowring,  being  in  China,  proceeded 
Bowrinit-t  Qjj  a special  mission  to  Siam  to  see  if  that  country, 
also,  could  be  brought  to  break  down  the  wall  of 
separation  which  isolated  her  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
he  was  successful.  There  was  a time  when  Bangkok  was  the 
third  among  the  commercial  cities  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  there,  as  in  Japan,  the  Portuguese  were  first  in 
the  field.  But  neither  they  nor  the  Dutch  nor  the  French 
succeeded  in  establishing  permanent  relations  of  trade.  The 
East  India  Company  also  tried  to  do  so  in  vain.  In  1822 
Mr.  John  Cranford  went  on  a mission  to  Siam,  deputed  by  the 
governor-general  of  India  to  the  courts  of  Siam  and  Cochin 
China.  In  1826  Captain  Burney  was  sent  from  India  for  the 
express  purpose  of  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  the  Siamese 
in  the  contest  in  which  the  Indian  government  was  engaged 
with  the  Birmese,  and  a treaty  was  concluded  on  the  subject. 
But  no  practical  good  resulted  from  these  efforts,  and  it  was 
not  till  Sir  John  Bowring  undertook  this  mission,  that  per- 
manent relations  were  established  between  England  and  Siam. 

The  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  concluded  on  April 
18, 1855,  and  ratified  on  April  5,  1856,  declared  that  all  British 
Tn!«tf  with  subjects  arriving  at  Siam  should  receive  from  the 
Siamese  government  full  protection  and  assistance  to 
enable  them  to  reside  in  Siam  in  all  security  and  to  trade  with 
every  facility,  free  from  oppression  or  injury  on  the  part  of 
the  Siamese,  and  that  the  interests  of  all  British  subjects  at 
Siam  should  be  placed  under  the  regulation  and  control  of  a 
consul,  who  would  be  appointed  to  reside  at  Bangkok.  The 
Siamese  government  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  in  case 
of  scarcity  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  rice,  salt,  and  fish. 
And  after  m.aking  other  provisions,  the  treaty  declared  that  the 
British  Government  and  its  subjects  should  be  allowed  free  and 
equal  participation  in  any  privileges  that  might  have  been  or 
hereafter  might  be  granted  by  the  Siamese  government  to  the 
government  or  subjects  of  any  other  nation. 

A large  extension  of  trade  followed  the  establishment  of 
intercourse  with  these  Asiatic  countries,  and  for  its  protection. 
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both  under  the  custom  relating  to  European.s  in  the  east  and 
under  special  treaties  concluded  with  China,  Japan,  conmiiar 
and  Siam,  British  traders  are  placed  in  those  conn-  in'the'caat!’ 
tries  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  British  consuls. 
This  consular  jurisdiction  is  very  old.  Tlie  Levant  Company 
had  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases  and  exercised  a certain  juris- 
diction in  criminal  cases.  When  the  Levant  Company  cejised 
to  exist,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  came  into  its  place.  But 
doubts  having  been  raised  as  to  the  legality  of  such  juri.sdic- 
tion,  the  foreign  Jurisdiction  Act®  was  passed,  by  which  the 
crown  was  enabled  by  order  in  council  to  exercise  any  jurisdic- 
tion which  it  acquired  in  foreign  countries  either  by  grant, 
capitulation,  treaty,  usage,  or  sufferance  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  crown  exercises  such  jurisdiction  in  a conquered  or  ceded 
colony.  And  an  order  in  council  was  accordingly  issued  em- 
powering the  consuls  to  act  in  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  acting  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
In  the  following  year  an  order  in  council  was  passed  for  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  in  the  Levant.  And  in 
1 856,  upon  the  report  of  a commission  of  inquiry,  a supreme 
jvidge  was  appointed  at  Constantinople  for  the  disposal  of  civil 
and  criminal  cases.  In  China  and  Japan,  the  consular  courts 
are  regidated  by  an  order  in  council  of  ISGS.'® 

Besides,  however,  the  increasing  interest  created  in  these 
foreign  countries  by  the  opening  of  new  trades  attention  w'as 
directed  to  India,  the  most  important  of  all  British  Tht  fast 
dependencies,  in  1857,  inconsequence  of  the  breaking 
out  of  a serious  insurrection.  An  utterly  groundless  ?h“gn"m. 
report  that  the  grease  used  in  the  arsenal  for  preparing  Her 

the  cartridges  for  the  Enfield  rifles  was  composed  of 
the  fat  of  pigs  and  cows,  and  that  it  was  intentionally  used  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  the  Hindoos  to  embrace  the  Christian 

• 6 & 7 Viet,  c.  94. 

'•  In  1870  un  international  commission  assemWed  at  Cairo  to  examine  the 
reforms  proposed  by  the  Egyptian  Government  in  the  administration  of  juatice  in 
Kgypt.  The  Egyptian  Government,  being  desirous  that  the  consular  juriadietion 
should  cease,  offered  certain  guarantees;  but  the  international  commission  could 
nut  decide  upon  them  until  the  Government  preaented  the  I’eniil  Code,  and  the 
Code  of  Criminal  Investigation,  which  it  promised  to  do  in  a .short  time. 
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faith,  quite  revolutionised  the  government  of  India.  Tlie  in- 
surrection, indeed,  was  easily  quelled,  and  British  supremacy 
was  speedily  re-established,  but  the  outbreak  and  the  circum- 
stances attending  it,  showed  an  absolute  necessity  carefully  to 
reform  the  institutions  of  that  vast  empire,  and  accordingly  on 
August  2,  1858,  an  act  was  pas.sed  for  the  better  government  of 
India,"  whereby  the  government  of  the  territories  in  the  posses- 
sion or  under  the  government  of  the  East  India  Company  and  all 
powers  in  relation  to  such  government  vested  in  the  company 
in  trust  for  Her  Majesty  ceased  to  be  vested  in  the  same,  and 
were  vested  in  Her  Majesty  to  be  exercised  in  her  name.  In 
the  same  year,  also,  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed  ‘ to  inquire  into  the  progress  and  prospects,  and 
the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  promotion  of  European 
colonisation  and  settlement  in  India,  especially  in  the  hill  dis- 
tricts and  healthier  climates  of  that  country,  as  well  as  for  the 
extension  of  commerce  with  central  Asia.’  The  report  of  that 
committee  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  if  it  did  not 
give  much  encouragement  to  emigration  and  colonisation,  it 
pointed  out  the  immense  resources  of  India  and  the  means  by 
which  these  might  be  still  more  developed. 

For  many  years  the  government  of  India  had  encouraged 
in  every  possible  manner  the  growth  of  commerce  and 
rinanH«i  the  cxtcnsion  of  industry,  but  from  the  year  of  the 
refora*  In  dates  a continuous  course  of  economic  pro- 

gress almost  unparalleled  in  magnitude.  The  abolition  of 
inland  duties  was  effected  in  Bengal  in  1836,  in  Bom  lay  in 
1838,  and  in  Madras  in  1844,  and  by  that  measure  the  transit 
of  produce  for  home  consumption  was  made  altogether  free, 
and  considerable  impetus  was  given  to  the  internal  trade  of 
the  coimtry.  The  export  of  sugar  to  British  ports  was  rendered 
free  of  duty  in  1836,  and  cotton  was  exempted  from  export 
duly  in  1847,  so  that  Indian  sugar  and  cotton  were  enabled 
to  compete  in  foreign  markets  with  like  productions  of  other 
countries.  Contrary  to  all  sound  policy,  export  duties  are  still 
levied  in  India,  on  cotton  goods,  grain,  hides,  indigo,  lac  oils 
seeds,  shawls  and  spices ; in  Ceylon,  on  cinnamon,  coffee,  sugar, 

" 21  & 22  VicI  c.  cvi. 
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and  other  articles ; in  Mauritius,  on  sugar ; in  New  South 
Wales,  on  gold  ; in  Canada,  on  oak,  and  other  logs  ; in  Jamaica, 
on  coffee,  rum,  sugar,  and  woods ; and  in  other  West  India 
colonies,  on  a large  number  of  articles.  The  navigation  laws 
as  well  as  all  impediments  to  the  coasting  trade  were  abolished 
in  1848,  and  considerable  remissions  of  customs  duties  were  made 
in  successive  years.  Add  to  this  the  great  expenditure  incurred 
for  public  works,  such  as  the  grand  trunk  road  extending  from 
Calcutta  to  Peshawur,  a distance  of  1,423  miles,  the  improve- 
ment of  navigable  rivers,  the  establishment  of  railways  and 
telegraphs,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  the  trade  of  India 
increased  from  a little  over  14,000,000^.  in  1834-35  to  upwards 
of  123,000,000^.  in  1865-66,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  3-^  mil- 
lions annually  during  the  entire  period,  the  increase  in  the 
last  eleven  years  of  that  period  having  been  at  the  rate  of 
8,000,000i.  per  annum. 

One  peculiar  feature  of  the  commerce  of  India  is  the  large 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  and  the  important  part  which 
treasure  has  in  that  trade.  During  twenty- nine  years.  The  trade  of 
from  1841  to  1869  inclusive,  the  exports  of  India 
amounted  to  876,729,OOOi.  and  the  imports  to  770,390,000/., 
but  of  this  amount  of  imports,  489,390,000/.  were  of  merchan- 
dise and  281,000,000/.  of  treasure,  viz.  gold  and  silver.  The 
exports  of  India  are  large,  consisting  of  cotton,  opium,  rice, 
indigo,  jute,  silk,  and  wool ; and  though  the  imports  are  also 
increasing,  the  exports  are  greatly  in  excess.  Therefore, 
whereas  from  1841  to  1850  the  proportion  of  treasure  to  mer- 
chandise imported  was  20  per  cent.,  from  1851  to  1869  the 
proportion  was  38  per  cent.  India  has  been  for  years  draining 
Europe  of  her  bullion,  and  from  England  and  France  all  the 
available  silver  is  constantly  finding  its  way  to  the  cofiers  of 
India,  there  to  be  either  hoarded  or  converted  into  ornaments. 
Between  India  and  England  the  trade  has  largely  increased 
of  late  years.  In  1833,  when  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India 
Company  expired,  the  whole  amount  of  exports  of  British  pro- 
duce and  manufacture  was  under  3,000,000/. ; in  1870  it  was 

” In  1870,  there  were  open  for  tniffic  in  India,  4,581  miles  of  railways.  The 
number  of  passengers  carried  was  18,146,000,  and  the  capital  invested  in  railways 
was  89,458,0007. 
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19,300,000/.  The  real  value  of  imports  from  India,  which 
in  1855  amounted  to  less  than  13,000,000/.,  in  1870  was 
25,000,000/.  The  commerce  of  India  with  central  Asia  is 
large,  though  on  the  other  side  of  the  Himalaya  and  Sulymaui 
range  are  the  Kussians  and  the  Clnnese.  Russia  has  steamers 
on  the  sea  of  Aral  and  on  the  most  extensive  of  its  tributaries, 
the  Amoo  Darea,  the  ancient  Ox  us.  From  Asterabadou  the 
south-east  of  the  Caspian,  the  key  of  central  Asia,  the  Russian 
ports  extend  almost  all  the  way  to  China,  and  whilst  Russia 
has  in  Kiachta  a place  of  ingress  to  China,  Tibet  is  supplied 
by  China. 

IIow'  effectively  to  open  India  to  British  enterprise  has  been 
Ooiumnni.  a problem  of  immense  difficulty.  The  extent  of  the 

cutlt.n  wiUi  . *i  i . . • i 

in.ii».  country,  the  number  of  races  inhabiting  it,  the  many 
provinces  into  which  it  is  divided,  the  difference  of  languages 
and  religions ; these  and  many  other  circumstances  have 
always  nuule  India  far  more  inaccessible  to  British  industry 
tliaii  even  more  distant  countries  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 
From  the  very  beginning  the  great  object  in  view  has  been  to 
bring  India  nearer  to  hhirope.  It  is  not  a question  now  be- 
tween the  sea  jiassage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  laud 
transport,  by  caravans.  It  is  a question  Ix'tween  different 
lines  of  railways,  and  between  the  best  mode  of  telegraphic 
communication.  Even  for  postal  purjxises  the  problem  has 
liecn  one  extremely  important  to  solve.  Till  quite,  recently 
35  days  were  occupied  lietween  London  and  Calcutta,  via  Mar- 
seilles, and  24  days  between  London  and  Bombay.  But  as 
railway  extended  greater  speed  has  been  attained.  Telegraph 
communication  also  exists  by  two  distinct  lines,  by  the  Turk- 
ish and  Russian.  The  Turkish  route  line  goes  from  London 
to  Turin  and  Brindisi,  thence  by  the  submarine  cable  acrt>« 
the  lower  .Adriatic  to  Constantinople;  from  Constantinople  to 
Bagda«l,  and  thence  by  the  Persian  Gulf  line  to  Kurrachee. 
Tlie  Russian  line  proceeds  via  the  Hague  to  Beilin,  thence 
crosses  the  Russian  frontier,  passing  through  Mysolowitz  and 
Tiflis  to  Julpha  on  the  Arra.s,  and  from  that  place  over  the 
Persian  system  to  Bushire  and  Kurrachee.  The  question  of 
railway  communication  btdween  the  Alediterraneau,  the  Bhick 
.Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  still  under  consideration,  espe- 
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daily  the  route  intended  to  connect  Constantinople  with  the 
Persian  Gulf,  starting  from  Scutari  to  Aleppo,  then  down  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  to  Bagdad  and  Bus-sorah,  and  thence  to 
the  head  of  the  gulf,  a distance  of  1,700  miles.  The  two  latest 
and  greatest  achievements,  however,  in  the  means  of  commu- 
nication between  Europe  and  India  have  been  the  opening  of 
the  Suez  Canal  and  the  tunnelling  of  Mont  Cenis.  The  former 
has  immensely  shortened  the  distance,  and  expedited  the  con- 
veyance of  goods  traflBc,  the  latter  has  revolutionised  the  pas- 
senger traffic.  The  distance  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
China  by  the  usual  sailing  route  round  the  Cape  was  11,650 
geographical  miles,  and  by  the  canal  6,515,  showing  a differ- 
ence of  5,135  miles.'*  The  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel  has  levelled  the 
mighty  Alps,  and  once  more  placed  Italy,  as  she  was  in  her 
best  days  in  the  middle  ages,  in  the  very  centre  of  trade. 

'•  In  1872  the  transit  from  London  to  Calcutta  may  bo  estimated  to  take  the 
following  time:  goods,  via  Suez  Canal,  35  to  40  days;  a passenger,  by  railways, 
21  days;  and  a telegram,  12  to  18  hours. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

COMMERCIAL  CRISIS. 

1857. 

Effect  of  Gold  Discoveries. — Crisis  in  tlie  United  States. — Alarm  and 
Crisis  in  England. — State  of  the  Bank  of  England. — Failures  in  Scotland. 
— The  Treasury  Letter. — Excess  of  Circulation. — Fall  of  Prices. — The 
Crisis  in  the  North  of  Europe. — Parliamentary  Inquiry. — John  Stuart 
Mill  on  the  Bank  Acts. 


For  many  years  after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  and 
Australia,  the  trade  of  the  country  was  in  a most  prosperous 
Effect  of  condition.  An  extensive  demand  for  the  United 
S’vi'rrieson  States,  for  France,  and  for  Australia  had  imparted 
a wonderful  buoyancy  to  business.  The  agricultural 
interest  was  prosperous  from  excellent  harvests ; the  prices  of 
bread,  meat,  and  provisions  were  highly  remunerative.  Money 
was  at  a low  rate,  and  so  abundant  was  it  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  induced  to  bring  forward  his  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the 
national  debt  by  the  issue  of  Exchequer  bonds  at  2^  per  cent., 
whilst  the  Bank  of  England  saw  in  its  coffers,  in  July  1852, 
the  largest  sum  ever  on  hand,  22,000,0001.  in  amount.  But 
little  by  little  a great  and  perceptible  change  took  place  in 
the  economic  condition  of  the  country.  If  the  import  of  bul- 
lion had  increased  enormously  of  late  years,  so  did  the  export, 
principally  of  silver  to  India  and  China,'  increase  in  a high 
ratio.  Whilst  an  increase  of  the  European  stock  of  bullion 
was  estimated  to  have  taken  place  of  79,000,0001.  between 
1851  and  1856,  the  Bank  of  England  saw  its  own  stock  de- 
creasing sensibly  ; the  causes  of  the  export  to  the  east  being 


' The  exports  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  and  specie  were  as  follows:  18.52, 
in.295,000/.;  1853,  18,906,000/.;  1864,  22,586,000/.;  1856,  18,828,000/.;  1866, 
24,852,000/.;  and  1857,  33,667,000/. 
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a large  expenditure  in  railways,  and  heavy  payments  to  be 
made  for  silk  and  other  ailicles  imported.  The  war  in  the 
Crimea  also  necessitated  large  remittances  of  money  for  the 
payment  of  the  troops,  and  there  was  moreover  a considerable 
amount  of  imcertainty  and  anxiety  as  to  the  future,  always 
unfavourable  to  confidence  in  trade  and  finance.  The  rate  of 
interest  reflected  this  altered  state  of  matters.  For  a consider- 
able time  since  1849  the  minimum  rate  charged  by  the  Bank 
of  England  was  per  cent, ; and  even  2 per  cent. ; but  on 
the  third  week  of  1853  there  was  a rise  to  3 per  cent.;  and 
by  the  end  of  the  year  it  rose  to  5 per  cent. ; rising  to  5^  per 
cent,  in  1854.  In  1855  the  rate  fluctuated  between  4 and  5 
per  cent. ; and  in  1856  it  touched  7 per  cent. 

About  this  time,  however,  a new  source  of  disturbance  was 
manifested  in  a crisis  in  the  United  States,  which  commenced 
with  a great  depreciation  of  railway  securities,  and  crWaintho 
was  followed  by  the  failure  of  a very  important  cor- 
poration  called  the  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Company.  Before 
October  8,  1857,  the  tidings  from  America  had  become  very 
serious.  News  came  that  the  banks  in  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore had  suspended  cash  payments ; that  cotton  bills  were 
reduced  to  par,  and  bankers’  drafts  to  105;  that  railway  secu- 
rities were  depreciated  from  10  to  20  per  cent. ; that  the 
artisans  were  thrown  out  of  employment ; that  discounts 
ranged  from  10  to  20  per  cent. ; that  in  New  York  62  out  of 
its  63  banks  suspended  cash  payments ; and  that  in  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  the  banks,  generally,  did  the 
same.  At  a time  when  the  transactions  between  America  and 
England  were  so  numerous  and  so  large,  when  the  declared  value 
of  British  and  Irish  produce  exported  to  the  United  States 
was  nearly  22,000,000^.,  and  the  amount  of  securities  held  by 
English  capitalists  in  America  was  estimated  at  80,000,000^. 
— the  state  of  commercial  disorder  in  that  country  could 
not  fail  to  produce  great  alarm.  The  eflfect  of  the  American 
calamity  fell  with  the  greatest  weight  upon  those  engaged 
in  trade  with  that  country,  and  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and 
London  naturally  exhibited  the  first  evidences  of  pressure. 
On  October  27  the  Borough  Bank  of  Liverpool  closed  its  doors  ; 
and  on  November  7 the  great  commercial  house  of  Dennistoun 
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and  Company  suspended  payment.  The  Western  B.ink  of 
Scotland  failed  on  November  9,  and  on  the  11th  the  City  of 
Glasgow  Bank  suspended.  The  Northumberland  and  Durham 
District  Bank  failed  on  the  26tb,  and  on  the  17th  the  Wolver- 
hampton Bank  for  a time  stopped  payment. 

Great  alarm  naturally  prevailed  in  London,  the  centre  of  all 
the  monetary  transactions  of  the  world,  in  consequence  of  such 
Alarm  and  Occurrences,  and  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that 
England.  serious  evils  would  result  from  them.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  vast  suras  deposited  with  the  joint-stock 
banks,  at  interest,  are  chiefly  held  at  call ; and  that  the  bill 
brokers  who  carry  on  their  enormous  transactions  without  any 
cash  reserve,  rely  on  the  payment  of  their  bills  falling  due,  or, 
in  extremity,  on  the  power  of  obtaining  advances  from  the 
Bank  of  England  on  the  security  of  bills  under  discount 
What  if  the  deposits  were  withdrawn,  and  the  banks  should 
be  unable  to  accommodate  the  bill  brokers  ? Yet  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  at  a time  of  commercial  pressure  and  alarm 
the  banks  who  are  liable  to  return  all  the  money  so  held 
should  limit  their  discounts  almost  exclusively  to  their  own 
customers,  and  add  to  their  reserves,  both  in  their  own  tills 
and  at  the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  known,  also,  that  a 
periodical  disturbance  in  the  reserve  of  notes  at  the  Bank 
of  England  regularly  occurs  at  the  time  when  the  dividends 
upon  the  national  debt  are  paid.  And  though  as  yet  the 
deposits  seemed  to  be  in  a satisfactory  state,  it  was  evident  at 
that  particular  juncture  that  the  deposits  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land were  increasing  at  the  expense  of  those  of  other  establish- 
ments ; so  that  bill  brokers  were  compelled  to  resort  to  that 
establishment  for  assistance.  To  so  great  an  extent  did  this 
take  place,  that  the  principal  discounting  house  went  to  the 
Bank  to  ask  whether  they  could  obtain  advances  to  an  indefinite 
amount,  and  in  fact  received  on  one  day,  the  day  on  which  the 
treasury  letter  was  issued,  no  less  a sum  than  700,000/.  Even- 
tually two  discount  houses  failed,  and  the  position  of  the  Bunk 
l>egan  to  be  very  critical.  On  November  11  the  bullion  had 
fallen  to  6,524,000/.,  and  the  reserve  to  581,000/.,  whilst  the 
discounts  and  advances  amounted  to  18,064,000/.  A rise  of  the 
rate  of  interest  to  9 per  cent,  failed  to  check  the  demand.  A 
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state  of  discredit  set  in  which  threatened  the  most  serious  re- 
sults, until  at  last  the  necessity  for  government  interposition 
became  apparent,  and,  after  correspondence  on  the  subject,  a 
government  letter  was  issued,  dated  November  12,  in  which,  in 
consideration  of  the  discredit  and  distru.st  which  existed  from 
the  withdrawal  of  the  large  amount  of  paper  circulation,  the 
directors  of  the  Bank  were  authorised  in  the  existing  emer- 
gency to  meet  the  demand  for  discounts  and  advances,  upon 
approved  securities,  even  in  excess  of  the  limits  to  their  circu- 
lation prescribed  by  the  act  of  1844.  As  on  a former  occasion, 
in  1847,  the  letter  calmed  the  public  mind,  and  so  far  tended 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  pressure,  but  it  did  not  imme- 
diately diminish  the  demand  for  discount  and  advances.  This 
continued  to  increase  till  November  21,  on  which  day  the 
Bank  had  advanced  in  discounts  21,000,000/.,  a sum  exceeding 
the  whole  amount  of  their  deposits  both  public  and  private ; a 
sum  nearly  three-fold  the  amount  of  their  advances  in  July, 
when  the  rate  was  reduced  to  5^  per  cent,  and  more  than 
double  what  they  had  advanced  on  October  27  when  the  first 
bank  failed.  Half  of  these  loans  was  made  to  the  bill  brokers, 
and  partly  upon  securities,  which  under  other  circumstances  the 
Bank  would  have  been  unwilling  to  accept.  They  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  commercial  credit  in  a period  of 
extreme  pressime. 

But  at  this  point  we  cannot  do  better  than  take  the  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  directors  of  the  Bank,  with  respect  to 
the  monetary  condition  of  the  country,  previous  to  the  issue  of 
the  government  letter.  On  October  24  the  bullion  in  the 
issue  department  was  8,771,000/.;  the  reserve  4,079,000/.;  the 
notes  in  the  hands  of  the  public  19,766,000/.;  the  staioofthe 
discounts  and  advances  10,262,000/.;  and  the  deposits  cngumd. 
16,126,000/.;  the  rate  of  discount  at  the  Bank  being  8 per 
cent,  for  bills  having  not  more  than  95  days  to  run.  In  the 
following  week  a great  shock  to  credit,  and  a consequent  de- 
mand on  the  Bank  of  England  for  discount,  arose  from  the 
failure  of  the  Liverpool  Borough  Bank,  whose  re-discounted 
bills  were  largely  held  by  the  bill  brokers  and  others  in  London. 
The  effects  of  this  and  other  failures,  however,  up  to  this  time, 
had  not  occasioned  any  alarming  pressure  on  the  resources  of 
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the  Bank  or  great  disquietude  in  commercial  affairs  in  London. 
On  November  5 the  reserve  was  2,944,000/.;  the  bullion  in  the 
issue  department  7,919,000/.;  and  the  deposits  17,265,000/. 
The  rate  of  discount  was  advanced  to  9 per  cent.,  and  on 
November  10  to  10  per  cent.  The  continental  drain  for  gold 
had  ceased,  the  American  demand  had  become  unimptirtant, 
and  there  was  at  that  time  little  apprehension  that  the  Bank 
issue  would  be  inadequate  to  meet  the  necessities  of  commerce 
within  the  legalised  sphere  of  their  circulation. 

Upon  this  state  of  things,  however,  supervened  the  failure  of 
the  Western  Bank  of  Scotland  and  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank, 
Faiiurain  a renewed  discredit  in  Ireland,  causing  an  in- 

sioiiaiid.  creased  action  upon  the  English  circulation,  by  the 
abstraction  in  four  weeks  of  upwards  of  two  millions  of  gold  to 
supply  the  wants  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  ; of  which  amounts 
more  than  one  million  was  sent  to  Scotland,  and  280,000/.  to 
Ireland,  between  November  5 and  12.  This  drain  was  in  its 
nature  sudden  and  irresistible,  and  acted  necessarily  in  dimi- 
nution of  the  reserve,  which  on  the  11th  had  decreased  to 
1,462,000/.,  and  the  bullion  to  6,666,000/.  The  public  became 
alarmed,  large  deposits  accumulated  in  the  Bank  of  England, 
money- dealers  having  vast  sums  lent  to  them  upon  call  were 
themselves  obliged  to  resort  to  the  Bank  of  England  for  in- 
creased supplies,  and  for  some  days  nearly  the  whole  of  the  re- 
quirements of  commerce  were  thrown  on  the  Bank.  Thus,  on 
the  12th,  it  discounted  and  advanced  to  the  amount  of 
2,373,000/.,  which  still  left  a reserve  of  581,000/. 

ThoTrea-  Such  was  the  state  of  the  Bank  of  England  accounts 
imo-  ie«*r.  j 2th — the  day  of  the  publication  of  the  fol- 

lowing letter  from  the  Treasury : 


Downing  Street,  November  12,  1857. 

Gentlemen, — Her  M.njesty’s  Government  have  observed  with  gresil 
concern  the  serious  consequences  which  have  ensued  from  the  recent 
failure  of  certjiin  joint-stock  banks  in  England  and  Scotland,  as  well 
as  of  certain  large  mercantile  firms,  chicHy  concerned  with  the  American 
trade.  The  discredit  and  distrust  which  have  resulted  from  these 
events,  and  the  withdrawal  of  a large  amount  of  the  [laper  circulation 
authorized  by  the  e.xisting  Bank  Acts,  aiqiear  to  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
uient  to  render  it  necessary  for  them  to  inform  the  directors  of  Uie 
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Bank  of  England,  that  if  they  should  be  unable,  in  the  present  emer- 
gency, to  meet  the  demands  for  discounts  and  advances  upon  approved 
securities  without  e.xceeding  the  limits  of  the  circulation  prescribed  by 
the  Act  of  1844,  the  government  will  be  prepared  to  propose  to  Par- 
liament, upon  its  meeting,  a bill  of  indemnity  for  any  excess  so  issued. 
In  order  to  prevent  this  temporary  relaxation  of  the  law  being  extended 
beyond  the  actiuil  necessities  of  the  occasion.  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
ment are  of  opinion  that  the  Bank  terms  of  discount  should  not  be 
reduced  below  their  present  rate.  Her  Miijesty’s  Government  reserve 
for  future  consideration  the  appropriation  of  any  profit  which  may 
arise  upon  issues  in  excess  of  the  statutory  amount.  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  are  fully  iinpres.sed  with  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  letter  of  the  law,  even  in  a time  of  considerable  mercantile  difficulty  ; 
but  they  believe  that,  for  the  removal  of  apprehensions  which  have 
checked  the  course  of  monetary  transactions,  such  a measure  as  is  now 
contemplated  has  become  necessary,  and  tliey  rely  upon  the  discretion 
and  prudence  of  the  directors  for  confining  the  operation  within  the 
strict  limits  of  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  We  have,  «tc., 

(Signed)  Palmerston. 

G.  C.  Lewis. 


‘ Although  the  letter  produced  a considerable  effect  in 
allaying  the  extraordinary  fear  and  alarm,  the  demand  for 
discount  and  advances  continued  to  increase  till  eiccwoi 
November  21,  when  they  reached  their  maximum  of 
21,616,OOOL  The  public  also  required  a much  larger  quantity 
of  notes  than  usual  at  that  season,  the  amount  in  their  hands 
having  risen  on  the  21st  to  21,554,000(.  Under  the  authority 
of  the  letter  from  the  Treasury  the  Bank  issued  2,000,000i.  of 
notes  in  excess  of  the  limits  of  the  circulation  prescribed  by 
the  Act  of  1844,  and  passed  securities  to  the  issue  department 
to  that  amount.  That,  however,  is  not  the  measme  of  the 
amoimt  actually  parted  with  by  the  Bank,  which  did  not  ex- 
ceed 928,OOOL,  the  remainder  of  the  2,00O,00OL  having  been 
retained  as  a reserve  of  notes  in  the  banking  department, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  also  held  407,420L  in  coin.  In  dis- 
counts and  advances,  the  sum  supplied  to  the  pubbe  between 
November  12  and  December  1 amounted  in  the  aggregate  to 
12,645,OOOL’ 

The  losses  produced  by  this  crisis  were  very  lieavy,  especially 
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from  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  merchandise.  In  July  1857, 
Full  o(  Bengal  silk  was  quoted  1 5s.  to  33s.  6d.  per  lb. ; in 
Jammry  1858,  11s.  to  24s.;  fall  28  per  cent. : China 
silk,  July  1857,  10s.  to  29s.;  January  1858,  6s.  to  7s.;  fall 
66  per  cent. : tallow  fell  from  60s.  to  50s.,  sugar  from  55s. 
to  35s.  per  cwt. ; cotton  from  7d.to  6d.;  tin  from  135s.  to 
122s.  per  cwt. ; tea,  Congou,  from  Is.  3ci!.  to  Is.  per  lb.  Taken 
generally  the  prices  of  commodities  fell  from  20  to  30  per  cent. 
Yet  with  all  this,  the  chief  failures  in  1857-58  did  not  arise  so 
much  from  the  panic  as  from  the  effect  of  a system  of  accept- 
ances and  open  credits,  or  from  trading  on  fictitious  credit,  then 
largely  prevalent.  Upon  a review  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  chief  failures,  tlie  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
stated, ‘It  is  impossible  for  your  committee  to  attribute  the 
failure  of  such  establishments  to  any  other  cause  than  to  their 
inherent  unsoundness,  the  natural  the  inevitable  result  of  their 
own  misconduct.  Thus  we  have  traced  a system  under  which 
extensive  fictitious  credits  have  been  created  by  means  of  ac- 
commodation bills,  and  open  credits,  great  facilities  for  which 
have  been  offered  by  the  practice  of  joint-stock  country  banks 
discounting  such  bills,  and  rediscounting  them  with  the  bill 
brokers  in  the  London  market,  upon  the  credit  of  the  Bank 
alone,  without  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  bills  otherwise.’ 
The  crisis  of  1857  was  not  limited  to  England  and  America. 
The  suspension  of  several  London  houses  connected  with  the 
TherrWsin  Swedish  trade,  a large  amoimt  of  whose  bills  were  in- 

the  north  of  ,,  tt,  /. 

Europe.  dorsed  by  Hamburg  firms,  coupled  with  the  effect  of 
over-speculation  and  an  undue  expansion  of  credit,  caused 
great  excitement  and  alarm  in  Hamburg ; and  so  great  was  the 
excitement  that  the  senate  obtained  a silver  loan  of  10,000,000 
marks  banco  from  Austria,  to  be  employed  in  discounting  good 
mercantile  bills.  In  Norway  and  Denmark,  the  commercial 
community  was  in  great  straits ; and  the  Norwegian  and  Danish 
Government  came  to  the  assistance  of  traders  by  contracting  a 
public  loan  for  the  very  purpose.  In  Sweden  a crisis  as  severe 
took  place,  and  to  meet  it  the  National  Bank  was  authorised 
to  borrow  abroad  12,000,000  of  ris  dollars,  to  be  apportioned 
according  to  the  wants  of  the  different  towns.  In  Prussia  a 
law  was  passed  on  November  27  abolishing  the  legal  rate  of 
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interest  fur  money  advanced  on  securities  for  a period  of  three 
months,  so  that  the  commercial  crisis  was  but  partially  felt. 
But  Holland  passed  through  the  difficult  times  without  any 
reverses,  and  so  did  Belgium.  Truly  there  is  a close  bond 
of  interest  between  the  great  centres  of  monetary  transactions. 
Observers  of  meteorological  phenomena  are  able  to  trace  the 
advance  of  a storm  from  its  first  rise  and  all  along  its  course 
as  it  sweeps  over  the  ocean,  and  so  may  we  in  commercial 
and  monetary  crises  trace  their  progress  as  they  advance  to 
London  and  Paris,  and  see  them  gathering  strength  till  they 
finally  fill  all  Europe  with  alarm  and  distress. 

On  the  assembling  of  parliament,  a bill  to  indemnify  the 
governor  and  cornpfiny  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  respect  of 
certain  issues  of  their  notes,  and  to  confirm  such  ^ 
issues,  and  to  authorize  further  i.ssues,  for  a time  to 
be  limited,  was  presented  by  Mr.  Fitzroy,  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and  Viscount  Palmerston,  and  pjissed  into  law. 
And  a committee  of  the  House  was  moved  to  inquire  into  the 
operation  of  the  Bank  Acts  of  1844  (7  & 8 Viet.  c.  32)  and  of 
the  Bank  Acts  for  Ireland  and  Scotland  of  1845  (8  & 9 Viet.  c. 
37  & 38) ; and  into  tlie  causes  of  the  recent  commercial  distress, 
and  to  investigate  how  far  it  has  been  affected  by  the  laws  for 
regulating  the  issue  of  bank  notes  payable  on  demand. 

Before  that  committee  many  witnesses  appeared,  among 
whom  were  the  governor  and  deputy-governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England.  Mr.  William  Newmarch,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  John  John 
Stuart  Mill,  5Ir.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Norman,  and  Lord 
Overstone,  each  of  whom  expressed  distinct  opinions  on  the 
working  of  the  Bank  Act.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  was  against 
any  restriction  by  law  of  the  issue  of  notes,  except  that  of  con- 
vertibility. He  thought  the  separation  of  the  two  departments 
of  the  Bank  of  England  most  prejudicial,  and  productive  of 
violent  and  frequent  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  discount,  though 
in  some  cases,  as  at  the  commencement  of  a revulsion  from  a 
state  of  over  speculation,  it  might  be  useful.  He  was  in  favour 
of  removing  the  pre.sent  restrictions  both  from  the  Bank  of 
England  and  from  all  other  hanks.  And  in  his  opinion  the 
convertibility  of  the  note  would  be  quite  as  safe  with 
Act  of  1844  as  with  it.  But  other  witnesses  express# 
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trary  opinion,  and  after  two  years’  labour,  the  committee 
reported  that  no  mischief  would  result  from  a temporary  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  state  of  things,  under  which  the  Bank 
of  England  held  the  powers  given  by  the  Act  of  1 844,  subject 
to  a notice  of  twelve  months  which  may  at  any  time  be  given 
by  the  House  of  Commons  through  the  Speaker.  Draft  reports 
were  also  proposed  by  Mr.  Spooner  and  Mr.  Cayley,  but  on 
the  motion  that  the  report  prepared  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  be  read  a second  time,  nineteen  members  of  the 
committee  voted  in  the  aflSrmative,  and  two  only  in  the  nega- 
tive, viz.  Mr.  Spooner  and  Mr.  Cayley.  The  Bank  Charter 
Acts  have  thus  been  allowed  to  remain  imdisturbed  in  the 
Statute  Book  of  the  realm  ; and  though  a few  years  after.  Her 
IMajesty’s  Government  was  once  more  under  the  necessity  of 
suspending  their  operation,  the  different  questions  connected 
with  that  legislation  have  not  been  reopened. 
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SUMMARY. 

1860—1870. 


The  conclueion  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France  opened  a new 
era  in  International  trading.  Hitherto  we  were  content  to  wait  for  liberal 
concessions  in  the  admission  of  British  produce  and  manufactures,  till 
the  evidence  of  our  own  success  and  the  inherent  advantage  of  a free 
trade  policy  should  secure  the  spontaneous  adoption  of  a liberal  legis- 
lation in  foreign  countries.  Now,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  our 
commercial  relations  with  France  we  consented  to  render  a further  step 
in  economic  reform  the  basis  of  a reciprocal  agreement.  Whatever 
importance,  however,  attaches  to  that  treaty,  and  beneficial  as  it  was, 
especially  at  a time  when  the  trade  with  the  United  States  of  America 
was  paralysed  by  their  civil  war,  its  efifects  on  British  commerce  were 
not  so  great,  as  the  opening  of  larger  markets  in  the  East,  and  the 
wonderful  development  of  many  other  branches  of  trade.  Commerce 
was  advancing  at  an  unprecedented  rate  for  many  years  when  another 
crisis  greatly  agitated  our  monetary  circles,  but  even  that  was  of  short 
duration,  and  when  another  Universal  Exhibition  was  held  in  Paris, 
Britain  was  able  to  exhibit  her  enormous  achievements  in  productive 
industry.  Since  then  circumstances  have  concurred  in  rendering 
British  commerce  more  supreme  than  ever  it  was.  Whilst  other  nations 
have  been  spending  their  ener^es  in  destructive  wars,  Britain  has  been 
enjoying  a continuous  course  of  prosperity.  And  we  close  the  period 
embraced  by  our  history,  with  British  commerce  expanded  to  a won- 
derful extent,  with  wealth  largely  increased,  and  with  every  prospect 
that  England  advancing  at  greater  and  still  more  gigantic  strides  will 
maintain  her  position  as  the  greatest  commercial  nation  in  the  World. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TREATIES  OF  COMMERCE. 

The  Budget  of  1860. — Economic  policy  of  France. — The  Emperor's 
Letter.—  Negotiations  for  a Treaty  of  Commerce. — Conclusion  of  the 
Treaty. — Reception  of  the  Treaty  in  England. — Reception  of  the  Treaty 
in  France. — More  Treaties  of  Commerce. — Commercial  Treaties  with 
Belgium,  the  Zollverein,  Italy  and  Austria. — Negotiations  with  Spain 
and  PortugaL — Results  of  the  Treaties  of  Commerce. — Reduction  of 
Tariffs. — Progress  of  Free  Trade. — Effect  of  Free  Trade  on  Shipping. — 
Local  Charges  on  Shipping. — Tax  on  Shipping  passing  Elsinore. — Effect 
of  the  Sound  Dues.— The  Stade  Dues. — Discriminating  Dues. 


Thb  budget  of  1860  was  a remarkable  one.  It  abolished 
the  paper  duty,  so  long  the  object  of  popular  animadversion ; 
it  swept  away  the  duties  on  manufactured  articles,  Thebn<i«et 
silk  manufacture  included — the  last  anchor  of  protec- 
tion ; it  removed  from  the  customs  tariff  many  hundred  articles ; ' 
it  reduced  the  wine  duties  ; it  reimposed  the  income  tax  ; and, 
above  all,  it  inaugurated  a new  treaty  of  commerce  with  France. 
Hitherto  our  trade  with  France  was  comparatively  small,  and 
France  consmned  only  small  quantities  of  British  produce  and 
manufactures.  Railways,  steam  packets,  and  telegraphs, 
brought  us  closer  to  one  another.  The  universal  exhibition 
had  shown  how  varied  were  our  respective  productions,  and 
how  useful  we  might  be  to  each  other,  yet  a custom  barrier 
kept  us  asunder.  Any  remission  made  in  this  country  of  duties 
on  French  produce,  met  with  little  or  no  response  from  our 
neighbours.  While  we  opened  our  ports,  and  left  our  manu- 
facturers and  producers  exposed  to  an  imlimited  competition, 
while  we  repealed  every  restriction  in  our  navigation  laws, 
and  threw  open  to  foreign  vessels  our  direct  and  indirect  trade, 

' In  the  British  Customs  tariff  io  1841  there  were  1,098  articles,  and  subdirision 
of  articles,  charged  with  distinct  rates.  In  1869  there  were  only  6.5,  yet  these  6.5 
produced  a revenue  of  22,435,000/.  while  the  1,298  in  1844  produced  22,647,000/. 
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our  colonial,  and  even  our  coasting  trade,  France  persisted  in 
a policy  of  prohibitions ; she  adhered  to  the  old  principles  of 
protection ; she  excluded  from  her  markets  our  chief  manu- 
factures ; and,  at  the  very  time  when  she  was  reaping  the 
fruits  of  a policy  of  freedom,  which  she  did  not  understand, 
her  parliament  and  her  press  were  casting  upon  us  the  severest 
invectives  and  the  most  wanton  abuse. 

The  economic  policy  of  France  had  long  been  of  a most 
erroneous  character.  Her  manufacturers  and  her  miners 
Economic  entrenched  themselves  behind  a wall  of  protection  and 

policy  of  • t • ^ 

prohibitions,  Colbert,  wise  reformer  though  we  ac- 
knowledge  him  to  have  been,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  tariff 
nearly  as  entangled  as  he  found  it.  Turgot,  who  abolished  the 
exclusive  rightsof  corporationsand established  internal  free  trade 
in  com,  was  not  suflSciently  long  in  power  to  effect  any  sub- 
stantial and  permanent  reform  in  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
country.  And  when,  after  the  close  of  the  American  war,  Lord 
Auckland  and  M.  de  Rayneval  concluded  the  famous  treaty  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  which  so  distinguished  the  ministry 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  French  manufacturers  rose  up  in  arms,  and 
the  common  cry  of  ‘ Treason  ’ echoed  from  every  manufactiuing 
district.  By  the  war  which  followed  the  French  Revolution, 
all  treaties  were,  of  course,  cancelled.  Other  principles 
governed  the  coimsels  of  the  constituent  assembly  and  of  the 
convention  than  goodwill  towards  England  or  sound  commer- 
cial legislation  for  France  herself ; and  though  at  the  restora- 
tion an  attempt  was  made  to  remove  some  prohibitions,  the 
manufacturers  offered  a successful  resistance  to  all  reforms, 
and  nothing  could  he  done.  Their  pretensions  were  very  high. 
It  was  not  as  a concession  but  as  a right  that  they  claimed  to 
have  an  exclusive  control  of  the  markets  in  France ; and  with  a 
weak  government  they  had  no  diflSculty  in  obtaining  the  tariff 
of  1826,  by  which  the  crowning  point  of  the  protective  system 
was  reached.  The  revolution  of  1830  had  no  effect  on  the 
economic  policy  of  the  country,  notwithstanding  some  slender 
efforts  in  that  direction  made  by  Thiers  and  Duch&tel : and  for 
nearly  thirty  years  France  was  allowed  to  continue  undisturbed 
under  the  soothing  but  destructive  policy  of  protection. 

Excepting  some  isolated  reforms,  it  was  not  till  1856  that 
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the  first  announcement  appeared  in  the  ‘ Moniteur  ’ that  the 
moment  had  arrived  when  the  customs  prohibi-  Poucyoftha 

• • ^ 111  • 1 Kmperor  of 

tiona  might  safely  be  replaced  by  protective  duties,  th©  Krooch. 
and  when  a serious  inquiry  should  be  instituted  into  the  whole 
qtiestion.  This  was  followed  by  the  lowering  of  the  duties  on 
machinery,  the  withdrawal  of  prohibitions  from  many  articles 
of  import,  and  the  imposition  of  duties  in  their  stead.  In 
1857  the  greater  portion  of  the  export  duties  was  abolished. 
On  January  15,  1860,  however,  a letter  was  published  from  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  addressed  to  the  minister  of  state,  which 
foreshadowed  the  adoption  of  a more  liberal  commercial  legis- 
lation. ‘ For  a long  time  past,’  said  his  majesty,  ‘ the  tnith 
has  been  established  that  we  must  multiply  the  means  of  ex- 
change to  render  commerce  prosperous;  that  without  com- 
petition industry  remains  stationary,  and  prices  remain  too 
high  to  stimulate  consmnption ; and  that  without  a pros- 
perous industry,  which  increases  capital,  agriculture  itself 
remains  in  its  infancy.’  And  what  was  to  be  done  ? ‘ Abolish 

the  duties  on  cotton  and  wool,  reduce  the  duties  on  sugar  and 
coffee,  improve  the  means  of  communication,  diminish  the 
duties  on  canal,  and  thus  lighten  the  means  of  transport,  grant 
loans  for  agriculture  and  industry,  do  away  with  all  prohibitions, 
and  enter  into  treaties  of  commerce.’  This  was  the  Emperor’s 
programme ; and  since,  with  an  absolute  government  as  his 
was  at  that  time,  to  will  was  to  do,  he  applied  himself  imme- 
diately to  carry  his  policy  into  effect. 

On  December  2,  1859,  Earl  Cowley,  the  British  ambassador 
in  Paris,  communicated  to  Lord  John  Kussell  that  confidential 
correspondence  had  been  going  on  for  some  time  x«Kotiatioiu 
between  Mr.  Cobden  and  M.  Rouher,  with  a view  to  oi  commerce, 
the  suppression  of  the  prohibitive  system  of  commerce  which 
had  so  long  prevailed  in  France  with  respect  to  certain  ar- 
ticles of  British  industry ; a modification  of  the  tariff  respecting 
certain  other  articles;  and  the  admission  into  the  United 
Kingdom  of  various  articles  of  French  manufacture  free  of 
duty;  that  Mr.  Cobden  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  might  not  be  unwilling  to  conclude  a 
commercial  treaty  with  the  French  government ; that  in. 
formal  negotiations  had  already  l>een  initiated  by  the  Em- 
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peror,  but  that,  before  submitting  any  proposal  to  the  coimcil 
of  ministers,  he  desired  to  know  the  views  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government.  In  answer  to  this  communication  Lord  John 
Russell  wrote  to  Earl  Cowley  that  Mr.  Cobden  and  himself 
were  formally  appointed  plenipotentiaries  to  negotiate  such  a 
treaty.  And  in  doing  so,  Ijord  John  Russell  stated  that  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  were  of  opinion  that  although  the 
activity  of  trade  and  the  constant  demand  for  labour  in  this 
country  were  such  as  to  leave  no  pressing  necessity  for 
opportunities  of  extension,  yet  the  enlargement  of  commercial 
relations,  always  in  itself  desirable,  ought  to  bo  more  pecu- 
liarly an  object  of  desire  in  the  case  of  two  countries  prepared 
for  such  intercourse,  like  France  and  Great  Britain,  by  local 
proximity,  combined  with  considerable  diversities  of  climate, 
productions,  and  industry;  that,  over  and  above  these  con- 
siderations, Her  Majesty’s  Government  attached  a high  social 
and  political  value  to  the  conclusion  of  a commercial  treaty 
with  France ; that  its  general  tendency  would  be  to  lay  broad 
and  deep  foundations  in  common  interests,  and  in  friendly  in- 
tercourse, for  the  confirmation  of  the  amicable  relations  that  so 
happily  existed  between  the'two  coimtries  ; and  that  while  thus 
making  a provision  for  the  future,  which  would  progressively 
become  more  and  more  solid  and  efiScacious,  its  significance  at 
a time  when  the  condition  of  some  parts  of  the  Continent  was 
critical  would  be  at  once  imderstood,  and  would  powerfully 
reassure  the  public  mind  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe. 

In  a very  short  time  the  treaty  was  concluded,  and  on 
January  23,  1860,  it  was  signed  by  Earl  Cowley  and  Richard 
cnnciMioo  Cobden  for  England,  and  by  MM.  V.  Baroche  and 
treaty.  F.  Rouher  for  France.  The  principal  conditions  of 
the  treaty  were  that  France  should  remove  all  prohibitions 
from  her  tariff,  and  reduce  the  duties  on  a number  of  articles 
of  British  produce  and  manufacture  imported  into  France  to  a 
maximum  rate  of  30  per  cent,  cul  valorem,  at  once,  and  of  25 
per  cent,  by  October  1,  1864,  such  duties  to  be  converted  into 
specific  duties  by  a supplementary  convention.  That  England 
should  alx)lish  the  duty  on  a number  of  articles  the  produc- 
tion and  manufacture  of  France,  and  should  reduce  the  duties 
on  wine  and  foreign  spirits,  and  that  both  parties  should 
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engage  not  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  coals.  The  treaty  was 
to  last  for  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  ratification,  February 
4,  1860. 

To  the  conclusion  of  such  a treaty  grave  objections  were 
urged.  Many  there  were  in  this  country  who  doubted  the 
expediency  of  entering  into  any  treaty  on  matters  Reception  ot 
affecting  internal  legislation.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  *“ 

brought  forward  his  measures  of  commercial  reform  he  acted 
independently  and  sought  for  no  equivalent  from  any  country. 
And  why  should  France  demand  concessions  from  us  now  for 
the  minimum  of  freedom  she  was  about  to  introduce  into  her 
tariff?  What,  moreover,  if  for  financial  or  other  causes 
England  or  France  might  see  reason  in  a few  years  to  alter 
the  customs  duties?  The  condition,  too,  of  binding  oneself 
not  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  coal  was  harsh  though 
there  might  not  be  the  slightest  probability  of  this  country 
ever  again  resorting  to  such  a policy.  On  the  other  band,  it 
was  admitted  that  it  was  an  immense  advantage  to  this  country 
to  procure  by  any  means  the  opening  of  the  French  market 
to  British  produce  and  manufacture.  If  the  reduction  of 
duties  contemplated  by  the  treaty  was  not  so  great  as  might 
have  been  wished,  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  if  France 
fairly  entered  into  a free-trade  policy  she  would  see  it  her 
interest  to  proceed  further  and  further  in  the  way  of  freedom. 

To  France  the  treaty  opened  a future  full  of  promise,  and 
we  need  not  wonder  if  the  reporters  on  the  same  to  the 
emperor  gave  utterance  to  the  brightest  anticipa-  Reception  of 
tions.*  Nor  must  we  limit  the  effect  of  the  French 
treaty  to  the  relations  of  France  and  England.  Wliatever 
advantage  was  granted  by  France  to  England,  other  coimtries 

* A Doe  yeux,  et  les  modifirations  du  tarif  anglais,  et  la  r^forme  de  noire  l^gia 
lation  duuaniire,  convergent  aa  mSmo  but,  pr^puront  k un  ^gal  degri  de  nuuveaux 
^Uments  de  proepirit^  publique  pour  les  deux  pays.  Cette  lutte  pacifique  n'uni&- 
nera  ni  victoires  ni  difaites,  mais  produira  de  louablea  Emulations,  des  enscigne- 
ments  mutuols,  des  perfectionnements  riciproques.  luspirEes  par  les  sentiments  de 
justice  et  de  bionvcillance  mutuelle  qui  animeut  les  Gouvernements  respectif's,  ces 
conventions  assuteront  le  rEglement  Equitable  et  le  dEveloppement  des  relations  eutre 
les  deux  Ktats  et  consolideront  I’allianre  des  deux  peuples. 

Le  commerce,  qui  scion  le  langagc  de  Mothen  ' tend  i fairs  dee  productions  da 
chaque  partie  du  globe  nne  propriEtE  commune  k tons  les  peoples,  qui  a fait  de 
I'Europe  une  grande  famille,  et  qui,  a cotE  des  passions  qui  divisent  les  princes,  a 
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were  sure  to  participate  under  the  usual  clauses  of  the  ordi- 
nary treaties  of  commerce  enabling  them  to  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  the  most  favoimed  nations.  Besides  this,  treaties 
were  concluded  between  France  and  the  principal  countries 
of  Europe,  especially  with  Belgium  on  May  1,  1861,  with  the 
Zollverein  on  August  2,  1862,  with  Italy  in  1863,  with  Switzer- 
and  in  1864 ; so  that  the  tariffs  of  most  states  were  lowered 
in  terms  of  the  original  treaty.  And  it  was  something  to 
have  established  that  treaties  of  commerce  are  no  longer  to 
be  negotiated  with  a view  to  secure  any  special  advantage 
for  oTirselves  to  the  injury  of  any  other  states,  but  to  pro- 
vide for  the  extension  of  commercial  freedom  all  over  the 
world. 

The  treaty  of  commerce  with  France  doubtless  inaugurated 
a new  era  in  the  commercial  policy  of  many  Continental  states. 
More  and  with  great  felicity  of  language  Mr.  Gladstone  ex- 

commerL-e.  patiated  on  its  advantages  when  he  said : ‘ There 
were  times,  now  long  gone  by,  when  sovereigns  made  progreas 
through  the  land,  and  when  at  the  proclamation  of  their  heralds 
they  caused  to  be  scattered  heaps  of  coin  among  the  people 

plac^  In  contre-poidi  dea  beeoins  mutnels  et  de«  intirits  T^iproqnes,'  poursairm, 
libre  dVntravea  surann^,  ion  oravre  de  diTeloppement  «t  de  ficondatioD  de  !• 
richesse  des  deoz  nations. 

L'industrie  dpvra  sans  donte  rsnooTeler  sur  qnelqnes  points  nn  ontillage  arri^ri 
remplacpr  les  ro^canismes  inoimplets  et  rechereher  par  de  s^rieux  efforts  la  possi- 
bility de  produire  yconomiquement ; mais  le  succis  r6compenspra  lai^emont  de  tels 
sacrifices,  et  la  production  fran^ise  sortira  plus  rigooreuae  et  plus  florissante  de  cos 
yprenree  salntaires, 

Toutes  cos  prospyritys  profiteront  diroctement  a cos  populations  nombreuses  dont 
Vofre  Miy'esty  a ytudiy  avec  tant  d'aidenr  les  intyryts  et  les  besoins,  et  qu’ello  on- 
vironne  de  ses  constantes  soUicitndee.  EUIes  so  tradniront  pour  I'ouTrier  en  aliygc- 
ment  dans  les  fatigues  de  sa  ticho,  en  rygularity  sinon  en  yiyration  de  son  salaire 
en  diminution  de  prix  pour  tous  les  objets  qu’il  consomme  et  que  son  travail  doit 
procurer  i sa  faraille. 

La  constitution  yconomiqne  du  pays,  grlce  au  dyreloppement  des  forces  inani- 
myes,  sera  moins  troubiye  que  dans  le  pussy  par  cotte  sorte  do  dydassement  do 
population  que  l'industrie  opire  au  pryjudico  de  ragriculturo,  et  I'yquilibro  violcm- 
ment  rompn  depuis  quelques  annyes  tendra  k se  rytablir. 

En  myme  temps  Votre  Majesty  fera  exycuter  les  traraux  nycessairesA  la  force  et 
a la  prospyrity  d’un  grand  £tat,  et  arant  peu  ses  tymoignages  de  reconnaissance, 
qui  de  tous  nos  grands  ports  de  mer,  de  nos  provinces  vinicoles,  dn  seln  des  indus- 
tries de  Lynn,  de  Suint-Elienne  et  d'autres  grandes  citAs  manufacturiyres,  sont 
arrivys  au  pied  du  Irons,  ne  rencontreront  dans  le  pays  Aclairy  sur  ses  veritables 
intyryts,  parmi  Ics  chefs  d’industrie  resolus  a la  lutte,  ni  rysislance,  ni  refus 
d'adhesion. 
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who  thronged  upon  their  steps.  That  may  have  been  a goodly 
spectacle,  but  it  is  also  a goodly  spectacle,  and  one  adapted 
to  the  altered  spirit  and  circumstances  of  our  times,  when  our 
sovereign  is  enabled  through  the  wisdom  of  her  great  council 
assembled  in  parliament  aroimd  her  again  to  scatter  blessings 
among  her  subjects  by  means  of  wise  and  prudent  laws,  of 
laws  which  do  not  sap  in  any  respect  the  foundations  of  duty  or 
of  manhood,  but  which  strike  away  the  shackles  from  the  arms 
of  industry,  which  give  new  incentives  and  new  rewards  to 
toil,  and  which  win  more  and  more  for  the  throne  and  for 
the  institutions  of  the  country  the  gratitude,  the  confidence,  and 
the  love  of  a imited  people.’ 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  French  Treaty  negotiations 
were  opened  with  other  countries  to  the  same  effect.  Belgium 
was  for  a considerable  time  the  very  stronghold  of  Commercial 

. . ^ , treaty  with 

protection,  and  m 1844  a tanfif  was  established  there,  Beigiam. 
which  imposed  a complicated  scale  of  differential  duties,  varying 
according  to  the  origin  and  mode  of  transport  of  each  article. 
And  to  make  the  confusion  still  greater,  she  concluded  com- 
mercial treaties  with  several  nations,  establishing  differential 
duties  of  the  most  complicated  character.  In  1849  the  first 
reform  was  introduced  in  the  tariff  by  repealing  the  greater 
number  of  export  duties,  and  establishing  freedom  of  transit. 
In  1850  moderate  fixed  duties  were  substituted  for  the  sliding 
scale  on  com.  In  1852  certain  preferential  duties  were 
abolished,  and  in  1853  all  the  remaining  export  duties  were 
repealed.  A project  of  tariff  reform  was  brought  in  by  the 
Government  in  1854,  but  it  was  lost  in  consequence  of  a change 
of  ministry.  In  1856  all  the  differential  duties  were  abolished, 
and  in  1857  the  raw  materials  were  allowed  to  be  imported 
duty  free.  Since,  however,  by  the  treaty  of  commerce  con- 
cluded in  1861  between  Belgium  and  France,  considerable 
reductions  were  made  in  the  Belgian  tariff  in  favour  of 
France,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  found  it  necessary,  in  1862, 
to  conclude  a similar  treaty,  by  which  the  regulations  estab- 
lished for  goods  imported  from  France  into  Belgium  were 
applied  to  similar  goods  imported  from  Great  Britain  and  its 
possessions  ; each  of  the  two  powers  engaged  to  extend  to  the 
other  any  favour  or  privilege,  or  reduction  in  the  tariff 
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of  dutieu  of  importation  or  exportation,  on  articles  mentioned 
or  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  which  either  of  them  might 
grant  to  any  third  power,  and  agreed  that  neither  should 
establish  against  the  other  any  duty  or  prohibition  of  importa- 
tion or  exportation,  which  should  not,  at  the  same  time,  be 
applicable  to  all  other  nations.  This  treaty  was  to  continue  in 
force  for  ten  years,  dating  the  tenth  day  after  the  exchange  of 
ratifications. 

With  the  Zollverein  a treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded  on 
May  30,  1865,  by  which  among  other  things  it  was  stipulated 
Commcrrui  favour,  privilege,  or  reduction  in  the  tariff 

thSuvit**  of  duties  of  importation  or  expoitation  which  either 
of  the  contracting  parties  may  concede  to  any  third 
power,  should  be  extended  immediately  and  imconditionally  to 
the  other  ; and  that  no  prohibition  of  importation  or  exportation 
should  be  established  by  either  of  them  against  the  other  which 
should  not  at  the  same  time  be  applicable  to  all  other  nations, 
and  the  contracting  parties  further  engaged  not  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  coal,  and  to  levy  no  duty  upon  such  exportation. 

With  Italy  a treaty  of  commerce  w£is  concluded  on  August 
commereui  6,  1863,  ratified  October  29,  containing  similar  con- 

tnuty  with  ’ ’ . 

itaiy.  ditions  of  reciprocity. 

And  with  Austria  a treaty  was  concluded  on  December  16, 
1865,  providing  that  the  Austrian  customs  tariff  should  be  so 
commerciwi  regulated  that  the  duty  to  be  levied  upon  articles, 

treaty  with  ® , 

Auatria.  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty,  upon  their  importation  into  the  Austrian 
States,  should,  from  January  1,  1867,  not  exceed  25  per  cent, 
of  the  value,  with  the  addition  of  the  cost  of  transport,  in- 
surance, and  commission,  necessary  for  the  importation  into 
Austria  as  far  as  the  Austrian  customs  frontiers.  And  that 
from  and  after  January  1,  1870,  the  maximum  of  these  duties 
should  not  exceed  20  per  cent,  of  the  value  with  the  additions 
above  defined.  On  December  30,  1869,  another  convention  of 
commerce  was  concluded  vrith  Austria  by  which  she  engaged 
that  during  the  continuance  of  the  convention  British  produce 
and  manufactures  should  be  admitted  into  Austria  at  tbe  rates 
specified  in  the  tariff  annexed  to  the  treaty. 

Negotiations  were  also  opened  with  Spain  and  Portugal  for 
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the  conclusion  of  similar  treaties  of  commerce  with  them,  and 
it  was  the  more  needful  to  procure  thereby  a revi-  Nep,tu. 
sion  of  their  tarififs,  since  these  countries  were,  in  con- 
sequence  of  their  treaties  of  commerce  with  France, 
practically  charging  differential  duties  on  British  goods. 
But  they  consented  to  lower  their  duties  on  British  goods 
only  on  condition  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  consenting  to 
lower  the  duty  on  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wine  above  26  de- 
grees of  strength  to  one  shilling  per  gallon.  This  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  refused  to  do  lest  it  should  injure  the  revenue  in 
spirits,  and  consequently  further  negotiations  were  suspended. 

Ought  the  policy  initiated  by  the  treaty  of  commerce  with 
France  be  adhered  to,  or  should  we  now  retium  to  a policy  of 
inaction  trusting  that  sooner  or  later  every  enlight- 
ened  country  will  adopt  a liberal  policy  ? This  is  ^ 
a question  of  grave  importance,  which  remains  yet  to 
be  solved  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  By  the  treaties  of 
commerce  it  should  be  observed  Great  Britain  has  not  swerved 
one  iota  from  the  principles  of  commercial  freedom.  On  our 
side  we  abandoned  for  ever  certain  duties.  On  the  foreign 
side  there  was  nothing  but  relaxations.  Only  we  have  no 
other  equivalents  to  offer  unless  we  are  disposed  to  relinquish 
all  customs  and  excise  duties  which  would  enable  us  to  obtain 
concessions  from  Spain  and  Portugal  in  return  for  the  abolition 
of  the  wine  duties,  from  Prussia  for  the  abolition  of  spirit 
duties,  and  from  the  United  States  for  the  abolition  of  the 
tobacco  duties.  Whatever  may  be  yet  reserved  for  the  future, 
there  is  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  large  expansion  of  trade 
with  France,  especially  at  a time  when  the  insurrection  in  the 
United  States  of  America  inflicted  so  much  injury  on  British 
commerce.  Nor  can  a better  proof  be  given  of  the  benefit  of 
a free  commercial  intercourse  with  our  nearest  neighbour  than 
the  fact  that  our  total  trade  with  France  increased  from 
26,432, OOOf.  in  1859  to  59,590,000i.  in  1870,  being  at  the  rate 
of  125  per  cent,  in  eleven  years. 

But  the  best  recommendation  of  the  French  treaty  is  the 
stimulus  it  has  afforded  to  the  improvement  of  the  tariff  in  the 
principal  countries,  as  may  well  be  seen  from  the  Rejortiom 
following  examples  as  regards  cotton,  woollen,  and 
worstetl  manufactures: 
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Cotton  Manufacturet,  IHrce  Good*. 


Coantrka 

Lowest  and  Highest  It*te«  of  Import  Doties  per  cwt. 

PcrOTTltAgO  (rf 

1860 

1870 

Dccreese 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

$. 

d. 

£ 

i. 

d 

£ 

d. 

per  cent. 

Rumia 

7 

11 

9 

— 

5 

10 

4 

— 

27 

to  22 

Zollvepein 

7 

12 

6 

— 

1 

10 

6 to 

4 

11 

5 

80 

40 

Belgium  . 

3 

8 

4 

to  7 

18 

6 

0 

1 

4 

0 

7 

3 

11 

76 

Spain 

6 

3 

6 

37 

1 

11 

5 

9 

3 

9 

3 

6 

11 

76 

Italy 

1 

15 

2 

3 

10 

5 

1 

0 

4 

2 

7 

0 

42 

83 

Austria  . 

4 

6 

4 

10 

13 

4 

1 

12 

6 

4 

11 

6 

62 

67 

Woollen  and  Wonted. 

Russia 

8 

13 

5 

34 

13 

7 

5 

18 

3 

28 

3 

6 

31 

19 

Zollverein 

3 

0 

11 

7 

12 

6 

1 

10 

6 

3 

16 

4 

60 

50 

Belgium  . 

3 

18 

0 

9 

2 

ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
or  6.68  per  cent. 

35  increase  to 
42  decrease. 

Spain 

2 

18 

5 

22 

17 

4 

3 

1 

0 

17 

16 

4 increase  to 
23  decrenso. 

Italy 

2 

6 

9 

7 

0 

3 

1 

12 

6 

3 

5 

0 

30  to  50  deer. 

Austria  . 

5 

6 

8 

10 

13 

4 

1 

16 

7 

6 

1 

7 

65  to  62  deer. 

Whatever  objections,  therefore,  might  have  been  urged 
against  obtaining  concessions  by  treaties,  it  cannot  be  denied 
Proprow  of  results  of  them  have  been  highly  satisfactory. 

froetr»do.  Compare  the  tariffs  of  most  states  of  Europe  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  reforms  introduced  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  with  those  in  force  at  present,  and  we  realize  the 
force  of  the  observation  that  at  no  former  period  has  any  system 
of  policy  been  so  generally  and  speedily  adopted  as  the  system  of 
free  trade.  ‘ A century  has  not  elapsed  since  it  was  first  thought, 
or  rather  hinted  at  as  an  abstract  theory.  Fifty  years  have  not 
elapsed  since  it  was  first  seriously  and  generally  discussed  as  a 
question  of  practical  policy ; twenty  years  have  not  elapsed 
since  the  necessity  of  framing  our  whole  commercial  policy  on 
it  was  recognised,  and  already  it  has  become  more  or  less  ac- 
knowledged as  the  only  policy  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  It 
is  pretty  clear,  therefore,  that  its  roots  are  implanted  in  human 
nature  and  in  the  natural  laws  of  society  ; and  from  it  there 
can  be  no  retrograde  movement  to  protection  and  prohibition 
without  ruin  and  destruction.  Wise  statesmen  should  study 
not  only  how  they  can  most  easily  and  most  speedily  carry 
out  completely  the  principles  of  this  policy,  and  they  ought 
carefully  to  eschew  every  act  contrary  to  them.’ 

In  connection  with  the  treaties  of  commerce,  we  may  ad- 
vantageously advert  to  the  removal  of  other  restrictions  to 
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trade  and  navigation  which  became  the  subject  of  diplo- 
matic negotiation  and  settlement.  The  abolition  of  the  navi- 
gation laws  and  the  opening  of  the  coasting  trade  to  EScctof  tree 
the  unrestricted  competition  of  all  nations  rendered  ihipping. 
British  shipowners  more  than  ever  interested  in  the  removal  of 
many  burdens  which  were  pressing  on  shipping  property  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  The  provisions  of  the  Passengers  Act, 
the  liabilities  imposed  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  the 
burden  of  passing  tolls,  and  the  unequal  and  onerous  charges 
for  lighthouses  and  pilotage  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, accompanied  by  the  want  of  reciprocity  on  the  part  of 
foreign  coimtries  in  imposing  differential  duties,  and  shutting 
up  their  colonial  and  coasting  trade,  placed  British  shipowners 
in  a position  of  disadvantage  in  relation  to  shipowners  of 
foreign  countries,  and  they  reasonably  demanded  a full  and 
impartial  inquiry. 

The  local  charges  on  shipping  were  of  a very  varied  cha- 
racter and  were  levied  in  the  ports  and  harbours  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  In  many  cases  the  right  to  levy  these  Local 
charges  either  depended  on  local  acts,  or  if  claimed  ahipping. 
originally  on  a common  law  title,  that  title  had  been  confirmed 
by  local  act,  but  in  very  many  cases  the  title  depended  on 
common  law  entirely.  The  charges  consisted  of  petty  cus- 
toms, or  charges  levied  in  respect  of  anchorage,  keelage,  or 
charges  levied  on  goods  in  the  nature  of  cranage,  lastage, 
wharfage,  or  other  kindred  dues.  In  some  cases  these  vexa- 
tious imports  were  especially  oppressive,  since,  whilst  British 
ships  were  exposed  to  all  the  annoyance,  foreign  ships  were  in 
many  cases  exempt  under  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  clauses.*  An 
inquiry  having  been  instituted  on  the  subject  by  a Royal  com- 
mission in  1 854  the  report  recommended  that  a single  body  of 
conservators  be  constituted  for  each  public  harbour,  that  all  dues 
both  on  ships  and  on  goods  levied  within  its  limits  be  trans- 
ferred to  such  conservators,  that  the  tariffs  be  revised,  that 
all  exclusive  privileges  within  public  harbours  be  abolished, 
that  the  passing  tolls  be  abolished,  and  that  all  payments  from 
the  public  funds  under  the  Reciprocity  Treaties  should  cease. 


• 69  Geo.  m.  c.  64  ; 1 & 2 Viet.  c.  113 ; and  14  & 16  Viet.  c.  47. 
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And  accordingly  an  act^  was  passed  which  abolished  such  pass- 
ing tolls  and  liberated  British  ships  from  many  of  the  most 
oppressive  charges,  especially  those  in  return  for  which  no 
benefit  was  received. 

Burdens,  however,  of  a similar  cliaracter  existed  abroad 
which  demanded  the  intervention  of  diplomacy.  For  many 
imponti  on  centuries  the  crown  of  Denmark  assmned  the  right  to 
brtwSiTthe*  ships  and  merchandise  passing  between 

•n”tho*  German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  duties 

equivalent  to  the  same  on  goods  passing  overland 
between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic.  When  and  how  this 
right  originated  it  is  not  easy  to  find  out ; but,  whether  by  the 
law  of  might  or  of  right,  the  Danes,  who  were  proprietors 
of  both  sides  of  the  channel,  did  levy  such  duties,  and 
ships  passing  the  Sound  had  no  choice  but  to  pay.  The 
first  treaty  in  which  the  right  of  Denmark  to  levy  these  dues 
was  assumed  or  acknowledged  was  the  treaty  of  Spire,  con- 
cluded with  Holland  in  1544,  in  which  a distinction  was  intro- 
duced between  privileged  and  imprivileged  nations.  Unprivi- 
leged nations,  such  as  England,  France,  Portugal,  and  Russia, 
had  to  pay  dues  amounting  to  about  one  per  cent,  ad  valorem,. 
Privileged  nations  had  to  pay  only  nominal  duties.  Other 
treaties  followed,  and  in  1814  the  Sound  dues  were  recognised 
throughout  Europe.  The  congress  of  Vienna  did  not  inter- 
fere with  them,  and  in  1841  England  concluded  a treaty  with 
Denmark,  which  established  a regular  tariff  on  the  subject,  based 
on  that  of  Christianople  of  1645. 

But,  whether  politically  recognised  or  not,  such  dues  were  a 
great  burden  on  navigation  and  a heavy  charge  on  British 
injurioo*  shipping.  The  detention  of  vessels  at  Elsinore  was  a 

efltertndhe  , , 

Bottnu  auM.  fertile  source  of  mischief.  No  one  could  see,  as  far 
as  the  cargoes  were  concerned,  what  good  it  did  to  anyone. 
And  the  obstruction  was  ill  consented  to  by  the  states  inte- 
rested in  the  navigation  of  the  Sound.  Such  being  the 
case,  the  United  States,  though  unwilling  to  recognise  the 
right  of  Denmark,  were  the  first  to  make  a proposition  to 
pay  to  Denmark  a fair  indemnity  for  the  abolition  of  the  dues. 


‘ 24  & 2.5  Viet.  e.  47. 
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upon  the  supposition  that  they  had  been  levied  for  lij^hts 
and  other  purposes  essential  to  navigation.  And  under 
these  circumstances  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  appointed  on  the  subject.  Denmark,  having  meanwhile 
offered  to  accept,  at  once,  a stun  representing  the  capital  value 
of  the  payments  annually  made  on  account  of  Sound  dues, 
the  committee  reported  that  such  proposal  should  become 
the  foundation  of  a final  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
question.  And  accordingly,  negotiations  were  opened,  which 
resulted  in  the  conclusion  of  a treaty,  dated  March  14,  1857, 
the  principal  stipulations  of  which  were  as  follows : 1 . That 
no  more  duties  should  be  imposed,  nor  any  charge  whatever 
made,  either  in  regard  to  vessel  or  cargo,  upon  ships  sailing 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Baltic,  or  vice  vers&,  in  passing 
through  the  Belts  or  the  Sound ; 2.  That  Denmark  should  pre- 
serve and  maintain  in  the  best  style  all  the  lights  and  light- 
houses actually  existing,  either  at  the  entrance  or  into  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  harbour,  roads,  rivers,  or  canals,  or  along  her 
coasts,  as  well  as  the  buoys,  beacons,  and  sea-marks  actually 
existing,  and  serving  to  facilitate  navigation  in  the  Kattegat, 
the  Sound,  and  the  Belts  ; superintend  the  service  of  pilotage ; 
permit,  without  any  restriction,  any  private  individual,  Dane  or 
foreigner,  to  establish  and  to  station  in  the  Soiind  or  in  the  Belts 
freely,  and  on  the  same  conditions,  tugs  serving  exclusively  for 
the  towing  of  vessels  ; extend  to  all  the  roads  or  canals  which 
connect  the  North  Sea  and  the  Elbe  with  the  Baltic  the 
exemption  from  dues  which  was  accorded  in  some  of  those 
lines  of  communication  to  the  national  or  foreign  goods; 
reduce  the  duties  on  all  the  said  roads  or  canals  to  a uniform 
rate ; and  3.  That  the  different  powers  interested  should  pay  to 
the  King  of  Denmark,  as  compensation  for  the  sacrifices  im- 
posed upon  him,  the  sum  of  30,476,000  rigsdollars,  of  which 
16,126,855  rigsdollars,  equivalent  to  1,125,206/.  fell  upon 
Great  Britain. 

Of  a similar  character  to  the  Sound  dues  were  the  Stade 
dues,  levied  by  Hanover  on  merchandise  and  shipping  ascend- 
ing the  river  Elbe.  About  40  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe  and  23  miles  from  Hamburg,  just  at  the 
confluence  of  the  river  and  the  smaller  stream  of  the  Schwinge, 
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is  the  little  town  of  Stade,  and  at  this  point  every  ship  of 
every  country,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Hamburg  and 
Hanover,  was  called  upon  to  interrupt  her  voyage,  and  was 
compelled  to  exhibit  her  papers  to  the  Hanoverian  func- 
tionary. On  her  arrival  at  Hamburg  a Hanoverian  commis- 
sioner made  bis  appearance  and  proceeded  to  charge  duty 
on  the  goods  forming  the  cargo,  and  not  until  all  demands 
were  satisfied  was  the  ship  permitted  to  break  bulk,  and  the 
cargo  allowed  to  be  discharged.  The  history  of  this  toll  is  an 
interesting  one.  The  toll  seems  to  have  originated  in  1308 
in  a grant  by  Conrad  II.,  German  emperor,  to  the  then  arch- 
bishop of  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  to  ensure  the  safety  of  his 
soul ; the  archbishop  being  permitted  to  levy  telonium,  or 
custom,  in  a market  place  called  Stade.  At  first  it  was  but 
a market  toll,  but  afterwards  it  was  converted  into  a passage 
duty.  The  archbishopric  of  Bremen  having  been  secularised, 
the  toll  was  transferred  to  Sweden  at  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
in  satisfaction  for  all  her  expenses  in  connection  with  the 
Thirty  Years’  War.  Subsequently,  Denmark  conquered  the 
duchies  of  Bremen  and  Wisden  from  Sweden,  and  she  levied 
the  tolls.  In  1715,  George  I.  purchased  the  toll  for  300,000 
dollars,  and  in  1819  he  formally  ceded  the  same  to  Han- 
over. Whatever  right,  therefore,  the  King  of  Sweden  had 
legally  acquired  over  the  Stade  dues,  was  legally  transferred 
to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  as  Elector  of  Brunswick  Luneburg. 
And  thus  it  stood  when,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815, 
it  was  decided  that  the  navigation  of  all  navigable  rivers 
should  be  free.‘  But  Hanover  asserted  that  this  was  a maritime 
and  not  a river  tax,  and  so  it  escaped.  In  1842  a committee 

* Le«  Punwinces  dont  les  Fuu  sont  s^par&s  ou  traren^s  par  nne  mime  riviere 
narigRble  s'engagent  a r%Ier  d’un  eomman  accotd  tout  ce  qui  a rapport  & la  nari- 
gntion  da  cetta  riviire.  Ellea  nommaront  i cat  effet  daa  commiasoirea  qni  aa  i4> 
uniront  au  pins  tard  aiz  moia  apria  la  fin  da  congr^,  at  qui  prendroot  poor  baaes 
da  Irura  travaux  lee  principea. 

109.  La  Darigation  dana  toot  la  conra  dea  rivierea  indiqu^  dana  rarticle  pr^ 
c^ant,  da  poiat  chacuna  d'elloa  devicnt  narigabla  joaqu’i  aoo  cmboachore,  aera 
entiirement  libra  at  na  pourra  sous  la  rapport  da  commerce  ilre  interdita  a per- 
eonne,  bien  entanda  qaa  Too  aa  confonnera  aox  r^glcmenta  ralatifa  i la  police  da 
cattc  nHTigation,  leaquels  aaront  con(pis  d'ane  mani^ra  aniforme  pour  tous  at  aussi 
farorablea  quo  possible  aa  commerce  de  toataa  les  nations. 

110.  La  ayat^me  qui  sera  ^tabli  tant  pour  la  perception  dea  droits  que  pour  le 
maintain  da  la  police,  aatsnt  qua  faira  aa  pourra,  aera  le  mime  pour  tout  le  coura  da 
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of  mediation  was  proposed  between  Hanover  on  the  ono  side, 
and  Hamburg  and  Denmark  on  the  other;  and  in  1844  a 
treaty  was  concluded  by  which  the  dues  were  recognised  by 
England,  at  least  for  a limited  period.  Nothing  was  done 
after  that  till  1858,  when  a committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  upon  the 
report  of  that  committee  to  the  effect  that  it  was  expedient 
to  give  notice  to  terminate  the  treaty  of  1844  negotiations  wore 
opened  for  the  redemption  of  the  tolls,  and  this  was  effected 
by  the  payment  on  the  part  of  England  of  155,OOOi.  as  her 
share. 

Of  far  greater  range  than  even  any  of  the  dues  we  have 
yet  mentioned  were  the  restrictions  on  navigation,  and  the  dis- 
criminating duties  imposed  by  foreign  countries  DUcrimi- 

• 1 ~ natingdutlc* 

against  British  ships  Iona:  after  we  abohshed  all  re-  imposed  by 
strictions  against  theirs.  When  the  navigation  law  coimtri«. 
repeal  bill  was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Labouchcre,  it  proposed 
also  the  opening  of  the  coasting  trade,  but  objections  were 
iirged  to  that,  and  the  clauses  were  withdrawn.  In  1854, 
however,  the  restriction  was  abandoned,  with  the  reserve  only 
that,  ‘if  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  Her  Majesty  that  British 
vessels  are  subject  in  any  foreign  country  to  any  prohibitions 
or  restrictions  as  to  the  voyages  in  which  they  may  engage,  or 
as  to  the  articles  which  they  may  import  into  or  export  from 
such  country,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Her  Majesty  (if  she  think 
fit),  by  order  in  council,  to  impose  such  proliibitions  or  restric- 
tions upon  the  ships  of  such  foreign  country,  either  as  to  the 
voyages  in  which  they  may  engage,  or  as  to  the  articles  which 
they  may  import  into  or  export  from  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  of  any  British  possession  in  any  part  of  the  w'orld, 
as  Her  Majesty  may  think  fit,  so  as  to  place  the  ships  of  sucli 
country  on  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  footing  in  British 
ports  as  that  on  which  British  ships  are  placed  in  the  ports  of 
such  country.’  * But  this  clause  was  never  acted  upon.  And 
though  many  countries,  especially  Spain,  France,  Portugal, 

la  riTiire,  et  s’itendra  aussi,  a moins  qui  dos  circonstnnocii  particuli^rog  ne  s’y  op|x). 
Bent,  BUT  ceux  de  see  embranchements  ct  eoufluouts  qui  dans  leur  cours  navigablo 
s^jiarcut  ou  trarerBcnt  dift^reiitB  Ktats. 

‘ 12  & 13  Viet.  c.  29 ; 10  & 17  Viet.  c.  107. 
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Holland,  Belgium,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
maintained  for  some  time  their  restrictions  on  British  naviga- 
tion, no  step  whatever  was  taken  by  Kngland  against  them. 
There  appeared,  certainly,  a marked  injustice  in  the  fact  that 
whilst  American  ships  could  freely  trade  on  the  coast  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  even  on  the  coasts  of  British  India, 
Ceylon,  and  Victoria,  the  United  States  of  America  not  only 
shut  out  British  vessels  from  the  carrying  of  goods  in  the  vast 
coasting  trade  of  their  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards,  but 
denied  to  British  ships  running  between  New  York  and  Aspin- 
wall,  and  between  Panama  and  San  Francisco,  the  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  American  national  flag.  But  after  all,  the  loss 
produced  by  these  illiberal  measures  on  the  part  of  foreign 
countries  on  British  shipping  was  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
loss  which  thereby  resulted  to  themselves.  Whilst  British 
shipping  prospered  and  increased,  American  shipping  suffered 
and  declined. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CIVIL  WAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1861—1864. 

Relations  with  file  United  States. — Difference  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  States  on  the  Tariff. — The  Slavery  Question. — Election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. — Hostilities  between  the  North  and  South. — Blockade 
of  Southern  Porta. — Qranting  of  Belligerent  Rights. — The  Efficiency  of 
the  Blockade. — Trade  with  Confederate  States. — The  ‘ Alabama  ’ Dis- 
pute.— The  Finances  of  the  United  States. 

Thouoh  separated  from  us  by  the  wide  ocean,  so  great  is 
the  interdependence  between  America  and  England,  and  so 
intimate  are  the  relations  between  the  old  and  the  Reutions 
new  world,  that  a serious  insurrection  which  threat- 
eneo  to  sever  into  distinct  portions  the  great  republic 
of  the  west  could  not  fail  to  have  an  enormous  influence  on 
British  commerce  and  industry.  For  some  time  past  a marked 
division  was  apparent  between  the  industrial  and  the  agri- 
cultural states  of  the  Union  both  on  the  question  of  free  trade 
versus  protection,  and  on  the  limitation  or  extension  of  slavery 
supremacy  in  the  Republic  being  eagerly  contested  for  both 
by  the  free  labour  and  by  the  slave  labour  states. 

When  the  constitution  was  first  framed,  all  the  states  being 
purely  agricultural,  they  were  all  in  equally  need  of  foreign 
manufactures,  and  the  duties  levied  were  exceedingly  Difference 
moderate.  But  the  war  with  England  altered  the  Northern 

...  1 • • i.  . ■ re,. 

industnal  position  of  the  respective  states.  The  southern 
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Northern  States  then  took  to  manufactures,  and  the  theuriff. 

Southern  gave  themselves  to  agriculture.  The  Southern  States 
did  not  offer  any  strong  objection  to  the  raising  of  import 
duties,  not  because  they  had  faith  themselves  in  the  benefit  of 
protection,  but  because  they  held  that  any  special  disadvantage 
which  might  fall  on  the  Southeni  States,  was  counterbalanced 
by  the  benefit  they  enjoyed  of  sharing  in  the  national  pros- 
perity. But  the  Northern  went  too  far,  when,  not  content 
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with  a fair  amount  of  protection,  they  wished  to  establish  a 
monopoly.  When,  therefore,  in  1823,  a large  increase  was 
proposed  on  many  of  the  existing  duties,  the  Southern  States 
refused  to  submit  to  it,  especially  as  the  measure  had  been 
carried  by  the  small  majorities  of  107  to  102,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  by  25  to  21  in  the  Senate.  In  1832 
a more  formidable  difference  occurred  on  the  same  subject. 
There  was  then  no  excuse  for  imposing  a high  tariff  on  the 
ground  of  revenue,  and  therefore  South  Carolina,  which  had 
always  been  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  federal 
government,  took  the  lead  in  a movement  of  direct  opposition 
to  it.  At  first,  the  delegates  contemplated  resigning  their  seat 
in  congress,  but  they  were  content  to  secure  the  formation  of  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  powers  of  the  federal  government 
with  respect  to  the  subjects  then  agitated.  The  committee 
having  been  duly  appointed,  and  the  inquiry  gone  through, 
they  published  a report,  to  the  effect  ‘ that  the  federal  consti- 
tution was  a compact  originally  formed,  not  between  the 
people  of  the  different  States,  as  distinct  and  independent 
sovereignties,  and  that  when  any  violation  of  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  that  compact  took  place,  it  is  not  only  the  right  of  the 
people,  but  of  the  state  legislatiue,  to  remonstrate  against  it ; 
that  the  federal  government  was  responsible  to  the  people, 
whenever  it  abused  or  injudiciously  exercised  powers  intrusted 
to  it,  and  that  it  was  responsible  to  the  state  legislature,  when- 
ever it  assumed  powers  not  conferred  to  it.’  The  committee 
reported  also,  ‘ that  all  legislation  for  the  protection  of  domestic 
manufactures,  was  unconstitutional,  as  being  in  favour  of  a local 
interest,  and  that  congress  had  no  power  to  legislate,  except 
upon  subjects  of  general  interest.’  Upon  the  reception  of  this 
report,  the  State  of  Carolina  passed  a resolution,  ‘That  the 
Tariff  Acts  were  not  authorised  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  violated  the  true  meaning  and  interest 
tlioreof,  and  were  null  and  void.’  And  eventually  the  different 
states  decided  upon  boldly  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
union.  President  Jackson,  alarmed  at  the  agitation,  lost  no 
time  in  issuing  a proclamation,  appealing  to  Carolina  and  other 
states  to  remember  the  toil  and  blood  which  American  liberty 
cost,  the  sacredness  of  the  constitution,  and  the  importance  of 
the  union.  But  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  then  in 
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session,  authorised  the  governor  to  issue  a counter  proclama- 
tion. General  orders  were  issued  to  raise  volunteers,  and  a 
rapture  was  at  hand,  when,  Virginia  having  appealed  to  the 
patriotism  and  magnanimity  of  South  Carolina,  a compromise 
was  effected,  by  which  Congress  reduced  all  the  duties  wliieh 
exceeded  20  per  cent,  and  declared  that,  after  1844,  customs 
duties  should  be  levied  only  for  the  pimpose  of  raising  such 
revenues  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  economical  administration 
of  government.  But  the  compact  was  not  adhered  to.  The 
tariff  of  1843  exhibited  no  improvement  on  the  former  tariff, 
and  that  of  1846  established  much  higher  rates.  Some  slight 
reductions  were  afterwards  made  in  1857,  but  Mr.  Morrell’s 
tariff,  in  1861,  made  matters  worse. 

The  slavery  question  was  even  more  complex  than  that  of 
customs  duties.  In  1787,  when  the  constitution  was  settled, 
slavery  existed  in  every  state  of  tlie  Union  except  Thertavery 
Massachussetts,  though  soon  after,  the  other  Northern 
States  took  steps  for  its  abolition.  Early  in  fact  in  the  history 
of  the  Union,  as  Mr.  Maddison  said,  the  States  were  divided  into 
different  parties,  the  result  not  of  difference  of  size  but  of 
other  circumstances,  the  most  material  of  which  were  con- 
nected partly  with  climate  and  principally  with  their  having 
or  not  having  slaves.  Still,  even  tlien  slavery  was  regarded  as 
an  evil  to  be  deplored  and  if  possible  to  be  got  rid  of.  But 
the  evil  increased.  So  long  as  indigo  and  rice  formed  the 
staple  of  the  planting  States  the  increase  of  slaves  was  not  very 
material.  But  when  the  cotton  gin  was  invented  and  the 
value  of  the  cotton  crop  became  more  and  more  important  new 
Slave  States  were  added,  and  the  slave  population  was  increas- 
ing faster  than  the  free.  In  1818  a contest  began  as  to  the 
limits  of  the  slave  territory,  when  the  Mi.ssouri  compromise 
was  entered  into,  whereby  the  South  and  the  Nortli  each 
gained  two  states.  Subsequently  the  Southeni  purcluised 
Florida.  Then  Arkansas  was  admitted  as  a Southern  State, 
while  ^lichigan  entered  as  a free  state.  Subsequently  came 
California  and  afterwards  New  Jlexico.  So  that,  in  1861,  slavery 
existed  in  15  out  of  the  31  states,  sent  .30  senators  and  88 
representatives  to  congress,  and  more  than  once  the  president 
himself  owed  his  election  to  tlie  influence  of  the  Slave  States. 

Thus  matters  stood  when,  in  November  18(!0,  .\braham 
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Lincoln,  tbe  Republican  candidate,  was  elected  by  a large 
Election  of  majority  as  President  of  the  United  States.  In  this 
Linooln.  election  North  and  South  were  openly  arrayed  against 
each  other,  and  the  result,  fatal  to  Southern  influence,  became 
the  signal  of  a great  change.  Not  a month  had  elapsed  after 
the  election  took  place  when  a state  convention  was  held  in 
South  Carolina,  which  declared  tbe  Union  subsisting  between 
South  Carolina  and  other  states  under  the  name  of  the  United 
States  dissolved.  Other  states  followed  in  adopting  a similar 
resolution.  Mississippi  did  so  on  January  8,  1861,  Florida  on 
the  10th,  Alabama  on  the  11th,  Georgia  on  the  19th.  Loui- 
siana and  Texas  came  next,  and  they  were  succeeded  by  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Arkansas.  All  the  slave 
states  thus  made  common  cause  against  the  free  states,  and  on 
February  4,  1861,  they  constituted  a provisional  government 
for  themselves  under  the  title  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America.  Events  after  this  advanced  very  rapidly. 

On  April  1 2 hostilities  were  commenced  between  the  Federal 
and  Confederate  States.  Fort  Sumpter  was  attacked,  a large 
Hortiuti«»  army  was  set  in  motion,  and  on  the  1 9th  the  President 
Northern  declared  the  blockade  of  the  ports  of  seven  states,  and 

state*.  announced  to  foreign  ministers  that  he  would  break 

oflF  relations  with  any  country  which  should  recognise  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Grave  difficulties,  however,  imme- 
diately arose  out  of  this  step.  A blockade,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, is  essentially  a war  right,  affecting  in  a most  direct 
manner  the  rights  and  relations  of  neutral  states.  But  for  a 
state  of  war,  the  United  States  liad  no  right  whatever  to  stop 
a single  British  ship  upon  the  high  seas,  nor  had  they  any  right 
to  blockade  so  large  a coast,  and  thereby  to  acquire  the  right  of 
search,  detention,  and  capture.  When,  therefore,  the  United 
States  fisked  and  demanded  to  exercise  the  right  of  blockade 
they  admitted  the  existence  of  a state  of  belligerency,  and  the 
British  Government  acted  accordingly  and  recognised  the  Con- 
federatt!  States  as  belligerents.  But  the  American  Govern- 
ment remonstrated  against  this,  maintaining  that  the  act  of 
recognition  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  of  insurgents  as 
belligerents  on  the  high  seas  before  they  had  a single  vessel 
afloat  was  precipitate  and  unprecedented  ; and  that  the  in- 
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surgents  never  bore  the  appearance  of  Lelligerenta  on  the 
ocean  excepting  in  the  shape  of  British  vessels  manned  and 
armed  in  British  ports.  In  truth  there  was  much  incongruity 
in  the  position  assumed  by  the  United  States.  Whilst,  on 
the  one  hand,  asserting  that  the  Union  was  not  and  could  not 
be  broken,  and  that  it  was  called  upon  to  check  an  internal 
revolution,  the  American  Government  was  acting  as  a belli- 
gerent, precluding  friendly  nations  and  neutral  states  from 
carrying  on  a large  portion  of  their  accustomed  trade.  ‘ A 
civil  war,’  said  Vattel,  ‘ produces  in  a nation  two  independent 
parties  who  consider  each  other  as  enemies.  These  two  parties 
must  be  considered  as  thenceforward  constituting  at  least  for 
a time  two  separate  bodies,  two  distinct  societies,  and  to  stand 
in  precisely  the  same  perdicament  as  two  nations  who  engage 
in  a contest  and  being  unable  to  come  to  an  agreement  have 
recomse  to  arms.’  Her  Majesty’s  Government  recognised  the 
existence  of  two  independent  parties  for  the  time  being,  but 
by  so  doing  it  never  meant  to  prejudge  the  question  of  final 
recognition. 

Other  difficulties  arose  out  of  this  blockade.  I'he  Con- 
ference of  Paris  of  1856  specifically  stated  that  a blockade  in 
order  to  be  binding  must  be  effective  ; that  is  to  say, 
maintained  by  a force  sufficient  really  to  prevent 
access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy.  It  was  evident, 
however,  tliat  in  this  case  it  was  almost  impossible  to  blockade 
so  extensive  a coastage.  The  blockade  was  maintained  in  a 
very  ineffective  manner,  the  vessels  were  too  few  in  number 
and  not  suitable  in  class  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  access 
to  the  various  harbours  and  inlets  indenting  it.  And,  conse- 
quently, there  were  many  evasions.  Numerous  steamers  were 
ready  to  run  into  the  blockaded  ports  by  night,  by  day,  when- 
ever and  howsoever  they  might  evade  the  blockading  squadron. 
And  this  was  another  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Nor  were  the  blockade  runners  content  to  remain  on  the 
high  seas  on  the  alert  for  an  entrance : they  made  Metamoros 
and  Nassau  the  starting-points  of  their  operations,  Di«pata  con- 
just  as  Heligoland  was  the  chief  place  for  contraband  traSe”with 
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rose  on  a sudden  to  a state  of  opulence.  Yet  it  could  not 
be  said  that  the  British  Government  should  have  stopped 
that  trade.  It  was  carried  on  from  New  York  as  it  was  from 
London  and  Liverpool,  and  the  feet  that  some  goods  were 
afterwards  transported  across  the  frontiers  to  Texas  did  not 
vitiate  the  legitimate  character  of  that  trade.  Nor  was  it 
possible  to  say  beforehand  that  certain  goods  would  be  con- 
sumed in  3Iexico,  and  certain  other  goods  would  be  carried 
into  the  so-called  Confederate  States.  The  American  Govern- 
ment wished  to  impose  all  manner  of  restrictions  on  the  ex- 
ports from  New  York  to  the  Bahamas  lest  they  should  go  to 
the  insurgents.  But  British  subjects  as  neutrals  had  a perfect 
right  to  sell  goods  -to  anyone.  And  it  is  not  a violation  of 
neutrality  to  carry  on  active  trade  with  a belligerent  state. 

The  ‘ Trent  ’ dispute  was  a case,  where,  regardless  of  all  ob^ 
servance  of  international  law,  an  American  ship  arrested  a 
British  mail  steamer,  and  having  made  a forcible  passage  on 
The 'Trent'  board,  American  officers  seized  Messrs.  Mason  and 
dispute.  Slidell  and  their  secretaries,  supposed  ambassadors 
from  the  Confederate  States,  and  let  her  go ; a system  of  high- 
hand  practice  altogether  indefensible. 

But  a greater  difficulty  arose  from  the  alleged  evasion  of  the 
foreign  belligerent  act  in  the  building  and  despatch  of  men-of- 
The  war  from  British  porta  to  the  Confederate  States.  As 
diiqnitn.  soon  as  hostilities  commenced,  the  Confederate  States, 
finding  tliemselves  without  ships  and  harboius,  sent  orders  to 
Liverpool  for  the  building  of  ships  of  war,  and  first  a gunboat, 
called  the  ‘ Greta,’  then  the  ‘ Georgia  ’ and  the  ‘ Florida,’  were 
made  ready  for  the  conflict.  On  June  23,  1862,  however,  Mr. 
Adams,  the  American  ambassador  in  London,  made  known  to 
the  British  Govemnient  that  a vessel  known  as  ‘ No.  290  ’ or 
the  ‘Alabama’  was  building  in  Liverpool,  and  on  the  30th  he 
requested  Earl  Bussell  to  cause  the  ship  to  be  detained.  Earl 
Bus.sell  referred  the  matter  to  the  customs  authorities,  under 
whose  supervision  the  registry  of  ships  and  other  matters 
connected  with  navigation  are  placed,  but  owing  to  the  parti- 
cular structure  of  the  ship  and  to  the  want  of  evidence  of  any 
fitting  out  or  arming  as  a war  vessel  the  commissioners  of  cus- 
toms did  not  feel  themselves  justified  in  arresting  the  vessel; 
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and  they  reported  on  July  1 that  there  was  no  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  builders  to  disguise  what  was  apparent,  that  she  was 
intended  for  a vessel  of  war,  that  she  had  several  powder 
canisters  on  board,  but  that  as  yet  she  had  neither  guns  nor 
carriages.  The  report  received  from  the  customs  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Adams  on  July  4,  with  a suggestion  that  the  United 
States  consul  at  Liverpool  should  procure  further  proof  of  equip- 
ment. Mr.  Adams  acted  on  the  suggestion,  and  on  the  22nd 
and  24th  sent  further  depositions,  together  with  an  opinion  of 
Mr.  now  Sir  K.  P.  Collier  in  favour  of  a seizure.  On  the  29th 
the  law  officers  reported  that  she  should  be  seized,  but  on  that 
same  morning  the  ship  had  sailed  from  the  Mersey  imder  pretext 
of  a trial  trip.  A copy  of  the  law  officers’  report  was  then  sent  to 
the  Bahamas  in  case  the  ‘ Alabama  ’ should  go  there ; she,  how- 
ever, proceeded  to  Angoa  Bay  in  the  Azores  where  she  met  the 
‘ Baliam  ’ and  ‘ Agrippina  ’ with  her  armament,  her  commander 
Captain  Semmes  and  42  men,  and  then  she  hoisted  the  Con- 
federate flag  and  sailed  for  Port  Royal,  Martinique.  So  provided, 
she  went  to  Blanco  Island  where  she  was  coated,  and  having 
destroyed  the  United  States  ship  ‘ Hatteras  ’ ofiT  Galveston,  she 
sailed  afterwards  to  Jamaica,  where  she  was  received  and  recog- 
nised as  a regularly  commissioned  ship  of  war.  And  from  that 
time  she  continued  her  depredations  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  elsewhere  until  she  was  finally  sunk  hy  the  United  States 
ship  ‘Kearsage’  off  Cherbourg  on  July  19,  1864.  How  far  the 
United  Kingdom  was  responsible  for  the  escape  of  the  ‘Alabama’ 
is  the  question  to  be  decided  by  the  arbitrators  appointed 
imder  the  Washington  treaty. 

Persisting  in  its  measures  of  intimidation  and  warfare 
against  the  insurgents.  President  Lincoln,  in  July,  1862, 
sanctioned  a bill  for  the  confiscation  of  property  and  Aboiioonof 
emancipation  of  slaves  and  of  all  persons  who  did  not 
deposit  their  arms  in  sixty  days.  In  September  another  procla- 
mation was  issued  declaring  all  slaves  of  the  states  in  revolt  on 
January  1,  1863,  free  from  that  day,  and  accordingly  on  that 
day  all  slaves  found  in  Texas,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Louisiana, 
and  Virginia,  in  a state  of  rel>ellion,  were  declared  to  be  free. 
But  the  insuircction  was  speedily  quelled,  and  after  the  un- 
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happy  tragedy  of  the  assassination  of  Lincoln,  subsequent  to 
his  re-election,  the  blockade  was  raised  and  peace  was  restored. 
Into  the  further  questions  concerning  the  restoration  of  peace 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery  we  shall  not  enter.  There  are, 
however,  other  economic  questions  of  grave  moment  which 
liad  a direct  influence  on  the  flnances  and  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  which  must  engage  our  attention. 

The  finances  of  the  United  States  now  almost  for  the  first 
time  acquired  an  extraordinary  magnitude.  In  1861  the 
expenditure  of  the  United  States  amounted  only  to  18,000,000^.; 
The(in»ncci  1862  it  suddenly  rose  to  119,000,000/.;  in  1863  to 
187,000,000/.;  in  1864  to  270,000,000/.;  and  in 
1865  to  395,000,000/.'  Very  soon  after  the  rupture 
with  the  South  in  1862  the  New  York  banks  suspended  cash 
payments  and  began  to  issue  inconvertible  notes.  The  United 
States  Government  followed  the  example,  and  it  also  began  to 
issue  inconvertible  notes.  On  February  20,  1862,  an  Act  of 
Congress  was  passed  authorising  the  treasury  to  issue  on  tho 
credit  of  the  United  States  ^150,000,000  United  States  notes. 
And  from  that  time  large  annual  issues  took  place,  which  led 
to  a considerable  depreciation  of  the  currency  when  compared 
with  the  value  of  gold  in  the  first  six  months  to  the  extent  of 
only  3 per  cent,  but  subsequently  of  as  much  as  155  per  cent. 
The  currency  being  so  depreciated  the  exchanges  between  New 
York  and  London  suffered  in  the  same  proportion.  And  the 
prices  of  produce  calculated  in  paper  currency  rose  in  an  equal 
ratio.* 

Still  more  important  were  the  effects  of  the  war  on  the  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  England.  In  1860  our 
imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  44,727,000/.,  a 
large  portion  of  which  consisted  of  cotton.  Suddenly, 
however,  with  the  closing  of  the  Southern  ports  a large 
portion  of  the  American  trade  ceased,  and  the  amount 
of  our  imports  thence  was  reduced  by  more  than  half. 
In  1860  we  imported  altogether  1,391,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton,  of 
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® The  public  debt  of  the  United  States  in  1864  was  13,493,000/.,  and  in  1869, 
£18.542, 000/.  The  public  expenditure  in  1869  was  121,829,000/. 

• The  rate  of  exchange  New  York  to  London  on  January  5,  1861,  was  103  ; on 
January  11,  18S2,  111  ; on  January  3,  1863,  146;  on  January  2,  1864,  165;  on 
January  7,  1865,  243J  ; on  January  6,  1866,  152J  ; and  on  January  5,  1867,  109^. 
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which  1,115,890,000  lbs.,  or  75  percent.,  were  from  the  United 
States,  In  1862  the  imports  of  American  cotton  amounted 
only  to  6,394,000  lbs.  And,  consequently,  the  average  price 
of  middling  Orleans  cotton,  which  in  1860  was  per  lb., 

rose  in  1864,  to  27  jd.*  Perplexed  how  to  obtain  the  necessary 
quantity  of  cotton,  India  was  put  in  motion  to  produce  more 
largely  than  she  had  hitherto  done.  And  though  for  manu- 
facturing purposes  Surat  cotton  is  inferior  to  American  cotton, 
gradually  the  manufacturers  learnt  how  to  use  it  mixed  with 
other  descriptions,  and  the  importation  of  Indian  cotton,  which 
in  I860  was  204,000,000  lbs.,  rose  in  1866  to  615,000,000  lbs. 
But  the  imports  have  since  receded,  and  in  1870  were  only 
341,000,000  lbs.  Much,  certainly,  has  been  done  in  India  to 
improve  the  cultivation  of  cotton  by  the  selection  of  indi- 
genous seed,  by  the  introduction  of  exotic  seed,  by  a better 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  by  the  improvement  of  pressing  bales, 
by  the  improvement  of  roads,  and  by  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways. Nevertheless,  it  is  the  price  that  regulates  the  extent 
of  cotton  cultivation  in  India  as  elsewhere ; and  whether  or 
not  India  will  ever  be  able  to  compete  permanently  with 
America  is  doubtful.  The  cotton  requirements  of  the  world 
are  estimated  at  nearly  3,000,000,000  lbs.,  the  half  of  which 
is  for  Great  Britain  alone,  and  the  other  half  for  Europe, 
America,  and  India.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  every 
facility  should  be  accorded  to  the  cultivation  of  the  article  in 
every  country  in  which  it  may  be  advantageously  grown.  To 
the  United  States  the  insurrection  has  been  most  injurious. 
Their  Hnances  have  been  disorganised ; their  commerce  and  navi- 
gation considerably  reduced  ; their  whole  economic  policy  has 
been  reversed.  Would  that  a better  counsel  prevailed  in  the 
United  States  as  to  the  manner  of  remedying  their  shattered 
fortunes  1 


* Thn  following  quotations  of  extreme  prices  of  cotton  from  Messrs.  George  Holt 
& Co.'s  circular  may  be  useful. 
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Tho  Sociiti  de  Credit  Mobilier. — Limited  Liability  Companies. — Finance 
Companies. — Finance  Securities.— Large  Companies  and  their  Results. — 
Overend,  Gurney,  & Co.  Limited. — Great  Expansion  of  Trade. — Drain 
of  Bullion  to  the  East.— Full  of  Money  in  London  and  other  Places. — 
Component  Parts  of  the  Rato  of  Interest. — The  Supply  of  Capital  in 
England. — The  Demand  for  Capital  in  England. — A uniform  Rate  of 
Interest Policy  of  the  Bank  of  England. — The  Crisis  of  1866. — Sus- 

pension of  tho  Bank  Charter  Act. — Comparison  of  the  Crisis  of  1 866  with 
former  Crises. — Effect  of  tho  Government  Letter  on  Credit  at  Homo  and 
Abroad. — Mr.  Watkins’  Motion  for  a Royal  Commission  negatived. 


Oke  of  the  first  objects  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  at 
heart,  after  he  strengthened  his  position,  by  the  restoration  of 
TheSocteui  the  empire,  in  1852,  was  the  revival  of  industry  and 
mobiiier.  commerce  in  France,  which  had  long  been  languid 
and  depressed,  and  for  that  purpose  ho  greatly  encouraged  the 
formation  of  railways,  and  the  incorporation  of  trading  com- 
panies. Many  were  therefore  the  enterprises  thereafter  started, 
and  great  was  the  activity  thereby  introduced.  Prominent,  how- 
ever, among  the  companies  then  formed  was  the  ‘ Societc  de 
Credit  Mobiiier^  the  objects  of  which  were  to  subscribe  and 
acquire  stock  and  shares  in  industrial  enterprises,  especially 
railways,  canals,  tfec. ; to  issue  obligations  of  the  society  to  the 
extent  at  least  of  the  amount  invested  by  the  companies  formed 
for  such  purposes  ; to  sell  or  give  on  security  for  advances  the 
shares  acquired  by  the  society  ; to  undertake  loans,  to  lend  on 
public  securities,  to  open  credits ; to  pay  interest  and  dividends ; 
in  short,  to  do  for  itself  all  that  could  be  done  by  a number  of 
companies,  and  to  become  immediately  interested  in  and  almost 
responsible  for  the  success  of  enterprises  undertaken  by  any 
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other  company  whose  shares  they  acqtiired.  The  capital  of  the 
Society  de  Credit  Mobilier  was  fixed  at  2,400, OOOi.  and  its  issue 
of  circulating  paper  at  ten  times  that  amount.  The  Societe 
went  vigorously  to  work.  Many  companies  which  would  never 
otherwise  have  seen  the  light  came  into  existence  under  its 
auspices.  And  for  several  years  its  profits  were  so  very  large,  its 
deposits  so  considerable  and  its  annual  reports  so  enticing  that 
it  did  seem  as  if  France  had  discovered  a new  branch  of  busi- 
ness in  the  shape  of  finance  companies  well  worthy  of  imitation 
in  this  country.' 

As  we  have  seen,  the  principle  of  limited  liability,  long  advo- 
cated as  a means  for  encouraging  the  investment  of  capital  in 
commercial  adventures,  was  for  the  first  time  admitted  Limited 
by  the  English  law  in  1855 ; and  certainly  if  we  can  companies 
tost  the  success  of  legislation  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  is 
adopted  and  acted  upon  by  the  community  here  is  a case  where 
the  reform  seemed  to  meet  a decided  want.  Before  1856 
almost  every  company  formed  was  on  the  principle  of  imlimited 
liability.  From  that  date  scarcely  any  company  was  constituted 
but  with  limited  liability.  An  immense  stimulus  was  given  to 
joint-stock  enterprises  by  the  very  fact  that  the  losses  could 
never  exceed  the  amount  which  the  investors  at  the  time  in- 
tended to  risk.  From  1856  to  1868  there  were  formed  7,056 
companies,  involving  in  the  aggregate  the  nominal  investment 
of  893,000,000^.  And  of  these  6,960  with  a capital  of 
883,000,000/.  were  with  limited  liability,  and  96  with  a cjipital 
of  10,000,000/.  were  with  unlimited  liability.  Many  a private 
partnership  w’as  then  formed  into  a limited  company,  and  many 
companies  with  unlimited  liability  were  converted  into  com- 
panies with  limited  liability. 

Many  of  these  companies,  styled  as  the  ‘International 
Financial,’  the  ‘London  Financial,’  the  Imperial  Mercantile 
Credit,’  the  ‘Credit  F'oncier  et  Mobilier,’  the  ‘Joint- 
Stock  Discoimt,’  and  others,  were  founded  for  purposes 
similar  to  those  of  the  ‘ Societe  de  CrMit  Mobilier  ’ of  Paris, 
and  adopted  not  a few  of  its  objectionable  features.  Before  this 
new  agency  came  into  existence  no  public  works  could  be  un- 

' See  an  sMe  article  ‘On  the  Becent  History  of  the  Credit  Mobilier’  by  Mr. 
Nownmrch,  F.R.S.,  Jburwo/  of  the  Statitlknl  Society,  Vol.  XXI.,  p.  444. 
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dertaken  until  shares  were  actually  sold  and  sufficient  capital 
was  obtained  for  the  purpose.  But  by  the  intervention  of  the 
finance  companies  the  projectors  of  public  works  no  longer 
needed  to  wait  until  the  savings  of  the  people  were  gathered. 
No  sooner  was  a project  started  involving  investments  of  mil- 
lions, at  home  or  abroad,  than  the  finance  companies  agreed 
to  indorse  the  bills  of  such  companies,  and  debentures,  bonds, 
stock,  and  preference  shares  were  created  and  circulated  as  if 
the  company  had  been  actually  in  operation  and  the  works 
were  already  in  progress.  The  understanding  of  course  was 
that  the  bills  would  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  ; but  what 
if  by  a sudden  collapse  of  credit  such  bills  could  not  be  dis- 
coimted  ? 

And  on  what  were  such  bills  foxmded  ? They  represented  no 
real  value.  As  the  ‘ Economist  ’ stated  : ‘ Such  securities  were 
fidmc*  ® pure  speculation  on  the  future,  and  a speculation 
subject  to  one  principal  and  many  smaller  casualties. 
Take  the  case  of  a railway ; the  line  must  be  finished  and 
placed  in  actual  working  before  the  obligations  representing 
its  cost  can  have  any  ascertained  value  at  all.  An  imfinished 
railMray  or  dock  has  no  value  whatever.  In  the  second  place 
the  line  must  not  only  be  finished  and  actually  worked,  but  in 
order  to  impart  value  to  the  bonds  and  shares  there  must  be  a 
positive  profit  surplus.  The  difference  between  securities 
such  as  these,  wholly  dependent  on  future  and  uncertain  events, 
to  happen  at  distant  and  irregular  dates  and  liable  to  become 
worthless  by  the  premature  stoppage  of  the  xmdertaking,  and 
the  class  of  securities  which  long  experience  has  shown  to  be 
best  suited  to  the  requirements  of  bankers  and  money  dealers 
is  not  marked  in  its  character,  but  so  wide  and  glaring  as  to 
prepare  any  prudent  person  to  expect  mischief.’ 

The  magnitude  of  the  projects  afloat  was  moreover  sufficient 
to  create  alarm.  From  1856  to  1868  as  many  as  300  companies 
L»n(»com-  were  formed  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  a nominal 
tteirelSta.  capital  of  1,000,000^.  and  upwards  each,  or  an  aggre- 
gate of  504,000,000i.  But  what  became  of  them?  Many 
existed  only  in  the  imagination  ; a fifth  of  them  were  aban- 
doned before  starting,  and  87  more  were  speedily  wound  up. 
In  a short  time,  o\it  of  300  companies  as  many  as  178  ceased 
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to  exist  and  122  remained.  And  out  of  504,000,000i.  sup- 
posed to  have  been  invested  by  these  large  companies  more 
than  two-thirds  disappeared,  some  through  bankruptcy,  some 
through  winding  up,  and  some  by  a sudden  disappearance 
from  the  market.  Nor  was  the  condition  of  the  smaller  com- 
panies more  satisfactory.  Many  of  the  insurance  companies 
and  amalgamations  were  of  a most  unsatisfactory  character, 
and  considerable  doubt  was  entertained  respecting  a variety 
of  undertakings  stimulated  by  the  facility  of  issuing  shares 
provided  by  limited  liability  companies. 

Of  all  companies,  however,  that  which  created  the  greatest 
interest  was  the  ‘ Overend,  Gurney,  & Co.  Limited.’  For  many 
years  the  house  of  Gurney  had  been  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  in  the  city  of  London,  both  on 
account  of  its  reputed  wealth  and  for  its  well-known 
business  capacity.  As  a billbroker  and  a great  discount  house, 
the  firm  exercised  an  enormous  influence  in  the  financial  tran- 
sactions of  the  coimtry,  and  certainly  for  upwards  of  sixty 
years  it  was  in  a position  to  afford  facilities  second  only  to 
those  within  reach  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Its  profits  were 
enormous.  So  late  as  1860  the  partners  divided  among  them- 
selves an  annual  sum  of  190,000/.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  two  pillars  of  the  house  were  by  this  time  removed : the 
head  of  the  house,  Samuel  Giumey,  died  in  1856,  and  David 
Barclay  Chapman  retired  in  1857,  and  their  successors  made 
considerable  advances  of  a very  doubtful  character,  which  placed 
them  in  a position  of  difficulty.  Finding  themselves  therefore 
in  the  possession  of  a well-established  business,  the  good  will 
of  which  was  valued  at  half  a million,  yet  wanting  fresh  capital, 
the  representatives  of  the  house  resolved  to  convert  the  business 
into  a limited  liability,  and  having  communicated  the  state  of 
affairs  to  a select  number  of  friends  they  jointly  brought  out 
a prospectus,  and  issued  shares  of  50/.  each  towards  a capital  of 
5,000,000/.  The  public,  altogether  unacquainted  with  the 
condition  of  the  house,  and  having  no  doubt  whatever  respecting 
its  wealth,  eagerly  accepted  the  offer,  and  without  difficulty 
‘ Overend,  Gurney,  & Co.  Limited  ’ took  its  place  among  the 
banking  and  financial  companies  of  London. 

Side  by  side  with  the  formation  of  these  numerous  com- 
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panics  there  was  a large  development  of  every  branch  of 
commerce  and  industiy  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1856  the 
total  value  of  imports  was  172,000, OOOi.  In  1860  it  increased 
or«*t  to  210,000,000Z.  and  in  1866  to  295,000,000Z.  The  ex- 

ezpADtlon 

of  trade.  poitfl,  whichinl856  amounted  to  139,0005000Z.,rose  in 
I860  to  164,0OO,0O0Z.  and  in  1866  to  239,000,000Z.  The 
trade  of  the  country  was  large  and  profitable.  And  besides 
tills,  numerous  bills  passed  through  parliament  authorising  the 
construction  of  public  works,  requiring  a capital  in  1865  of 
1 26,00O,0O0Z.  and  in  1866  of  175,000,000Z.  There  seemed  on 
end  indeed  of  the  demand  for  capital  at  home  and  abroad. 

But  another  circumstance  must  be  taken  into  account  as 
exercising  considerable  influence  on  the  financial  condition 
Dr»inof  of  the  countiT,  and  that  is  the  drain  of  precious 

trcoaure  to  _ * 

the  Bait.  metals  to  the  East.  The  balance  of  trade  between 
India  and  tlie  United  Kingdom,  or  still  more  accurately  between 
the  East  and  West,  has  been  for  years  in  favour  of  the  East ; 
the  imports  of  produce  and  manufactures  into  India  and  China 
being  far  less  in  amount  than  their  exports.  In  1841  the  value 
of  merchandise  imported  into  India  was  8,400,000Z.  and  its 
exports  13,50O,0O0Z.  In  1851  the  imports  were  valued  at 
ll,500,0O0Z.  and  the  exports  at  18,OO0,000Z.  In  1861  the  im- 
ports of  merchandise  into  India  amounted  to  23,500,000Z.  and 
the  exports  to  33,000, OOOZ.  Wlien,  however,  a sudden  and 
extraordinary  impetus  was  given  to  the  growth  of  cotton 
for  export,  to  supply  the  void  created  by  the  American  insur- 
rection, the  disproportion  increased  enormously  ; so  that  whilst 
in  1865  the  imports  of  merchandise  into  India  amounted 
to  28,00O,00OZ.  her  exports  were  valued  at  68,000,0001. 
And  no  other  means  existed  for  balancing  this  great  indebted- 
ness than  the  transmission  of  treasure,  which  in  the  case  of 
India  was  always  in  the  shape  of  silver.  What  became  of  the 
silver  in  India,  why  they  prefer  silver  to  gold,  how  far  the 
adoption  of  a gold  currency  would  modify  the  demand  for 
silver,  are  important  questions.  But  in  whatever  metal  it  be 
paid,  an  extraordinary  withdrawal  of  bullion  is  continually 
taking  place  to  pay  the  balance,  and  the  metal  seems  to  remain 
sunk  in  India,  hoarded,  buried,  or  converted  into  ornaments, 
never  again  to  circulate  through  Europe  and  America. 
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Given,  then,  a large  number  of  joint-stock  companies  for 
banking,  financial,  assurance,  and  other  purposes,  involving  the 
nation  in  liabilities  at  home  and  abroad  for  enormous 
sums,  a flourishing  trade  increasing  yearly  at  a rapid  London  »nd 
pace,  a constant  drain  of  bullion  to  the  East,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  speculation,  and  we  cannot  wonder  if 
the  value  of  money  increased  considerably  and  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country  became  in  every  way  very  critical. 
The  first  result  of  all  this  activity  was  a considerable  increase 
in  the  rate  of  interest.  It  is  a singular  fact  that,  although  in 
London  there  is  always  the  largest  amount  of  disposable  capital, 
the  rate  of  interest  has  for  many  years  been  higher  there 
than  in  Hamburg,  Franefort,  Amsterdam,  and  Berlin.  From 
1855  to  1864,  whilst  the  average  rate  in  London  was  4‘57  per 
cent.,  in  Hamburg  it  was  3'05,  in  Franefort  3‘51,  in  Amsterdam 
3‘74,  in  Berlin  4'41  per  cent.  And  the  rate  of  interest  has 
been  increasing  since  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  California  and 
Australia.  Divide  the  twenty  years  from  1844  to  1864  into 
foiu-  periods  of  five  years  each,  and  we  have  in  the  first  period 
the  average  rate  of  Zl.  lls.  7rf. ; in  the  second  3i.  5s.  lid. ; in 
the  third  4i.  lls.  8d. ; and  in  the  fourth  4i.  15s.  3d.  per  cent. 

Tlie  rate  of  interest,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  composed  of 
three  distinct  elements.  First,  there  is  the  interest  proper,  that 
is  the  natiu-al  produce,  rent,  or  increment  of  capital ; component 
second,  the  insurance  for  risk  ; and,  third,  the  ex-  ‘''® 
penscs  of  management.  The  first  depends  in  the  *'“*”*‘- 
same  manner,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  commodity,  on  supply 
or  demand.  The  second  varies  with  the  state  of  credit  and  the 
class  of  securities.  The  third  is  great  or  small  as  the  lender 
deals  on  a large  or  on  a small  scale,  as  the  capital  is  dealt 
out  from  a great  receptacle,  like  the  Bank  of  England,  or  by 
such  as  the  smallest  money  dealer.  The  most  important  of 
these  three,  however,  is  the  relation  of  supply  and  demand. 
Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  the  supply  of  capital  is  in- 
definite, and  that  a banker  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  issue 
paper  cimrenpy  to  put  into  circulation  any  amount  of  capital. 
Capital  is  that  portion  of  wealth  already  acquired  which  is 
appropriated  to  reproductive  employment.  When  a liank 
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lends  notes  to  its  customer  it  lends  capital  which  it  borrows 
from  the  community.  In  whatever  form  the  loan  may  take 
place  it  always  represents  so  much  capital. 

In  our  highly  developed  system  of  banking  most  of  the  re- 
serve fund  of  the  country  finds  its  way  to  the  banks.  Instead 
The  rappiy  of  each  individual  investing  his  spare  money  in  a 
^gi»nd!  private  and  direct  manner,  the  bankers  become  the 
intermediate  agents  between  a numerous  class  of  lenders  and 
a numerous  class  of  borrowers,  and  the  funds  held  by  them  on 
deposit  may  be  said  to  constitute  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  available  resources  of  our  merchants.  The  amount  of  such 
deposits  has  increased  enormously  in  recent  years.  Those  at 
the  London  joint-stock  banks  have  grown  from  180,000i.  in 
1836  to  12,000,000^.  in  1850,  41,500,000i.  in  1857,  and  from 
70,000,000/.  to  80,000,000/.  in  1865.*  The  country  and  private 
lianks  may  have  some  20,000,000/.  more,  and  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land has  a very  large  araoimt  of  public  and  private  deposits, 
especially  of  bullion  always  on  hand.  And  this  may  be  said  to 
be  the  loanable  or  available  capital  for  investment  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Besides  this  there  are,  of  course,  the  vast 
stock  of  goods,  the  large  amount  of  railway  property,  and  the 
foreign  securities  ; but  these  are  not  available  as  a loan  fund. 
Present  liabilities  cannot  be  discharged  with  them.  That 
which  regulates  the  rate  of  discount  in  England  is  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  deposits  and  bullion  on  hand.  This  is  what  con- 
stitutes the  supply  of  capital. 

And  what  is  the  demand  ? First  of  all  there  is  the  large 
amount  drawn  for  home  and  foreign  trade.  In  a state  of 
The  detMod  quictness  and  prosperity,  even  without  any  positive 

of  capital  In  i-i» 

Engtaad.  Speculation  there  is  a great  deal  of  buying  and  selling. 
In  expectation  of  higher  prices  the  stock  of  merchandise  is  en- 
larged, and  credit  and  currency  are  in  proportionally  increasing 
demand.  Secondly,  w'henever  large  public  works  are  undertaken 
they  reipiire  Ithc  conversion  of  a considerable  part  of  the  float- 
ing into  fixed  capital,  and  consequently  leave  so  much  less  for 
the  general  wants  of  trade.  The  formation  of  public  com- 

» In  1831  the  London  and  Wcatminster  Bank  was  the  only  Joint  Stock  Bank  in 
London,  and  had  deposits  of  180.000/.  In  1872  that  Bank  had  deposits  to 
the  amount  of  26,20S,000/. 
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panics  for  enterprises  abroad  has  the  effect  of  collecting  large 
proportions  of  the  savings  of  the  people  for  investments  in 
fixed  property  in  different  countries,  and  foreign  loans  have 
the  same  effect.  In  this  manner,  there  are  occasions  when  tlie 
demand  made  upon  the  floating  loan  fimd  is  excessive,  wltcn 
enterprises  are  undertaken  demanding  capital  far  beyond  the 
power  of  the  country,  and  when  therefore  a strait  takes  place 
which  is  indicated  by  a very  high  rate  of  inttuest. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  important  economic  facts  which  must 
regulate  the  value  of  capital,  of  which  money  is  merely  the 
symbol  or  representative,  let  us  see  what  has  been  A.mif,,rm 
the  policy  pursued  on  the  subject.  So  long  of  course 
as  the  usury  laws  were  in  force,  the  current  rate  of  interest  gave 
no  indication  whatever  of  the  value  of  money.  F'rom  1704  to 
1837  the  rate  charged  by  the  Bank  of  England  seemed 
extremely  steady,  so  as  never  to  be  higher  than  5 per  cent.,  nor 
lower  than  4,  but  that  was  not  what  needy  l>orrowers  ]uiid, 
nor  was  it  any  evidence  of  stagnation  of  business.  It  was  only 
when  this  incubus  was  removed  that  tlic  rate  began  to  repre- 
sent the  real  value  of  capital.  During  the  pressure  of  1839 
the  Bank  raised  the  rate  to  6 per  cent.,  at  which  rate  it  re- 
mained for  se\  eral  months.  At  one  time  an  erroneous  opinion 
obtained  that  the  rate  of  interest  might  be  kept  pretty 
e<pial  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Bank  of  England.  But  the 
futility  of  the  attempt  was  seen,  and  in  1844  a new  era 
was  inaugurated.  It  being  vain  to  think  of  a uniform 
rate  on  the  face  of  the  constantly  varying  nature  of  money, 
the  Bank  of  England  then  resolved  to  charge  for  its  accommoda- 
tion a rate  of  interest  in  direct  relation  to  the  supply  and 
demand  of  money,  taking  the  state  of  the  reserves,  which  to  a 
certain  extent  is  the  index  of  the  amount  of  unemployed 
capital,  as  its  guide.  It  was  objected  that  constant  fluctuations 
are  of  great  injury  to  trade,  that  an  even  rate  of  interest 
was  a great  desideratum,  and  that  in  any  case  for  reasons  of 
general  policy  and  as  a matter  of  prudence  the  Bank  slioiild 
never  lower  its  rate  below  4 per  cent.  But  how  can  these 
fluctuations  be  avoided  ? Money  as  a commodity  must  neces- 
sarily be  subject  to  perpetual  change  of  value,  and  no  restric- 
tion can  make  that  value  immovable. 
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On  the  passing  of  tlie  Rank  Act  the  country  was  in  a state  of 
great  prosperity ; capital  had  largely  accumulated  and  the 
reserve  was  large.  It  amounted  to  9,032,000/.  against 
13,305,000/.  deposits,  or  to  67  percent.  Consequently  the  mte 
Policy  of  of  discount  fell  from  2i  to  3 per  cent.  This  gave  great 

the  Hank  ot  . / *;  . 

England.  stimulus  to  Speculation,  and  the  mama  for  railways 
followed,  which  required  large  investments.  Unfortunately  the 
potato  failure  thereafter  succeeded,  which  caused  the  necessity 
for  a large  importation  of  grain ; and  the  result  was,  that  on 
October  16,  1847,  the  reserv'es  diminished  to  3,071,000/.  against 
liabilities  on  deposits  of  15,072,000/.,  being  only  20  per  cent., 
which  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Rank  to  raise  the  rate  to  8 
per  cent.  From  1848  to  1852  the  rate  kept  very  low,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  California  and  Aastralia  ; 
and,  on  May  1,  1852,  there  were  12,069,000/.  reserve  against 
18,774,000/.  liabilities,  being  in  the  proportion  of  64  per  cent. 
Again,  however,  from  tliat  time  under  the  operation  of  free 
trade,  and  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  new  markets,  com- 
merce largely  expanded  and  investments  increased.  The  Russian 
war  demanded  large  sums  for  the  Crimea.  The  East  became 
more  than  ever  entitled  to  large  remittances  for  fibrous  materials. 
The  mutinies  in  India  followed,  and  another  ciisis  set  in,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  reserve  had  diminished  to  4,400,000/. 
against  liabilities  of  21,860,000/.,  or  to  only  20  per  cent.  And, 
consequently,  the  directors  of  the  Rank  increased  their  rate  to 
10  per  cent.  After  this  the  rate  declined,  but  it  did  not  fall 
very  low.  For  a sliort  time  only  in  1859  the  rate  was  2|  pt>r 
cent,,  but  it  soon  increa.sed  to  an  average  of  5 per  cent,  in  I860, 
and  to  6 per  cent,  in  1861.  From  1862  till  towards  the  end  of 
1863,  the  rate  remained  at  from  3 to  4 per  cent.  When,  how- 
ever, in  the  week  ending  December  3,  1863,  it  was  found  that 
there  remained  only  6,400,000/.  bullion  and  notes  in  reserve  to 
meet  a liability  in  deposits  public  and  private  and  seven  days 
bills,  of  19,670,000/.,  the  rate  was  raised  to  8 per  cent.  Rut 
matters  did  not  seem  to  mend  by  such  a step ; the  dejjosits, 
public  and  private,  were  increasing,  the  reserves  still  diminish- 
ing ; and,  in  Septeml>er,  1 864,  the  Rank  was  constrained  to  go 
higher  than  at  any  previous  time,  by  fixing  9 per  cent,  jis  a 
minimum  charge  for  accommodation  : and  that  had  the  desired 
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effect,  at  least  for  a time.  But  the  excessive  demand  of  capi- 
tal never  ceased.  Many  of  the  joint  stock  companies  continued 
to  work  upou  the  credulous.  The  finance  companies  had  a 
large  amount  of  ‘ finance  ’ paper  on  hand.  The  house  of  Over- 
end, Gurney  & Co.  was  estahlished ; and  the  day  came  when 
those  who  counted  on  the  continuance  of  prosperity  for  main- 
taining their  schemes  afloat,  found  the  usual  channels  of  ac- 
commodation effectively  and  suddenly  obstructed. 

The  air  had  long,  indeed,  been  overcharged  by  an  electric 
heat  which  portended  a violent  storm  and  thunder  and  that 
burst  out  in  a crisis  both  sudden  .md  severe.  One  day  Thocri»Uof 
financial  affairs  seemed  at  the  very  height  of  prosperity, 
on  the  other  they  were  at  the  lowest  depth  of  discredit  and  de- 
clension. Friday,  ^lay  1 1,  1866,  will  long  be  remembered  in  the 
city  of  London.  ‘ About  midday,  yesterday,’  said  the  ‘ Times,’ 
‘ the  tumult  became  a rout.  The  doors  of  the  most  respectable 
baukinghouses  were  besieged,  more  perhaps  by  a mob  actuated  by 
the  strong  sympathy  which  makes  and  keeps  a mob  together,  than 
by  creditors  of  the  bank,  and  throngs,  heaving  and  tumbling 
about  Lombard  Street,  made  that  narrow  thoroughfare  impassa- 
ble.’ On  the  same  day,  a meeting  of  the  committee  of  joint 
stock  banks  was  held,  and  a deputation  waited  on  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  with  a request,  that  he  should  authorise  the 
Bank  of  England  to  issue  interest-bearing  post-bills  at  7 days 
or  at  30  days,  to  any  extent  that  might  be  deemed  prudent. 
And,  for  the  third  time,  the  Bank  of  England  had  to  be  en- 
trusted by  Government  with  powers  to  exceed  the  limits  in 
their  issue  imposed  by  the  Bank  Charter  Act.  In  the  letter  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  dated  May  11,  the  governor 
and  deputy  governor  of  the  Bank  stated  that  tliey  had  advanced 
that  day  upwards  of  4,000, 000^.  to  bankers,  bill-brokers,  and 
merchants  in  London  ; that  they  commenced  that  morning  with 
a reserve  of  5,727,000^.,  but  they  could  not  calculate  upon 
having  as  much  as  3,000,000i.  in  the  evening ; that  they  had 
not  refused  any  legitimate  application  for  assistance  ; and  that, 
unless  the  money  taken  from  the  Bank  was  entirely  withdrawn 
from  circulation,  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  that  reserve 
wa.s  insufficient. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  letter  was  written,  Earl 
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BiinpentlOD  Russell  and  Mr.  Gladstone  sent  the  following  commu- 
chB^r  Act.  nication  to  the  Bank,  authorising,  if  need  be,  the  de- 
parture from  the  Bank  Act,  and  forthwith  the  following 
Treasury  letter  was  issued : — 

Downing  Street,  Hay  II,  1866. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  this  day  to  the  Chancellor  of  tlic  Exchequer,  in  which  you 
state  the  course  of  action  at  the  Bank  of  England  under  the  circum- 
stances of  sudden  anxiety  which  have  arisen  since  the  stopfage  of 
Messrs.  Overend,  Gurney,  and  Co.  (Limited)  yesterday. 

We  learn  with  regret  that  the  Bank  reserve,  which  stood  so  recently 
03  last  night  at  a sum  of  about  five  millions  and  three-quartei-s,  ha.s 
been  reduced  in  a single  day,  by  the  lil>eral  answer  of  the  Bank  to  the 
demands  of  commerce  during  the  hours  of  business,  and  by  its  just 
.an.xiety  to  avert  disaster,  to  little  more  than  one-half  of  that  amount,  or 
a sum  (actual  for  London,  and  estimated  for  the  branches)  not  greatly 
exceeding  throe  millions.  The  accounts  and  representations  which 
have  reached  Her  Majesty’s  Government  during  the  day  exhibit  the 
state  of  things  in  the  City  as  one  of  extraordinary  distress  and  appre- 
hension. Indeed,  deputations  composed  of  persons  of  the  greatest 
weight  and  influence,  and  representing  alike  the  Private  and  Joint 
Stock  Banks  of  London,  have  presented  them.selves  in  Downing  Sti-eet 
and  have  urged  with  unanimity  and  with  earnestness  the  neceasity  of 
some  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  allay  the  anxiety  which 
prevails,  and  which  appears  to  have  amounted,  through  great  part  of 
the  day,  to  absolute  panic. 

There  are  some  important  points  in  which  the  present  crisis  differs 
from  those  of  1847  and  1857.  Those  periods  were  periods  of  mer- 
cantile distres-s,  but  the  vital  consideration  of  banking  credit  does  not 
nppejir  to  have  been  involved  in  them  ns  it  is  in  the  present  crisis. 
Again,  the  course  of  affairs  was  then  comimratively  slow  and  me:isure<l, 
whereas  the  shock  1i.ts  in  this  instance  arrived  with  an  intense  rapidity, 
and  the  opportunity  for  deliberation  is  narrowed  in  projiortion.  I.aatly, 
the  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  England  has  suffered  a diminution  without 
precedent  relatively  to  the  time  in  which  it  has  been  brought  about, 
and,  in  view  especially  of  this  circumstance,  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
cannot  doubt  that  it  is  their  duty  to  adopt  without  delay  the  measures 
which  seem  to  them  best  calculated  to  compose  the  public  mind,  and  to 
avert  the  calamities  which  may  threaten  trade  and  industry. 

If,  then,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  proceeding  upon  the 
prudent  rules  of  action  by  which  their  administration  is  usually 
governed,  shall  find  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  legitimate 
commerce,  it  is  requisite  to  extend  their  discounts  and  advances  upon 
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.npppovcd  securities,  so  ns  to  require  issues  of  notes  beyond  the  limit 
fixed  by  law,  Her  Majesty’s  Government  recommend  that  this  necessity 
should  be  met  immediately  upon  its  occurrence,  and  in  that  event  they 
will  not  fail  to  make  application  to  Parliament  for  its  sanction. 

No  such  discount  or  advance,  however,  should  be  granted  at  a rate 
of  interest  less  than  10  per  cent.,  and  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
reserve  it  to  themselves  to  recommend,  if  they  should  see  fit,  tlie  impo- 
sition of  a higher  rate. 

After  deduction,  by  the  Bank,  of  whatever  it  may  consider  to  be  a 
fair  chaise  for  its  risk,  expense,  and  trouble,  the  profits  of  these  ad- 
vances will  accrue  to  the  public. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  Servants, 

Russell. 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 

To  the  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor 
of  the  Rank  of  England. 


Doubtless  10  per  cent,  as  a ininimuin  charge  for  accommoda- 
tion by  the  Bank  of  England  had  a most  pernicious  influence  on 
business  generally ; but  it  was  the  only  way  by  which  an  effec- 
tual check  could  be  placed  on  speculative  investments,  and,  so 
far,  it  was  a wholesome  restriction.  So  sharp,  indeed,  was  its 
operation,  that  the  Bank  did  not  require  after  all  to  infringe 
the  provisions  of  the  Bank  Act. 

The  operation  of  the  different  crises  on  the  circulation  and  re- 
serve of  the  Bank  of  England  has  always  been  rapid  and  impor- 
tant. In  1847  the  rate  of  interest  rose  from  5^  per  comparison 
cent,  on  October  2 to  8 per  cent,  on  the  23rd;  at  crisis  of  i8«« 

* , anti  former 

which  rate  it  remained  till  November  20,  when  it  fell  crises, 
to  7 per  cent.  In  1857  the  rate  rose  from  5^  per  cent,  on 
October  3 ; again  to  8 per  cent,  on  the  24th  ; and  then  to  9 and 
10  per  cent,  on  November  7 and  14.  But  in  1866  tho  rato 
rose  from  6 to  10  per  cent,  in  three  weeks,  from  April  25  to  May 
16.  In  1856  the  notes  in  circulation  varied  from  19,577,000^. 
on  October  2 to  21,764, OOOi.  on  the  30th.  In  1857  the  circu- 
lation varied  from  20,824,000i.  on  October  3 to  22,235,000Z. 
on  November  21.  In  1866  it  varied  from  22,588,000^.  on 
April  25  to  26,650, OOOi.  on  April  16.  And  the  reserve  of  notes 
in  1847  was  reduced  to  1,176,000/.,  in  1857  to  957,000/.,  and  in 
1866  to  730,000/.  As  on  other  occasions,  the  value  of  securities 
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in  1 866  fell  very  considerably ; yet  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
whereas,  in  former  cases,  the  greatest  depreciation  took  place  in 
the  value  of  commodities,  some  of  which  had  reached  specu- 
lative prices,  in  1866  the  greatest  fall  was  in  the  value  of 
shares  in  banking  and  other  public  companies.* 

Moreover,  whilst  the  panic  was  more  sudden  and  rapid, 
restoration  of  credit  was  very  much  slower  in  re- 
turning  than  after  any  former  crisis.  The  high  rate 
»broLJ”'*  of  10  per  cent,  was  maintained  for  upwards  of  three 
months,  so  long  indeed  that  it  began  to  be  feared  that  it  would 
itself  operate  as  a discouragement  to  business  and  as  an  undue 
indication  of  fear  and  alarm.  Not  only  at  home,  but  even 
abroad,  the  bankruptcy  of  Overend  and  Gurney,  the  issue  of 
the  tlovemment  letter,  and  the  maintenance  of  this  high  rate 
of  discount,  had  a prejudicial  influence.  Foreigners  could  not 
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understand  the  meaning  of  such  a course.  A vague  rumour 
spread  that  the  Bank  of  England  was  in  danger,  and  a national 
bankruptcy  almost  imminent.  So  spread  was  it,  that  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  send  a circular  to 
the  British  embassies  and  legations  throughout  Europe  ac- 
counting for  the  panic,  and  stating  that  ‘ Her  Majesty’s 
Government  have  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  there  is  any 
general  want  of  soundness  in  the  ordinary  trade  of  this  country 
which  can  give  reasonable  ground  for  anxiety  or  alarm  either 
in  this  country  or  abroad ; they  are  satisfied,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  present  crisis,  peculiar  and  unprecedented  as  it  is,  is 
one  of  a character  essentially  more  favourable  than  others 
which  have  been  successfully  passed  through  ; and  that  all  that 
is  required  is,  that  all  classes  should  co-operate  with  the  Go- 
vernment in  endeavouring  to  allay  needless  alarm,  and  in 
acting  with  prudence  and  forbearance  while  so  much  agitation 
prevails.  It  appears  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  be  of 
great  importance,  that  the  commercial  interests  abroad  should 
be  reassured  in  regard  to  what  is  passing  in  this  country.’ 
The  losses  produced  by  the  crisis  were  enormous ; the  depre- 
ciation of  prices  and  shares  was  very  great,  and  the  difficulty 
of  disposing  of  securities  almost  insurmountable.  But  it  ended 
at  List,  and  matters  returned  to  their  ordinary  course. 

On  July  31  Mr.  Watkins  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
‘ (hat  a humble  address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying 
that  she  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  issue  a Royal 
Commission  directed  to  the  investigation  of  the  causes  motion^for  a 
which  have  led  to  the  late  severe  and  protracted  pres-  mittiion 
sure  in  the  money  market,  and  to  the  continuance 
or  a long  period  of  a minimum  rate  of  discount  of  10  per  cent, 
i.t  the  Bank  of  England ; and  also  to  investigate  the  laws 
affecting  currency  and  banking  in  the  United  Kingdom.’  The 
motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ackroyd,  but  the  Government 
declined  to  accede,  and  after  a night’s  discussion  the  question 
was  not  fiuther  resumed.  There  was,  indeed,  nothing  to  do 
in  the  matter.  The  principle  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act 
had  been  inquired  into  over  and  over  again.  The  different 
schools  of  economists  and  financiers  had  met  together,  and 
had  failed  to  come  to  any  agreement.  The  causes  of  the  late 
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panic  were  on  the  surface  ; the  relief  afforded  had  the  desired 
effect ; and  nothing  more  could  be  done.  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  said,  ‘ Admitting,  as  I 
do,  that  there  are  inconveniences  in  the  law  as  it  stands,  and 
that  it  is  desirable,  if  you  can  do  it,  to  alter  the  law  so  far 
as  to  get  rid  of  those  inconveniences,  I think  those  incon- 
veniences are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  disaster  which 
would  result  from  its  being  held  out  to  the  world,  and  the 
commercial  public,  that  it  is  possible,  by  any  remodelling  of 
those  portions  of  our  law,  to  obviate  the  consequences  of  the 
impnident  and  unsound  trading  of  which,  unfortunately,  we 
must  admit  there  has  been  too  much.  If  we  are  to  go  upon 
the  principle  of  softening,  as  far  as  possible,  the  eonsequences 
of  men’s  imprudence  to  themselves  and  others,  we  must  beware 
that  we  do  not  encourage  that  imprudence  and  over-speculation 
which  we  have  so  much  reason  to  lament.  In  the  great  success 
of  our  commercial  enterprises  there  is  something  that  is  fasci- 
nating to  us,  and  we  are  easily  carried  away  by  the  great  power 
we  have  of  making  our -large  capital  do  the  work  of  a much 
larger  capital ; and  therefore  it  is  particularly  necessary  we 
shoidd  impress  upon  the  people  of  England  now,  that  if  we 
were  everywhere  to  unshackle  the  limits  of  enterprise,  there  is 
too  much  danger  of  enterprise  rapidly  growing  into  insane 
speculation.  If  the  trovemment  were  indifferent  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  commerce  of  this  country,  no  doubt  they  would  be 
greatly  to  blame.  If  they  were  unwilling  to  investigate  the 
possible  application  of  remedies  so  far  as  these  sufferings  were 
occjisioned  or  aggravated  by  legislation,  no  doubt  they  would 
be  greatly  to  be  blamed.  In  my  opinion,  they  would  be  still 
more  to  blame,  if  they  were,  by  any  action  or  language  of 
theirs,  to  encourage  the  mischievous  belief  that  it  is  possible 
to  avert  the  consequences  of  reckless,  imprudent,  and  imsound 
specidation  by  any  measure  tampering  with  our  banking  or 
our  currency  laws.’ 
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CHA1»TER  IV. 

liUlTISll  INDUSTRY  AT  THE  PARIS  UNIVERSAL 
EXHIBITION  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

1867. 

Industrial  Progress  of  the  United  Kingdom. — Invention  in  the  United 
Kingdom. — Coal,  Iron,  and  Steel. — Products  of  Coal. — Gas.  —Colours. — 
Paraffin. — Hardware. — Electro-plating. — Papier  MachA. — Machinery. — 
Chemical  Manufacture. — Cotton  and  Woollen  Manufactures. — Industrial 
Competition. — Industrial  Progress  of  Foreign  Countries. — Relation  of 
Industrial  Population  to  Industrial  Progress.  — Need  of  extended  Com- 
mercial Education. 

The  holding  of  another  International  Exhibition  in  Paris  in 
1867  afforded  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  latest  achieve- 
ments in  productive  industry.  It  was  another  glorious  i„jMtriai 
festival.  It  provoked  great  emulation.  It  brought 
forth  marvels  of  skill ; and  if  it  cannot  be  said  that 
England  stood  pre-eminent  over  all  nations  in  many  distinct 
classes,  she  was  certainly  second  to  none  in  the  variety  and 
extent  of  her  products  and  manufactures.  Truly  it  is  well 
to  exhibit  our  power  on  such  occasions,  since,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  we  are  probably  the  greatest  of  all  producers.  Yes, 
Britain  is  a perfect  beehive  of  human  labour.  Taking  space 
and  population  into  account,  possibly  there  is  no  other  country 
in  the  world  where  there  is  so  large  a proportion  of  labourers, 
where  harder  work  is  gone  through  all  the  year  round,  and 
where  the  reward  of  labour  is  more  liberal  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  No  industrial  census  has  ever  yet  been  taken,  and 
we  have  but  little  information  of  the  geographical  allocation  of 
the  different  industries ; but  they  are  fairly  spread  over  the 
country.  Lancashire  is  the  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture ; 
tlie  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  of  the  woollen  and  worsted: 
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Hirmingham  of  the  metal  manufacture ; and  Newcastle  and 
Sunderland  of  the  great  coal  mines  of  the  coimtry.  But  the 
best  evidence  of  the  increase  of  industry  is  the  large  increase  of 
the  urban  population.  In  1801  the  town  population  of  England 
was  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
In  1871  it  was  in  the  proportion  of  fifty-six  per  cent.  Within 
the  last  seventy  years  the  population  of  the  metropolis  in- 
creased 23  per  cent. ; that  of  ilanchester  406  per  cent. ; that  of 
IaJ<‘ds,416;  that  of  Glasgow,  518  ; and  of  Bradford,  998  percent. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  Britain  is  a great  productive 
country.  She  is  more.  By  her  genius  and  inventions  she  has 
inTwition*  foremost  in  discovering  and  applying  many  of 

those  powers  and  machinery  which  now  facilitate  pro- 
Kingdom.  (juction  all  the  world  over.*  With  much  skill  and 
appropriateness,  therefore,  the  British  executive  of  the  commis- 
sion for  the  Paris  Exhibition  designed  several  of  such  inven- 
tions on  the  blinds  in  the  windo'ws  of  the  ^lachinery  Gallery. 
In  one  of  them  was  ‘ Steam  ^ladiinery  ; ’ ‘ Watt’s  first  Sim  and 
Planet  engine  m.dcc.lxixviii.,  by  which  rectilinear  was  con- 
verted into  rotary  motion  for  the  purpose  of  driving  machinery.’ 
In  another,  ‘ Locomotives ; ’ ‘ Puffing  Billy,  made  by  William 
Hedley  m.dccc..\iii.,  to  work  the  Wylam  collieries — the  first 
locomotive  engine  with  smooth  wheels.’  In  another,  ‘ Locomo- 
tives ; ’ the  ‘ Kocket,  made  by  George  Stephenson  m.dccc.xxix., 
gained  the  prize  of  5001.  in  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
railway  competition.’  And  in  another,  ‘Spinning  Machinery;’ 
‘ first  Spinning  ^Machine,  made  and  worked  by  Richard  Ark- 
wright M.DCC.LXix.’  The  space  allotted  to  British  exhibitors  at 
the  Paris  Universal  Exhibition  was  only  70,000  superficial  feet, 
the  demand  being  for  four  times  that  amount ; yet  there  was 
suflScient  to  indicate  where  the  real  strength  of  British  in- 


' The  last  one  hundred  years  have  been  very  prolific  in  inventions.  From  1617, 
when  patents  were  first  registered,  to  1763,  there  were  granted  in  the  United 
Kingvlomonly  1,245  patents.  From  1763  to  1870  the  number  of  patents  bus  been 
68,982;  of  which  22,230  from  1763  to  1852,  and  36,762  from  1852  to  1870. 
From  1858  to  1868  the  number  of  patents  granted  in  France  was  89,973;  in 
the  Unitod  States,  1852-59,  95,859;  in  Belgium,  1864-69,  26,836;  in  Austria, 
1852-69,  10,418;  in  Italy.  1855-68,  3,284;  in  Prussia,  1854-69,  1,111  ; in  Saxony, 
1854-69,  2,143  ; in  W^urtembnrg,  1854-68,  1,073;  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  1854— 
68.  1,395. 
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dtistry  rests.  T^et  us  see  what  the  United  Kingdom  can  sltow 
of  real  achievements  especially  within  the  last  fifty  years. 

Britain  is  rich  in  her  mines.  Coal  and  iron  will  always  hold 
the  very  first  rank  in  her  industries,  not  only  for  their 

• • T co«i. 

intnnsic  value  as  sources  of  wealtli,  but  for  their  spe- 
cial advantages  as  motive  powers  in  all  other  industries.  One 
himdred  years  ago  there  was  produced  in  Great  Britain  about 

6.000. 000  tons  of  coals  per  annum.  Since  then,  by  improvements 
in  tlie  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  earth,  by  the  general 
introduction  of  edge  rails,  of  iron  and  horse-power  and  engine 
planes  for  the  traction  of  trains  of  waggons,  by  the  working 
of  larger  areas  from  the  same  shafts,  by  improved  ventilation, 
and  by  other  discoveries,  the  production  of  coal  has  increased 
to  upwards  of  100,000,000  tons  a year ; and,  lest  any  fear  should 
be  entertained,  that,  at  this  rate,  the  coal  mines  might  soon  lie 
exhausted,  we  are  assured  by  the  royal  commissioners,  who  re- 
cently investigated  on  the  probable  quantity  of  coal  contained  in 
the  coalfield,  that  there  is  coal  enough  already  formed  to  last  not 
leas  than  1,233  years  longer.  A most  important  result  this, 
since  coal  is  the  only  agent  employed  in  the  production  of 
heat ; and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  one  pound  of  pure  coal 
yields,  in  combining  with  oxygen,  in  combustion  theoretically 
an  energy  equal  to  the  power  of  lifting  10,180,000  lbs.  one 
foot  high,  though  the  highest  practical  value  realised  is 
1 ,200,000  lbs.,  or  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  theoretical  value. 
In  the  production  of  coals.  Great  Britain  is  far  in  advance  of 
all  other  countries.  According  to  the  latest  accounts,  whilst 
Great  Britain  produces  100,000,000  tons  a year,  the  Zollvercin 
produces  26,000,000  tons,  the  United  States,  14,000,000  tons, 
France  12,000,000  tons,  Belgium  10,000,000  tons,  and  AiLstria 

5.000. 000  tons.  The  development  of  the  anthracite  coal  trade 
of  Pennsylvania  has  been  very  marked.  In  1820  the  whole 
yield  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  anthracite  region  was 
365  tons;  in  1870  it  was  15,849,000  tons. 

Closely  attached  to  our  collieries  are  the  iron  mines.  In 
1788  the  iron  make  of  Great  Britain  was  only  68,000  tons  per 
annum.  But  here,  too,  immense  improvements  have 
been  introduced.  By  opening  new  localities,  liy  re- 
ducing  the  expense  of  fuel,  by  employing  the  cheapest  material, 
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by  utilising  the  gases  and  waste  heat  of  the  blast  and  pud- 
dling furnaces,  by  modifying  the  character  of  the  furnaces, 
by  economising  the  wasteful  processes  of  refining,  and,  above 
all,  by  substituting  mechanical  for  human  labour,  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  has  increased  enormously,  and  has  now  reached 

4.700.000  tons  per  annum  of  pig  iron,  representing  a value  of 
1 2,000, OOOi.,  whilst,  if  we  take  the  manufactured  iron  in  liar, 
sheet,  and  rails,  the  value  would  be  double  or  treble  that 
amount.  Within  the  last  thirty  years  Prussia,  France, 
Belgium,  and  the  United  States  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  manufacture  of  iron;  yet,  at  this  moment.  Great 
Britain  produces  four  times  as  much  as  either  of  them,  and  a 
quantity  greater  than  that  produced  by  all  the  other  countries 
of  the  world  put  together.  One  of  the  greatest  inventions  of 
modem  times  is  Mr.  Bessemer’s  process  of  making  steel.  In 
1851  the  entire  production  of  steel  in  Great  Britain  was 

51.000  tons.  In  1870  the  production  of  Bes.semer’s  steel  alone, 
independently  of  the  quantity  produced  by  the  old  method, 
amoimted  to  300,000  tons,  the  reduction  in  price  having  been 
20l.  to  30l.  per  ton. 

Coal  and  iron  are  moreover  the  parents  of  many  other  indus- 
tries. From  coal  we  get  two  most  useful  products,  light  and 
rrodncn  of  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the  at- 

cooi  Ku.  tention  of  men  of  science  was  directed  to  the  stream  of 
inflammable  air  issuing  from  wells  and  mines  in  the  coal  districts ; 
and  several  commimications  on  the  subject  were  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society.  In  1738  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clayton  gave  an  account 
of  certain  experiments  by  which  he  distilled  gas  from  coal. 
And,  in  1792,  Mr.  William  Murdoch  constructed  an  apparatus 
by  which  he  lighted  with  gas  his  own  house  and  office  at 
Redmth  in  Cornwall.  Subsequently,  part  of  the  factory  of 
Boulton  and  Watt  was  lighted  in  this  manner  ; and,  in  1807, 
gas  was  first  seen  in  its  full  brilliancy  in  the  Colonnade  and 
front  of  Carlton  House ; whence,  in  a few  years,  it  spread  all 
over  the  kingdom,  and  we  may  say  all  over  the  world. 

The  extraction  of  colours  from  coal  is  still  more  recent. 
In  1825  Faraday,  in  an  examination  of  the  oily  pri>- 
ducts  separated  in  the  compressed  oil  gas-holders,  first 
obtained  benzol.  Several  years  after  it  was  found  that 


Colours. 
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benzol,  distilled  with  nn  excess  of  caustic  lime,  yielded  a 
colourless  volatile  liqriid  identical  with  the  sul)stance  pre- 
viously prepared  by  Faraday.  In  1845  Dr.  Hoffman  estab- 
lished experimentally  the  presence  of  Ixmzol  in  coal-tar  oil ; 
and,  in  1848,  Charles  Mansfield,  in  an  experimental  inquiry, 
carried  on  in  Dr.  Hoffman’s  laboratory,  showed  that  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  this  substance  might  be  obtained  from 
coal-tar.  Benzol  was  then  transformed  into  nitro-benzol  and 
thence  came  aniline.  The  colorific  tendency  of  aniline  had 
long  been  known ; but  it  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Perkins  who  first  de- 
tected the  industrial  value,  and  took  a patent  for  it  in  1856. 
The  first  colour  prepared  by  him  was  aniline-violet,  better 
known  as  ‘ mauve.’  In  1859  ‘Magenta’  was  obtained.  Sub- 
sequently the  same  colour  was  obtained  by  the  action  of 
tetrachloride  of  tin  on  aniline  red  ; a magenta  dye  was  formed 
from  it,  and  also  a new  product  called  rosaniline.  Further 
discoveries  procured  additional  colours,  such  as  a beautiful 
crimson  dye,  Magdala,  from  naphthalin  and  alizarine ; the  tone 
of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  madder  root  from  anthracene. 
Wonderful  results  these,  when  we  consider  how  our  manufac- 
turing industry  had  hitherto  depended  on  the  importation  of 
dyeing  woods. 

Not  less  important  is  the  manufacture  of  paraffin  from  coal 
and  kindred  mineral  substances.  In  1781  Lord  Dundonald 
obtained  a patent  for  a method  of  extracting  or 
making  tar,  pitch,  essential  oil,  volatile  alkali,  mine- 
ral acid  from  coal ; and,  in  1812,  an  oil,  identical  with  that  of 
petroleum,  was  obtained  from  the  asphalt  limestone.  In  1829 
Reschenbach,  the  proprietor  of  chemical  works  in  Moravia, 
discovered  paraffin,  a wax-like  substance  which  seemed  to  have 
no  affinity  for  other  bodies.  In  1833  and  1834  Dr.  Bley 
obtained  a quantity  of  volatile  oil  and  some  ammoniacal  pro- 
ducts by  distilling  from  coals ; but  it  was  not  until  1847  that  a 
petroleum  spring  was  found  in  Derbyshire,  and,  soon  after,  the 
manufacture  of  paraffin  from  coal  attained  a high  degree  of 
excellence.  Recently,  ozokerit  or  mineral  wax,  has  been  dis- 
covered in  a coal  mine,  and  from  it  candles  have  been  manu- 
factured of  a very  luminous  character. 

From  iron,  and  V>y  means  of  iron,  we  have  a hundred  industries 
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pa-ssing  by  the  general  title  of  hardware.  Tlie  .Soho  factory, 
planted  hy  Matthew  Boulton  in  1796,  produced  a vast  variety  of 
articles,  from  steam  engines  to  buckles ; hut  many  of  the  most 
Haniwan!  interesting  branches  are  of  very  modem  dates.  Tlie 
puting.  steel  pen  was  known  in  1809  and  1810,  but  was  only  de- 

veloped as  an  article  of  industry  in  1829.  At  the  first  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  Birmingham  in  1839  steel  pens 
were  almost  unknown.  Now  they  have  almost  superseded  the 
quill.  The  electro-plating  industry  is  quite  new.  It  was  the 
famous  electrician  Volta  who  first  gave  out  that,  when  a pair, 
or  a series,  of  different  metals  are  brought  into  contact  with  a 
suitable  liquid,  a current  of  electricity  is  generated.  Dr.  Henry 
of  Manchester  found,  that  where  a current  of  electricity  passetl 
through  a conducting  liquid  it  decomposed  the  ingredients  of 
that  liquid  and  caused  their  elements  to  lie  set  free  at  the  two 
immersed  electric  poles.  In  1801  Dr.  Wollaston  wrote  a paper 
in  the  ‘ Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  .Society,’  where 
he  stated  that  if  a piece  of  silver  in  connection  with  a more 
positive  metal  be  put  into  a solution  of  copper,  the  silver  is 
coated  over  with  the  copper,  which  coating  will  stand  the 
operation  of  burnishing.  And,  in  1805,  a letter  appc'ared  in  the 
‘ Philosophical  Magazine,’  from  Brugnatelli  to  Van  Mons, 
announcing  that  he  gilt  in  a complete  manner  two  large  silver 
medals,  by  bringing  them  into  communication  by  means  of  a 
steel  wire  with  the  negative  pole  of  a voltaic  pile,  and  keeping 
them  one  after  the  other  immersed  in  ammoniuret  of  gold 
newly  made,  well  saturated.  In  1834  Mr.  Heniy  Bessemer 
applied  copper  on  lead  casting,  so  as  to  produce  anti.jue  licads  in 
relief  for  mantlepiece  ornaments;  and,  in  1838,  Messrs.  Klking- 
ton  took  out  a patent  for  coating  copper  and  bras.s  with  zinc  by 
means  of  an  electric  current  genemted  by  a piece  of  zinc 
attached  to  the  articles  by  a wire,  and  immersed  in  the  metallic 
solution  with  them.  At  the  Exhibition  of  1851  electro-plating 
was  still  treated  as  a new  and  untried  discovery.  Now,  how- 
ever, it  is  most  extensively  used. 

But  the  most  important  among  metallic  industries  is  the 
production  of  machinerj’,  those  prime  movers  which  so  contribute 

to  the  development  of  power,  those  wonderful  workers 

M«chlDci7.  . * ^ 

so  precise  in  their  various  changes  and  movements, 
remarkable  alike  for  the  emlk.diment  of  siMontific  principhs 
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and  the  introduction  of  rigorous  exactitude  in  their  mechanical 
contrivances.  What  has  machinery  done  for  industry  was  well 
said  by  the  able  reporter  on  machines  and  tools  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  in  1862.  ‘The  discovery  of  the  steam 
engine,  capable  of  setting  in  motion  an  enormous  quantity 
of  manufacturing  machines,  and  to  carry  their  products  by  land 
or  sea  to  every  part  of  the  world,  led  to  a large  and  constant 
demand  of  mechanical  constructions.  The  constructors  were 
thus  stimulated  in  their  energies  and  ingenuity  to  find  out  new 
means,  and  the  result  was  the  large  adaptation  and  improvement 
of  lathes  and  drills,  and  the  invention  of  the  steam  hammer, 
forging  press,  punching  and  shearing,  planing,  shaping,  slotting, 
and  other  machine  tools  with  which  are  now  constructed  our 
steam  engines  fixed  or  locomotive.  The  civil  engineer,  within 
our  own  recollection,  compelled  to  build  his  bridges  by  em- 
ploying the  manual  labour  of  workmen  to  drive  the  piles  with 
hand  monkeys,  to  piunp  out  the  water  slowly  with  the  Archi- 
medean screw,  and  raise  the  superstructure  by  the  aid  of  masons 
and  carpenters,  now  drives  the  piles  by  steam  power,  and  uses 
large  steam  pumping  engines,  or  sinks  cast-iron  cylinders,  and 
raises,  by  powerful  cranes,  the  blocks  of  stone,  or  even  an  entire 
span,  constructed  at  some  iron  works.  The  shipwright,  who 
formerly  was  accustomed  to  shape  his  timbers  by  the  tedious 
labour  of  adzes,  and  put  them  successively  together,  month 
after  month,  now  gives  the  curve  to  his  angle-iron  ribs,  bending 
them  with  few  strokes,  prepares  all  his  iron  plates  by  machinery, 
and  rivets  them  in  an  expeditious  manner.  The  roadutaker 
who,  in  past  times,  was  entrusted  with  the  establishment  of  the 
means  of  communication  from  town  to  town  is  now  superseded 
by  the  railway  engineer,  who,  disregarding  hills,  valleys,  and 
rivers,  and  piercing  the  very  mountains  by  machines,  traces 
his  lines  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  in  order  to 
place  his  iron  rails,  upon  which  trains  driven  by  engines  travel 
at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour.’ 

In  other  departments  of  industry  the  change  and  progress 
have  been  as  rapid.  Quite  a new  industry  has  been  introduced 
on  the  Tyne  within  the  la.«t  forty  years,  in  the  manu-  CTirmicHi 
facture  of  chemical  products  and  processes,  embracing  ture.‘ 
carl)onate  of  sodium,  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
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bleaching  powder.  In  1840  the  exports  of  alkali  were  only 
85,200  cwt. ; in  1870  they  amounted  to  3,857,000  cwt-  It 
was  only  in  1814  that  Leblanc’s  invention  was  introduced  into 
this  country,  but  by  the  skill  of  Mr.  Charles  Tennant  of  Glasgow, 
the  energy  of  Mr.  James  Muspratt  of  Liverpool,*  and  the 
application  of  capital  and  industry,  the  chemical  industry  has 
acquired  immense  importance,  and  gives  employment  to  a large 


number  of  people. 

Nor  have  the  older  industries  been  standing  still.  In  the  cot- 
ton manufacture  there  has  been  an  immense  improvement.  In 
Cotton  nna  1790  a spinner  could  only  produce  a hank  per  spindle 
nmnifK-  day;  in  1812  he  could  produce  two  hanks  per 

tun*.  day;  and,  in  1830,  2‘75.  The  self-acting  mule  is  a 
wonder  of  precision.  The  manufacture  of  calico  is  a wonder  of 
jterfection.  Muslins  are  made  superior  far  to  the  Indian  muslin. 
The  lace  manufacture  and  the  whole  of  the  hosiery  industry 
have  been  created,  we  may  say,  since  1815.  In  the  woollen 
machinery  the  improvement  has  been  very  great.  The  worsted 
lias  made  gigantic  progress.  The  first  spinning  machinery 
was  erected  in  Bradford  in  1790,  when  a few  frames  were  set  up 
in  a private  house.  Now  the  machinery  used  in  Bradford  is 
nearly  as  perfect  as  that  used  in  Manchester.  In  1834  manu- 
factures of  worsted  weft  and  cotton  warp  were  first  introduced. 
In  1836  the  alpaca  wool  was  introduced,  and  soon  after 
mohair,  or  goat’s  wool,  from  Asia  Minor.  The  increase  in 
every  branch  of  the  textile  industry  has  been  rapid  and  great, 
causing  an  immense  consumption  of  the  raw  materials,  and  a 
corresponding  development  in  the  number  of  factories  for  spin- 
ning and  weaving.  In  1870  there  were  6,158  factories,  and  the 
total  value  of  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  linen  merchandise  and 
yarn  exported  reached  1 1 2,000,000f. 

With  an  advance  so  marked  in  these  and  almost  every  branch 
of  human  industry,  it  was  reasonably  thought  that  England  could 
inio.tri»i  meet  universal  competition;  and,  had  proper  efforts 

competition,  made  to  secure  a full  and  satisfactory  exhibition 
of  such  development  at  Paris,  the  position  of  England  at  the 


• Tlic  vnlue  of  the  production  of  the  I/inca*hire  nnd  Tyne  branches  of  the 
Alkiili  mitnufnoliire  wiie  in  I86A  4,000,000/.,  nnd  thv  tjunutity  of  enlt  dccompoaed 
for  the  S.Ol.OOO  Iona. 
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Universal  Exhibition  there  would  have  been  undoubtedly  un- 
surpassed. But  the  apathy  of  some  of  our  leading  manufac- 
turers, and  the  difficulty  of  transport,  interfered  materially  with 
the  exhibition  of  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  British  in- 
dustry, and  consequently  it  did  seem  as  if  other  countries  were 
in  some  cases  on  a liigher  level  than  England.  It  was  on  the 
other  hand  as  evident,  from  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  exhi- 
bitions of  other  countries,  that  they  are  no  longer  labouring 
under  any  great  difficulty  in  developing  their  resources;  that 
with  an  open  sea,  with  railways,  and  river  and  canal  com- 
munication, they  possess  ample  means  for  the  conveyance  of 
coals,  goods,  and  produce,  at  a comparatively  insignificant  cost ; 
that,  under  the  energising  influence  of  free  trade,  though  as  yet 
scarcely  understood  and  very  imperfectly  adopted,  continental 
nations  have  become  eager  for  improvement;  and  that  with 
them,  as  with  us,  the  first  effect  of  open  competition  has  been 
an  increasing  attention  to  the  economic  laws  of  production. 
Their  manufacturers,  seeing  how  vain  it  is  to  linger  any  longer 
on  the  delusive  hopes  of  a protective  legislation,  give  them- 
selves in  a manly  manner  to  master  their  altered  positions  by 
the  exercise  of  augmented  energy,  greater  economy  of  power 
and  of  time,  and  an  increasing  use  of  machinery.  Capital  is  not 
only  increasing  everywhere,  but  is  largely  invested  in  com- 
merce and  manufacture,  as  more  attractive  and  profitable  than 
agriculture  ; keenness  for  trade  and  devotion  to  mercantile  en- 
terprises are  being  widely  spread,  and  the  love  of  comfort  and 
material  wealth  has  produced  a much  greater  appreciation  of  the 
substantial  benefits  of  labour  and  industry  than  has  ever  before 
existed.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  witness  the  wonderful  display 
of  machinery  without  perceiving  that,  even  in  that  primary 
element  of  strength,  Britain  is  no  longer  without  formidable 
competitors ; and  that  those  wonderful  inventions  which  have 
made  this  country  illustrious  have  ceased  to  be  her  exclusive  pro- 
perty, and  have  to  the  fullest  extent  become  the  property  of  the 
world. 

With  these  facts  before  us  we  need  not  be  surprised  if,  at  the 
close  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  representations  were 
made  by  the  British  jiuors  that  the  competition  had 
become  very  keen,  and  that,  in  many  cases,  Britain 
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bad  been  excelled  by  other  countries.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  wrote 
to  Lord  Taunton : ‘ I am  sorry  to  say  that,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, a singular  accordance  of  opinion  prevailed,  that  our  country 
bad  shown  little  inventiveness,  and  made  little  progress  in  the 
peaceful  arts  of  industry  since  1862.’  Mr.  Edward  Hutb  stated: 
‘ Having  closely  examined  the  woollen  textile  fabrics  during  the 
Exhibition  in  1851,  and  having  acted  as  juror  for  these  fabrics 
in  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  as  well  as  at  the  present  one  in  Paris, 
I had  opportunity  of  comparing  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  by  various  countries  in  this  important  branch  of  industry, 
and  I am  sorry  to  say  that,  although  we  may  still  be  unsurpassed 
in  many  of  our  productions,  we  no  longer  hold  that  pre-eminence 
which  was  accorded  to  us  in  the  Exhibition  of  1851.’  Professor 


Frankland  reported : ‘ As  a juror  in  class  44  of  the  present 
Paris  Exhibition,  I was  not  only  forcibly  struck  by  the  want  of 
evidence  of  progress  in  the  different  branches  of  chemical 
manufactures  carried  on  in  Great  Britain,  but  still  more  so  at 
the  great  advance  made  by  other  nations,  but  more  especially 
by  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland,  in  respect  of  such 
manufactures  since  the  year  1862,  when,  as  a juror  in  the 
corresponding  class,  I had  also  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
chemical  manufactures  of 'different  nations.’  The  testimony 
thus  borne  by  such  high  authorities  was  the  more  important 
and  useful,  since  it  was  accompanied  by  the  expression  of  the 
opinion  that  the  leading  cause  of  British  backwardness  and 
want  of  progress  was  a decided  defectiveness  in  industrial  or 
technical  education,  and  that  the  best  remedy  that  could  be 
applied  was  the  introduction  of  extended  scientific  education. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  these  reports,  Mr.  Bernard 
Samuelson,  M.P.,  wrote  a letter  to  the  Vice-President  of  the 
inqniriMon  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  concerning 
technical  education  in  various  countries  abroad,  in 
MultriiS  *"  which  he  affirmed,  ‘ That  the  rapid  progress  of  many 
vrognm.  trades  abroad  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
superior  technical  knowledge  of  the  directors  of  works  every- 
where, and  by  the  comparatively  advanced  elementary  instruc- 
tion of  the  workers  in  some  departments  of  industry.’  The 
author  of  this  work  made  a report  to  the  Privy  Council  on 
techuical,  industrial,  and  professional  iustruction  in  Italy  and 
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other  countries.  The  chambers  of  commerce  reported  on  the 
trades  injured  by  the  want  of  a technical  education ; and  a com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  for  the  purposo 
of  inquiring  into  the  provisions  for  giving  instruction  in  theo- 
retical and  applied  science  to  the  industrial  classes.  The  com- 
mittee was  appointed  on  March  24,  1868,  and  in  July  it  agreed 
upon  a report  which  detailed  the  state  of  scientific  instruction  of 
the  foremen  and  workmen  engaged  in  manufactures,  the  smaller 
manufacturers  and  managers,  and  the  proprietors  and  managers- 
in-chief  of  larger  industrial  undertakings ; as  well  as  the  relation 
of  industrial  education  to  industrial  progress.  ‘ The  industrial 
system  of  the  present  age,’  said  the  committee,  ‘ is  based  on  the 
substitution  of  mechanical  for  animal  power ; its  development  is 
due  in  this  coimtry  to  its  stores  of  coals  and  of  metallic  ores,  to 
our  geographical  position  and  temperate  climate,  and  to  the  un- 
rivalled energy  of  our  population.’  ‘ The  acquisition  of  scientific 
knowledge  was  shown  by  the  witnesses  to  be  only  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  an  industrial  education  and  of  industrial  progress.  And 
although  the  pressure  of  foreign  competition,  wliere  it  existed, 
was  considered  by  some  witnesses  to  be  partly  owing  to  the  supe- 
rior scientific  attainments  of  foreign  manufacturers,  yet  the 
general  result  of  the  evidence  proved  that  it  was  to  be  attributed 
mainly  to  their  artistic  taste,  to  fashion,  to  lower  wages, and  to  the 
absence  of  trade  disputes  abroad,  and  the  greater  readiness  with 
which  handicraftsmen  abroad  in  some  trades  adapted  themselves 
to  new  requirements.  Nearly  every  witness  spoke  of  the  extra- 
ordinarily rapid  progress  of  continental  nations  in  manufactures, 
and  they  attributed  that  rapidity  not  to  the  model  workshops 
which  are  met  with  in  some  foreign  countries,  and  were  but  an 
indifferent  substitute  for  our  own  great  factories  and  for  those 
which  are  rising  in  every  part  of  the  continent,  but  besides 
other  causes,  to  the  scientific  training  of  the  proprietors  and 
managers  in  France,  Switrerland,  Belgium,  and  Germany,  and  to 
the  elementary  instruction  which  is  universal  amongst  the  work- 
ing population  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  All  the  witnesses 
concurred  in  desiring  similar  advantages  of  education  for  tlie 
country  and  were  satisfied  that  nothing  more  was  required  and 
that  nothing  less  would  suffice  in  order  that  we  may  retain  the 
position  which  England  held  in  the  van  of  all  industrial 
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nations.’  The  committee  then  made  several  recommendations 
with  a view  to  the  extension  of  scientific  teaching  into 
secondary  schools,  and  the  establishment  of  superior  colleges 
of  science,  and  schools  for  special  scientific  instruction,  in  the 
different  centres  of  industry.  And  in  furtherance  of  these  re- 
commendations the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  offered 
additional  grants  to  schools  for  science  classes.  Mr.  Whitworth, 
with  princely  liberality,  founded  thirty  scholarships  of  the 
annual  value  of  lOOZ.  each,  to  be  applied  for  the  fiuTher 
instruction  of  young  men,  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
selected  by  open  competition  for  their  intelligence  and 
proficiency  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  mechanics  and 
cognate  sciences,  with  a view  to  the  promotion  of  engineer- 
ing and  mechanical  industry  in  the  country.  And  a royal 
commission  has  been  apptointed  to  make  inquiry  with  regard 
to  scientific  instruction  and  the  advancement  of  science. 

But  nothing  has  as  yet  been  done  to  advance  the  theoretical 
and  practical  knowledge  of  commerce  in  the  United  Kingdom 
after  the  example  of  the  superior  institute  of  commerce  at 
Ke«i  of  Antwerp,  the  superior  school  of  commerce  at  Paris, 
the  technical  schools  of  commerce  in  Italy,  and  the 
education,  commercial  colleges  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
There  is  but  one  professorship  of  the  principles  of  commerce  in 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  (in  King’s  College,  London), 
and  with  it  there  is  no  endowment  and  no  scholarship  what- 
ever. We  much  need  some  other  princely  benefactor  or 
benefactors  to  aid  the  diffusion  of  commercial  education. 
It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  England,  the  very  centre  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  should  be  so  deficient  in  the  means 
of  elevating  the  character  and  enlarging  the  understanding 
of  those  engaged  in  trade ; that  our  mercantile  classes 
should  alone  be  left  to  acquire,  often  at  the  cost  of  dearly- 
bought  experience,  the  knowledge  of  even  the  first  principles 
which  govern  mercantile  intercourse ; that  the  important 
economic  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  state  of  the  money 
market  and  foreign  exchanges  should  to  the  large  majority 
appear  but  enigmatic  problems  and  be  so  seldom  apprehended 
in  their  nature  and  bearing ; that  the  instruments  of  com- 
merce, such  as  bills  of  exchange,  bills  of  lading  and  policies 
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of  insurance,  should  be  mechanically  handled  with  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  signiBcation  of  their  different  clauses ; and 
that  the  laws  affecting  mercantile  relations,  such  as  partuer- 
ship,  agency,  sale,  shipping,  and  insurance,  should  be  altogether 
unknown  to  the  large  majority.  Manchester  has  her  Owen 
College,  for  which  sumptuous  provision  has  been  made  by  her 
intelligent  and  public-spirited  manufacturers ; Newcastle  has 
her  College  of  Science  ; and  the  Merchant  Company  has  re- 
cently endowed  a Chair  of  Commercial  and  Public  Economy 
and  Mercantile  Law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  in  connection  with  the  effort  to  pro- 
mote technical  instruction  for  industrial  pursuits  our  public 
companies  and  our  merchant  princes  should  provide  for  the 
encoiuugement  of  technical  instruction  for  commerco  and 
banking. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

JNT£RXATIONAL  WEIGHTS,  MEASVRES,  AKD  COINS. 

Need  of  Uniformify  in  Weights,  Mensnres,  and  Coins. — Memorial  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  a Uniform  System. — HccimuUsation  of  the  Coinage. — 
Formation  of  the  International  Decimal  Association. — Intro<iuction  of 
the  Mrtric  System  of  Weights  and  Measiu'cs. — International  Coinage. — 
Practical  AchieTcments, 


Besides  imparting  a stimulus  to  industrial  education,  the 
international  exhibitions  have  from  the  first  directed  attention 

to  the  importance  of  securing  uniformity  in  the 
nniformity  Weights,  measures,  and  coins  of  all  countries.  For  pur- 
mciwuree,  ‘ poses  of  Commerce  it  would  be  decidedly  convenient 

and  coin*.  i ^ i i x 

were  one  common  system  established.  In  ancient 
times  the  Latin  tongue  was  the  universal  language  of  science. 
Amidst  the  jargon  of  the  many  hordes  of  barbarians  who  in- 
vaded Europe  on  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  men 
of  science  could  speak  to  one  another  in  a language  common 
to  them  all.  And  when  we  endeavoured  to  solve  the  problems 
of  the  industrial  and  scientific  discoveries  with  which  these 
great  exhibitions  abounded,  the  want  came  home  to  all  of  us 
of  some  ready  means  for  mastering  those  instruments  of  calcu- 
lation which  enter  so  closely  into  the  conception  and  execu- 
tion of  the  works  of  art  in  every  country.  The  evil  arising 
from  the  great  confusion  in  the  weights,  measures,  and  coins  in 
use  in  all  states  had  long  been  experienced.  Men  of  science 
of  all  countries  most  liberally  deposit  fruitful  seeds  of  thought 
and  discovery  in  their  memoirs  and  transactions  that  they 
may  become  the  heritage  of  mankind,  yet  though  reduced  to 
the  certainty  of  numbers  they  often  fail  to  become  fully 
available  from  the  discordant  method  pursiuKl  in  their  exposi- 
tion. With  the  great  facility  of  communication  by  land  and 
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eea,  with  thought  flashing  through  the  air  and  penetrating  the 
very  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  with  a liberal  commercial  policy 
largely  promoting  the  interchange  of  produce  and  manufac- 
ture between  different  countries,  we  must  regret  that  we  have  a 
want  of  agreement  in  the  instruments  of  exchange,  which 
must  arrest  progress  and  in  many  cases  absolutely  prevent 
the  increase  of  trade. 

Happily  the  Society  of  Arts,  whilst  still  fresh  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  glorious  exhibition  of  1851,  seized  the  moment  when 
public  attention  was  given  in  this  country  to  tlie  M*mori»ioi 
decimalisation  of  the  coinage  for  generalising  a ques-  ofArutor* 
tion  which  had  hitherto  been  apprehended  solely 
from  a national  aspect,  and  from  that  moment  the  attain- 
ment of  universal  uniformity  in  such  instruments  of  exchange 
ceased  to  be  theoretical  and  utopian,  and  received  the  counte- 
nance of  thoughtful  and  wise  men  of  all  countries.  In  their 
memorial  to  the  I^ords  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s  Treasury 
in  the  year  1853  the  Society  of  Arts,  after  urging  the  impor- 
tance of  a system  of  decimal  coins,  weights,  and  measures  in 
advancing  the  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce  of  the  country, 
pointed  out  how  the  growing  intelligence  and  education  of 
every  people  were  sweeping  away  those  feelings  of  personal 
antipathy  wliich  formerly  existed,  and  how  much  the  bene- 
ficent result  would  be  increased  by  facilitating  international 
relations  ; that  a uniformity  in  weights,  measures,  and  coins 
would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  commerce,  and  in  weights 
and  measures  specially  would  greatly  facilitate  scientific 
research.  They  submitted,  as  a matter  of  grave  consideration, 
whether,  in  introducing  a change  to  a decimal  system  of  coins, 
weights,  and  measures,  some  arrangements  might  not  be  made 
with  neighbouring  nations  for  the  adoption  of  a uniform  system 
throughout  the  world  ; that  sooner  or  later  such  a system  would 
be  loudly  called  for  by  different  nations,  and  the  inconvenience 
of  a second  change  might  be  obviated  by  a little  judicious 
forethought ; that  it  was  worthy  of  the  country  which  had  in- 
augurated unrestricted  commerce  and  unrestricted  navigation, 
and  which  exerted  by  its  exhibitions  and  its  policy  the  most  un- 
restricted competition,  to  make  the  first  advances  towards  such 
a glorious  result ; and  that  there  was  nothing  incapable  of 
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realization  in  the  idea,  since  several  nations  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  have  already  a common  coinage,  and  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures  is  still  more  widely  adopted. 

The  decimalisation  of  the  coinage  had  for  a considerable 
time  been  the  subject  of  discussion.  The  commissioners  for  the 
Derimiiii.  restoration  of  the  standards  of  weights  and  measures 
in  1840  summed  up  the  advantages  of  it  as  follows: 

‘ In  our  opinion  the  scale  of  binary  subdivision  is  well  adapted 
to  the  small  retail  transactions  which  seldom  become  the  sub- 
ject of  written  accoimts,  and  which  constitute  a large  part  of 
the  daily  transactions  in  every  country.  The  decimal  scale, 
however,  appears  to  us  to  be  by  far  the  most  convenient  for  all 
transactions  which  become  the  subject  of  written  accounts,  and 
for  all  transactions  of  whatever  kind  in  which  great  numbers 
of  weights  and  measures  are  combined  by  addition  or  multipli- 
cation.’ In  1847  Sir  John  Bowring  moved  for  an  address  to  the 
Crown  in  favour  of  the  issue  of  silver  pieces  of  the  value  re- 
spectively of  one-tenth  and  one-hundredth  part  of  a pound  as 
a step  to  the  complete  introduction  of  the  decimal  system. 
And  consequently  the  florin  or  two-shillings  piece  was  soon 
after  put  into  circulation.  In  1853,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
William  Brown,  a committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was 
appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  practicability  and 
advantages  or  otherwise  that  would  arise  from  adopting  the 
decimal  system  of  coinage.  And  the  committee  reported  that 
there  was  a concurrent  testimony  to  the  efiect  that  the  adop- 
tion of  a decimal  system  would  lead  to  greater  accuracy,  that  it 
would  simplify  accounts,  would  diminish  the  labour  of  cal- 
culations to  the  extent  of  one-half  and  in  some  cases  four- 
fifths  ; and  by  facilitating  the  comparison  between  the  coinage 
of  this  country  and  other  countries  that  have  adopted  the 
decimal  system  would  tend  to  the  convenience  of  all  those  who 
are  engaged  in  exchange  operations  of  travellers  and  others. 
The  committee  then  recommended  the  retention  of  the  pound 
as  the  unit,  but  the  division  of  the  same  into  ten  florins,  ten 
cents,  and  ten  mils.  The  country,  however,  was  not  prepared 
for  this  measure  and  no  step  was  taken  on  the  subject  till 
1855,  when  Mr.  William  Brown  moved  resolutions  expresmng 
satisfaction  at  the  issue  of  the  florin  and  recommending  the 
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issue  of  silver  coins  to  represent  the  value  of  one-hundredth 
part  of  a pound,  and  copper  coins  to  represent  the  one-thou- 
sandth part  of  a pound,  to  be  called  cents  and  mils  respec- 
tively. But  the  resolution  in  favour  of  the  florin  was  only 
carried  by  a majority  of  135  to  56,  and  that  which  advocated 
further  progress  in  that  direction  had  to  be  withdrawn.  The 
next  step  was  the  appointment  of  a royal  commission,  three 
in  number,  to  consider  how  far  it  might  be  practicable  and  ad- 
visable to  introduce  the  principle  of  decimal  divisions  into  the 
coinage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  no  good  result  came 
from  the  commission.  The  commissioners  disagreed:  one 
(Lord  Monteagle)  withdrew  from  it,  and  the  conclusions  of  Lord 
Overstone  and  Mr.  Hubbard  were  unfavourable  to  any  further 
advance. 

In  1855  an  International  Association  was  established  for  the 
promotion  of  one  uniform  decimal  system  of  weights,  measures, 
and  coins  in  all  countries.  And  this  association,  after  Formation 
studying  the  comparative  claims  of  the  different  national 
systems  of  weights  and  measures  in  use  throughout  Aanociation. 
the  world,  resolved  in  favour  of  the  metric  on  accoimt  of  its 
scientific  and  international  character.  In  1862  a committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  on  the  motion  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  Ewart  to  consider  the  practicability  of  adopting  a 
single  and  uniform  system  of  weights  and  measures,  with  a view 
not  only  to  the  benefit  of  oiu-  international  trade  but  to  facilitate 
our  trade  and  intercourse  with  foreign  countries.  And  the  labours 
of  this  committee  are  memorable.  With  Richard  Cobden  among 
its  members,  animated  by  the  general  influence  of  the  inter- 
national exhibition,  and  aided  by  witnesses  of  the  highest 
eminence  from  different  countries,  an  international  character  was 
imparted  to  the  whole  of  its  proceedings,  which  could  not  fail 
to  influence  the  final  report.  Accordingly  the  Committee  re- 
commended that  the  use  of  the  metric  system  should  be  rendered 
legal  in  the  United  Kingdom,  that  the  government  should  sanc- 
tion its  use  in  the  levying  of  customs  duties  and  in  public  con- 
tract, and  that  the  gram  should  be  used  as  a weight  for  foreign 
letters  and  books  at  the  post  office.  And  an  act'  was  passed 

' 27  & 28  Viet.  c.  117. 
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providing  that,  notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  any  act 
of  parliament  to  the  contrary,  no  contract  or  dealing  should  be 
deemed  to  be  invalid  or  open  to  objection  on  the  ground  that  the 
weights  or  measures  expressed  or  referred  to  in  such  contract  or 
dealing  are  weights  or  measures  of  the  metric  system,  or  on  the 
ground  that  decimal  subdivisions  of  legal  weights  and  measures, 
whether  metric  or  otherwise,  are  used  in  such  contract  or  dealing. 
A permissive  measure  is  doubtless  insufficient,  but  sooner  or 
later  we  may  anticipate  the  entire  substitution  of  the  metric 
system  for  the  present  practice.  Considerable  progress  has,  also 
been  made  regarding  international  coinage.  On  December  23, 
Inter-  1865,  a monetary  treaty  was  concluded  between 
coinage.  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  whereby  their 
respective  coinage,  which  was  already  in  the  main  uniform,  was 
rendered  legal  in  all  the  states  so  agreeing.  And  in  1867,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  in  Paris,  two  congresses 
were  held  for  the  extension  of  the  principles  of  such  a con- 
vention, one  at  the  Palais  de  I’lndustrie  and  the  other  at  the 
ministry  for  foreign  affairs.  Both  these  conferences  agreed 
upon  the  general  adoption  of  one  standard  of  coinage,  and  that 
gold,  <5n  the  same  fineness  of  nine-tenths  fine,  on  the  decimal 
division,  and  on  the  adoption  of  such  a system  of  coinage  having 
direct  analogy  to  the  monetary  system  of  the  convention.  But 
when  the  question  came  to  be  considered  in  England,  and 
the  proposal  of  reducing  the  pound  sterling  from  1 13*001  grains 
to  an  equivalent  of  a 25  franc  piece  or  1 1 2*008,  was  discussed 
in  all  its  bearings,  the  difficulty  appeared  insurmountable,  and 
a royal  commission  appointed  for  the  purpose  reported  against 
the  change. 

Whatever  difficulty  may  yet  exist  to  the  full  realization  of 
a uniform  system  of  weights,  measures,  and  coins,  it  must  be  al- 
rracticai  lowed  that  much  has  already  been  accomplished  in  that 

achieve-  , . . , • i 

meiiui.  direction.  The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures 
is  in  compulsory  use  in  countries  with  an  aggregate  population 
of  186,000,000,  comprising  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Greece, 
Spain,  Cul>a,  Porto  Kico,  Portugal  and  her  colonies,  Italy,  Rou- 
mania,  Switzerland,  Chili,  Ecuador,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Mexico, 
the  Argentine  Confederation,  New  Granada,  and  Pent.  And  in 
addition  other  countries  with  about  200,000,000  more  people 
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have  partially  or  in  a permissive  manner,  including  the  whole 
of  our  possessions  in  India  and  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  adopted  the  same  system.  In  respect 
to  the  coinage  also  considerable  advance  has  been  made  to- 
wards imification.  Whilst  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzer- 
laud,have  by  the  monetary  convention  of  1865  agreed  upon  one 
uniform  system,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Portugal  are  making  ar- 
rangements for  adapting  their  coinage  to  that  of  the  convention. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  at  this  moment  400,000,000 
persons  have  come  to  an  agreement  upon  one  system  of  weights 
and  measures  and  100,000,000  as  to  one  system  of  coinage  also. 
Viewed  from  the  light  of  social  and  commercial  requirements 
we  may  lament  the  slow  progress  of  these  economic  re- 
forms, yet  when  we  compare  periods  sufficiently  distant 
there  is  reason  to  be  thankful  that  so  much  has  been  achieved, 
and  that  the  barbarism  of  so  many  conflicting  customs  is 
gradually  giving  place  to  a scientific  and  uniform  system. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

COMPARATIVE  PROGRESS  OF  COMMERCIAL  NATIOKS. 

C&usei  of  relative  Pro(fre*«.  — Progress  in  the  Century. — France. — 
Belgium.  — Holland.  — Ruasia. — The  Hanse  Towns. — Prussia  and  the 
Zollrerein. — Austria. — Spain. — Portugal. — Italy.— Switzerland. — Greece. 

— Turkey. — Morocco. — Persia. — China. — Siam. — Japan. — United  States. 

— Brazil  and  other  South  American  States. — British  Exports.  — The 
future  of  international  Trade. 

A coMPAKisoN  of  the  relative  progress  of  nations  in  commerce 
and  industry  will  show  that  it  is  not  any  one  element  alone 
that  will  place  a state  in  a position  of  decided  superiority. 
CauMwof  The  possession  of  valuable  resources,  whether  mineral 
progras.  or  agricultural,  a favourable  geographical  situation, 
easy  means  of  communication,  energy  of  character,  and  even 
the  strength  of  race,  have  considerable  influence  in  determining 
the  commercial  position  of  different  states.  England  has  iron 
and  coal,  France  has  considerable  agricultural  wealth,  Italy  is 
wonderfully  well  situated,  Germany  has  all  the  strength 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Nevertheless,  whilst  England  exports 
produce  and  manufactures  at  the  rate  of  6i.  3s.  2d.  per  head, 
France  exports  at  the  rate  of  2l.  18s.  8ti.  and  Italy  at  the  rate 
of  li.  4s.  8(Z.  per  head.  In  truth,  the  possession  of  material 
advantages  is  not  nearly  so  important  as  the  ability  of  ren- 
dering them  subservient  to  our  purposes.  Coal  and  iron  were 
long  known  to  exist  in  certain  localities  in  England,  but  it 
was  only  when  Watt’s  steam  power  facilitated  mining  operations 
that  these  minerals  became  really  available.  It  was  northern 
energy  and  activity  that  awakened  into  life  the  dormant  races 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  Nations  are  often  capable  of  great  exploits. 
Holland  wrested  from  the  sea  the  soil  on  which  her  cities  are 
built.  Italian  skill  perforated  Mont  Cenis.  French  enterprise 
constructed  the  Suez  Canal.  Yet  in  a long  and  keen  competi- 
tion Britain  excelled  all  nations  in  trade  and  navigation. 
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We  have  seen  what  the  state  of  trade  was  in  different  coun- 
tries one  hundred  years  ago.  Since  then,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  have  been  discovered,  extensive  terri- 
tories  in  America  have  been  peopled  and  cultivated, 
many  new  states  have  been  created,  valuable  powers  of  nature 
have  been  discovered  and  utilised,  many  new  products  have 
acquired  a commercial  value,  science  and  art  have  made 
wonderful  strides,  and  international  exchange  has  been  im- 
mensely promoted.  What  nation  has  benefited  most  by 
these  changes  ? Alas  that  what  a bountiful  Providence  has 
bestowed  with  no  sparing  hand  should  have  been  so  often 
wasted  and  abused  I How  much  more  extensive  would  the 
traffic  of  the  world  be  at  tiiis  moment  but  for  the  obstructions 
wantonly  thrown  in  the  way  by  war,  ignorance,  and  a most 
erroneous  commercial  policy.  Nearly  every  nation  has  had 
a share  in  these  sad  shortcomings.  Only  whilst  many  of  them 
have  remained  behind  helpless  and  prostrate,  Britain  most 
successfully  triumphed  over  all  difficulties. 

France  is  not  an  apt  scholar  in  the  school  of  experience.  At 
the  commencement  of  our  history  we  found  her  in  1763 
humiliated  and  vanquished,  closing  a wretched  war  by  Pran«. 
tlie  cession  of  some  of  her  valued  possessions.  Sullen  and  dis- 
contented, she  gave  herself  to  industry  and  trade ; but  soon  after 
an  opportunity  offered  for  retrieving  her  political  fortune, 
and  in  1776  we  saw  her  taking  side  with  the  American  colonies, 
and  creating  another  general  war.  The  peace  of  Versailles 
of  1 783  placed  her  in  a somewhat  better  condition,  but  scarcely 
half  a dozen  years  elapsed  when  in  1789  she  was  in  a ferment 
of  revolution.  From  that  moment  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  in  1815,  a period  exceeding  a quarter  of  a 
centiuy,  France  was  fearfully  distracted  at  home,  and  abroad 
in  actual  war  with  nearly  every  state.  The  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  brought  to  her  no  prosperity,  and  their  reign  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  the  revolution  of  1830.  Louis-Philippe  was 
for  a time  prosperous,  but  again  the  revolution  of  1 848  stopped 
progress.  Then  came  the  short  period  of  the  republic,  with 
its  anomalies  and  its  coups  (THat,  whicli  opened  the  way 
for  another  empire  in  1852,  during  which  it  seemed  as  if 
France  was  tired  of  tlie  vain  pursuit  of  gloiy,  and  that,  taking 
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the  happy  motto  L'empire  c'eat  la  paix  as  her  guide,  she  was 
disposed  to  giv'e  herself  in  earnest  to  recover  what  she  had  lost. 
But  jealousy  of  the  aggrandisement  of  neighbouring  states 
corroded  her  very  heart,  and  in  1870,  despite  all  entreaties  and 
against  the  judgment  of  the  civilised  world,  she  once  more 
unsheathed  the  sword  against  Germany,  to  retire  from  the 
contest  shattered,  defeated,  and  impoverished.  How  could 
commerce  and  industry  advance  under  conditions  so  unfavour- 
able ? In  1815  the  exports  of  France  were  not  more  than 
in  1787.  Up  to  1830  the  trade  of  France  continued  in  a very 
depressed  state,  nor  did  it  improve  much  whilst  labouring 
under  a most  restrictive  tariff.  In  1855  Napoleon  began  to 
relax  somewhat  the  French  commercial  policy,  and  from  that 
moment  the  progress  of  France  became  rapid,  so  that  in  the 
ten  years  from  1858  to  1868  the  exports  of  France  increased 
from  75,000,000^  to  132,000,000^.  or  at  the  rate  of  7^  per 
cent,  per  annum.  France  is  an  extensive  country  placed 
in  the  very  centre  of  Europe,  bordering  on  the  ocean  and 
the  Mediterranean,  and  surrounded  by  the  most  civilised 
and  advancing  nations  of  the  world.  She  has  a rich  soil,  a 
people  skilful  and  fertile  in  resources,  and  she  possesses  many 
industries  which  are  peculiarly  her  own,  and  in  which  she  has 
scarcely  any  rival.  She  has  about  14,000  miles  of  railway, 
and  she  has  a considerable  river  and  canal  navigation.  What 
she  requires  is  peace  and  a sound  commercial  legislation.  Let 
her  have  this  blessing  and  she  will  speedily  regain  all  she 
has  lost.  Let  her  be  for  ever  turbulent  or  at  war,  or  let  her 
once  more  adopt  a system  of  protection  and  restrictions,  and 
her  decadence  is  certain  and  irremediable.' 

Belgiiun  was  not  an  independent  state  in  1763.  It  was  only 
in  1831  that  her  separation  from  the  Netherlands  was  effected, 

and  in  1839  that  her  neutrality  was  guaranteed  ; but 

Stsl^uin. 

her  progress  ever  since  has  been  steady  and  extensive, 
and  her  institutions  have  granted  sufficient  encouragement  to 
labour  and  industry.  The  British  Consul  at  Antwerp  reported 
that  public  opinion  in  Belgium  was  favourable  to  the  principles 

' It  does  not  nupur  well  for  the  future  of  Fmnco  that  on  February  2,  1872,  the 
National  Assembly  passed  a resolution  nulhorising  the  government  to  give  notice 
of  withdrawal  in  convenient  time  from  tho  treaties  with  England  and  Belgium. 
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of  free  trade  ; that  in  1861  the  Antwerp  chamber  of  commerce 
put  forth  views  of  a most  advanced  character,  and  passed  a 
vote  in  favour  of  the  entire  abolition  of  customs  duties  ; that 
in  1 864  the  Conseil  sup^rieur  de  I’lndustrie  et  du  Commerce, 
composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  chambers  of  commerce  in 
the  cotmtiy,  resolved,  ‘ That  the  laws  relating  to  customs  and 
excise  should  always  be  in  harmony  with  each  other,  but  inas- 
much as  the  absolute  suppression  of  customs  duties  would  exer- 
cise a more  energetic  action  upon  the  development  of  public 
wealth  than  any  measure  of  mere  reform,  however  liberal,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  government  should  constantly  tend  towards 
the  attainment  of  that  object ; ’ and  also  that  the  Customs 
Reform  Association  was  gaining  favour  in  the  country. 
Between  1858  and  1868  the  exports  of  Belgian  produce 
increased  from  15,000,000^.  to  26,000,000Z.,  or  at  the  rate  of 
per  cent,  per  annum.  France,  Britain,  Holland,  and  the 
Zollverein  are  the  countries  with  which  Belgium  has  the  largest 
trade.  Belgium  has  about  1700  miles  of  railway  ; her  mineral 
resources  are  considerable  and  her  textile  industries  of  great 
value. 

Holland  has  always  preserved  her  character  for  prudence  and 
caution.  Whilst  other  countries  have  been  disturbed  by 
strikes,  she  has  been  allowed  to  work  out  steadily  her 
own  problems  of  internal  reforms  and  colonial  man- 
agement. At  home  her  trade  is  prosperous,  but  in  Java  and 
Surinam  it  has  long  remained  in  a most  unsatisfactory 
condition,  arising  principally  from  the  monopoly  of  the 
Nederlandsche  Handel  Maatschappij,  or  Dutch  trading  com- 
pany. On  this  subject  the  Rotterdam  chamber  of  commerce, 
in  May  1868,  petitioned  that  in  its  judgment  ‘it  was  high 
time  for  the  state  to  cease  to  be  the  principal  house  directly 
engaged  in  trade,  and  for  the  trade  itself  to  imdertake  the 
import  of  colonial  wares.’  Of  all  colonial  systems,  the  Dutch, 
which  monopolises  for  the  state  the  commercial  resources  of 
the  colony,  is  by  far  the  most  objectionable.  And  what  has 
been  the  result  ? Java  and  Surinam  have  remained  stationary 
whilst  all  the  world  has  been  progressing.  From  1857  to  1867 
the  export  of  Dutch  produce  from  Holland  increased  from 
19,OOO,O0Oi.  to  28,000,000i.  or  at  the  rate  of  4J  per  cent,  per 
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annum.  One  fourth  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  HoUand  are 
from  and  to  Great  Britain.  The  imports  and  exports  of  Javi^ 
Madura,  and  Sumatra  are  valued  in  all  at  10,000,000;.  The 
causes  of  the  prosperity  of  Holland  in  olden  times  have  been 
the  subject  of  many  inquiries.  In  an  able  paper  on  the  statistics 
of  that  kingdom  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  said : ‘As  the  earliest 
champions  of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  affording  a home 
from  intolerance  and  oppression,  when  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  nowhere  safe  from  religious  persecution,  the  Hollanders 
always  had  our  cordial  sympathy  and  aid.  Having  won  tbeir 
land  from  the  ocean,  they  have  only  been  able  to  maintain 
it  against  returning  destruction  by  the  most  incessant  patience, 
vi^ance,  and  skill ; and  yet  on  several  occasions  have  given 
proofs  of  the  greatest  unselfishness  and  most  devoted  patrio- 
tism, by  voluntarily  sacrificing  the  results  of  years  of  labour  and 
expense  and  again  submerged  large  portions  of  the  soil  rather 
than  allow  the  invader  a footing  thereon.  By  their  industry, 
honesty,  and  enterprise  they  carried  on  a commerce  with  distant 
lands  unrivalled  at  the  time,  and  had  their  ships  and  traders 
on  every  sea.  They  still  hold  populations  with  colonies  nearly 
six  times  their  own  in  number,  with  a large  and  increasing 
trade ; and  having  so  many  points  in  common  with  this  nation, 
and  so  many  claims  on  our  good  will,  we  cannot  but  be  gratified 
to  notice  the  visible  signs  of  prosperity  and  progress  which 
these  brief  statistical  notices  record.’ 

Russia  is  an  empire  of  enormous  area,  and  has  an  extensive 
productive  power ; what  she  wants  are  better  means  of  commu- 
nication, and  freedom  of  intercourse  with  other  countries.  The 
former  she  is  endeavouring  to  supply  by  the  construc- 
tion of  many  lines  of  railways,  the  latter  she  must  obtain  by 
the  introduction  of  a more  liberal  commercial  policy.  Moscow, 
not  St.  Petersburg,  is  the  centre  of  the  Russian  railway 
rdaeau.  From  Moscow  two  great  lines  will  proceed  west  and 
north-west  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  Baltic ; two  other 
lines  north  and  north-east  to  the  Volga  and  Siberia  ; and  other 
lines  southward  to  Astrachan  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  to  Isaritsyn 
on  the  Don.  The  length  of  these  new  lines  with  those  already 
open  will  be  about  10,000  miles,  and  there  is  every  prospect 
that  the  works  will  prove  most  remunerative,  from  the  immen- 
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eity  of  the  internal  traffic.  The  customs  tariff  of  Russia  is  in 
course  of  constant  imia-ovement.  The  tariffs  of  1 850, 1 857,  and 
the  more  recent  changes,  have  been  liberal  and  progressive.  The 
statistics  of  the  Russian  trade  give  us  the  amount  of  imports 
and  exports  by  sea  only.  Besides  these,  however,  large  transac- 
tions are  carried  on  by  land,  mainly  with  China,  hy  barter,  with 
which  she  has  several  treaties.  The  emancipation  of  the  serfs 
was  a reform  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  will  yet  go  far  to 
vivify  Russian  life,  and  to  render  the  place  of  Russia  in  Europe 
and  Asia  more  and  more  conspicuous.  Meanwhile,  the  progress 
of  Russian  commerce  is  considerable.  Between  1857  and  1867 
the  exports  have  increased  from  27,000,0001.  to  39,000,0001., 
or  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  commerce  of 
Asiatic  Russia  bears  a small  proportion  to  that  of  European 
Russia,  the  proportion  being  as  4 to  35.  Among  the  European 
nations  with  which  Russia  carries  on  foreign  trade,  Prussia  and 
Britain  hold  the  first  rank ; and  among  the  Asiatic,  Bokhara 
and  China. 

The  three  Scandinavian  States,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark, have  not  an  extensive  trade.  The  principal  productions 
of  Norway  are  fish  and  iron ; of  Sweden,  oats  and  Norw»y, 
timber ; of  Denmark,  grain,  hides,  and  oil  cake. 

Their  imports  and  exports  were  valued,  in  1867,  at  9,000,0001. 
for  Norway,  and  at  14,000,0001.  for  Sweden  ; Denmark  giving 
no  valuation  for  her  trade.  Norway  has  a large  tonnage  of 
merchant  ships;  from  about  300,000  tons  in  1850,  her  tonnage 
increased  to  upwards  of  1,000,000  tons  in  1870,  and  her 
annual  receipts  from  freights  is  considerable. 

The  Hanse  Towns  are  no  more.  They  have  been  incorpo- 
rated with  the  North  German  Confederation.  Nevertheless, 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck  will  ever  be  impor- 
tant  outposts  for  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  their 
traffic  continues  undiminished.  In  1858  the  value  of  imports 
to  Hamburg  was  30,000,0001.,  in  1867  it  reached  54,000,0001., 
the  increase  being  at  the  rate  of  8 per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  Marine  Insurance  Association  has  largely  increased  its 
transactions,  which  amounted  in  1868  to  615,000,000mb.  The 
Bank  of  Hamburg  or  the  Nortli  German  Bank,  and  the  Union 
Bank,  transact  an  enormous  business.  And  with  the  abolition  of 
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guilds  and  her  accession  to  the  Zollverein,  Hamburg  bids 
fair  to  increase  still  more  in  commercial  importance.  In  1867 
Hambui’g  and  Bremen  had  a commercial  marine  of  475,000 
tons.  I 

Of  other  parts  of  the  German  Union,  or  Zollverein,  the  com-  | 

mercial  information  is  very  imf>erfect,  since  no  definite  data 
PniMi*  can  be  gathered  either  from  the  quantities  of  produce 
zoUTerain.  imported  or  exported,  or  from  the  amount  of  customs 
revenue.  The  Prussian  ports  have  considerable  navigation,  but 
the  land  traffic  is  even  more  important  than  the  maritime,  and  | 

of  that  the  accounts  are  very  imperfect.  The  German  Union 
had  in  1868  an  aggregate  customs  revenue  of  3,500,000^. 

Few  countries  have  passed  through  so  many  vicissitudes  as 
Austria,  and  few  have  suffered  more  from  the  privileges  of  the 
Auitris.  nobles,  the  system  of  gmlds,  the  extended  monopolies 
and  the  restrictive  tariff.  And  it  is  only  recently  that  she 
has  inaugiuated  a more  liberal  commercial  policy  which  found 
expression  in  the  treaties  she  concluded  with  the  United  King- 
dom, Prussia,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  As 
we  have  seen,  a treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded  with  Austria  on 
December  16,  1865,  by  which  Britain  conceded  to  Austria  the 
same  advantages  which  were  conceded  to  French  subjects  by 
the  French  treaty,  and  to  the  Zollverein  by  the  treaty  of  1865, 
and  Austria  bound  herself  to  regulate  her  tariff  in  such  a way 
that  the  duties  to  be  levied  on  British  produce  should  not 
exceed  25  per  cent,  from  January  1,  1867,  and  20  per  cent, 
from  January  1,  1870.  The  progress  of  Austrian  commerce 
of  late  years  has  been  considerable.  Between  1858  and 
1868  the  increase  in  the  exports  was  from  26,000,0001.  to 
43,000,000^.,  being  at  the  rate  of  6^  per  cent,  per  annum.  In 
1868  Austria  had  3,900  miles  of  railways,  and  her  resources  are 
considerable,  but  with  a more  certain  political  position  she 
will  afford  an  excellent  field  for  the  investment  of  capital.* 

Spain  has  undergone  many  changes  in  her  government  and 
institutions,  and  within  the  last  few  years  she  has  entered  on 

’ It  la  much  to  be  regretted  that  by  the  compulsory  conreraion  of  the  English 
issue  of  bonds  into  internal  bonds  and  the  imposition  of  income  tax  upon  them, 

Austria  has  forfeited  her  credit  in  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  and  Austrian 
securities  arc  excluded  from  the  olCciul  list. 
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a career  of  progress  and  prosperity.  Her  policy  is  no  longer 
of  a paternal  government.  The  programme  of  her  new  sp»in. 
administration  was  well  expounded  by  Senor  Figuerola  in  1 868, 
in  these  words : ‘ The  creation  and  maintenance  of  industry 
must  not  be  based  on  privileges  which,  containing  the  leaven 
of  injustice,  recoil  in  the  long  run  on  their  possessors  ; nor  yet 
upon  aid  from  the  state,  at  the  bottom  of  which  there  is 
always  a marked  principle  of  communism.  They  must  appeal 
to  other  and  wider  spheres  of  activity,  and  if  they  are  in 
harmony  with  the  financial  laws  governing  human  society,  it 
is  there,  and  there  alone,  that  reliance  must  be  placed  by  those 
who  apply  their  activity  to  the  production  of  wealth.  This, 
then,  must  be  the  work  of  the  revolution  if  it  is  to  produce 
tasting  results  instead  of  evaporating  in  vain  boasts  and  barren 
declamations : to  compel  individuals  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  state 
protection  and  exercise  their  own  strength  and  intelligence, 
relying  on  the  study  of  natural  phenomena  and  the  utilisation 
of  natural  conditions  for  success  in  enterprise.  Government 
must,  step  by  step,  reduce  the  sphere  of  action,  enlarging 
that  of  the  individual,  who  must  be  taught  to  respect  his  labour 
and  himself.’  Down  to  1 866  there  was  but  little  increase  in  the 
commerce  of  Spain.  From  1856  to  1866  the  exports  increased 
from  10,000,000^.  to  12,000,000^.,  being  at  the  rate  of  2 per 
cent,  per  annum. 

Portugal  has  made  some  progress  towards  a sound  system  of 
commercial  legislation  ; and,  after  many  years’  efiforts,  she  has 
freed  the  Douro  wine  trade  from  the  incubus  of  a Portug»i. 
pernicious  monopoly.  Portugal  as  well  as  Spain  would  go 
further  in  the  way  of  reducing  their  tariff,  on  condition  that 
Britain  would  admit  their  wines  at  a uniform  duty  of  Is. 
per  gallon.  But  the  British  government  could  not  endanger 
the  large  revenue  derived  from  spirits  by  the  introduction  of 
wines  of  from  30  to  40  degrees  of  strength  at  so  low  a duty, 
and  the  negotiation  failed.  There  is  no  account  of  the  whole 
exports  of  Portugal ; but  those  of  Lisbon,  in  1868,  amounted  to 
about  2,000, OOOi.,  having  somewhat  declined  since  1865. 

Italy  has  large  resources.  She  has  an  extensive  coastage 
and  many  excellent  harbours  on  the  Mediterranean  H»>y- 
and  the  Adriatic.  Her  liberal  policy  has  invigorated  every 
institution,  and  given  new  life  to  Italian  commerce  and  manu- 
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facturea  ; and  though  os  yet  the  rate  of  progreas  has  not  been 
considerable,  there  ia  a good  prospect  of  a constant  and  in- 
creasing development.  ‘ We  have  full  faith,’  said  C!ount 
Cavour,  in  the  pages  of  the  Risorgimento,  ‘ in  Italian  industry, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  beneficent  reforms  already  in- 
troduced, not  only  on  account  of  those  reforms  in  the  customs 
laws  which  tend  to  the  improvement  of  our  internal  and  ex- 
ternal relations,  but  principally  because  we  trust  to  see 
reawakening  in  our  people— animated  by  a generous  and 
united  spirit,  and  called  to  new  political  life — that  skill  which 
made  their  illustrious  ancestors  powerful  and  rich  in  the  middle 
ages,  when  the  Florentine  and  Lombard  manufactures,  and  the 
ships  of  Genoa  and  Venice  had  no  rivals  in  Europe.  Yes,  we 
have  faith  in  the  skill,  the  energy,  the  enlightened  power  of 
the  Italians,  much  more  likely  to  increase  commerce  and  indus- 
try than  any  legislative  protection  or  unjust  pri\fileges.’  In  1868 
the  exports  of  Italian  produce  amounted  to  31,500,000^.,  and 
the  navigation  of  Italian  ports  was  7,200,000  tons,  besides  a 
coasting  trade  amoimting  to  11,000,000  tons.  The  commercial 
relations  of  Italy  will  probably  benefit  largely  from  her  having 
once  more  become  the  point  of  contact  between  the  East 
and  West  and  the  channel  for  the  conveyance  of  the  rich 
products  of  India  and  China  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic 
states. 

Switzerland  has  a considerable  trade.  Up  to  the  end  of  last 
switierund.  centuTy  her  foreign  trade  was  confined  to  dealings,  on 
a very  limited  scale,  with  some  neighbouring  countries.  Now 
she  trades  with  all  the  world.  Without  ports,  hemmed  in 
by  powerful  states  and  shut  up  by  mountains,  she  is  still  making 
a wonderful  progress.  By  the  introduction  of  commercial  and 
political  freedom,  by  habits  of  thrift  and  perseverance,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  inexhaustible  water  power  always  at 
her  disposal,  and  by  the  introduction  of  railways,  she  has  over- 
come all  difficulties,  and  she  has  been  able  to  give  great 
stimulus  to  her  industries.  The  special  trade  of  Switzerland 
has  been  estimated  at  35,000,000^.,  but  no  ofiicial  account  is 
given  of  the  value  of  her  imports  and  exports. 

The  commerce  of  Greece  in  1865  did  not  exceed  3,200,(XK)/. 
of  imports,  and  1,500,000/.  of  exports  of  domestic  orew. 
produce. 
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Turkey  is  an  agglomeration  of  states  and  paslialiks,  with 
not  many  elements  of  cohesion  among  themselves.  Scarcely 
any  country  possesses  a ptosition  so  favourable  and  Xnrtoy. 
productions  so  varied  and  valuable  for  trade  as  these  provinces ; 
but  their  government  is  weak,  their  resources  are  undeveloped, 
their  administration  is  inimical  to  the  progress  of  trade.  Our 
traders  are  protected  by  the  exceptional  method  of  a consular 
jurisdiction,  but  that  only  marks  the  insuflSciency  and  un- 
trustworthiness of  the  Turkish  administration  of  justice.  Of 
the  trade  of  the  Turkish  empire  there  is  no  collective  account. 
At  Constantinople  the  navigation  is  large.  In  1864  the  ton- 
nage entered  and  cleared  exceeded  7,000,000  tons,  and  noany 
lines  of  steam  vessels  traded  to  that  port.  Smyrna  has  im- 
ports and  exports  reaching  to  6,000,000^.  The  trade  of 
Erzeroum  is  valued  at  2,000,000i.,  besides  a considerable  transit 
trade  with  the  Caucasian  provinces  and  Persia.  Aleppo  has 
imports  and  exports  valued  at  2,600,000i.  Salonica  has  a trade 
of  nearly  equal  importance.  Then  there  are  Bagdad,  Bus- 
sorah,  and  Trebizond ; besides  Koumelia,  Epinis,  Rhodes,  the 
Sporades  Islands,  including  the  celebrated  Patmos ; above 
all,  the  Moldo-Wallachian  kingdom,  whose  trade  is  valued  at 
upwards  of  10,000,000/. ; and  Egypt,  whose  imports  alone 
are  valued  at  9,000,000/.  That  Turkey  may  soon  become  pro- 
gressive, commercial,  and  civilised,  must  be  the  desire  of  all 
Europe. 

Morocco  has  many  natural  advantages — a hardy,  patient,  and 
industrious  population,  a climate  healthy  and  temperate,  and 
a most  fruitful  soil.  Tangiers  has  a trade  amount-  Morocco, 
ing  to  nearly  2,000,000/.  Dar-el-Baida,  Laraiche,  Mazagar, 
Mogador,  Rabat,  Taffee,  and  Tetuan  have  each  many  branches 
of  industry,  and  their  exports  consist  of  beans,  canary  seed, 
linseed,  Indian, com,  and  fruit;  yet  the  total  value  of  them  is 
not  very  considerable. 

The  external  trade  of  Persia  is  gpven  at  about  4,000,000/. 
Her  exports  to  Astrachan  and  Georgia  consist  in  fruits,  furs, 
and  caviare.  A considerable  quantity  of  opium  is  produced 
in  Persia,  and  she  also  exports  raw  silk.  The  British  PersU. 
consul  reports  that,  rich  in  minerals,  capable  of  producing 
grain,  cotton,  silk,  and  wool  to  any  extent,  and  possessing 
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immense  forests  whence  the  finest  timber  might  readily  be 
obtained,  what  Persia  requires  is  internal  security  and  a good 
currency. 

China  is  largely  increasing  in  commercial  importance.  In 
1848,  there  were  only  Canton,  Amoy,  and  Shanghae  open  as 
ciniiA.  treaty  ports.  In  1868,  besides  these  ports,  Foo-chow- 
foo,  Ningpo,  Takow,  Tamsui,  Kui-Kiang,  Hankow,  Che-foo, 
Tien-tsin,  and  New  Chang  have  been  opened  for  trafiBc.  In 
1868,  the  imports  of  the  treaty  ports  amounted  to  22,000,000/., 
and  their  exports  to  about  21,000,000/. 

The  exports  of  Siam  are  considerable.  The  value  of  the 
Slam,  cargoes  entered  at  Bangkok  in  1869  was  752,000/.,  and 
of  cargoes  cleared,  1,000,000/. 

The  trade  of  Japan  is  fast  developing.  The  junk  trade  is 
extensive.  Osaka  and  Hiogo  have  been  recently  opened  to 
Japan.  foreign  trade,  and  Yokohama,  Nagara,  Ki,  and  Hako- 
date are  becoming  of  great  commercial  value.  With  silk  and 
tea  for  their  outward  freights,  with  new  and  extensive  markets 
for  their  imports,  and  with  a supply  of  coal  at  hand  for  their 
steamers,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  foreign  set- 
tlements at  Osaka  and  Hiogo  should  not  become  as  large  and 
thriving  as  those  in  any  other  part  of  Japan. 

The  United  States  have  made  a rapid  and  wonderful  pro- 
gress. In  1800  the  population  of  the  United  States  was 
United  5,300,000;  in  1830  it  was  12,866,000  ; and  in  1870  it 
Btous.  reached  38,000,000.  The  annual  value  of  manufac- 
tures in  1820  was  12,553,000/.;  in  1860  it  was  estimated  at 

400.000. 000/.  The  tonnage  of  shipping  belonging  to  the 
United  States  in  1800  was  972,000  tons;  in  1830,  1,191,000 
tons;  in  I860,  5,354,000  tons;  and  in  1869  the  tonnage 
amounted  to  4,144,000  tons.  The  imports  into  the  United  States 
in  1800  amounted  to  18,250,000/. ; in  1836  to  14,125,000/. ; in 
I860  to  72,432,000/. ; and  in  1869  to  86,980,000/.  The  exports 
from  the  United  States  in  1800  were  14,194,000/.;  in  1830 
14,769,000/. ; in  1860,  80,024,000/. ; and  in  1869,  59,573,000/. 
The  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  1810  was  estimated 
at  376,000,000/. ; in  1830  at  752,800,000/. ; in  1860  at 

2.825.000. 000/.  The  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  insurrection 
of  the  Southern  States  are  great  landmarks  in  the  recent 
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history  of  the  United  States,  and  if  the  high  tariflf,  the  enor- 
mous financial  indebtedness,  the  reverses  in  banking  and  cur- 
rency which  became  necessary  consequences  of  so  great  a 
revolution,  have  checked  for  a time  the  development  of  their 
unbounded  riches,  we  can  well  trust  the  shrewdness,  common 
sense,  and  soundness  of  mind  of  the  American  people  for  a speedy 
return  to  that  state  of  enviable  freedom  from  burdens  and 
unclogged  industry  under  which  they  made  their  first  and 
lasting  great  leap  into  commercial  prosperity. 

Among  the  States  of  South  America  Brazil  holds  the  chief 
rank,  her  imports  in  1869  amounting  to  19,000,000i.  and  her 
exports  to  23,000,000^. ' Bahia  is  a most  important 
commercial  port,  and  so  is  Para.  The  navigation  of 
the  river  Amazon  is  now  free  to  all  nations.  The 
Argentine  Republic  has  a trade  amounting  to  10,000,000^., 
the  exports  of  Buenos  Ayres  consisting  principally  in  wool  and 
hides.  The  port  of  Monte  Video  in  Uruguay  has  a trade  of 
about  10,000,000^,  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Guayaquil,  and 
New  Grenada  have  each  considerable  traffic.  The  Isthmus  of 
Panama  is  of  great  commercial  value  as  the  connecting  link 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Mexico  has  not 
much  trade,  but  her  mining  resources  are  considerable. 

If  we  now  add  to  these  coimtries  the  trade  of  the  British 
Colonies,  including  chiefly  the  North  American  and  the  West 
Indies,  Australia  and  British  India,  whose  aggregate 
. exports  amount  to  upwards  of  100,000,000^.,  and, 
above  all,  the  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  in  1870 
amounted  to  199,000,000^.,  we  find  that  the  total  exports  of  all. 
nations  amount  to  an  aggregate  of  upwards  of  850,000,000^., 
more  than  one-third  of  which  is  exported  by  British  traders 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  India.® 

• The  progress  of  the  British  colonies  other  than  India  has  been  considerable, 
but  by  no  means  uniform.  The  North  American  group,  comprising  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Elward  Island,  Newfoundland, 
British  Columbia,  and  Vancouver’s  Island,  with  an  area  of  632,000  square  miles, 
and  a population  in  1869  of  4,100.000,  had  in  1827-31  average  aunual  imports 
and  exports  of  tlie  value  of  7,600,000/.,  and  in  1869  of  29,800,000/.,  shoning  an 
annual  increase  of  27j  per  cent.  The  West  India  group,  with  an  area  of  12,681 
square  miles,  and  a population  in  1861  of  934,000,  had  in  1832-36  imports  and 
exports  aver.iging  12,000,000/.  per  annum,  and  in  1869  9,000,000/.,  showing  an 
anuual  decrease  of  about  1 percent.  The  African  group,  consisting  of  Natal,  Cape 
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Large,  however,  as  is  the  present  amount  of  international 
exchange,  we  cannot  say  that  it  has  in  any  manner  reachinl  its 
Thafotan  ultimate  extent.  Assuming  the  population  of  the 
uonai  trade,  world  to  be  Considerably  over  one  thousand  million 
Imman  beings,  that  at  the  very  minimum  they  will  require 
food  and  clothing  to  the  value  of  ten  pounds  per  annum  each, 
and  that  not  more  than  half  that  amount  is  produced  in  the 
same  countries  in  which  the  consumption  takes  place,  tlio 
aggregate  exports  would  need  to  be  above  five  thousand  millions 
worth  of  produce  and  goods,  whereas  at  present  they  are  con- 
siderably under  one  thousand  millions.  If  the  productive 
power  of  the  world  is  great,  the  consuming  power  is  still 
greater.  The  field  of  international  commerce  present  and 
future  is  very  vast,  and  what  we  see  of  its  progress  gives  but  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  its  probable  expansion.  There  is  one 
great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  international  commerce  — 
it  is  the  maintenance  of  customs  duties  as  part  of  the  public 
revenue.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  customs  in  1870  con- 
tributed about  20,000,000^.  to  a revenue  of  70,000,000?.,  or 
about  28  per  cent,  within  the  largest  proportion  contributed  in 
any  country  in  Europe  previous,  at  least,  to  the  late  Franco- 
German  war.  In  Kussia  the  customs  contributed  6 per  cent. ; 
in  Holland  4 per  cent. ; in  Belgium  7 per  cent. ; in  Spain  8 
per  cent. ; in  Austria  5 per  cent.  It  is  for  the  United  Kingdom 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  great  movement  of  abolishing  for  ever 
this  financial  obstacle  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  her 
example  will  give  a fresh  stimulus  to  the  extension  of  a liberal 
commercial  policy. 

of  Good  Hope,  Gold  Const,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Gambia,  of  223.000  square  miles,  and 
a population  of  about  900,000,  had  in  1827-31  nn  average  trade  of  900,000/.,  and 
in  1869  of  6,160,000/.,  showing  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  14  per  cent,  per  annum. 
And  the  Australian  group,  comprising  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Tasmauio,  New  Zealand  and  Queensland,  with  a united  area 
of  2,642,000  square  miles,  and  a population  in  1869  of  1,847,000,  bod  in  1827-31 
an  average  annual  trade  of  about  1,000,000/.,  and  in  1869  of  63,000,000/.,  showing 
the  wonderful  increase  of  160  per  cent,  per  annum.  Including  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Ceylon,  Mauritius,  Labuan,  Hong  Kong,  Bermuda,  Honduras,  British 
Guiana,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  the  British  colonies  have  a total  area  of  3.671,000 
square  miles,  and  a population  of  9,600,000,  whilst  British  India  alone  has 
963,929  square  miles,  and  a population  of  161,000,000. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

STATE  OF  BRITISH  COMMERCE. 

1870. 

Triumph*  of  Commerce. — Progress  of  British  Commerce. — Biitish  Im- 
ports.— British  Exports.- — Dii-ection  of  Exports. — Navigation,  Banking, 
and  Currency. — Insurance. — The  Home  Trade. — Increase  of  Property. — 

Use  of  Wealth  in  the  promotion  of  Science  and  Art. — Use  of  Wealth  in 
works  of  Benevolence. — True  Source  of  British  Prosperity. — Influence  of 
Commerce  on  the  Peace  of  the  World. 

Wb  have  now  concluded  our  view  of  the  various  circum- 
stances which  have  had  a direct  or  indirect  influence  on  British 
commerce,  from  the  advent  of  the  great  mechanical  Triumphs 
inventions  in  the  cotton  manufacture  to  the  present  merco. 
time,  a period  of  about  one  hundred  years  of  incessant  activity, 
and  of  almost  superhuman  effort  in  the  promotion  of  material 
progress.  What  has  commerce  done  for  England — ay,  for  the 
world — during  this  century  ? It  has  stimulated  the  active 
powers  of  man,  and  developed  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent 
the  resources  of  nature  ; it  has  promoted  enterprise,  discovery, 
and  inventions ; it  has  advanced  agriculture,  mining,  and 
fisheries;  it  has  made  the  sea  the  highway  of  nations,  and 
rendered  rivers,  canals,  roads,  railways,  and  telegraphs  instru- 
ments of  intercourse  between  the  most  distant  states.  Ignorance, 
prejudice,  and  wars  have  thwarted  its  progress,  yet,  with  its 
enlightening,  diffusive,  and  pen'asive  power  commerce  stretched 
its  action  and  influence  over  all  regions.  From  being  the  humble 
vocation  of  the  few  it  succeeded  in  attracting  the  attention 
of  whole  communities,  and  where  once  it  was  held  in  contempt 
as  a sordid  and  mean  occupation,  the  time  has  come  when 
commerce  has  become  itself  a power  which  exercises  a mighty 
influence  on  the  politics  of  nations,  and  in  a great  measure 
controls  the  conduct  of  states. 
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The  increase  of  commerce  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  last  one  hundred  years  is  something  wonderful.  In  1763 
ProgTTMof  the  population  probably  was  10,000,000.  In  1870  it 
commerce  was  31,000,000,  showing  an  increase  of  326  per  cent. 
But  if  the  population  has  increased  three  times,  the  imports 
increased  thirty  times,  from  10,000,000/.  to  303,000,000/.;  the 
exports  nearly  twenty  times,  from  1 3,000,000/.  to  244,000,000/. ; 
the  navigation  of  ports  fifteen  times,  from  1,500,000  tons  to 

36.000. 000  tons ; and  the  shipping  belonging  to  the  kingdom 
fourteen  times,  namely,  from  550,000  tons  to  7,100,000  tons. 
The  whole  trade  of  the  kingdom  actually  doubled  itself 
during  the  last  fifteen  years,  from  260,000,000/.  in  1855  to 

547.000. 000/.  in  1870.  This  is  the  rate  at  which  British 
commerce  has  been  increasing;  but  large  figures  give  an 
imperfect  idea  of  their  meaning.  A trade  amounting  to  about 

550.000. 000/.  a year  in  a population  of  31,000,000,  means 
immense  activity,  large  increase  of  comforts,  and  great  accumu- 
lation of  wealth. 

The  fifteen  millions  of  tons  of  shipping  which  entered  at  ports 
in  the  United  Kingdom  laden  with  precious  produce  from  all 
Briti«h  parts  of  the  world,  estimated  in  value  at  303,000,000/., 
Import*.  brought  large  quantities  of  raw  materials  for  our 
manufactures,  of  articles  of  food  for  the  masses  of  the  people, 
and  of  foreign  merchandise  to  satisfy  the  increasing  wants  of 
the  community.  Of  raw  materials  our  mauufactiu’ers  stand 
in  absolute  need.  Whatever  shortens  the  supply  of  such  arti- 
cles as  cotton,  silk,  and  even  wool,  limits  the  power  of  produc- 
tion. A bad  crop  of  cotton  in  the  far  distant  regions  beyond 
the  ocean,  a disease  in  the  cocoon,  or  any  other  calamity  which 
increases  the  price  of  these  articles,  is  so  much  actual  loss  to 
whole  communities  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  through 
them  to  the  whole  kingdom.  In  1840  there  were  entered  for 
home  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  4,545,000  cwt. 
cotton,  48,421,000  lbs.  wool,  and  1,896,000  lbs.  flax  and  hemp. 
In  1870  the  consumption  was  9,836,000  cwt.  cotton,  171,000,000 
lbs.  wool,  and  5,300,000  lbs.  flax,  hemp,  and  jute.  The  world, 
we  are  thankful  to  say,  lias  ample  stores  of  produce  to  supply 
us  with  food,  and,  thanks  to  free  trade,  our  people  can  get  it 
whenever  wanted.  A large  portion,  indeed, of  our  population  now 
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depends  on  foreign  com,'  and  we  could  not  well  do  without  the 
oxen  and  hulls,  sheep  and  lambs,  bacon  and  beef,  butter  and 
cheese,  sugar  and  coffee,  6sh  and  eggs,  which  come  in  so  great 
quantities.  Ever  since  1 840  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
foreign  articles  of  food  has  been  very  large.  The  consumption 
of  butter  has  increased  from  1*05  lbs.  to  4’ 15  lbs.  per  head  ; of 
cheese,  from  ‘92  lbs.  to  3'67  lbs.  per  head  ; of  corn,  from  42’47 
lbs.  to  124'39  lbs.  per  head  ; of  tea,  from  1'22  lbs.  to  3*81  lbs. 
per  head  ; of  sugar,  from  15‘20  lbs.  to  41 '93  lbs.  per  head. 
What  folly,  what  crime,  was  it  by  law  to  hinder  the  people 
from  getting  what  will  sustain  life.  And  our  people  are  well 
pleased  to  use  foreign  clocks  and  watches,  foreign  gloves  and 
silks,  and  other  articles  of  finery,  which  our  neighbours  near 
or  far  can  produce  cheaper  or  better  than  we  can.  The  interest 
of  the  largest  number  should  always  be  the  first  consideration 
in  any  sound  legislation.  Of  the  303,000,0001.  of  imports 
nearly  140,000,0001.  consisted  of  raw  materials,  100,000,0001. 
of  articles  of  food,  30,000,0001.  of  manufactured  articles,  and 
the  remainder  of  other  products  and  merchandise. 

Of  course,  if  we  import  largely  we  also  export  extensively. 
A great  part  of  our  imports  represents  what  is  actually  due  to 
Britain  in  profits,  in  freights,  in  interest  of  money 
invested  abroad,  and  for  other  purposes ; the  re- 
mainder  we  pay  for  in  goods  and  produce,  or  it  may  be  in 
bullion.  What  gives  an  open  market  to  British  merchandise 
all  over  the  world  is  its  universal  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
man  wherever  situated.  Luxuries  are  useless  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  ; but  calico,  iron,  hardwares,  are  so  useful 
and  so  cheap  that  they  readily  find  purchasers  even  among 
the  most  uncivilised.  jNIachinery  gives  to  British  producers 
immense  facility ; but  our  labourers  are  really  good  workers, 

' In  an  able  paper  on  tlie  homo  produce,  import*,  and  consumption  of  wheat,  by 
J.  B.  Lnwes,  F.R.S.  and  Dr.  Gilbert,  it  was  shown  that  from  1852-3  to  1868-9  the 
average  area  under  crop  in  wheat  was  3,922,586  acres,  the  averngo  yield  28| 
bushels  per  aero,  and  the  total  produce  13,810,013  quarters,  from  which  deducting 

bushels  per  acre  for  seed,  left  available  consumption  12,706,785  quarters.  To 
these  there  was  added  an  average  annual  importation  of  6,375,272  quarters,  making 
in  all  19,082,057  quarters  available  for  consumption.  The  average  annual  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Kingdom  having  been  28,816,816,  there  were  available  for 
consumption  per  head  3-6  bushels  from  home  produce,  1-8  bushel*  from  imports  ; 
total,  5'3  bushels  peT  head. 
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and,  even  although  wages  are  higher  here  than  elsewhere,  the 
labour  performed  is  cheaper,  from  its  greater  effectiveness, 
and  from  the  saving  of  unnecessary  supervision.  Cotton  comes 
to  us  from  America,  a distance  of  thousands  of  miles ; yet  our 
ability  to  manufacture  it  is  so  great  that  we  can  pay  the  freight 
and  profits,  and  send  it  back  again  in  a manufactured  state, 
cheaper  than  the  Americans  can  manufacture  it  for  themselves. 
The  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  quadrupled 
since  1840,  the  increase  having  been  from  51,406,OOOZ.  in  1840, 
to  199,640,000/.  in  1870.  During  the  last  fifty  years  there  has 
been  some  change  in  the  distribution  of  our  exports.  A some- 
what less  proportion  goes  now  to  Europe  and  to  America,  but  a 
larger  proportion  to  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia.  Between  1840 
and  1870  the  exports  to  Europe  decreased  from  51  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  to  41  per  cent.,  and  to  America  from  37  to  29  per 
cent.  But  the  exports  to  Asia  increased  from  10  to  18  per 
cent. ; to  Africa  from  2 to  7 per  cent. ; and  to  Australia  from 
almost  nothing  to  5 per  cent.  If  we  divide  our  exports  as 
between  foreign  countries  and  British  colonies  and  possessions, 
we  find  that  in  1840  one-third  of  our  exports  was  sent  to  the 
colonies,  and  two-thirds  to  foreign  coimtries ; and  in  1870  three- 
fourths  went  to  foreign  countries,  and  one-fourth  to  British 
colonies,  notwithstanding  the  immense  increase  of  our  trade 
with  India  and  Australia. 

But  it  is  worth  while  to  dwell  a little  longer  on  the  peculiar 
direction  of  our  exports.  In  1840  oiu:  largest  customers  in 
Diroction  of  Europc  Were,  in  their  order,  the  Hanse  Towns,  Holland, 
“poiw.  France,  Italy,  and  Russia.  In  1870  they  w'ere  the 
Hanse  Towns,  France,  Holland,  Russia,  and  Italy.  In  the  table 
in  the  Appendix  we  have  placed  Turkey  in  Europe,  but  to  a 
large  extent  it  is  an  Asiatic  state.  The  trade  with  Asia  shows 
a great  increase  with  China  and  Japan,  besides  British 
India,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Hong  Kong.  In  Africa  we 
have  large  transactions  with  Egypt,  as  well  as  with  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  As  regards  America,  the  half  of  our  exports 
is  to  the  United  States,  and  the  other  half  between  the 
British  colonies  and  the  South  American  States.  And  Aus- 
tralia has  become  one  of  our  largest  outlets.  Comparing  the 
amoimt  of  our  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures 
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with  the  population  of  these  countries,  we  find  that  Belgium 
takes  them  in  the  proportion  of  18s.  5d.  per  head ; the  United 
States  of  America  in  the  proportion  of  14s.  5d. ; France  at  the 
rate  of  6s.  l<i. ; Italy  of  4s.  IcJ. ; and  liussia  at  the  rate  of 
2s.  5d.  per  head.  It  is  not  so  much  the  competition  between 
native  and  British  produce  that  checks  the  extent  of  the 
markets  for  our  goods,  as  the  inability  of  the  people  to  pur- 
chase our  manufactures.  To  our  exports  of  British  produce 
and  manufactures  we  should  add  the  export  of  foreign  and 
colonial  merchandise,  which,  in  1870,  amounted  to  44,000,000/. 
England  has  long  been  a great  entrepot  for  the  produce  of  all 
countries,  and  large  profits  are  derived  from  the  freight,  storage, 
insurance,  labour,  wages,  and  interest  of  capital  employed  in 
this  branch  of  foreign  trade.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  gold 
and  silver  bullion  and  specie  should  not  be  incorporated  with 
our  trade  accounts.  Are  they  not  merchandise?  In  1870 
the  imports  of  them  amoimted  to  29,455,000/.,  and  the  exports 
to  18,920,000/. 

As  we  have  seen,  a considerable  amount  of  tonnage  is  now 
employed  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  competition,  Narigation. 
the  British  flag  floats  on  every  sea.  When  Mr.  Huskisson 
dared  to  invade  the  sacred  domain  of  our  protectionists,  the 
navigation  laws,  and  Mr.  Labouchere,  twenty  years  later, 
abolished  for  ever  the  monopoly  which  they  secured,  all 
manner  of  evil  forebodings  were  mged  by  our  shipowners. 
What  have  been  the  results  of  that  policy  ? Have  British 
ships  retired  from  the  contest  ? Are  they  less  employed  ? Is 
the  business  less  profitable?  In  1849,  the  year  when  the 
navigation  laws  were  abolished,  the  shipping  entered  and 
cleared  was  in  the  proportion  of  70'9  per  cent.  British,  and 
29"1  foreign.  In  1870  the  proportion  was  70*3  British  and 
29'7  foreign.  A few  foreign  seamen  are  now  employed,  but 
never  was  there  a larger  numljer  of  British  seamen  employed, 
and  freights  have  increased  instead  of  diminishing.  Since  1849, 
whilst  British  ships  increased  at  the  rate  of  74  per  cent..  United 
States  ships  increased  at  the  rate  of  30  per  cent.,  French  ships 
at  the  rate  of  55  per  cent.  The  efficiency  of  our  shipping  has 
likewise  considerably  increased.  In  1849  with  a tonnage  of 
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3,096,000  tons  of  British  ships  employed  in  the  home  and 
foreign  trade  entered  and  cleared,  there  were  9,670,000  tons 
of  British  ships,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  3 tons  trade  to  each 
ton  of  shipping.  In  1870,  with  a tonnage  of  5,559,000  tons,  the 
British  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  was  25,072,000  tons,  being 
at  the  rate  of  4*5 1 tons  trade  to  each  ton  of  shipping.*  The 
abolition  of  the  navigation  laws  has  been  a source  of  strengtli, 
not  of  weakness,  to  British  shipping,  and  the  amount  of  freight 
now  earned  far  exceeds  what  was  received  in  former  years. 

What  better  evidence  of  the  activity  of  business  in  the 
United  Kingdom  at  the  present  moment  than  the  Post  Office  ? 
Port  Office.  In  1839  the  estimated  number  of  letters  delivered  in 
the  United  Kingdom  was  76,000,000,  or  scarcely  3 letters  per 
head  of  the  population.  In  1870  the  number  of  letters  de- 
livered was  863,000,000,  or  more  than  27  letters  per  head, 
showing  an  increase  of  800  per  cent.,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
130,000,000  book  packets,  newspapers,  and  pattern  packets, 
and  19,000,000/.  money  orders  issued  by  the  Post  Office. 
Some  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  principal  towns  in 
the  kingdom  may  be  formed  by  the  number  of  letters  delivered 
from  their  respective  post  offices.  In  one  week,  ending  March 
31,  1870,  London  sent  out  126  letters  per  100  of  the  popula- 
tion, Manchester  159,  Liverpool  109,  Leeds  71,  Bradford  67, 
Glasgow  81. 

To  facilitate  tlie  enormous  transactions  of  commerce  the 
intervention  of  bankers  is  of  the  greatest  utility.  The  functions 
lunkinganti  bank  in  the  commercial  body  have  been  com- 
currcncy.  pared  to  thosc  of  the  heart  in  the  human  body.  It 
attracts  to  itself  capital,  the  life-blood  of  commerce,  from  every 
direction  in  the  minutest  rills,  and  having  accumulated  it  in  a 
great  reservoir  propels  it  through  all  the  arteries  and  channels  of 
commerce,  vivifying  and  nourishing  it,  and  spreading  vigour 
and  health  through  the  whole  commercial  body.  At  the  end 
of  December  1870  the  Bank  of  Kngland  had  a capital  of 
14,553,000/.,  a note  circulation  of  24,539,000/.,  and  deposits 
public  and  private  to  the  extent  of  24,000,000/.  The  London 

’ The  inorntso  of  steam  ships  has  materially  aided  the  increase  of  navipitiun. 
In  1840  the  United  Kingdom  bad  only  771  steamers,  87,000  tons.  In  1870  she 
hjwl  3,178  steam  ressels,  1,112,000  tons. 
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joint-stock  banks  had  collectively  a capital  amounting  to  nearly 

9.000,  (XK)f.,  and  deposits  which  reached  84,000,000^.  The 
Scotch  banks  had  a capital  of  9,000,000/.,  and  deposits  and 
current  accounts  amounting  to  63,000,000/.  The  Irish  banks 
also  had  a considerable  amount.  The  supply  of  a sufficient 
amount  of  currency  attracted  great  attention  not  many  years 
ago,  and  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  which  restricted  the  amount  of 
one  species  only  of  the  same,  the  bank  notes,  was  the  subject 
of  great  and  acrimonious  discussion.  But  the  bank  note  cir- 
culation bears  a much  smaller  relation  now  to  the  commerce  of 
the  country  than  ever  it  did.  In  1840  there  were  notes  in 
circulation,  including  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  country 
banks,  Scotch  and  Irish  banks,  to  the  extent  of  13«.  Sd.  in  the 
pound  of  the  exports  of  British  merchandise.’  In  1870  that 
form  of  circulation  was  reduced  to  4s.  6c/.  in  the  pound  of  the 
exports.  But  other  forms  of  circulation  are  now  in  operation. 
The  number  of  stamps  sold  for  inland  bills  of  exchange  in- 
creased from  4,780,000  in  1859  to  6,400,000  in  1869.  The 
number  of  banking  cheques  impressed  with  the  Ic/.  stamp  in 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  ending  March  31,  1861,  was 

31.000. 000,  and  in  the  year  ending  March  31,  1871,  about 
.52,000,000.  The  clearing  house  economises  the  currency  to  an 
enormous  extent.  Mr.  Babbage  estimated  that  in  1839  the 
daily  average  amount  cleared  was  3,000,000/.  In  1869  the 
daily  average  was  10,400,000/.  There  is  considerable  difference 
also  in  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation.  In  1 844  a five  pound 
note  remained  in  circulation  for  105  days;  in  1871  it  remained 
in  circulation  only  79  days.’  At  one  time  a considerable 
amount  of  currency  was  required  to  pay  customs  duties ; in 
1855,  the  system  was  introduced  of  paying  them  by  drafts. 

For  the  security  of  trade  there  are  institutions  of  great 


’ A table  in  the  Appendix  shows  that  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England 
notes,  which  in  1792  amounted  to  11,417,000/.,  in  1870  was  24,410,000/. 

' The  life  of  a bank  note  ma;r  be  taken  to  have  been  as  follows  : — 
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value  which  give  rise  to  transactions  of  considerable  importance, 
iiumnoe.  and  prominent  among  these  is  the  business  of  in- 
rnu^ce  against  fire  and  marine  risks,  and  life  insurance  with 
its  invaluable  application  for  the  security  of  debts.  In  1783 
the  smn  insured  against  fire  in  England  and  Wales  was 

173.000. 0001.  In  1867  the  amount  insured  in  the  United 

Kingdom  was  1,365, 000, OOOi.  The  amount  of  marine  in- 
surance must  be  large  if  we  include  the  operations  at  Lloyd’s 
and  those  of  the  public  companies.*  And  so  it  is  also  with 
life  insurance,  for  which  the  offices  are  liable  to  the  extent 
of  upwards  of  330,000,000^.,  the  premium  income  being 

9.750.0001.,  and  the  accumulated  fund  of  the  companies, 

86.000. 0001.* 

Of  the  home  trade  of  the  coimtiy  we  have  no  certain  data. 
There  is  the  railway  traffic,  the  receipts  of  which  in  1869 
. amounted  to  41,000,000^.  There  is  the  whole  traffic 
ttmda.  jjj  agricultural  produce,  and  in  articles  of  clothing 
and  other  necessaries  produced  at  home.  There  is  the  enor- 
mous business  in  home  and  foreign  securities  carried  on  at 
the  Stock  Exchange,’  and  there  are  the  transactions  in  shares  in 
the  numerous  companies  for  commercial,  banking,  and  financial 
purposes.  The  payment  of  wages  alone,  amounting  probably  to 

* In  the  years  1861-70  it  wae  found  that  8,221  Teasels  wrecked  were  insult'd 
for  11,285,0001.,  and  1,485  cargoes  for  2,340,0001.  The  aTenige  tonnage  of 
British  ships  being  216  tons,  it  would  follow  that  the  ships  were  insured  at  the 
rate  of  61.  per  ton,  and  the  cargoes  at  81.  per  ton.  The  British  and  foreign 
vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  ports  in  cargoes  and  in  ballast  in  1870  were 
of  36,640,000  tons.  At  61.  per  ton  they  represent  220,000,0001.  The  vessels 
with  cargoes  only  were  81,620,000  tons,  and  at  81.  per  ton  they  represent 

253.000. 0001.,  making  a total  of  473,000,0001.  Some  proportion  of  this  value  may 
be  insured  abroad,  but  the  insurances  made  at  Lloyd’s  on  foreign  ships  engaged  in 
the  foreign  trade  must  be  considerable,  so  that  the  amoimt  of  marine  insurance 
may  be  estimated  at  400,000,0001.  to  450,000,0001. 

• See  the  British  Life  Insurance  Chart,  by  William  White,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 

’ The  amount  of  transactions  at  the  Stock  Exchange  may  bo  estimated  by  the 
amount  of  clearances  at  the  clearing  houses.  In  ordinary  days  the  clearing 
amounts  to  10,000,0001.  On  settlingdays  24,000,0001.  Assuming  the  14.000,00<»1. 
to  arise  from  Stock  Exchange  transactions,  those,  twice  in  the  month,  would 
represent  business  amounting  to  336,000,0001.  On  Consols  settling  days  also  a 
urge  amount  of  business  takes  place,  and  even  allowing  for  the  double  drawing  of 
cheques  in  many  cases,  the  amount  of  transactions  on  the  Stock  Exchange  mu.st 
greatly  exceed  300,000,0001.  a year.  It  is  estimated  that  foreign  funds  arc  held  in 
■'•is  country  to  the  extent  of  300,000,0001, 
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some  300,000, OOOi.  in  money,  entails  operations  of  vast  extent. 
It  is  indeed  morally  impossible  to  form  any  correct  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  such  operations. 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain.  The  result  of  all  this  traffic 
is  an  immense  increase  of  wealth,  which  is  acctimulating  by 
gigantic  strides.  In  1843  the  total  annual  value  of  property 
and  profits  assessed  to  income  tax  in  Great  Britain  only 
was  251,000,000/.  In  1870  the  total  value  of  property 
and  profits  as.sessed  in  Great  Britain  was  409,000,000/.  The 
amount  assessed  under  Schedule  I)  for  gains  arising  from 
any  profession  or  trade  in  Great  Britain  in  1843  was 
71,000,000/.,  and  in  1870  165,000,000/.  In  1843  the  amount 
invested  in  railways  was  65,000,000/.;  in  1870,  530,000,000/. 
And  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  wealth  is  spreading  among 
a much  larger  number  of  persons  than  it  was  at  one  time.  In 
1830  the  number  of  depositors  in  the  savings  banks  was 
412,217,  and  the  amount  of  deposits  at  their  credit  was 
13,507,000/.  In  1870  the  number  of  depositors,  including 
the  post  office  savings  banks,  was  2,568,000,  and  the  amoimt 
of  deposits  53,000,000/.  In  1830  the  amount  of  such  deposits 
per  head  of  the  population  was  12s.  8c/;  in  1870  it  was 
1/.  14«.  2d.  The  income  tax  returns  show  that  the  number 
of  persons  assessed  for  incomes  under  300/.  increased  from 
1854  to  1870  at  the  rate  of  47  per  cent.,  the  number  assessed 
for  incomes  from  300/.  to  1000/.  increased  at  the  rate  of  61 
per  cent.,  and  the  number  assessed  for  incomes  from  1000/.  and 
upwards  at  the  rate  of  63  per  cent.  The  increase  is  very 
considerable  in  every  direction. 

The  rate  of  progress,  however,  will  be  found  still  more  striking 
and  wo  may  better  realize  how  much  commerce  and  manti- 
factures  tend  to  the  increase  of  national  wealth,  if  we  j^rcaseof 
divide  the  agricultural  from  the  industrial  and 
other  counties.  Comimring  the  increase  of  property  SriliiMun. 
assessed  under  Schedules  A and  D in  1814-15  with 
1869-70,  we  find  that  in  the  agricultural  counties  the  total 
amount  increased  at  the  rate  of  83  per  cent.  ; in  the  industrial 
counties  at  the  rate  of  215  per  cent. ; in  the  textile  counties  at 
the  rate  of  362  per  cent.;  and  in  the  metropolitan  at  the  rate  of 
238  per  cent.  And  if  we  take  the  increase  of  population  into 
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account,  we  find  the  increase  per  cent,  in  the  period  to  have 
been  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  in  the  agricultural,  29  per  cent, 
in  the  industrial,  69  per  cent,  in  the  textile,  and  25  per  cent,  in 
the  metropolitan  counties.  In  England  the  increase  of  property 
was  at  the  rate  of  201  per  cent.,  and  in  relation  to  population 
at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent.  In  Wales,  the  increase  of  property 
was  at  the  rate  of  208  per  cent.,  and  in  relation  to  population 
51  per  cent.  And  in  Scotland  the  increase  of  property  was  at 
the  rate  of  228  per  cent.,  and  in  relation  to  population  (the  in- 
crease of  such  having  been  smaller  than  in  England  and  Wales) 
at  the  rate  of  80  per  cent.  Taken  altogether,  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  may  bo  stated  to  be  41  per  cent,  richer  in  1870  than 
1810  in  tho  assessable  value  of  fixed  property,  income  and 
profits.  But  the  proportion  would  be  considerably  larger  were 
all  descriptions  of  property  capable  of  being  so  calculated,  and, 
above  all,  if  the  power  of  the  people  over  commodities  and  com- 
forts were  taken  into  account. 

The  collection  of  the  public  revenue  has  been  easy  and 
regular.  From  1844,  when  free  trade  measures  had  begun  to 
produce  good  result,  to  this  time,  there  had  been  twenty-eight 
BaTonaeand  budgets,  and  in  twenty-two  of  them  the  revenue 
capentuture.  produced  moro  than  the  amount  estimated  by  the 
budgets.  The  amount  of  capital  of  unredeemed  funded  debt, 
which  on  January  5,  1841,  was  766,371,000/.,  was  reduced  on 
March  31,  1871,  to  731,309,000/.  Unfortunately,  the  an- 
nual expenditure,  especially  for  the  forces,  is  laige,  and  the 
excess  available  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  from 
year  to  year  has  been  comparatively  insignificant.  In  1 846  tho 
revenue  was  47,433,000/.,  and  the  expenditure  49,285,000/.  In 
1870  the  revenue  was  69,945,000/.,  and  the  expenditure 
69,548,000/. 

And  thankful  we  are  that  good  use  is  often  made  of  wealth 
to  promote  learning  and  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  mankind. 
n»ce  of  Wliat  country  in  the  world  possesses  so  many  scientific 
OKprono-  societies,  all  free  and  self-siipporting,  the  spontaneous 
Md  creation  of  men  of  science,  as  Britain  ? And  each 
and  all  of  them  have  a high  economic  value.  The 
Ro3ral  and  Mathematical  Societies  are  labouring  to  evolve  the 
principles  of  those  sciences  which  govern  alike  the  phenomena 
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of  the  material  univerae  aud  the  practical  problem  of  the  law 
of  probabilities.  The  Statistical  Society  subjects  the  real  worth 
of  economic  doctrines  to  the  close  test  of  numbers,  to  the  great 
correctives  of  experience  and  facts,  using  the  inductive  rather 
than  the  deductive  method  for  the  guidance  of  the  philosopher 
and  statesman.  The  Astronomical  Society  is  expanding  our 
knowledge  of  .the  meteorology  and  magnetism  of  the  universe, 
as  well  as  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  motion  of  the  stars,  to 
the  immense  benefit  of  navigation.  The  Chemical  Society  is 
ever  analysing  matter,  finding  new  products,  and  enriching  us 
with  an  extended  knowledge  of  their  wonderful  capabilities. 
The  Geographical  is  exploring  for  us  unknown  regions,  and 
makes  us  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  wants  of  distant 
races.  The  Geological  maps  out  for  us  the  very  strata  of  the 
earth.  And  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science  propagate  scientific  truths  all  over  the  kingdom,  and 
bring  to  light  the  latent  powers  of  every  corner  of  the  state. 
The  50,000  men  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  not  only  the  ornaments  but  the  very  strength  of 
the  British  empire.  The  arts  also  are  cultivated  and  appre- 
ciated. The  wealth  contained  in  our  private  and  public 
galleries  is  enormous,  as  was  shown  in  the  magnificent  Exhibi- 
tion of  Art  Treasures  at  Manchester ; and  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  as  well  as  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  National 
Gallery  are  not  sparing  in  their  efforts  to  ac<iuire  for  the  nation 
any  chef  iVceuvre  within  their  reach. 

The  literaGire  of  commerce  comprises  works  of  great  practi- 
cal value.  For  its  general  principles,  the  student  will  neces- 
sarily turn  to  the  most  celebrated  works  on  political 
economy,  especially  those  of  Adam  Smith  and  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Ricardo,  M‘Culloch,  and  Thorohl  Rogers.  On 
banking,  Gilbart’s  Principle's  and  Practice,  and  M‘Ia*od's  History 
are  valuable.  For  general  information  on  trade  and  navigation 
there  is  no  work  so  full  as  M‘Culloch’s  Dictionary,  and  for 
general  facts  and  data  relating  to  prices  and  currency,  there  is 
Tooke  and  Newmarch’s  History.  Of  special  treatises  there  are 
many,  such  as  Goschen  on  the  Foreign  Exchanges,  Lord  Over- 
stone’s  Tracts,  Francis’s  Hisbjry  of  the  Ikink  of  England,  and 
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Laing’s  Theory  of  Business.  For  information  relating  to  the 
different  commercial  crises,  and  the  operation  of  the  Banking 
I.AWS,  the  student  must  consult  the  reports  of  committees  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1832,  1840,  1848,  and  1857. 
Porter’s  Progress  of  the  Nations  shows  the  influence  of  com- 
merce on  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  Statistical  Abstract  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  Colonies  will  keep  the  student 
au.  courant  with  the  present  condition  of  commerce.  And  if 
Cobden  is  gone,*  his  Speeches,  published  by  the  Cobden  Club, 
will  always  furnish  the  most  unanswerable  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  great  principle  of  freedom  of  trade  and  industry. 

Many  of  our  merchant  princes  are  conspicuous  for  their 
benevolence.  And  brilliant  examples  have  been  given  of  a 
ck  of  cosmopolitan  charity,  ever  ready  to  answer  to  the  call 

wSi?of*  of  humanity  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come, 
bonerokaice.  '^[tness  the  effort  made  in  1847  to  mitigate  the 
sufferings  and  privations  caused  by  the  fliilure  of  the  potato 
crop  in  Ireland;  the  sumptuous  contribution  given  to  the 
sufferers  from  the  inundations  in  f’rance  in  1853  ; the  patriotic 
fund  of  1856 ; the  large  sum  collected  for  Indian  relief ; the 
munificent  sum  granted  by  Mr.  William  Brown,  of  Liverpool, 
for  a free  library ; the  sumptuous  gift  of  Mr.  Peabody ; the 
princely  benefactions  of  the  Baroness  Coutts ; the  rich  endow- 

* Richard  Cobden  died  on  April  2,  1866,  when  61  yean  of  age,  and  on  the  3rd, 
in  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  such  a loss.  Viscount 
Palmerston  said : ‘ Sir, — It  is  many  years  ago  since  Adam  Smith  elaborately  and 
conclusively,  as  ftir  as  argument  could  go,  advocated  as  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  wealth  of  nations,  freedom  of  industry  and  unrestricted  exchange  of  the 
objects  which  are  the  results  of  industry.  These  doctrines  were  inculcated  by 
learned  men — by  Bngald  Stewart  and  others.  They  were  taken  up  in  process  of 
time  by  leading  statesmen,  such  as  Mr.  Iluskisson,  and  those  who  agreed  with 
him.  But  the  barriers  which  long-established  prqudice — honest  and  conscientious 
prejudice — had  raised  against  the  practical  application  of  those  doctrines,  pre- 
vented for  a long  series  of  years  their  coming  into  use  as  instruments  of  progress 
in  the  country.  To  Mr.  Cobden  it  was  reserved  by  his  untiring  industry,  his 
indefatigable  personal  activity,  the  indomitable  energy  of  his  mind,  and  by,  I will 
say,  that  forcible  Demosthenic  eloquence  with  which  he  treated  all  the  subjects 
which  be  took  in  hand — it  was  reserved  to  Mr.  Cobden,  aided,  no  doubt,  by  a 
phalanx  of  worthy  associates — by  my  right  hon.  friend,  the  President  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board  (Mr.  Villiers),  and  V>y  Sir  Robert  Peel,  whoso  memory  will  over  bo 
associated  with  that  of  Mr.  Cobden,  by  exertions,  which  never  were  surpassed,  to 
carry  into  practical  application  those  abstract  principles,  with  tho  truth  of  which 
he  was  so  deeply  impressed,  and  wliich  at  last  gained  tho  assent  of  all  reasonable 
men  in  the  country.’ 
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merits  of  Sir  David  Baxter ; the  most  liberal  foundation  of 
scholarships  of  Sir  William  Whitworth  ; and  the  recent  splendid 
exhibition  of  goodwill  towards  the  Parisians  in  the  time  of 
their  calamity.  It  is  from  wealth  drawri  from  commerce  that 
churches,  schools,  and  hospitals  are  scattered  with  profusion 
all  over  our  cities,  and  most  of  our  noblest  institutions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  and  the  relief  of  suffering  derive  con- 
stant sustenance.  And  it  is  from  the  same  prolific  source  that 
the  pioneer  of  civilization,  and  the  self-denying  missionary — 
men  such  as  Moffatt  and  Williams,  and  Duff  and  Livingstone 
— ^are  sent  forth  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth  to  break  the 
fallow  ground,  and  to  open  a highway  for  the  renovating 
influences  of  religion  and  charity. 

Into  the  distant  future  we  cannot  penetrate.  What  revolu- 
tions may  yet  come  to  pass,  what  may  be  the  course  of  trade 
as  new  communications  open,  what  new  marts  of  mer-  Tn»  samca 
chandise  may  yet  flourish,  whether  some  race  may  proqnrity. 
yet  come  to  the  surface,  possessing  greater  force  of  char- 
acter, greater  energy  and  skill  than  the  Anglo-Saxon,  we 
cannot  say.  Babylon,  Thebes,  Carthage,  Athens,  and  Borne  were 
probably  as  great  and  even  as  populous  as  London  now  is,  and 
yet  they  are  gone.  And  so  it  may  be  of  Britain  should  she 
ever  be  enervated  by  luxury  and  degraded  in  her  morals,  should 
virtue  hide  her  face  and  rectitude  depart  &om  her  streets.  But 
we  trust  otherwise.  We  have  faith  in  the  moral  influences  at 
work.  We  have  confidence  in  the  strength  of  will,  sober  judg- 
ment, and  untiring  energy  of  the  Saxon  race ; and  happy  will 
it  be  if,  realising  the  true  source  of  her  strength  and  success, 
Britain  knows  how  to  use  her  wealth,  power,  and  influence  to- 
wards the  maintenance  and  the  promotion  of  ‘the  true,  the 
good,  and  the  beautifuL’ 

Commerce  has  done  much  for  Britain,  and  we  trust  it  will 
do  still  more  for  all  nations — for  the  world.  In  the  words  of 


John  Stiuirt  Mill,  ‘ commerce  first  taught  nations  to 
see  with  goodwill  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  one 
another.  Before,  the  patriot,  unless  sufficiently  ad- 


Influence  of 
commerce 
on  the  pence 
of  the  world. 


vanced  in  culture  to  feel  the  world  his  country,  wished  all 


countries  weak,  poor,  and  ill-governed  but  his  own ; he  now 


sees  in  their  wealth  and  progress  a direct  source  of  wealth  and 
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progress  to  bis  own  country.  It  is  Commerce  which  is  rapidly 
rendering  war  obsolete,  by  strengthening  and  multiplying  the 
personal  interests  which  are  in  natimil  opposition  to  it.  And 
it  may  be  said,  without 'exaggeration,  that  the  great  extent  and 
rapid  increase  of  international  trade,  in  being  the  principal 
guarantee  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  is  the  great  permanent 
security  for  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  the  ideas,  the  institu- 
tions, and  the  character  of  the  human  race.’ 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OP  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Trade  of  England  with  Foreign  ParU. 


Tbouiiaods  omitt4xl. 


Yoan 

Importa 

Exports 

1 Years 

Imports 

Exports 

oCDdal  valoo 

official  Talue 

official  Taloo 

official  iralue 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1763 

10,429 

13,ii27 

1771 

11,441 

14,629 

1764 

9,614 

14,627 

1772 

12,056 

14,096 

1765 

9,910 

12,806 

1773 

10,164 

12,874 

1766 

10,359 

12,162 

1774 

11,899 

13,810 

1767 

10,971 

11,987 

1776 

11,998 

13,033 

1768 

10,653 

12,872 

1776 

10,180 

11,561 

1769 

10,644 

11,473 

1777 

10,339 

10,722 

1770 

11,002 

12,142 

1778 

8,933 

10,080 

Trade  of  Great  Briiain. 


ThooBasds  omitted. 


Years 

Imports 

Exports 

Yean 

Imports 

Sports 

official  Taloe 

official  value 

official  valoe 

official  value 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1779 

9,888 

11,894 

1790 

16,390 

17,636 

1780 

9,966 

11,364 

1791 

17,190 

20,016 

1781 

11,094 

9,258 

1792 

17,037 

22,096 

1782 

8,216 

10,422 

1793 

16,972 

17,734 

1783 

11,610 

12,613 

1794 

19,639 

22,633 

1784 

13,493 

13,167 

1795 

20,100 

22,231 

1786 

14,267 

13,656 

1796 

20,422 

25,130 

1786 

13,616 

14,317 

1797 

17.900 

23,881 

1787 

15., 682 

14,317  1 

1798 

25,122 

27.317 

1788 

16,842 

14,817 

1799 

24,067 

29..657  . 

1789 

16,416 

16,846  > 

1800 

28,268 

34,382 
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Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


TboTuand«  omitted. 


Years 

luponTS 

Kxi*oitrs 

Produce  and 
Mapofactiireaol 
the  C.  Kioifdais 

Profluoe  and 
Mamifai  turc4  of 
the  U.  Kingilom 

Fon*lpn  and 
Colonial  Mer- 
cliandbc 

Total  Exporta 

official  Talue 

official  value 

official  value 

official  raloe 

£ 

£ 

£ 

.€ 

£ 

1801 

31.786 

2 4,928 

10,438 

35,3651 

1802 

29,826 

25,632 

12,776 

38,409  1 

Reoordt  not 

1803 

26,623 

20,468 

8,074 

28.541  1 

complete  for 

1804 

27,820 

22,687 

8,989 

31,676  J 

1803 

28,561 

23.377 

7,688 

31,064 

38.077 

1806 

26,900 

25,862 

7.782 

33,644 

40.875 

1807 

26,734 

23,391 

7,674 

31.065 

37.246 

1808 

26,796 

24,611 

5,838 

30,449 

37.275 

1809 

31,751 

33,512 

12,835 

46,377 

47,371 

1810 

39,302 

34,062 

9,507 

43,569 

48.439 

1811 

26,610 

22,681 

6,223 

28,904 

32.891 

1812 

26,163 

29,509 

9,718 

39,226 

41.717 

1813 

Records  destroyed  by  fire. 

1814 

37,755 

34,207 

19.366 

53,573 

45,49  4 

1816 

32,987 

42,880 

14,749 

58,629 

51,610 

1816 

27,432 

35,715 

25,481 

49,195 

41.654 

1817 

30,834 

40,111 

10,292 

.50,403 

41.818 

1818 

36,885 

42,702 

10,860 

53,562 

46.471 

1819 

80,777 

33,534 

9,905 

43,439 

3.5.211 

1820 

32,472 

38,394 

10,056 

48,9  49 

36,434 

1821 

30,838 

40,832 

10,630 

51,462 

36,655 

1822 

30,531 

40,243 

9,228 

53,470 

36.966 

1823 

35,798 

43,827 

8,604 

52,430 

35.357 

1824 

37,468 

48,730 

10,205 

58,935 

38.423 

1825 

44,209 

47,151 

9,169 

56,320 

38.871 

1826 

37,814 

40,966 

10.076 

51,042 

31,537 

1827 

44,908 

52,222 

9,831 

62,053 

37.181 

1828 

45,167 

52,788 

9,947 

62.735 

36.813 

1829 

43,995 

56,218 

10,620 

66,838 

35,843 

1830 

46,300 

61,152 

8,648 

69,701 

38,272 

1831 

49,728 

60.686 

10.746 

71,431 

37.164 

1832 

46,611 

65,025 

11.045 

76,070 

36,451 

1833 

45,944 

69,987 

9,834 

79,821 

39.667 

1834 

49,365 

73,835 

11.562 

85,397 

41,619 

1835 

49,029 

78.360 

12.798 

91,157 

47.372 

1836 

57,296 

85,220 

12,392 

97.612 

53,294 

1837 

54,762 

72,540 

13,2.35 

85,779 

42,069 

1838 

61,258 

92,454 

12.712 

105,165 

50,062 

1839 

62,048 

97,395 

12.796 

110,191 

.53,234 

1840 

67,493 

102,707 

13,774 

116,481 

51,406 

1841 

64,444 

102.179 

14,723 

116,903 

51,634 

1842 

65,253 

100,255 

1.3,586 

113,842 

47.381 

1843 

70,215 

117,877 

13,956 

131,833 

52,279 

1844 

75.297 

131, .5.58 

14,398 

145,956 

58.584 

1845 

85,298 

134,599 

16,279 

15P.878 

66,111 

1846 

75,934 

132,313 

16,303 

148,615 

57.787 

1847 

90,922 

126.310 

20,041 

146,172 

58,842 

1848 

93,547 

132.619 

18,377 

1.50,996 

52.849 

1849 

105,881 

164,528 

25..559 

190,087 

63.596 

1850 

100,469 

175,437 

21,874 

197.311 

71.368 

1851 

110,485 

190,6.58 

23,729 

2 14. .388 

74.141# 

1852 

109,331 

197.177 

23,328 

219.505 

78.077 

1853 

123,099 

214,327 

27.7  4.5 

•212.072 

98,93  4 1 

/' 
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Trcule.  of  the  Uuiled  Kingdom — roiitinaed. 
Thonmnds  omitted. 


Years 

KxFOfttH 

l*rudoce  oi^ii 
MamifaiHiirw  <if  the 
United  Kli^nium 

Foit'hfn  anti 
Colonial  Mer- 
duMKliiaU 

Total  ExinirU 

mil  value 

nnl  value 

re^  vultie 

real  value 

C 

X, 

e 

.C 

isr.! 

152.592 

97,18,5 

18,619 

97,181 

IHiW 

I2.3.860 

9.5,088 

21,003 

116,701 

18.Vi 

172,511 

115,827 

23,39.3 

1.39,220 

1857 

187,841 

123,080 

21,108 

146,171 

1858 

1 S4,,58 1 

118,009 

2,3,171 

139,782 

185!) 

179,182 

1.30,112 

25.281 

15.5,693 

18110 

210..531 

13.5,891 

28,630 

164..521 

18fil 

217.185 

125,108 

31..529 

159,632 

1802 

225,717 

12,3,992 

42.176 

- 166,168 

1803 

218,919 

116,002 

50,300 

196,902 

1801 

271,952 

160.119 

.52,170 

21.3,620 

1805 

271,072 

106.836 

.52,99.5 

218,832 

1800 

29.5,290 

188,917 

49.988 

238,906 

1807 

275,183 

180,962 

44,810 

225,80.3 

1808 

29.5,100 

179,877 

18,101 

227.778 

1809 

295.100 

189.953 

47,061 

237,106 

1870 

303,290 

199.611 

11,49} 

211,1.31 

Declared  Real  Value  of  BriiUh  and  Irish  Produce  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  various  Foreign  Countries  and  British  Possessions. 


Thoamnds  omitUd. 


riooM 

1840 

18£0 

I960 

1870 

PerccntAi^ 

increnw 

184^^1870 

EfUOPB. 

Ftmiffti  GrttritrifS. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Rusaia  .... 

1,003 

1,1.55 

3,268 

6,993 

336 

Hwctlen  and  Norway 

197 

363 

1,045 

2.015 

922 

Denmark  and  Iceland  . 

201 

451 

731 

2,021 

906 

Prussia  .... 

219 

424 

1,884 

2,939 

1,242 

Hanover  , . . . 

74 

232 

1.107 

405 

514 

Hanse  Towns 

5,286 

6,766 

10,364 

16,899 

219 

Holland  .... 

3.416 

3,542 

6,115 

11,222 

228 

Belgium  .... 

880 

1,136 

1,610 

4,476 

408 

Franco  

2,378 

2,401 

6,260 

11,645 

393 

Portugal  .... 

1,188 

1,118 

1,847 

2,101 

77 

.S{>ain 

404 

865 

2.471 

2.514 

622 

Italy 

2,162 

2,791 

4,513 

6,267 

143 

Austrian  Territories : 

Illyria,  Croatia,  Dalmatiu, 

and  Venctia  till  1861 

497 

607 

993 

1,714 

244 

Greece 

— 

202 

343 

943 

— 

Turkey,  Wallachia,  Moldavia 

1.164 

2,811 

4,582 

6,460 

454 

British  Possessions, 

Channel  Islands  . 

2.59 

506 

656 

759 

193 

Gilraltar  .... 

1,111 

388 

1,1.59 

770 

29 

Malta 

166 

314 

701 

1,001 

504 

Ionian  Islands 

89 

136 

346 1 

ceded  to 
*Grocco 

21,294 

26,500 

48,987 

80.150 

276 
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Declared  Real  Valtw  of  British  and  Irish  Prodiiee,  ^c. — continnel. 


ThoaMmda  omitted. 


PlaoM 

1640 

1850 

1860 

1870 

PetrentA^ 

increase 

1840-1870 

Asia. 

Foreign  CoufUries. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

China 

624 

970 

2,872 

6,138 

1,071 

Java  and  Sumatra 

349 

607 

1,414 

897 

157 

Japan  

— 

— 

1,615 

— 

Syria  and  Palestine 

223 

303 

665 

1,188 

432 

Britith  Pouessiont. 
Hong  Kong  .... 
British  India 

698 

2,446 

3,407 



6,213 

7.242 

16,965 

19,309 

270 

Singapore  and  Straits  Settle- 

lD6ntfl  •see 

687 

662 

1,671 

2,332 

239 

Ceylon ..... 

123 

218 

671 

907 

637 

Apbica. 

7,119 

10,406 

26,694 

36.703 

402 

Foreign  Countries. 

Egypt 

79 

649 

2,481 

8,762 

10.977 

Morocco  .... 

14 

32 

171 

229 

1,635 

French  Possessions 

52 

19 

46 

127 

131 

SpfuuBh  „ • • 

Weatern  Conk,  Africa  . 

908 

1,163 

2,,364 

3,664 

181 

260 

434 

951 

904 

247 

British  Possessions. 
Manritius  .... 

326 

369 

638 

483 

48 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal 

417 

797 

2,066 

1.867 

317 

Possessions  on  River  Gambia 

93 

44 

28 

40 

66 

Sierra  Leone 

— 

70 

215 

217 

— 

Possessions  on  Gold  Coast  . 

. 137 

88 

97 

401 

192 

Other  Possessions 

10 

46 

109 

127 

• 

Akkuica. 

2,296 

3,700 

9,054 

16,701 

627 

Foreign  Countries. 
United  States  and  California 

6,283 

14,892 

21,667 

28,335 

436 

Mexico  .... 

466 

462 

463 

911 

98 

Central  America  . 

2 

261 

182 

360 

— 

Haiti  and  San  Domingo 

2.62 

276 

413 

395 

66 

New  Granada  . . 

— 

331 

811 

2,136 

— 

Venezuela  # • • • 

360 

301 

324 

144 

60 

Ekruador  • • a • 



33 

74 

67 

— 

Brasil 

2,626 

2,646 

4,447 

6,353 

104 

Uruguay  (Monte  Video),  Ar- 
gentine Confederation 
Chili 

614 

909 

2,705 

3,163 

414 

1,336 

1,166 

1,703 

2,686 

101 

Peru 

800 

846 

1,381 

1.766 

120 

Danish  West  Indies 

321 

692 

6.68 

761 

134 

liritUh  Possfiufions. 
North  American  Colonies: 
Hudw>n’s  Bay  Scttleraeut  . 

77 

102 

80 

45 

) 

Newfoundland  . 

281 

343 

406 

624 

86  1 

Canada  .... 

1,563 

1,993 

2,138 

4,376 

179 

Now  Bninswick 

602 

411 

403 

629 

5 

Prince  Edward  Island  ) 

424  1 

67 

74 

125 

— 

Nova  Scotia  . . J * 

328 

529 

1,127 

196 

W.  Indian  Is.  and  Guiana 

3,177 

2,030 

2,417 

3.362 

5 

British  Ilondurafl  . 

398 

183 

142 

160 

69 

British  Columbia 

— 

— 

37 

73 

— 

18,483 

28,030 

41,114 

56,387 

206 
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Declared  Real  Value  of  Briiish  and  Irish  Produce,  Sfc. — continued. 


ThouMZkds  omitted. 


Flaora 

mo 

18A0 

1870 

Perccnt*gB 

IncresHC 

1840-1870 

Australia  .... 

£ 

2,044 

4 

2,590 

£ 

9.707 

£ 

9,825 

380 

Other  Couhtrirs 

72 

130 

334 

707 

881 

Total  to  Foreign  Countries 
and  British  Possessions  . 

51,308 

71,367 

135,891 

199,640 

289 

Decennial  Percenlage  Increase, 


1840-1850 

18fi0-l»'.0 

1900-1870 

Europe  . 

• 

24 

84 

63 

Asia 

45 

156 

34 

Africa  . 

61 

144 

84 

America 

51 

46 

37 

Austmlia  . 

26 

274 

1 

All  countriis . 

39 

90 

46 

Relative  Position  of  the  Different  Parts  in  the  Whole 
Trade  of  the  Kingdom. 


1 

1840 

18M 

1800 

1870 

Europe 

41 

37 

36 

40 

Asia  .. 

13 

15 

19 

18 

Africa . 

5 

5 

7 

8 

America 

37 

40 

30 

29 

Australia 

4 

3 

8 

5 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  CLASSIFIED,  1870. 


Impnris. 

Thnnitands 


I’HitfciPAi.  Autici.rs  of  Fonn. 


Corn 

Deelnrwt 
rent  value 
.£ 

34,169 

Sugar  . 

1 7,596 

Tt*a  . 

10,098 

Butter  . 

6,794 

AuitnaU 
meat  . 

living. 

bacon 

beef, 

6,.382 

Wino 

4,817 

Coffoo  , 

4,943 

Spirita  . 

.3,216 

Fruit 

3,0.52 

Bice 

2,310 

Eppi  . 

1,102 

Spice*  . 

847 

Cocoa 

371 

Chicory . 

150 

('otton  , 

Raw  Matkhiaij<. 

.53,469 

Wool  . 

1.5.812 

Wood  . 

, 

1 3.6.50 

Flax  and 

Hemp 

10.368 

Silk 

, 

, 

9,295 

Soed 

8,371 

Raw  Matiohals— 


Oil  .... 

rVclanr*! 
real  ralm* 
£ 

6.5K6 

Hidon  .... 

4.6*19 

Copper,  ore  and  unwronght 

. 4.081 

Ounno  .... 

. 3.476 

Tallow  .... 

. 3,292 

Indigo  .... 

. 2.721 

Spelter  .... 

. 2,071 

Caoutchouc  . 

1,598 

Maxupactcrb. 

Silk  .... 

. 1.5,245 

Woollen 

4,997 

Cotton  .... 

1.624 

licather .... 

1..381 

Iron  .... 

. 1.376 

Glass  .... 

919 

Paper  .... 

. 712 

Clocks  and  Watchee 

630 

Lace  .... 

. 512 

Candles 

. 28.5 

Musical  instnimont.s 

. 201 

Linen  .... 

173 

Jewellery 

. 1.55 

Corks  .... 

. 140 

Krpnrts. 

ThotiaamlA  omitted. 


Tp.XTIt.F.S. 

TV«'lHrM 
real  vnluo 
£ 

Cotton  MiinufHCturpA  ami  Yarn  71.416 


\V(H)llcn  „ 26,812 

Linen  and  Jute  „ 11,373 

.Silk  „ 2,604 

Minkrals. 

Iron 21,073 

(’o.aIs  nnd  Coko  . . . .3,614 

Tin 2,999 

Copper 2,817 

Lend 1,280 

Zinc Ill 


MAXiTAc-rinia. 


Machinery 

rteelaml 

real  vutae 

C 

. 5.293 

Habonlauhcry 

4,813 

Hardware 

4,468 

l/jathcr  .... 

. 2.623 

Telegraphic  Wire*  . 

2,522 

Ap[>arr} 

. 2,20.5 

Arma  and  Animunition  . 

1.887 

Boer  and  Ale 

1 .882 

Kart  hen  ware  . 

. 1,693 

Alkali  Soda  . 

1,486 

Sugar,  refined 

934 

OIabb  .... 

832 
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Quantities  of  Principal  Imparted  and  Excisable  Articles  retained  for 
Consumption  per  head  of  the  total  Population  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Article* 

IMO 

18&0 

I960 

1870 

Bacon  and  Ham 

. lbs. 

001 

1-41 

1-27 

1-98 

Butter 

♦ »» 

1-05 

1-30 

3-26 

4-16 

Cheese 

• *• 

0-92 

1-38 

2-24 

3-67 

Cocoa 

* »» 

0-08 

0-11 

0-11 

0-20 

Coffee 

♦ tt 

1-08 

1-13 

1-23 

0-98 

Com,  wheat,  and  flour 

42-47 

81-76 

118  86 

124-39 

Eggs 

. No. 

363 

384 

683 

13-98 

Potatoes  . .. 

. lbs. 

001 

6-48 

2-18 

2-80 

Rice . 

• fl 

0-90 

1-63 

1-41 

6-74 

Sugar,  raw 

• »l 

16-20 

24-79 

33-11 

41-93 

Sugar,  refined  . 

. bnshels 

1-03 

6-83 

Spirits 

. galls. 

0-14 

0-17 

0-19 

0-27 

Spirits,  British  . 

0-83 

0.87 

0-74 

0-74 

Malt 

. bnshels 

1-69 

1-47 

1-46 

1-84 

Wine 

. galls. 

0-26 

0-23 

0-23 

0-49 

Tea  . 

. Ibfl. 

1-22 

1-86 

2-67 

3-81 

Tobacco  . 

• »» 

0-86 

1-00 

1-22 

1-34 

Cnrrants  . 

. bushels 

1-46 

2-63 

3-69 

4-03 

Custom  Tariffs  on  Principal  Articles  of  Consumption. 


Articles 

1830 

1840 

18M) 

1860 

1870 

Corn  wheat,  per  qr.  | 

Tea.  . . per  lb.  1 

SniiCar  , per  cwt. ) 

unrefined  ) 

Coffee  . . per  lb. 

Wine  . . per  ifal.  | 

Spirits  . . per  gal. ) 
foreign  ) 

9*.  3<f. 
arerage 
96  to  100 
percent, 
ad  ralorem 

to  63i. 
6<f.  toll.  3d. 
to 

7«.  8d. 
‘22i.  M. 

As.  lid. 
aTerago 

2s.  Id. 

24i.  to63«. 
6d.to1«.S<2. 
2s.  9d.  to 
6d. 

221.  6d. 

U 

2i.24d. 

12i.  to  17i. 

A\d.  to  6A(d- 
2i.1014d.to 
fii-W- 
15/. 

1J. 

li.  fid. 

12i.  8d.  tol6i. 

Sd.  to4d. 
2i.  lO^gd.  to 
Si. 

8i.  3d.  to 
8i.  6d. 

6d. 

4i.  i>d,  to  fii.  8d. 
Sd.  to  id. 

1/^  to  2i.  6d. 
lOi,  2d.  to  10/.  fid. 

K K 
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TRADE  WITH  THE  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES. 


Total  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1870,  Classified  in  order  of 
Amount  with  the  Principal  Foreign  Countries  and  Colonies. 


Fl«oc« 

Imports 

Exports 

Totel 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1.  United  States 

- 

49,805 

31,306 

81,111 

2.  France 

87.607 

21,983 

59,590 

3.  India  . 

25,090 

20,094 

45,184 

4.  Hanao  Towns 

9,174 

22,781 

31,955 

6.  Holland 

14,315 

17,304 

31,619 

6.  Rnssia 

20,561 

10,070 

30,631 

7.  Australia 

14,075 

10,735 

24,810 

8.  Egypt  . 

14,117 

8,829 

22,946 

9.  Belgium 

11,248 

8,949 

20,147 

10.  British  North  America. 

8,515 

7,584 

16,099 

11.  China  , 

. 

9,481 

6,363 

15,844 

12.  Turkey 

6,462 

6,184 

12,646 

13.  Brasil  . 

6,127 

5,544 

11,672 

14.  Italy  . 

3,819 

6,282 

10,101 

15.  Prussia 

4,888 

4,655 

9,543 

16.  Spain  . 

6,067 

3,113 

9,180 

17.  Sweden 

6,399 

1,930 

8,329 

18.  British  West  Indies 

4,469 

2,658 

7,128 

19.  Peru  . 

4,881 

1,853 

6,734 

20.  Chili  . 

3,828 

2,767 

6,595 

21.  Denmark 

3,005 

2,316 

5,321 

22.  Portugal  . 

3,022 

2,253 

5,275 

23.  Straits  Settlements 

2,547 

2,407 

4,964 

24.  Ceylon 

3,450 

941 

4,391 

25.  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

2,434 

1,625 

4,059 

26.  Argentine  Confederation 

1,486 

2,428 

3,914 

27.  Norway 

• 

2,191 

1,237 

3,428 

Other  Countries  . 

• 

25,194 

29,909 

54,131 

'Total  .... 

303,257 

244,080 

547,337 

I 
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Armual  Average  Prices  of  Orain  in  England  and  Wales. 


Years 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Years 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oata 

d. 

j. 

<L 

d. 

s. 

d. 

rf. 

1763 

*36 

U 

1817 

96 

11 

49 

4 

32 

5 

1764 

•41 

6i 

1818 

86 

3 

53 

10 

32 

5 

176.‘> 

•48 

0 

1819 

74 

6 

46 

9 

28 

2 

1766 

•43 

H 

1820 

"67  10 

33 

10 

21 

2 

1767 

*67 

4 

1821 

66 

1 

26 

0 

19 

n 

1768 

*63 

H 

1822 

44 

7 

21 

10 

18 

1 

1769 

•40 

8 

1823 

63 

4 

31 

6 

22 

11 

1770 

•43 

6} 

1821 

63 

11 

36 

4 

24 

10 

1771 

48 

7 

26 

6 

12 

2 

1825 

68 

6 

40 

0 

25 

8 

1772 

62 

3 

28 

> 

16 

8 

1826 

68 

8 

34 

4 

26 

8 

1773 

62 

7 

29 

2 

17 

8 

1827 

68 

6 

37 

7 

28 

2 

1 1 

64 

3 

29 

4 

18 

4 

1828 

60 

6 

32 

10 

22 

6 

1776 

49 

10 

26 

9 

17 

0 

1829 

66 

3 

32 

6 

22 

9 

1776 

39 

4 

20 

9 

16 

6 

1830 

64 

3 

32 

7 

24 

5 

1777 

46 

11 

21 

1 

16 

1 

1831 

66 

4 

38 

0 

26 

4 

1778 

43 

3 

23 

4 

15 

7 

1832 

68 

8 

33 

1 

20 

6 

1779 

34 

8 

20 

1 

14 

6 

1833 

62 

11 

27 

6 

18 

5 

1780 

36 

9 

17 

6 

13 

2 

1834 

46 

2 

29 

0 

20 

11 

1781 

46 

0 

17 

8 

14 

1 

1836 

39 

4 

29 

11 

22 

6 

1782 

49 

3 

23 

2 

15 

7 

1836 

48 

6 

32 

10 

23 

I 

1783 

64 

3 

31 

3 

20 

6 

1837 

o5 

10 

3U 

4 

23 

1 

1784 

60 

4 

28 

8 

18 

10 

1838 

64 

7 

31 

6 

22 

6 

1 786 

43 

1 

24 

9 

17 

8 

1839 

70 

8 

39 

6 

26 

11 

1786 

40 

0 

25 

1 

18 

6 

1840 

66 

4 

36 

6 

26 

8 

1787 

42 

6 

23 

4 

17 

2 

1841 

64 

4 

32 

10 

22 

6 

1788 

46 

4 

22 

8 

16 

1 

1842 

67 

3 

27 

6 

19 

3 

1789 

62 

9 

23 

6 

16 

6 

1843 

60 

1 

29 

6 

18 

4 

1790 

64 

9 

26 

3 

19 

5 

1844 

61 

3 

33 

8 

20 

7 

1791 

48 

7 

26 

10 

18 

1 

1845 

60 

10 

31 

8 

22 

6 

1792 

43 

0 

- 

- 

16 

9 

1846 

64 

8 

32 

8 

23 

8 

1793 

49 

3 

31 

1 

20 

6 

1847 

69 

9 

44 

2 

28 

8 

1794 

52 

3 

31 

9 

21 

3 

1848 

60 

6 

31 

6 

20 

6 

1796 

75 

2 

37 

6 

24 

6 

1849 

44 

3 

27 

9 

17 

6 

1796 

78 

7 

38 

4 

21 

10 

1860 

40 

3 

23 

6 

16 

5 

1797 

63 

9 

27 

2 

16 

3 

1861 

38 

6 

24 

9 

18 

7 

1798 

51 

10 

29 

6 

19 

5 

1862 

40 

9 

28 

6 

19 

1 

1799 

69 

0 

36 

2 

27 

6 

1863 

53 

3 

33 

2 

21 

0 

1800 

0 

69 

10 

39 

4 

1864 

72 

6 

36 

0 

27 

11 

1801 

TT0 

6 

68 

6 

37 

6 

1866 

74 

8 

34 

9 

27 

5 

1802 

69 

10 

33 

4 

20 

4 

1866 

69 

2 

41 

1 

25 

2 

1803 

68 

10 

25 

1 

21 

6 

1857 

66 

4 

42 

1 

25 

0 

1801 

62 

3 

31 

0 

24 

3 

1868 

44 

2 

34 

8 

24 

6 

1805 

89 

9 

44 

6 

28 

4 

1869 

43 

9 

33 

6 

23 

2 

1806 

79 

1 

38 

8 

27 

7 

1860 

63 

3 

36 

7 

24 

6 

1807 

75 

4 

39 

4 

28 

4 

1861 

66 

4 

36 

1 

23 

9 

1808 

81 

4 

— 

33 

4 

1862 

65 

6 

36 

1 

22 

7 

1809 

97 

4 

47 

0 

31 

6 

1863 

44 

9 

33 

11 

21 

2 

1810 

J0_6 

6 

48 

1 

28 

7 

1864 

40 

2 

29 

11 

20 

1 

1811 

96 

3 

42 

3 

27 

7 

1865 

41 

10 

29 

9 

21 

10 

1812 

126 

6. 

66 

9 

44 

6 

1866 

49 

11 

37 

6 

21 

7 

1813 

109 

9 

68 

6 

38 

6 

1867 

64 

6 

40 

0 

26 

0 

1814 

71 

4- 

37 

4 

26 

8 

1868 

63 

9 

43 

0 

28 

1 

1816 

65. 

7- 

30 

3 

23 

7 

1869 

48 

2 

39 

6 

26 

0 

1816 

78. 

6 

33 

11 

27 

2 

1870 

46 

10 

34 

7 

22 

11 

• Those  marked  with  an  aRteriak  ore  prices  from  the  register  kept  lo  the  Audit  Book  of  Eton 
College,  Per  Winchester  Quarter. 
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HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  COMMERCE. 


[Aftesd. 


NAVIGATION. 


Shipping  Entered  and  Cleared  to  and  from  Great  Britain. 

Thoufiamls  omitted. 


Years 

Kriteml  inwanla 

Entered  oatward* 

TotAl 

Britirfi 

Foreign 

Briti-sh 

Foreign 

Total 

and  cleared 

1772 

758 

136 

894 

924 

73 

996 

1.896 

1773 

796 

115 

911 

874 

57 

932 

1.843 

1774 

821 

135 

956 

809 

69 

878 

1.834 

1775 

943 

135 

1,078 

889 

68 

966 

2.04  4 

1770 

76,5 

191 

957 

872 

74 

946 

1.903 

1777 

815 

2.52 

1.067 

8.30 

102 

932 

1.999 

1778 

702 

199 

901 

732 

94 

826 

1.727 

1779 

684 

240 

824 

613 

149 

792 

1,616 

1780 

575 

228 

803 

731 

154 

88.5 

1.688 

1781 

504 

262 

766 

608 

71 

679 

1,445 

1782 

496 

280 

777 

625 

226 

851 

1,628 

1783 

813 

313 

1,1.36 

870 

169 

1,039 

2.17-5 

1784 

1,003 

212 

1,216 

9.T2 

118 

1.0.50 

2.266 

1785 

1,078 

187 

1,242 

1,115 

121 

1.182 

2,424 

1788 

1,078 

187 

1,264 

1,115 

121 

1,2.36 

2..500 

1787 

1,0,58 

258 

1,316 

1,211 

138 

1.349 

2.66.5 

1788 

1,328 

2.30 

1,.5.58 

1,411 

129 

1.541 

3,099 

1789 

1,397 

190 

1..587 

1,499 

103 

1,602 

3.189 

1790 

1,428 

277 

1,705 

1,399 

149 

1..542 

3.247 

1791 

1,4,52 

.321 

1.773 

1,511 

18.5 

1.696 

3.469 

1792 

1,,587 

204 

1,791 

1.-507 

171 

1.678 

3.469 

1793 

1,340 

3.32 

1,672 

1,240 

187 

1,427 

3,099 

1791 

1 ,4,52 

3.34 

1,786 

1„382 

219 

1,601 

3.387 

1795 

1,242 

390 

1,6.32 

1.145 

.382 

1,-527 

3,159 

1790 

1,384 

519 

1,90.3 

1,1.54 

427 

1.631 

3.834 

1797 

1,150 

5.56 

1.706 

1,104 

.396 

1,500 

3.206 

1798 

1,289 

420 

1,709 

1,318 

366 

1.684 

3.393 

1799 

1,375 

440 

1.821 

1,302 

414 

1.716 

3.-537 

1800 

1,379 

763 

2,142 

1,444 

734 

2,178 

4,320 

To  and  from  the 

United  Kingdom. 

1801 

922 

780 

1.702 

1,346 

805 

2,151 

3.8.56 

1802 

1,333 

480 

1,81.3 

1,777 

4.57 

2,234 

4.047 

1803 

1,116 

038 

1.7-54 

9.51 

574 

1..525 

3.279 

1804 

905 

607 

1,512 

906 

588 

1,494 

3,006 

1805 

953 

692 

1,645 

971 

606 

3,222 

1800 

904 

013 

1,517 

899 

568 

1.467 

2,984 

1807  1 

lust 

1808  { 

1809 

939 

759 

1,698 

950 

699 

1.649 

4.347 

1810 

896 

1,176 

2,072 

861 

1,138 

1.999 

3,771 

1811  1 

1812  y 

lust 

1813  J 

1814 

1,817 

506 

2,413 

1,876 

571 

2,447 

4,860 

1815 

1,993 

6.56 

2,649 

2,106 

672 

2.777 

6.427 

1816 

1.967 

318 

2.281 

1,988 

330 

2.318 

4.602 

1817 

2,241 

402 

2,042 

2,219 

396 

2.645 

5,288 

.a  1818 

2,4.58 

704 

3,162 

2,401 

671 

3.072 

6,235 

2,413 

478 

2,891 

2,264 

491 

2.7-55 

5.646 

2,270 

408 

2,078 

2.208 

391 

2,.598 

5.276 
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Sh!j>j)ing  Entered  and  Cleared  to  and  from  the  U.  Kingdom — continued. 


Thousands  omitted. 


Ycnrs 

Entered  InwanU 

Entered  ootwordu 

Total 
entered 
and  cleared 

British 

FonriKU 

Total 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

1821 

2,264 

366 

2,630 

2,224 

351 

2.575 

5,206 

1822 

1,664 

469 

2,1.33 

1,539 

457 

1,996 

4,129 

1823 

1,741 

683 

2,324 

1,647 

663 

2,110 

4,4li4 

1824 

1.797 

759 

2,567 

1,657 

746 

2,401 

4.971 

1825 

2,144 

958 

3,102 

1,791 

906 

2,700 

6,802 

1828 

1,951 

694 

2,645 

1,7.37 

692 

2.430 

5,074 

1827 

2.087 

752 

2,839 

1,888 

768 

2,656 

6,496 

1828 

2.094 

634 

2.728 

2,006 

608 

2,614 

5.342 

1829 

2,184 

710 

2,894 

2,063 

730 

2,793 

6,688 

18.30 

2,180 

758 

2.938 

2,102 

7.58 

2.860 

.5,798 

1831 

2,367 

875 

3.242 

2..301 

896 

3,197 

6,439 

1832 

2,186 

640 

2,826 

2,229 

651 

2,880 

5,706 

1833 

2,184 

762 

2,946 

2,244 

758 

3,002 

6.918 

1834 

2,298 

834 

3,132 

2,296 

853 

3,149 

6.281 

1835 

2,442 

867 

3.309 

2,420 

905 

3.325 

60,36 

1836 

2,505 

989 

3,494 

2,, 532 

1,0.35 

3..567 

7.061 

1837 

2,617 

1,006 

3,623 

2,547 

1,037 

3.,584 

7.207 

1838 

2,785 

1,211 

3,997 

2,876 

1,223 

4,099 

8,096 

1839 

3,111 

1,331 

4,4.33 

3,096 

1,399 

4.495 

9.928 

1840 

3,197 

1,460 

4,657 

3,29.3 

1,489 

4,782 

9,439 

1811 

3,361 

1,291 

4,6.52 

3,429 

1..337 

4,766 

9,418 

1842 

3,295 

1,205 

4, .500 

3,375 

1,252 

4,627 

9,127 

1843 

3,545 

1,302 

4,847 

8,636 

1,341 

4.977 

9,824 

1844 

3,647 

1,402 

6,049 

3,853 

1,444 

6,297 

10,347 

1845 

4.311 

1.376 

6,046 

4,235 

1.796 

6,031 

12,077 

1848 

4,295 

1,806 

6,101 

4,393 

1,921 

6,314 

12,415 

1847 

4,912 

2,254 

7,196 

4,770 

2,313 

7,083 

14,279 

1848 

4,565 

1,961 

6,626 

4,724 

2,0.56 

6,780 

13,306 

V1849 

4.K84 

25135 

6,919 

4.785 

2.299 

7,084 

14,004 

1850 

4.700 

2,400 

7.100 

4,742 

2,662 

7,404 

14,506 

1851 

4,938 

2,934 

7,872 

4,882 

3,225 

8.108 

15.980 

1852 

4,934 

2,952 

7.887 

6,(t51 

3,191 

8,243 

16.130 

1853 

5,055 

3,888 

8,943 

6,213 

4,234 

9,447 

18,390 

1854 

5,3"4 

3,787 

9,161 

6.370 

4,137 

9,607 

18,669 

1855 

5,271 

3.680 

8,951 

6,647 

3,889 

9..5S8 

18,489 

1856 

6,391. 

4,162 

10,563 

6,656 

4,480 

11,036 

21,589 

1857 

6,854 

4,621 

11.475 

6,840 

4,863 

11,703 

23.179 

1858 

6,4.39 

4,622 

10,962 

6,4.52 

4,896 

11,348 

22,310 

1859 

6,.585 

4.6.37 

11,222 

6.727 

4,956 

11,682 

22,904 

1860 

6,889 

5,284 

12,173 

7.026 

5,490 

12,616 

24,089 

1861 

7.721 

6,4.58 

13,179 

7,699 

6,716 

1.3.416 

26,695 

1862 

7.856 

5,234 

1.3,091 

8,090 

6,354 

1.3,444 

26,535 

1863 

8,4.30 

4.826 

1 3,266 

8,589 

4,893 

13,483 

26,739 

1864 

9,028 

4,487 

13,515 

9,173 

4,516 

13,689 

27.205 

1865 

9,623 

4,694 

14,318 

9,735 

4,844 

14,579 

28,897 

1866 

10,692 

4,920 

16,612 

10,664 

5,086 

15.6.50 

31.262 

1867 

11,198 

6,141 

16,.339 

11,172 

.5,245 

16,417 

.32,756 

1868 

11,228 

5,397 

16,622 

11,4.34 

6,624 

1 7,0.58 

.3.3,681 

1869 

11,721 

6,476 

17.198 

12,067 

6,614 

17.712 

.34,910 

1870 

12,380 

6,733 

18,113  ^ 

12,692 

5,835 

18..527 

.36,640 
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HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  COMMERCE. 


[ArPKint. 


Tonnage  of  Ships  belonging  to  the  British  Empire. 


Thoiuuids  omitted. 


Ye»rs 

OroAt 

Britain 

Colonies 

Years 

United 

Kingdom 

Colonies 

BritUh 

Empire 

toriE 

tons 

tons 

tom 

tons 

1763 

856 

— 

656 

1816 

2.504 

280 

2,784 

1764 

590 

— 

590 

1817 

2,421 

264 

2,685 

1766 

618 

— 

018 

1818 

2,4.53 

222 

2.674 

1766 

635 

— 

635 

1819 

2,451 

215 

2,666 

1767 

641 

— 

641 

1820 

2,439 

209 

2,648 

1768 

635 

— 

636 

1821 

2.056 

204 

2,560 

1769 

656 

— 

684 

1822 

2.315 

204 

2,519 

1770 

683 

— 

683 

1823 

2,302 

204 

2.507 

1771 

666 

— 

666 

1824 

2,348 

211 

2,559 

1772 

674 

— 

074 

1825 

2,.329 

225 

2,554 

1773 

673 

— 

673 

1826 

2,411 

224 

2.636 

1774 

682 

— 

682 

1827 

2,181 

279 

2,460 

1776 

697 

— 

697 

1828 

2,193 

325 

2.518 

1776 

695 

— 

695 

1829 

2,200 

317 

2.517 

1777 

699 

— 

699 

1830 

2,201 

330 

2,532 

1778 

701 

— 

701 

1831 

2,224 

358 

2,.582 

1779 

663 

— 

603 

1832 

2,262 

356 

2,618 

1780 

610 

— 

019 

1833 

2.271 

363 

2,634 

1781 

626 

— 

626 

1834 

2,312 

404 

2,716 

1782 

615 

— 

615 

1835 

2,360 

423 

2,783 

1783 

670 

— 

670 

1830 

2,350 

443 

2.793 

1784 

793 

— 

793 

1837 

2.333 

457 

2,791 

1785 

860 

— 

860 

1838 

2,421 

470 

2.891 

1786 

932 

— 

932 

1839 

2,401 

498 

2,899 

1787 

1,088 

— 

1,088 

1840 

2,584 

543 

3,128 

United 

British 

1841 

2,935 

577 

3.512 

Kingdom 

Empire 

1842 

3,041 

578 

3.620 

1788 

1,275 

84 

1.300 

1843 

3,007 

581 

3..58S 

1789 

1,303 

87 

1,391 

1814 

3.044 

593 

3.637 

1790 

1,376 

90 

1,401 

1845 

3,123 

591 

8.714 

1791 

1,415 

96 

1,511 

1846 

3,200 

617 

8.817 

1792 

1,437 

103 

1,540 

1847 

3,308 

645 

3,952 

1793 

1,4.53 

111 

1 ,564 

1848 

3.401 

651 

4,0.52 

1794 

1,450 

133 

1,,590 

J 1849 

3,486 

6.58 

4,144 

1795 

1,426 

149 

1,574 

1850 

3,56.5 

668 

4,332 

1796 

1,400 

1.59 

1,519 

1851 

3,062 

670 

4,3.52 

1797 

1,454 

161 

1,615 

18.52 

8,7.59 

665 

4,424 

1798 

1,491 

172 

1,666 

1853 

4,030 

734 

4.764 

1799 

1,551 

202 

1,753 

1854 

4,249 

794 

5.043 

1800 

1,698 

157 

1,8.56 

1855 

4,349 

904 

5,250 

1801 

1,786 

202 

2,038 

18.56 

4.367 

945 

5,312 

1802 

1,901 

227 

2,128 

1857 

4. .5.59 

973 

.5.531 

1803 

1 .986 

182 

2,168 

1858 

4,6.58 

9.52 

.5,610 

1804 

2,077 

191 

2.268 

18.59 

4,663 

997 

5,660 

1805 

2,092 

191 

2,284 

1860 

4,659 

1,0.52 

•5,711 

1806 

2.080 

184 

2,204 

1861 

4,807 

1.088 

5,895 

1807 

2.097 

184 

2,282 

1862 

4,934 

1,108 

6,011 

1808 

2,1.30 

194 

2,235 

1863 

5.328 

1,296 

6,624 

1809 

2,167 

201 

2,368 

1864 

5.627 

1.476 

7,103 

1810 

2,21 1 

215 

2,126 

186.5 

5.760 

1,562 

7,323 

1811 

2,2l7 

227 

2,475 

1866 

5,779 

1,519 

7.298 

1812 

2.263 

216 

2,479 

1867 

5.754 

1,479 

7,233 

1813 

2.319 

16.5 

2,514 

1868 

5,780 

1,455 

7,236 

181 1 

2.  Ill 

203 

2,617 

1869 

5,711 

1,4.56 

7,170 

1815 

2.478 

20.3 

2.681 

1870 

5,691 

1.1.58 

7,149 
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RAILWAYS. 

BaiUeatf8  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Tears 

Number  of  HUcs 
open  in  the 
United  Kingdom 
at  the  end  of 
each  Year 

Total  Capital, 
Paid  up  Shares, 
Loans,  &o. 
(Thousands 
omitted) 

Komber  of 
Passengers 
(Thousands 
omitted) 

A 

Ending  Jane  80 

1845 

2,441 

88,481 

33,791 

1846 

3,036 

126,296 

43,791 

1847 

3,945 

167,322 

61,852 

1848 

6,127 

200,173 

67,965 

1849 

6,031 

229,748 

63,842 

1850 

6,621 

240,271 

72,854 

1851 

6,890 

248,241 

85,391 

Ending 
December  81 

1852 

7,336 

264,166 

89,136 

1853 

7,686  , 

273,324 

102,287 

1854 

8,054 

286,069 

111,207 

1855 

8,280 

297,585 

118,695 

1856 

8,707 

307,595 

129,347 

1857 

9,094 

815,375 

139,009 

1858 

9,542 

325,375 

139,194 

1859 

10,002 

834,364 

149,807 

I860 

10,433 

848,139 

163,483 

1861 

10,869 

362,327 

173,773 

1862 

11,551 

885,218 

180,486 

1863 

12,229 

404,216 

204,699 

1864 

12,789 

425,719 

229,349 

1865 

13,289 

455,478 

251,959 

1866 

13,851 

481,872 

274,404 

1867 

14,247 

502,263 

287,808 

1868 

13,803 

611,681 

304,136 

1869 

15,145 

618,779 

305,764 

1870 

15,537 

529,909 

380,004 
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RATE  OF  INTEREST. 

lialet  of  Discount  for  F^irtt  Class  Bills  in  ths  London  Money  Market, 
front  the  Second  Report  of  Committee  on  Commercial  Distress,  p.  37. 


Tean  ModUm 

Percent. 

Yean  Uonths 

Per  cent 

Yean  Months 

Per  cent. 

1824  January  « 

. 3J 

1834  September 

. 4 

1840  September 

• *i 

1826  June  . . 

. 4 

October  . 

• 31 

October  . 

. 6 

November 

. 4J 

1836  February . 

. 81 

November 

. 6 

1826  January  . 

. 6 

March 

. 31 

December 

• 51 

June  . . 

• *i 

April  . . 

• 3} 

1841  January  . 

. 61 

August  . 

. 4 

June  . . 

. 4 

February . 

. 6 

1827  February . 

• 8* 

August  . 

. 81 

April  . . 

. 41 

June  . . 

. 3 

September 

. 3} 

June  . . 

. 6 

1828  December 

. 3* 

1836  March  . 

• 31 

July  . . 

• <1 

1829  January  . 

. 4 

April  . . 

• 31 

September 

• 

February . 

• H 

June  . . 

. 4 

October  . 

. 6 

April  . . 

. 4 

August  . 

. 41 

November 

• 51 

May  . . 

• 31 

September 

. 6 

December 

. 6 

August  , 

. 3 

November 

. 61 

1843  January  . 

• *i 

1830  March 

. 2}  1 

1837  May  . . 

• ■‘1 

February . 

■ 

May  . . 

■ 21 

August  . 

. 4 

March 

• 31 

October  . 

■ 2J 

September 

. 31 

May  . . 

. 31 

November 

. 3 

November 

• 31 

June  . . 

• 31 

December 

. 4 

December 

• 31 

July  . . 

• 31 

1831  January  . 

• 81 

1838  February. 

. 3 

August 

. 3 

February , 

. 3 

April  . . 

• 2} 

September 

• 21 

Match 

• 81 

May  . . 

. 21 

October  . 

• 21 

May  • « 

. 4 

June  . . 

. 2} 

November 

■ 21 

August  . 

. 81 

July  . . 

. 3 

1843  January  . 

• 2} 

October  . 

. 4 

August 

• 21 

February . 

• 21 

1832  February . 

• 31 

1 September 

. 3 

March 

. 2 

March 

• 81 

1 November 

• 31 

June  . . 

• 21 

July  . . 

. 3 

I December 

. ^ 

August  . 

. 2 

October  . 

. 2} 

1839  January  . 

• 31 

October  . 

• 21 

1833  January  . 

• 2j 

May  . . 

. 4 

November 

. 2 

February . 

• 21 

June  . . 

. 6 

December 

. 2i 

March 

. 21 

July  . . 

. 61 

1844  January  . 

• 2} 

May  . . 

. 21 

August  . 

. 6 

February . 

. 2 

September 

. 3 

September 

. 61 

May  . *. 

• 11 

November 

• 31 

1840  January  . 

. 6 

June  . , 

. 2 

1834  February. 

. 3 

February . 

• •‘1 

August  . 

• 11 

March 

. 2} 

May  . . 

• *i 

September 

. 2 

April  . . 

. 3 

June  . . 

• ■‘1 

October  . 

• 21 

May  . . 

• 31 

July  . . 

. 41 

November 

• 21 
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Minimum  Bates  of  Interest  cJuirged  hj  the  Bank  of  England,  with  the 
Dates  when  such  Minimum  Bates  were  fixed ; from  the  Passing  of 
the  Bank  Charter  Act,  1844. 


Years  Monthe  Percent. 

Yean  Montba  Percent. 

Years  Months  Percent. 

1844  Befura  the  pass- 

1856  4 December  . 61 

1862  9 January  . 21 

ingoftheAct  . 4 

15  December  . 6 

22  May  . . 3 

5 September  2^ 

1857  2 April  . . 61 

10  July  • . 2.1 

1845  16  Oftobor  . 3 

18  June  , , 6 

24  July  . . 2 

1846  6 November. 

16  July  . . 51 

30  October  . 3 

27  August . , 3 

8 October  . 6 

1863  15  Januai^  . 4 

1847  14  January  . 3J 

12  October  . 7 

28  January  . 5 

21  January  . 4 

19  October  . 8 

19  February  . 4 

8 April  . . 6 

5 November . 9 

23  April  . . 31 

5 August . . 51 

9 November  10 

30  April  , . 3 

25  October  . 8 

24  December  . 8 

16  May  , . 3^ 

22  Novembsr . 7 

1858  7 January  . 6 

21  Ma.y  . . 4 

2 December  . 6 

14  January  . 5 

2 November.  5 

23  December  . 5 

28  January  , 4 

5 November . 6 

1848  27  January  . 4 

4 February  . 31 

2 December  . 7 

15  June  . , 3} 

11  February  . 3 

3 December  . 8 

2 November . 3 

9 December  . 21 

24  December  . 7 

1849  22  November.  2} 

1859  28  April  . . 31 

1864  20  January  . 8 

1830  26  December  . 3 

5 May  . . 41 

11  February  . 7 

1851  — 3 

2 Juno  . . 31 

25  February  . 6 

1852  1 January  . 2^ 

9 Juno  . . 3 

16  April  . , 7 

22  April  . . 2 

14  July  . . 21 

2 May  . . 8 

1853  6 January  . 2^ 

1860  19  January  . 3 

5 May  . . 9 

20  January  « 3 

31  January  . 4 

19  May  . . 8 

2 June  . . 3J 

29  March  . . 4l 

26  May  . . 7 

1 September.  4 | 

12  April  . . 5 . 

16  June  . . 6 

15  September.  4^ 

10  May  , . 4^ 

25  July  . . 7 

29  September . 5 

24  May  . . 4 

4 August . . 8 

1854  11  May  . . 51 

8 November . 4l 

8 September.  9 

3 August  . . 5 

3 November . 5 

10  November  . 8 

1855  5 April  . . 4^ 

15  November . 6 

24  November . 7 

3 May  . . 4 

28  November . 5 

15  December  . 6 

14  June  . . 31 

31  December  . 6 

1865  12  January  . 5^ 

6 September.  4 

1861  7 January  . 7 

26  January  . 5 

13  September.  41 

14  February  , 8 

2 March  . . 4l 

27  September.  5 

21  March  . . 7 

30  March  . . 4 

4 October  . 5j 

4 April  . . 6 

4 May  , . 41 

18  October  6 & 7 

11  April  , . 5 

25  May  . . 4 

1856  22  May  . . 6 

16  May  . . 6 

1 June  . . 31 

29  May  . . 5 

1 August . . 6 

15  June  . . 3 

26  June  . . 41 

15  August . . 4l 

27  July  . . 31 

1 October  . 5 

29  August . . 4 

3 August . . 4 

6 October  6 & 7 

19  September.  31 

28  September.  41 

1 3 November  . 7 

7 November  . 3 

2 October  . 51 

1 
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Minimum  Bat«$  of  Interest  charged  bg  the  Bank  of  England — oontinued. 


Yeui  Monttu  Per  cent. 

Toan 

llonths  Per  cent. 

Yoon  Hontbs  Per  cent. 

1865  6 October 

. 6 

1866 

6 September.  5 

1869  15  July  . . 3 

7 October 

. 7 

27  September.  4J 

10  August . . 2^ 

23  November 

. 6 

8 November . 4 

4 November . 3 

28  December 

. 7 

20  December  . 3^ 

1870  21  July  . . SJ 

1866  4 January 

. 8 

1867 

7 February  . 3 

23  July  . . 4 

22  February 

. 7 

30  May  . . 2^ 

28  July  . . 5 

15  March  . 

. 6 

25  July  . . 2 

4 August  . 6 

S May 

. 7 

1868 

19  November.  2^ 

11  August  . 5^ 

8 May 

. 8 

3 December  . 3 

18  August  . 4^ 

11  May 

. 9 

1869 

1 April  . . 4 

25  August  . 4 

12  May 

10 

6 May  . . 4^ 

1 September. 

16  August . 

. 8 

10  June  . . 4 

15  September.  3 

23  August . 

. 7 

24  June  . . 3} 

29  September.  2^ 

30  August . 

. 0 

CIRCULATION. 


Average  Annual  Circulation  of  Bank  of  England  Notes,  1792-1871. 


Appbmd  ] income  from  PROFITS.  507 


WEALTH. 

AvMunt  of  Oaina  arising  from  any  Profession  or  Trade 
Assessed  to  Income  Taas. 


Tboosandfl  omitted. 


Years 

England 

Scotland 

Great  Britain 

Ireland 

United 

Kingdom 

£ 

£ 

£ 

« 

£ 

63,022 

8,308 

71,380 

KM 

66,627 

8,401 

66,029 

mm 

66,606 

9,589 

66,095 

KM 

60,888 

9,404 

70,292 

KM 

60,867 

9,709 

70,676 

KM 

60,068 

10,123 

70,192 

KM 

66,702 

10,369 

67,061 

KM 

64,977 

9,956 

64,934 

KM 

66,,587 

10,130 

65,717 

mm 

68,451 

10,627 

69,078 

KH 

69,303 

10,476 

70,038 

18.VI 

70,216 

12,186 

88,402 

mmm 

74,610 

11,890 

86,500 

4,780 

91,280 

KM 

72,579 

11,003 

83,582 

4,019 

88,201 

KM 

73,512 

11,109 

84,621 

4,678 

89,199 

1868 

77,503 

8,548 

86,051 

4,788 

90,839 

1869 

77,442 

8,071 

85,813 

4,852 

90,365 

18G0 

81,921 

8,626 

90,547 

4,892 

95,439 

18G1 

81,531 

8,373 

89,904 

4,836 

94,740 

mmm 

85,209 

9,306 

94,515 

4,859 

99,373 

■ma 

88,810 

9,464 

98,274 

4,846 

103,121 

mm 

90,983 

10,309 

107,292 

4,949 

112,240 

KM 

106,898 

11,901 

118,799 

6,276 

124,075 

mm 

115,602 

12,904 

127,797 

6,933 

131,439 

■H 

147,679 

17,677 

160,356 

6,733 

173,089* 

mm 

147,576 

16,562 

164,138 

7,710 

171,848 

K 

149,451 

16,075 

165,526 

7,527 

173,064 

* The  (k$M«KmcnU  on  quarrim,  mines,  Ironworka,  canaU,  rallwft}:*,  guworki,  cto.,  were 
tranefemij  from  feheilulc  A to  Schedule  D,  from  April  5, 1806. 


Progress  of  Great  Britain  in  Population  and  Wealth. 

(Deduced  from  the  Ceasus  Reports  and  from  Betunis  of  the  House  of  Commons,  511  of  1866,  and  454  of  1870.) 
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England 

Agricultural  Couaftes.' 

Bedford 

Berks 

Bucks 

Cambridge  . 

Cumberland 

Devon 

Dorset 

Essex 

Hereford  . 

Hertford 

Huntingdon 

Lincoln 

Korfolk 

Northampton 

Oxford 

Rutland 

Salop  .... 
Somerset  . 

SuiTolk 

Southampton 

Westmoreland 

Wilu. 
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Industrial  and  Mining 
Count  iss: 

Oloucesuir  . 

Stafford 

NorthumberlaDd 
Durham 
Derby 
Cornwall  . 
Monmouth  . 

Warwick  . 

Worcester  . 

TexiiU  Counties: 
Lancashire  . 

Yorkshire  . 

Chester 
Leicester  . 
Nottingham 

Metropolitan  Counties: 

Middlesex  . 

Kent  .... 

Surrey 

Sussex 
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TREATIES  OF  COMMERCE. 


Treaties  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Foreign  Countries. 

Thfwc  marked  with  aaterUku  have  the  * Uoat  faronred  clause, ' tU.  that  any  faroar,  privilege, 
or  redaction  in  tbo  tariff  of  duties  erf  importation  or  exportation,  which  either  of  the  contracting 
parties  may  conoedo  to  any  third  power,  shall  be  oxtendod  Immediately  and  anoondlUonaOy  to 
the  other. 

EUROPE 

Austbia. 

.3  October  . . . 1813  16  December  . . . 1866* 

6 November  . . . 1815  30  April  , , , . 1868 

3 July  ....  1838  30  December  . . . 1869 

BELonm. 

27  October  . . . 1851  I 1 May  ....  1861 

8 April  ....  1852  I 23  July  ....  1862* 


DianfABK. 

11  July  ....  1770  I 16  June  ....  1824» 

14  Januaiy  . . . 1814  | 

Fbance. 

23  Auguet  . . . . 1814  23  January  . . . 1860* 

30  May  ....  1814  27  June  ....  1860 

20  November  . . . 1815  12  October  . . . 1860 

26  January  . . . 1826*  16  November  . . . 1860 

8 Febmaiy  . . . 1826 

Oebmant. 

Reuse  Greitz,  Reuse  ScJilctz,  Saxony,  Schwarzburg, 

Thuringian  Union  .......  2 March  1841* 

Baden 10  May  1847* 

Bremen 29  September  1825  3 August  1841 

Frankfort 13  May  1832  29  December  1836 

Hanover  .....  22  July  1844  22  June  1861 

Hanse  Towns  . . . .20  September  1825  3 Auguet  1841 

Lubeck 29  September  1825 

Luxembourg . 3 August  1841 

Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  Mecklenburg  Strolitz . . • 1 May  1844* 

Nassau 2 May  1841 

Oldenburg 4 April  1844 

^ . / 6 November  1815  2 April  1824 

\20Msy  1827  2 March  1841* 
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[Appeito. 


Trair-rt  / .* 


iHUl 

18U 

1841 

1857* 


t October 
i Norembcr 
1 JIdI; 


27  0etaln 
8 A|nl  . 


1828* 

1855* 

1856* 


1854 

1858* 

1864 

1866 

1868 


IIM7 


' >cco — conliniieil. 


1791 

1801 


wml)ar 

. 1856* 

Tnipoi  I. 

18  October 

. 1602 

6 March  . 

. 1675 

1 May  . 

1678 

11  41clol)or 

1694 

19  July 

1716 

19  September 

1750 

22  July  . 

1762 

10  Mny 

. 1812 

29  April 

. 1816 

Trsis. 


5 October 

. 1662 

30  Aupu>t  . 

. 1716 

10  October  , 

1751 

22  Juno 

. 1762 

2 May 

. 1812 

17  April 

. 1816 

9 Septomber 

. 1825 
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EUROPE — continued. 

Anhalt,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Bnnewick,  Frankfort,  Hanover, 
Lippe,  Luxemburg,  Mecklcnbui^  Schwerin,  Mecklen- 
burg Strelitz,  Nassau,  Oldenburg,  Pruasia,  Reuse 
Greitz,  Reuse  Schletz,  Saxony,  Schwarzbuig, 
Thuringia,  Saxe  Allenby,  Coburg  Gotha,  Meiningen 


and  Weimar,  and  Waldeck 

. 

30  May 

1865* 

Italy. 

6 August  . 

• 

• 

1863*  1 

26  November 

• 

. 1867 

POBTCOAL. 

29  January 

, 

1642 

27  December 

. 1703 

16  July 

, . 

1654 

22  July 

. 18.%5 

23  June 

, 

. , 

1661 

18  January 

. 1836 

16  May 

• 

• 

1703 

3 July 

• 

. 1842* 

Spain. 

13  May 

1667 

5 October 

. 1750 

23  May 

1667 

10  February 

. 1763 

18  July 

1670 

3 September 

. 1786 

12  September 

1700 

14  July 

. 1786 

2 July 

1713 

28  October 

. 1790 

13  July 

1713 

14  January 

. 1809 

28  November 

1713 

5 July 

. 1814 

7 December 

1713 

28  August  . 

. 1814 

3 Decern  tier 

1713 

9 February 

. 1824 

14  December 

1713 

3 January 

. 18.52 

4 November 

1729 

7 July 

. 1857 

SWKDBN. 

1 1 April 

1654 

18  July 

, , 

. 1812 

9 May 

16.54 

3 March  . 

, , 

. 1813 

17  July 

1656 

24  April 

. 

. 1824 

21  October 

1661 

18  March  . 

. 1826* 

6 February 

1766 

SwiTZBBLAND. 

6 September 

• 

■ 

• 

. 

. 185.5* 

Netheblands. 

13  August  . 

, , 

1814 

27  October 

. 1837* 

12  August  . 

. 

. . 

1815 

8 August  . 

. 

. 1850 

17  March  . 

, 

1824* 

27  March  . 

. 1851* 

21  December 

• 

1815 

Russia  im  Eubopb  and  Asia. 

18  July 

1812 

30  March  . 

. 1856 

11  January 

1843 

12  January 

. 18.59* 

Tumoit  in  Eubopk  and  Asia. 

6 January 

, * 

1809 

19  August  . 

. 18.58 

16  August  . 

• 

1838 

29  April 

. 1861* 
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EUROPE — eontinued. 

Oebmi^. 


Wurtombnig 

. . . 2 March 

1841 

30  May 

186.5* 

Zollvorein 

. . . 2 March 

1841 

30  Maj 

1865» 

Minor  State* 

. . . 2 March 

1841 

30  May 

186.j» 

Oruck. 

4 October 

. 1837  1 2»  March  . 

. 18S4 

ASIA. 

24  Febmary 

Ata. 

. 1826 

PaasiA. 

January 

. 1801 

23  Norember 

, , 

. 1826 

26  November  , 

. 1814 

27  May 

BoE27CO. 

. 1847* 

28  October 
4 Match  . 

SlAH. 

20  June 

. 1841 

. 1867* 

. 1826* 

29  August  . 

Chika* 

. 1842 

18  April  . 

13  May  . 

JaPAir. 

. 18.6.5* 

. 1856* 

8 October 

. 1843* 

14  October 

. 1854 

4 April 

. 1846 

26  August  , 

. 18,68* 

6 April 

. 1847 

22  October  , 

. 1864 

26  June 

. 1868* 

26  June 

. 1866 

24  October 

1860 

1 January 

. 1868 

AFRICA. 

Abtssikia. 

Morocco — continued. 

2 November 

. 1849* 

8 April 

1791 

Adr!». 

14  June 

1801 

9 December 

1850* 

2 November 

. 1839 

Aloiebs. 

Tripoli. 

16  April  . 

. 1682 

18  October 

1602 

28  August . 

. 1816 

8 March  . 

1675 

Eotpt. 

1 May 

1676 

16  August  . 
16  July 

. 1838 

. 1840 

11  October  . . 

19  July  . 

19  September 

1604 

1716 

1750 

COIIOBO. 

22  July  . 

1762 

3 June 

. 18.60 

10  May 
29  April 

1812 

1816 

JoHA»NA. 

8 June 

. 1850 

Tunis. 

Liberia. 

5 October 

1662 

21  November 

. 1848* 

30  Auguft  . . 

1716 

19  October  . 

1751 

Morocco. 

22  June  . . 

1762 

23  January  , 

. 1721 

2 May 

1812 

1 February  , , 

, 1761 

17  April  . 

1816 

28  July 

. 1760 

9 September 

1826 

L L 
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[Armro. 


1 


SiMsmcH  Isuxos. 

31  Jiily  ....  1843  MADiOAscAR. 

UFebrnary  . . . 1844  27  June  ....  184» 

26Msreh  ....  1848 


AMERICA. 


Arobrtikr  Corfrdkratiok. 

2 February  . . . 1825* 

Bolivia. 

6 June  ....  1837 
29  September  . . . 1840* 

Braxil. 

19  February  . . . 1810 


17  AuguBt  1827  (expired  1844) 

Chili. 

10  May  . , . 

4 October 

. 18.52 
. 1854* 

CoiTA  Rica. 
27  November 

. 1849* 

CoLCxniA. 

18  April  , 

. 1825* 

Dokirica. 

8 May 

. 1850* 

Equator. 

18  April  . 

8 May  . 

. 1825 

. 1851* 

Hohdurab. 

27  Auguit  . 

. 1858 

Mexico. 

14  .Tuly 

26  December  . 

. 1786 
. 1826* 

Nrw  Orkrada. 


18  April  . . 

. 1825 

28  January 

. 1860 

11  February 

. 1860 

Faraocat. 

4 March  . 

. 1853 

Pbru. 

6 June 

. 1837 

10  April 

. 1850* 

PaXAICA,  UbCOCAT,  AROWTCrB 
Corfbukration. 


10  July  .... 

1853 

Salvador. 

24  October  . . . 

1862* 

Texas. 

13  November 

1840 

Uhitbd  Statbs. 

24  December 

3 July  .... 
20  October 

6 August  .... 
19  April  .... 

1814 

1815* 

1818* 

1827* 

1850 

URueuAT. 

6 June  .... 
26  August  .... 

18.54 

1842 

Vkxbcbla. 

26  August  .... 

1842 

18  April 1825* 

29  October  ..  . . 1834 


! 
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ACADEMIES 

Academies  ot  Fine  Ajt«.  fonnd»- 
tion  of,  16 

African  States,  treaties  with.  Ml 
Aliens,  legal  position  of,  219 
— disabilities  of,  316 
— naturalisation  of,  31S 
Althorp’s,  Lord,  Bu^t,  201 
American  Colonies,  dissatis&cUon  in,  3fl 
— meeting  of  Delegates  against  the 
tax,  *1 

— alarm  in  England  &om  insurrection 
in,  12  . . . j 

— apprehension,  from  their  indepen- 
dence, 16 

— revolution  and  war,  36 
— progress  of.  111 

A mmsi  power,  insuffimen^  of, as  a miy 
live  power,  12 

Anti -Com  Law  L,eague,  formation  ofi,  221 

object  of,  22Z 

— extension  of,  292 

Argentine  Confederation,  treaties  with, 

611 

— — progress  of  trade  in,  473 
Arkwright,  cotton  invention  of,  6 
Armed  neutrality,  principles  of,  19 

See  Neutrality,  2116 

Asiatic  States,  treaties  with.  Ml 
Assignats,  meaning  of,  162 
— issue  of,  105 
— value  of,  103 

Australian  Colonies,  progress  of,  423 
Austria,  reciprocity  treaty  with,  166 
— treaty  of  commerce  with,  416 
— patent  law  of,  348 

relation  of  Customs  duties  to  revenue 

in,  121 

— number  of  patents  in,  444 
— treaties  with,  611 
— progress  of  trade  in,  196 
— railways  in,  466 

BALANCE  of  trade,  theory  of,  26 
Bank  Acts,  motion  for  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the,  441 

L L 2 


BANK 

Bank  Acts,  suspension  of,  809,  438 

parliamentary  inquiry  on,  316 

report  of  Committee  of  the  House 

of  Commons  on,  311 

— — report  of  Committee  of  the  House 

of  Lords  on,  312 

vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 

the,  314 

Treasury  letter,  snspending  the, 

896.436 

inquiry  on,  399 

John  Stuart  Mill  on,  2SS 

object  of,  226 

value  of  money  on  the  passing 

of,  362 

Bank  of  England,  advances  to  Govern- 
ment,  21 

suspension  of  cash  payments  by, 

26 

— — incorporation  of,  63 

principles  governing  the  circula- 
tion of,  23S 

and  cash  payments,  141 

Charter,  ^mmittee  in  1832,  on, 

222 

Charter,  renewal  of,  in  1832,  263 

report  of  Committee  on,  264 

_ — weekly  account  of,  264 

— _ establishment  of  branches  of, 

182 

and  the  commercial  crisis  in  1834, 

236 

establishment  of,  20 

— , — capital  of,  26 

issue  of  notee  by,  21 

notes,  legal  tender,  266 

^ — opposition  to  tbe  Ixindon  and 
Westminster  Bank  by,  207 
practice  of,  aa  regards  the  circu- 
lation, 278 

restriction  of  accommodation  by, 

23 

— — state  of,  in  1857,  396 

straitened  condition  of,  186 

aid  by  the  Bank  of  France  to,  180, 

206 
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BANK 

Bank  of  England,  circulat  ion  and  bnllion 
of,  IM 

and  the  rate  of  interest,  4.18 

relation  of  rate  of  interest  to 

reserve  maintained  by,  43B 

Mr.  Watkins'  motion  on  the.  111 

Sir  ■‘'tafford  Northcote  on,  442 

note  circulation,  1792-1871,  ■i06 

Bank  of  France,  capiUil  of,  in  1815,  .1 1.5 

incorporation  of  departmental 

banks  with,  31,5 

Bank  of  Ireland,  incorporation  of,  125 

establishment  of,  21 

Bank  of  Scotland,  establishment  of,  21 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  establish- 
ment of,  52 

Banks  of  Issue,  Committee  on,  in  1840, 
278 

in  1841,  22S 

Bank-notes  under  five  pounds,  with- 
drawal of,  182 

— life  of,  481 

Bank  shares,  decline  in  the  prices  of,  440 
Banks,  failure  of,  in  1793,  23 

— run  on  the,  129 

— failures  of,  129 

Banking  companies.  Act  on,  29J 

formed  in  1834-36,  229 

Banking  in  the  United  States,  231 
Banking  and  currency,  progress  of,  480 
Bankruptcy  law,  state  of,  348 
Bankruptcies,  numl>cr  of,  in  1847,208 
Bedfordshire,  progress  of  wealth  in,  .508 
Belgium,  economic  policy  of,  409 

— reduction  of  tariff  in,  412 

— patent  law  of.  340 

— treaty  of  commerce  with,  409 

— number  of  patents  in,  444 

— proeress  of  free  trade  in,  46.5 

— trade  in,  46.5 

— railways  in,  40.5 

— relation  of  Customs  duties  to  revenue 

in.  424 

— treaties  with,  .51 1 

Belligerent  and  neutral  rights,  conflict 
of,  m 

Berkshire,  progress  of  wealth  in,  508 
Berlin  Decree,  1 12 
Bills  of  Sale  Registration  Aet,  356 
Birmingham,  growth  of,  21 
Blockade,  neutral  demauds  respecting, 
105 

— of  the  Southern  States  of  America,  423 

— when  effective,  372 

Board  of  Trade,  establishment  of,  38 

abolition  of,  32 

reconstitution  of,  32 

functions  of,  37 

Brazil,  n<ciprocity  treaty  with,  Ififi 

— progress  of  tn^e  in,  473 
_-T-  treaties  with,  514 


CHINA 

Bridgewater  Canal,  formation  of,  12 
Bristol,  trade  of,  21 

British  Linen  Company,  formation  of.  19 
Buckinghamshire,  progrees  of  wealth 
in,  508 

Buenos  Ayres,  reciprocity  treaty  with, 
186 

Bullion  and  circulation,  18.34-1837.  2.30 
Bullion  Conmiittce,  appointment  of,  129 
report  of.  131 

general  aojuiescence  to  its  report, 

275 

Buying  in  the  cheapest  and  telling  in 
the  dearest  market,  150 


CALIFORNIA,  discovery  of  gold  in, 
324 

— amount  of  gold  produced  in,  325 

— progress  of,  327 

Cambi^ge,  progress  of  wraith  in,  508 

Canada,  acquisition  of,  9 

Canal  navigation,  introduction  of,  12 

objections  to,  18 

advantages  of,  1 8 

Canals  formed  in  1760-1723,  18 
Canton,  entrance  into,  375 
— case  of  the  Arrow,  376 
— mission  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin  to,  377 
— treaty  of  Tien-Tsin,  378 
— hostilities  with,  879 
— diplomatic  and  consular  service  in, 
379 

— trade  with,  380 
Capital,  supply  and  demand  of,  4.33 
— supply  of,  in  England,  434 
— demand  of.  434 
— increase  of,  in  England,  304 
Carriage,  rate  by  land  and  by  canal, 
12 

Cash  payments,  Act  of  1819,  142 
— — resumption.  Committee  on,  276 

suspension  of,  78 

inquiries  on,  22 

— — suspension  of,  in  Ireland,  12.3 
Chambers  of  commerce,  objects  of.  328 

origin  of  the  Liverpool,  .329 

Chemical  industry,  progress  of,  449 
— science,  progress  of,  14 
Chester,  progress  of  wealth  in,  .509 
Chili,  treaties  with,  514 
China,  arrival  of  Lord  Napier  in,  247 
— smuggling  of  opium  into,  218 
— prohibition  of  opium  in.  249 
— conSscation  of  opinm  in,  2.50 
— Treaty  of  Nanking  with,  2.50 
— consular  jurisdiction  in,  387 
— inquiiy  upon,  387 
— relations  with,  374 
— trade  monopoly  of  the  East  India 
Compaay,  244 
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CHINA 

China,  Amoricnn  trade  with,  24A 

— British  relations  with,  247 

— treaties  with,  Alii 

• — progress  of  trade  in,  472 
Circulation,  amount  of,  in  1797,  7^ 

— and  bullion  in  1834-1837,  2311 

— of  bank-notes  in  1793,  IS 

— of  notes  in  relation  to  bullion,  ISO 

— of  notes  under  fire  pounds.  Commit- 

tee on,  277 

Clearing-House,  amount  of  clearing  at, 

liil 

Coal,  pnidnets  of,  44B 

— colours,  446 

— gas,  446 

— paraffin,  447 

— production  of,  in  the  United  King- 

dom, 44.1 

in  the  Zollrerein,  445 

in  France,  44.1 

in  Belgium,  44.1 

Cobden,  Riciutrd,  and  the  Auti-Com 
Law  League,  22,1 

on  the  Corn  Laws,  205 

death  of,  487 

Coinage,  new,  in  1773,  1.35 

— gold,  in  England,  138 

— decimalisation  of,  458 
Colonial  legislation,  231 

— policy  of  England,  38 
Spain,  38 

— policy,  Mr.  Unskisson's,  1 63 

— trade  and  the  Navigation  Laws,  168 
Colouies,  Customs  duties  in  the,  252 

’ — Mr.  Labouchere’s  Bill  on,  2.13 

— taxing  the,  38 

— operation  of  the  Navigation  Laws  on, 

48 

— opposition  to  the  tax  in  the  Ameri- 

can, 48 

— progress  of  British,  473 

— North  American,  473 

— West  Indian,  473 

— African,  473 

— Anstmlian,  474 

Colours  from  coal,  progress  of  invention, 
447 

Colombia,  reciprocity  treaty  with,  166 

— treaties  with,  314 
Combination  laws,  character  of,  18.1 

report  of  Committee  on,  186 

repeal  of,  188 

Commerce,  British,  extent  of,  28 
state  of,  in  1763,  28 

— in  the  Uunse  Towns,  28 

— induence  of,  on  peace,  487 

— progress  of,  in  foreign  countries,  462 

— effects  of  American  Non-Intercourse 

Acts  on,  HI 

— effects  of  war  on,  74 

— triumphs  of,  47.1 


COBN 

Commerce,  progress  of  British,  426 
— amount  of  imports  and  exports,  476 
Commercial  crises,  causes  of,  306 

action  of  the  Bank  of  ^gland  on, 

307 

in  1793,  causes  of,  74 

in  1820,  176 

in  1825,  causes  of,  181 

in  1836  and  1839,  228 

in  1847,  384 

of  1847,  1857,  and  1866  com- 
pared, 439 

decline  of  prices  of  shares,  440 

of  1857,  382 

in  the  north  of  Europe,  388 

of  1866,  437 

Government  assistance,  71 

suspension  of  cash  paymenta  in, 

77 

in  1867,  428 

of  1866.  437 

in  1847,  1857,  and  1866,  compa- 
rison of,  438 

— — effect  of,  on  prices  of  shares,  440 

— education,  need  of,  454 

— credit,  report  on,  128 

— laws,  328 

discrejiancies  of,  330 

conference  on,  331 

Royal  Commission  on,  331 

— policy,  enterprising  character  of, 

in  1788,  24 

— policy  of  the  United  Kingdom,  vi 
Companies,  capital  of,  formed  in  1824-5, 

ill 

— number  and  amount  in  1835-37,  230 

— with  limited  liability,  number  of,  429 

— number  of  dnance,  429 
Confederate  States  of  America,  forma- 
tion of,  422 

Consular  jurisdiction  in  the  East,  387 
Consumption,  quantity  per  head  of  Ex- 
ciseable  articles  of,  497 
Continuity,  law  of,  6 
Contraband  of  war,  neutral  demands 
respecting,  183 

Convoy  tax,  establishment  of,  too. 
Copenhagen,  Battle  of,  100 
Copyright,  Law  of,  340 

Mr.  Justice  Talfourd  on,  341 

in  foreign  countries,  343 

international,  344 

Corn,  effects  of  ba<l  harvest,  72 

— imports  of,  in  1793  and  1794,  73: 

— laws  of  1773.  24 

— — object  of,  218 

of  1801.  219 

of  1804,  220 

of  1816,  228 

— — injurious  effects  of,  222 
of  1828,  223 
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CORN 

Corn  Lain,  report  of  Committee  on,  219 

and  the  price  of  bread,  221.  219 

'i—  — proteet  against,  221 

— — league  against,  224 

— — Mr.  Villiers’  motion  on,  22.4 
Sir  Bobert  Feel's  opinion  of,  2B2 

— — sliding  scale,  advantages  and  dis- 

advantages of,  2fiii 

Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill  of  1840,  24fi 

— — Sir  Robert  Peel’s  policj  on,  293 

— — a new  law  in  1842,  2M4 
state  of,  22 

— prices  of,  in  1763,  122 

— probable  causes  of  the  high  price 

of,  23 

Costa  Rica,  treaties  with,  .114 
Cotton,  history  of,  6 

— consumption  of,  in  England,  in  the 

middle  ages,  6 

— im[)ort«  from  India  and  China,  242 

— machinery,  introduction  of,  fi 

— manufacture,  reduction  of  rates  on, 

169 

— prices  of,  117 

— production  of,  in  the  United  States, 

83 

— Whitney's  invention,  effects  of,  on,  S3 

— requirements  of  the  world,  427 

— price  of,  1820-1870,  422 
. — im{H>rts  of,  427 

— manufacture,  progress  of,  450 
Country  issues,  estimates  of,  in  1823-24, 

mo 

County  Courts,  establishment  of,  356 
Credit,  public,  state  of,  under  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  93 
Crisis  of  1836,  causes  of,  2.33 
Crompton,  invention  by,  6 
Cumberland,  progress  of  wealth  in,  608 
Currency,  Lord  Orerstono  on  the,  236 

— theory  of  Lord  Overstone,  Colonel 

Torrens,  and  Sir  RoI)ert  Peel,  280 
— of  Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr.  Fullarton, 
281 

— want  of,  78 

Custom  duties,  Mr.  Gladstone's  reform 
of,  363 

_ — Consolidation  Act,  62 

— — origin  of,  36 

— — bnidensome  character  of,  36 

— tariff,  numlierof  articles  in  1844  and 

1869,  493 

relation  of,  to  revenue,  474 

table  of,  1830-1870,  1S2 


Debt,  National,  conversion  of  6 per 
cent,  into  4 per  cent.,  134 

of  old  4 per  cent,  into  ^ per 

cent.,  134 

— — enormens  increase  of,  29 
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Debt,  National,  history  of,  90  ' 

hoarding  of  treasure,  29 

early  instances  of  borrowing,  91 

amount  of,  in  1672,  92 

in  1701.  23 

in  1713,  93 

in  1727.93 

in  1749,94 

in  1763.  24 

in  1786,  94 

in  1793,  94 

in  1815,  129 

— numerous  publications  upon,  94 

— capital  of  funded,  1793-1801,  191 

— natiunnl,  in  1766  and  1763,  4 
in  1841  and  1871,  434 

— of  France,  amount  of,  in  1793.  104 
Debtor  and  creditor,  law  of,  among  the 

liomans,  .349 

Greeks,  .349 

Decimal  coinage.  Sei  International 
Coinage,  4oH 

Denmark,  mercantile  system  in,  39 

— and  the  armed  neutrality,  19 

— reciprocity  treaty  with,  Lfifi 

— progress  of  trade  in,  467 

— treaties  with.  611 

Derbyshire,  progress  of  wealth  in.  509 
Discounts  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
Discriminating  duties,  effect  o(,  417 
Docks,  formation  of,  1 76 
Dollars,  issue  of,  77 
Dominica,  treaties  with,  .114 
Double  standard,  authorities  against, 
138 

Sir  Robert  Peel  on,  138 

— — report  of  a commission  in  Franc* 

on,  137 

Droit  d’Anbain,  what,  29 


Earthenware  manufacture,  i«- 

provemeuls  introduced  by  Wedg- 
wood, 11 

reduction  of  ratce  on,  189 

East  India  Company,  incorporation  of, 
238 

fund  of,  239 

monopoly  of,  2,39 

— — renewal  of  the  Charter  of.  2tn 

repeal  of  the  Charter  of,  241 

Lord  Macaulay  on,  242 

Progress  of  India  under,  242 

monopoly  of  the  China  trade,  244 

— iSes  India 

Edinburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  peti- 
tion for  free  trade  by,  169 
Egypt,  consular  jurisdiction  in,  387 
Electro-plating,  invention  of,  448 
En.igration,  increase  of,  299 
— ficilities  sccorded  to.  .3cio 
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EDgland,  effect  of  American  Non-inter- 
courso  Acte  on,  LLZ 

— population  of,  in  1750  and  1763,  i 

— progresa  of  wealth  in,  410 
Equator,  treaties  with,  .ll  4 
Essex,  progress  of  wealth  in,  fi08 
European  trade  and  the  Navigation 

Laws, 

Exchange.  See  Foreign  Exchanges 
Flxchequer,  shutting  of,  in  1672,  02 
Excise,  reform  in  the,  3nH 
Exhibitions  international,  preparatory 
banquet  for,  316 

Prince  Albert  on,  317 

Sir  Robert  Peel  on,  317 

history  of,  318 

results  of,  319 

state  of  industry  at,  314 

progress  of,  321 

Exportation  of  arras,  prohibition  of,  269 
Export  duties  in  India  and  other 
colonies,  388 

Exports,  declared  value  of,  in  1840- 
1870,  493 
— ‘amount  of,  478 

— diroction  of,  478 

— classi&cation  of,  498 


Factory  labour,  establishment  of, 
190 

advantages  of,  191 

evils  of,  192 

— laws,  1 92 

— system,  advantages  of,  7 
Finance  companies,  numberof,  430 
— securities,  defects  of,  430 
Financial  exigencies  in  1793,  89 
Fontainebleau  decree,  1 14 
Foreign  ci>mmerce,  advantages  of,  150 
— exchanges,  rate  of,  between  Paris  and 
London,  1791-1793,  103 

in  1825,  ITS 

de&nition  of,  121 

meaning  of  par  of  exchange,  121 

rate  of  exchange,  121 

between  England  and  Ireland,  123 

fall  of,  130 

— trade.  Committee  on,  154 

advantage  of  freedom  to,  154 

report  of  Committee  on,  155 

Mr.  Wallace  on,  156 

Foreign  Jurisdiction  Act,  387 
Forestalling  and  regrating,  laws  of,  22 
France,  convention  of  commerce  with, 
1826,  163 

— effects  of  revolutions  in,  315 
— imports  and  exports  to  and  from,  in 
1847  and  1848,  316 
— relations  with,  403 
— economic  policy  of,  404 
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France,  letter  of  Napoleon,  4Q5 

— negotiations  fora  treaty  of  commerce 

with,  405 

— 6nances  of,  102 

— patent  law  of,  340 

— law  of  copyright  in,  343 

— political  economy  of,  27 

— treaties  of,  with  the  United  States, 

47 

— war  with,  48 

— commercial  relations  with,  53 

— early  treaties  with,  53 

— natural  relations  between  England . 

and,  54 

— proposal  of,  for  mutual  freedom,  55 

— negotiations  for  a treaty  of  com- 

merce with,  55 

— state  of,  in  1788,  67 

— assembling  of  the  States-Qeneral,  67 

— Revolution  in,  67 

— war  with,  69 

— complaints  of,  against  England,  89 

— hostile  measures  by,  89 

— decree  prohibiting  British  merchan- 

dise in,  89 

— reprisals  against,  196 

— reciprocity  treaty  with,  166 

— tariff  of,  149 

— imports  and  exports  of,  in  1815,  149 

— number  of  patents  of  invention  in, 

474 

— progress  of  commerce  in,  463 

— treaties  with,  511 

Frankfort,  destruction  of  British  goods, 
114 

— reciprocity  treaty  with,  166 

Free  ships,  free  goods,  neutral  demands 
of,  1^ 

— treaties  respecting,  372 
Free-trade,  advantages  of,  15Q 

— and  Adam  Smith,  150 

— Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  on,  172 

— petition  in  favour  of,  149 

— progress  of,  412 

Fullarton,  Mr.,  theory  of  currency,  261 
Funding,  comparative  advantage  of  dif- 
ferent methods  of,  199 


German  Confederation,  treaties 

with,  51 1 

Gilbsrt,  James  William,  on  the  laws  of 
the  circulation  of  bank-noU-s,  279 
Gladstone,  Right  Hon,  W,  £.,  Finance 
Mini.ster,  257 

political  career  of,  357 

treaties  on  reciprocity,  270 

Glasgow,  progress  of,  444 
Glass  duties,  on,  3.58 
I Gold  and  silver,  largo  imports  of,  392 
( stock  of,  392 
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Gold  and  rilTer,  dincoTerie*  in  California 
and  Australia,  3*22 

in  Pom,  322 

effect  of  discoTeriea  of,  on 

prices,  322 

quantity  passed  from  America 

to  Europe,  323 

— — — origin  of  discorery  in  Cali- 

fornia, 322 

amount  of  production  of,  325 

relative  quantities  produced, 

32,5 

value  of,  32fi 

steps  taken  by  Foreign  Govern- 
ments on,  32fl 

imports  and  exports  of,  432 

export  to  the  East  of,  432 

Gold,  price  of,  in  1806-1808,  130 
causes  of  variations,  130 

— standard  in  England,  135 

authorities  in  favour  of,  136 

adoption  of,  in  1816,  123 

— coinage  in  England,  139 

Grain,  avenge  prices  of,  1763-1870,  499 
Great  Britain,  progress  of  wealth  in,  510 
Greece,  progress  of  trade  in,  121 
Gresham  College,  foundation  of, 

sale  of,  16 

Gresham  House,  annual  value  of,  16 
Gresham,  Sir  Thomas,  life  of,  15 
Guineas,  introduction  of,  Z2 

— value  of,  135 


HANSE  towns,  commerce  of,  28 

reciprocity  treaty  with,  166 

progress  of  trade  in,  467 

commercial  marine  of,  468 

Hardware,  progress  of,  418 
Hardwares,  production  of,  448 
Hargreaves,  invention  of,  6 
Hides,  duties  on,  358 
Holland,  the  Navigation  Law  and,  158 
— treaties  with  the  United  States,  18 
— order  of  reprisals  against,  83 
— treaty  of  commerce  with,  183 
— progress  of  trade  in,  465 
— injurious  effects  of  colonial  policy  in, 
465 

— treaties  with,  512 

Hung  merchants,  monopoly  of,  245 

Homer,  Mr.,  motion  of,  139 

resolutions  of,  131 

Hiiskisson,  death  of,  210 
— character  of,  21 1 
— public  career  of,  152 


IMPORTS  and  Exports,  value  of,  in 
1783  and  1792,  52 
in  1763.  28 


INTEREST 

Imports  and  Exports,  extent  of,  476 
— classidcation  of,  477.  496 
Impressment  in  American  vessels,  com- 
plaint of,  81 

Income  and  property,  amount  assessed 
for  profits,  507 

Income-tax,  imposition  of,  in  1798,  100 

product  of  the  tax  in  1798  and 

1799,  199 

introduction  of,  by  Sir  Robert 

Peel,  in  1843,  262 

amount  of  property  assessed  to,  in 

1843,  267 

reimposition  of,  361 

Mr.  Gladstone  on,  361 

amount  of  property  assessed  to, 

483 

India,  aflaira  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, 61 

establishment  of  Board  of  Con- 
trol on,  62 

— early  communication  with,  237 

— moans  of  access  to,  238 

— state  of,  previous  to  the  British 

occupation,  242 

— trade  of,  1814—1834,  242 

— insurrection  in,  .387 

— government  of,  388 

— financial  reforms  in,  388 

— trade  with,  389 

— means  of  oommnnication  with,  390 

— railways  in,  390 

— the  Battle  of  Plassy,  33 

— administration  of  Bengal  by  the 

East  India  Company,  33 

— Committee  to  inquire  into  the  Com- 

pany’s afiStirs,  33 

— trade  with,  124 

— Charter  of  the  Company  in  1813, 

124 

— commerce  of,  4,32 

Industrial  progress  of  the  United  King- 
dom, 44.3 

— competition,  increase  of,  4.59 
Industi^,  state  of,  at  the  Paris  Uni- 
versal Exhibition,  443 

Insnrance,  rates  of,  in  1764,  29 

— marine,  amount  of,  482 

— fire,  amount  of  482 
Interest,  rate  of,  in  1835-36,  201 
in  1839,  235 

in  1844-1846,  362 

in  1853-1856.  393 

in  1865-1864,  433 

in  1844-1864,  433 

in  Frankfort,  433 

in  Amsterdam,  4,3.3 

in  Hamburg,  433 

in  Berlin,  433 

in  TiOndnn,  4.3.3 

in  1824-1870.  506 
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Interest  component  parts  of,  43S 

— fluctnations  in  the  rate  of,  81.1 

— policy  of  the  Bank  of  f^land  re- 

specting, 13S 

International  copyright,  344 
International  Decimal  Association,  for- 
mation of,  439 

International  weights  and  measures, 
need  of,  436 

Memorial  of  Society  of  Arts  on, 

432 

— trade,  progress  and  prospects  of,  424 

— coinage,  extension  of,  460 

— maritime  law,  Mr.  Cobden  on,  873 
Inventions,  progress  of,  in  the  United 

Kingdom,  444 

Investments  of  middle  and  working 
classes,  Committee  on,  3.32 
Ireland,  and  the  potato  crop,  296 

— great  distress  in,  297 

— currency  laws  of,  2S6 

— state  of  the  currency  in,  124 

— Bank  of,  125 

— state  of,  21 

— disabilities  imposed  on,  22 

— income  assess^  in 

Iron  and  steel,  production  of,  44.3 
Iron  manufacture,  reduction  of  duties 
on,  159 

state  of,  in  1763,  111 

substitution  of  coal  for  charcoal 

in,  19 

invention  of  Henry  Cort,  11 

increase  of.  It 

— increased  production  of,  445 
Italy,  patent  law  of,  346 

— reciprocity  treaty  with,  145 

— trade  witK  84 

— treaty  of  commerce  with,  41Q 

— reduction  of  tariflf  in,  412 

— number  of  patents  in,  444 

— treaties  of  commerce  with,  .512 

— progress  of  trade  in,  470 


JAPAN,  currency  of,  265 
— mission  to,  361 
— relations  with,  281 
— treaty  with,  3R2 
— coinage  with,  383 
— American  and  British  traders  in,  384 
— progress  of  trade  in,  422 
— treaties  with,  filS 
Jews  assigned  for  the  payment  of  a 
loan,  91 

Joint  Stock  Banka,  Act  to  permit  the 
formation  of,  182 

in  London,  formation  of,  205 

of  London,  deposits  in,  434 

Committee  on,  in  1836,  278 

deposits  of,  424 


LOUDON 

Joint  Stock  companies,  introduction  ol^ 
282 

abuses  of,  288 

— — — Acts  on,  288 

number  and  object  of,  1834-36, 

229 

Committee  on,  289 

Bank,  Aa  on,  291 


RING’S,  Lord,  letter,  122 


T ABOUB,  limitation  of  the  hours  of, 
Jj  192 

— statutes  of,  183 
Laissez-faire,  the  axiom  of,  22 
Lancashire,  changes  operated  by  the 

cotton  machinery  in,  2 

— progress  of  wealth  in,  5Q9 
Lesley  Duty,  establishment  of,  99 
Liberia,  treaties  with,  514 
Licenses,  number  of,  115 

Licensing  system,  evils  of,  daring  the 
block^e,  1 15 

Life  Annuities,  introduction  of,  92 
Limited  liability,  in  what  cases  granted, 
289 

report  of  Boyal  Commission  on, 

■336 

motion  in  the  House  of  Commons 

on, 337 

AcU,  232 

Linen  manubeture,  reduction  of  dntiee 
on,  159 

state  of,  in  1764,  19 

Liverpool  and  Manchester  Bailway,  in- 
auguration of,  2Q9 
Liverpool,  growth  of,  21 

— papulation  of,  in  1772,  4 

— shipping  of,  in  1773,  4 

Lloyds’,  estimate  of  amount  of  business 
at,  482 

Loan,  total  amoout  of,  1793-1801, 
191 

Loans  concluded  by  Mr.  Pitt,  98 

— terms  of,  98 

— contracted  in  1821-1825,  178 

— national,  in  France,  99 
London,  state  of,  in  1763,  4 

— population  of,  in  1763,  4 

— at  the  time  of  Heniy  II.,  5 

— value  of  property  in,  15 

London  and  County  &nk,  formation 
of,  207 

London  Joint  Stock  Banks,  formation 
of,  297 

London  and  Westminster  Bank,  de- 
posits of,  434 
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London  and  Westminster  Bank,  forma- 
tion of,  ‘iOft 

and  the  Bank  of  England,  2Qfl 

Long  annuities,  introduction  of,  83. 
Lojraltjr  loan,  88 


Machinery,  exportation*  of,  argu- 
ment for,  272 

— prohibition  of,  how  evaded,  213 
— opposition  to,  Z 
— advantages  of,  8 
— effects  of,  on  wages,  8 
— production  of,  448 
Machinery,  effect  of,  on  industry, 
Madagascar,  treaties  with,  .4 1.2 
— increase  of  population  of,  444 
— state  of,  in  1763,  4 
Manchester,  progress  of,  in  population, 
444 

Mandates,  territorial,  issue  of,  in  Franco. 
185 

Maritime  law,  declaration  of  inter- 
national, 371 

Masters  and  servants,  relations  of,  185 
Mercantile  system,  introduction  of,  in 
Denmark,  _3Q  ^ 

principles  of,‘  26  ' 

Merchant  Marino.  Sit  Shipping 
Merchants,  petition  of,  115 
Mexico,  reciprocity  treaty  with,  Ifffl 
Middlesex,  progress  of  wealth  in,  589 
Milan  decree,  113 

Mining  companies  formed  in  1834-36, 

m 

— in  South  America,  177 
Morocco,  treaties  with,  511 


Napoleon  L!s  Berlin  decree,  1 1 2 
— — and  the  National  Debt,  lii4 

Milan  decree,  113 

National  Debt.  See  Debt 
Navigation  Laws,  object  of,  152 

of  British  ports,  1772-1870,  680 

progress  of,  42fi 

on  trade  with  Asia,  Africa,  and 

America,  168 

— — on  the  European  trade,  169 

on  the  Plantation  trade,  160 

retaliatory  measures  of  foreign 

countries,  163 

Mr.  Huskisson  on,  164 

repeal  of,  301 

— the  reciprocity  principle  on,  303 
Netherlands,  reciprocity  treaty  with,  166 
See  Holland 

Neutrality,  armed,  priociples  of,  ^ 186 
Neulmls,  declaration  of  3Iaritime  Law 
on,  371 


piel’s 

Neutrals,  rights  of,  and  Holland,  48 

— trading  of,  declaration  respecting,  368 

— cwplaints  oC  in  1794,  61 

— right  to  carry  on  their  usual  trade, 

Ifll 

— and  the  rule  of  1 766,  107 

— right  of  trading  with  colonies,  109 

— evasions  of  belligerent  rights  by.  189 

— advantages  of,  118 

Newton  and  his  discovery  of  the  differ- 
ential calculus,  2 

Northampton,  progress  of  wealth  in,  688 
Northumberland,  progress  of  wealth  in, 
688 

Norway,  progress  of  trade  in,  467 
Nottingham,  progress  of  wealth  in,  508 


OPIUM  Trade,  origin  of,  248 
— smuggling  of,  248 
— prohibition  in  China  of,  249 
Orders  in  Council  of  May  1806,  111 

— January  1807,  U3 

November  1807,  113 

April  1809,  114 

Lord  Brougham  on,  117 

Declaration  of  the  Prince  Regent 

on,  119 

Overstone’s,  Ia)rd,theory  of  ihecurrencv, 
280 

Overend,  Gurney  & Co.  (Limited),  for- 
mation of,  431 
— failure  of,  437 

Oxford,  progress  of  wealth  in,  688 

PACKET,  estahUshment  in  1763,  19 
Paper  currency  and  paper  money, 
distinction  of,  284 

evil  of  over-circulation  of,  283 

Paraffin,  discovery  of,  447 
Par  of  &chanM,  meaning  of,  122.  Set 
Foreign  Kxcrisngft,^ 

Partnerships  with  limited  liability. 
Royal  Commission  on,  336 
— Committee  on  the  law  of.  333 
Patent  Lows,  principles  of  338 

objections  to,  339 

of  foreign  countries,  34f> 

state  of,  338 

Patents,  number  of  applications  for,  .340 
— number  granted,  348 

1617-1763,  444 

1763-1852.  444 

— 1852-1870.  444 

in  foreign  countries,  444 

Pool,  Sir  Robert,  and  tbe  Ckirn  Laws,  204 

a bulliuuist,  27fi 

Peel's,  Sir  Robert,  administration,  2fii 

budget,  262 

Gieory  of  currency,  2Rii 
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Peel'll,  Sir  Robert,  motion  on  the  Bank 
Cbaner,  2S2 

vote  on  the  Bnllion  Report, 

m 

Penny,  copper,  introduction  of,  TJ_ 

— postage,  introduction  of,  216 
Persia,  progress  of  trade  in,  411 

— treaties  with,  615 
Peru,  treaties  with,  61* 

Pitt,  William,  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment, 61 

— financial  administration  of,  ^ 1112 
Political  economy  of  the  Greeks,  26 
Romans,  23 

Phynocrates,  23 

Italy,  26 

France,  22 

and  statistics,  27 

Portugal,  reciprocity  treaty  with,  163 

— state  of  commerce  in,  U 

— administration  of  the  Marquis  de 

Plombal,  21 

— progress  of  trade  in,  469 

— treaties  of  commerce  with,  612 
Poet  Office,  rates  of,  216 

progress  of,  476 

Postage,  inland  and  foreign  rates  of,  23 
Postal  organisation  in  1763,  13 
Potato  crop,  Ireland  and  the,  296 
Pound,  definition  of  a,  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  262 

Price,  Dr.,  on  national  debt,  B4 

on  the  sinking  fund,  B6 

Prices,  effects  of  gold  discoveries  on,  323 

— finctuations  of,  84 

— rise  and  fall  of,  HI 
Privateering,  abolition  of,  372 
Property,  amount  assessed  to  income- 

tax  in  1843,  237 

— annual  amount  estimated  in  1799  by 

Mr.  Pitt,  133 

— . increase  in  the  value  of,  334 
Protective  duties,  effects  of,  161 

— policy,  disadvantages  of,  161 
Prussia,  convention  of  commerce  with, 

163 

— patent  law  of,  340 

— reciprocity  treaty  with,  166 
_ reprisals  against,  136 

— retaliatory  msasures  on  navigation 

by,  164 

— rise  of,  23 

— commercial  policy  of  Frederic  IL,  29 

— progress  of  trade  in,  468 

— treaties  with,  fill 


Railway  Capital  invested  in  1846- 
1848,  31 

liailway  companies,  formation  of  nume- 
rous, 229 


BCSSIA 

Railways,  introduction  of,  208 

— opposition  to,  209 

— inauguration  of,  209 

— results  of,  2U 

— legislation  on,  211 

— success  of,  306 

— number  of  Acts  passed  for,  1821- 

1826,  336 

1826-1843,  306 

1814  and  1845,  336 

— amount  invested  in,  306 

— rise  of  prices  of  shares  in,  336 
Railways  in  the  United  Kingdom,  mile- 
age, capital,  and  traffic  of,  633 

Railway  system,  extension  of,  213 

Committee  on,  212 

Raw  materials,  effects  of  duties  on,  199, 
170 

iqjurions  effects  of,  267 

Receipt  stamps  used,  364 
Reciprocity  of  foreign  countries,  Mr, 
Ricardo's  motion  on,  269 

speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on, 

210 

Redprucity  principle,  fallacy  of,  261 
Revenue  and  expenditure  in  1793,  93 

state  of,  in  1842,  265 

progress  of,  484 

Ribbon  tr^e,  wages  in,  HI 
River  navigation,  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
on  the  freedom  of,  416 
Roads,  state  of,  in  1 763,  18 

— turnpike,  introduction  of,  IS 

— in  Lancashire,  19 

— defective  effects  of,  on  juries,  19 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  foundation  of, 

16 

Royal  Exchange,  foundation  of,  16 
size  of,  6 

Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  es- 
tablishment of,  86 

Royal  Mint,  proposal  to  abolish  the,  37 
Royal  Society,  removal  of,  to  Somerset 
House,  14 

Rule  of  1766,  meaning  of,  107 

— — relaxation  of,  108 

1798,  neutral  complaints  of,  138 

Russia  and  the  armed  neutrality,  49 

— treaty  with,  S3 

— commerce  with,  84 

— commerce  of.  under  Catherine  II.,  33 

— embargo  on  British  vessels,  by,  106 
on  all  Russian  vessels  in  British 

ports,  136 

— reprisals  against,  106 

— reciprocity  treaty  with,  166 

— reduction  of  tariff  in,  412 

— effect  of  war  on  the  commerce  of,  370 

— commerce  with,  371 

— patent  law  of,  340 

— dispute  between  Turkey  and,  366 
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Kussia,  declaration  of  war  to,  867 

— trade  with,  36& 

— progress  of  trade  in,  467 

— railways  in,  466 

— relation  of  cnstom  duties  to  rerenne 

in.  414 

— progress  of  commerce  in,  4M 

— treaty  of  commerce  with,  1862, 

fit  2 

Bnssian  war,  366 


SALOP,  progress  of  wealth  in, 

Salt,  duties  on,  3,'i8 
— effect  of  repeal  of  duties  on,  383 
— dutjr,  establishment  of,  IS 
Sandwich  Islands,  treaties  with,  fil.3 
— tonna^  ot  4BQ 

Savings  &nks,  establishment  of,  184 
Saxony,  number  of  patents  in,  444 
— and  Norway,  number  of  patents  in, 
444 

Science,  progress  of,  in  France,  88 

in  England,  86 

Scotland,  circulation  of  notes  under 
five  pounds  in,  277 
— currency  laws  in,  286 
— progress  of  wealth  in,  410 
Search,  right  of,  neutral  demands,  106 
Seven  Years'  War,  results  of,  3 

cost  of,  2 

Shares,  fluctimtion  of  prices  of,  H8 
Shipping,  effects  of  free  trade  on,  413 
— local  charges  on,  413 
— state  of,  in  1763,  28 
— copper  sheathing,  introduction  of, 
28 

— length  of  passages  to  India  and  back, 
20 

— tonnage  of,  480 
— tonnage  of,  in  1820,  148 
— tonnage  of,  ladonging  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  1763-1870,  682 
Siam,  relations  with,  386 
- • treaties  with,  386,  ,*il  3 
— progress  of  trade  in,  472 
Silk  manufacture,  Mr,  Uuskissonontbe, 
168 

reduction  of  duties  on,  188 

state  of,  186 

in  1763,  8 

prohibition  of  importation  of,  8 

Act  to  regulate  wages  in  the,  18 

Silver  coin,  new  issue  of,  126 

standard  in  England,  13,6 

Sinking  Fund,  fallacy  of,  ^ 188 

operation  of,  189 

Mr.  Vansittart's  modification  of, 

22 

Mr.  Pitt  on,  9fi 

foundation  of,  98 


Slave  trade  in  the  West  Indies,  24 

introduction  of,  34 

barbarities  of,  26 

Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 

on,  36 

— — condemnation  of,  by  the  Society  of 

Friends,  38 

Society  for  the  abolition  of,  28 

Mr.  Pitt’s  motion  on,  69 

Slavery,  abolition  of,  196 

— in  the  United  States  of  America, 

extension  of,  421 

— principles  against,  196 

— Lord  Brougham  on,  198 

— compensation  fur  the  abolition  of.  197 

— numtier  and  value  of  slaves  liberated, 

192 

Sliding  scale.  See  Com  Laws,  263 
Smitha  Adam,  ‘ Wealth  of  Nations,' 
character  of,  22 
Soap  duty,  abolition  of,  362 
Soci^tA  de  Ci4dit  mobilier,  formation 
of,  428 

Society  of  Arts,  formation  of,  14 
Soda,  manufacture  of,  3.69 
Somerset,  progress  of  wealth  in,  608 
Sound  dues,  injurious  effects  of,  414 

treaty  for  the  abolition  of,  41.6 

South  Sea  Company  in  1763,  23 
Sovereign.  See  Pound 

— issue  of,  1.39 

— weight  and  value  of,  at  different 

times,  148 

Spain,  negotiations  of  treaty  of  com- 
merce with,  411 

— order  for  general  reprisals  against,  82 

— patent  law  of,  340 

— reprisals  against,  in  1805,  106 

— state  of  commerce  in,  28 

— treaties  with,  612 

— progress  of  trade  in,  469 

— commercial  policy  of,  469 
Spitalfield  wearers,  statute  to  regulate 

wages  of,  166 
Stade  dues,  origin  of,  416 
Staffordshire,  progress  of  wealth  in,  688 
Standard,  single  or  double,  136 
Statistics,  and  political  economy,  rela- 
tion of,  22 

Steam  ns  a motive  power,  use  of,  12 

— engines,  benefits  conferred  by,  13 
discovery  of,  13 

— navigation,  introduction  of,  243 
Steel  Yard  Company  of  the  middle 

ages,  29 

— increased  consumption  of,  446 
Stephenson  and  the  railways,  289 
Stock,  the  New  2^  per  cent.,  introduc- 
tion of,  364 

Stock  Exchange,  amount  of  transactions 
of,  482 
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Sugar,  abolition  of  differential  duties 
on,  2dd 

— consumption  of  slave-grown,  2fifl 

— differential  rates  according  to  quality, 

267 

— duties,  discriminating  duty  against 

slave-produced,  abolition  of,  267 
equalisation  of,  263 

— slave -grown  and  ffee- grown,  dif- 

ferential duties  of,  261 
Subsidies,  amount  of,  granted,  1292- 
1817,  99 

Suffolk,  progress  of  wealth  in,  808 
Sweden,  512 

— progress  of  trade  in,  467 

— treaties  with,  612 

— and  the  arm^  neutrality,  42 
— - state  of,  under  Charles  XII.,  39 

— and  Norway,  number  of  patents  in, 

414 

Switzerland,  612 

— progress  of  trade  in,  470 

— treaties  with,  612 


Tallies,  value  of,  91 

Tariffs,  effects  of  hostile,  148 
— of  France,  148 
— Mr.  Huskisson's,  182 
— Mr.  Pitt’s,  189 
— improvement  of,  289 
— reduction  of,  412 
— state  of,  in  1840,  288 

taxation  and  representative  principle 

of,  42 

— increase  of,  in  England,  62 
Taxes,  diminution  of,  161 
— on  raw  materials,  influence  of,  199 
— British  manufacture,  effects  of,  200 
— effect  of  high,  201 
Taxing  the  American  Colonies,  40 
— produce  of,  40 
Tea  duties,  reduction  of,  382 
— effect  of  high  duties  on,  62 
— imports  of,  in  1814,  242 
— introduction  of,  246 
— imports  of,  in  1712,  1760, 1800,  1830 
and  1870.  248 
— price  of,  248 
— import  duty  on,  248 
Technical  Eilucation,  need  of,  462 

Committee  on,  462 

Telegraph,  introduction  of,  214 

submarine,  introduction  of,  216 

— Atlantic,  introduction  of,  216 
Textile  industry,  progress  of,  460 
Tiers-consolidAe,  meaning  of,  104 
Timber  duties.  Committee  on,  IZl 
— proposed  reduction  of,  202 
Tobacco  duties,  revenue  from,  288 
Tontines,  introduction  of,  92 
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Tooke’s  ‘ History  of  Prices,'  object  of,  v 

— theory  of  the  currency,  281 
Torrens,  Col.,  theory  of  the  currency,  280 
Trade,  effects  of  revolution  on,  315 

— of  the  United  Kingdom  1763-1870, 

Appendix,  491 

— total  amount  of,  classided  according 

to  countries,  498 

— great  expansion  of,  432 

— state  of,  in  1805-1808,  128 
1810-1815. 147 

— amount  of,  in  1820,  148 

1821-1830, 188 

1836,  228 

1842-1843,  288 

excitement  of,  229 

— state  of,  in  1838,  234 

— anions.  Royal  Commission  on,  188 
report  on,  120 

law  on,  IM 

Trade-marks,  law  of,  344 

in  the  United  States,  346 

in  France,  345 

Travelling,  difficulty  of,  in  1766  and 
1770,  12 

Trianon  tariff,  114 
Treasure,  discovery  of,  20 
Treaties  of  commerce  for  reciprocity 
purposes,  270 

Treaty  of  Amiens,  conclusion  of,  108 

— of  commerce  with  France,  negotia- 

tions for  a,  405 

conclusion  of,  406 

reception  of,  407 

report  on,  407 

— between  Franco  and  other  countries, 

408 

— with  Belgium,  402 

— with  the  ZoUverein,  418 

— with  Italy,  41Q 

— with  France  of  1786,  66 

— of  United  States  with  Prussia,  6L 

— with  China,  260 

— of  Vienna,  120 

— with  the  United  States,  120 
Treaties  of  commerce  in  force,  61 1 
Tripoli,  treaties  with,  61.1 
Truck  system.  Acts  against,  194 

Royal  Commission  on,  126 

Tunis,  treaties  with,  613 
Turgot,  administration  of,  32 
Turkey,  trade  with,  38 

— progress  of  trade  in,  2Z1 

— treaties  of  commerce  with,  312 
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— — number  of  bunks  in,  231 
panic  in  the,  232 
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law  of  traAe-marka  in,  346 

formation  of,  4fi 
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■^ICTORIA,  progress  of,  322 
V — produce  of  gold  in,  327 
Venice  in  the  Middle  Agee,  84 
— cession  of,  to  Austria,  84 

negotiationa  with  France,  ^ 

— — treatiee  with  Holland,  48 
trade  with,  ^ 

protective  policy  ol^ 

relations  o(  with  the  West  Indies, 

58 

complaints  against  Britain,  SI 

protest  against  impressing  on 

board  American  vessels,  81 

— — trade  with,  in  1793-1798,  82 

production  of  cotton,  S3 

treaty  of  commerce  with,  83 

— — complaints  of,  against  the  Bole  of 

1756,  198 

and  the  Orders  in  Council,  118 

Non  Interconrse  Acts  by,  118 

declaration  of  war  on  England 

by,  119 

reciprocity  treaty  with,  188 

state  of  trade  in  1821-1830,  183 

tariff  of  1810  in,  183 

high  rates  of  duties  in,  183 

complaints  of  Southern  States 

regarding  the  tariff,  429 

— — Protest  of  the  State  of  Carolina 

on  the  tariff  429 

the  slavery  question  in  the,  421 

declaration  of  dissolution  of, 

422 

hostilities  in,  422 

— — blockade  of  Southern  States,  422 
belligerent  rights  of  Southern 

Sutes,  422 

question  of  the  efllciency  of  the 

blockade  in  the,  423 

— — the  Trent  dispute  with  the,  424 

— — the  Alabama  dispute  with  the, 

424 

abolition  of  slavery  in  the,  42.'» 

finances  of,  426 

progress  of  trade  of,  412 

rehuions  with,  in  1861,  419 

differences  between  Northern  and 

Southern,  419 

public  debt  of,  426 

expenditure  of,  426 

rate  of  Eschange,  New  York  and 

London,  426 

number  of  patents  in,  444 

treaties  with,  514 

Uruguay,  treaties  with,  514 
Usury  laws,  state  of,  353 

gradual  relaxation  of,  333 

Committee  on,  354 

inconvenience  of,  355 

adoption  of,  355 

IJ^AOES  in  the  silk  manufacture.  Act 
VY  to  regnlate,  19 

— of  Spitalfield  weavers,  statute  to  re> 

Rulate,  167 

— rates  of,  in  1800  and  1820,  145 
War  against  France,  1688  to  1696,  cost 

of,  S2 

— unsatisfictoiy  results  of,  3 

— effects  of,  3 

— cost  of  Seven  Years’,  3 

— Spanish,  1702-1718,  cost  of,  93 
1739  to  1748,  cost  of,  93 

— against  France,  19fi 

— cost  of  French,  1739-1815,  120 

— with  France,  in  1793,  69 

— effects  of,  on  the  funds,  69 
commerce,  74,  370 

— expenses  of,  365 

— with  Russia,  387 

— srith  Holland,  59 
France,  48 

Water,  insufficiency  oL  as  a motive 
power,  12 

Watt’s  discovery  of  the  steam  engine, 
13 

Wealth,  relation  of  imports  and  exporta 
to,  153 

— sources  of,  211 

— increase  of,  483 

— increase  of,  in  agricnltuml  countries, 

483 

— nse  of,  in  the  jwomotion  of  Science 

and  Art,  485 

— use  of,  in  works  of  benevolence,  485 

— progress  of  1814-1870,  598 
Weavers,  rates  of  wages  of,  146 
Wedgwood,  Josiah,  improvements  in 

the  earthenware  mannffictnre,  19 
Weights  and  measnres,  law  of,  359 

Committee  on,  359 

Royal  Coramissionen,  on,  351 

establishment  of  new  standards 

of,  353 

— — International  need  of,  456 
West  India  Coloniss,  state  of,  in  1768, 

34 

progress  of,  478 

Westmoreland,  progress  of  wealth  in, 
598 

Wheat,  prices  of,  1793-1800,  83 

— consumption  of,  in  England,  422 

— imports  of,  477 

in  1800  and  1820,  145 

— dependent  on  capita],  146 

— low  rate  of,  14fi 
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Wheat,  price  of,  in  1845,  298 
West  Indies,  relations  with  the  United 
States,  58 

Wine,  duties  of,  202 

and  Methuen  Treaty,  202 

revenue  from,  in  1825,  2flfl 

Wool,  reductions  of  duties  on,  170 
Woollen  manufacture,  state  of,  158 

reduction  of  duties  on,  IM 

Woollen  manufactures  in  the  olden 
times,  8 

removal  to  Yorkshire  of,  8 

injurious  effects  of  protection  to,  9 


ZOLLYEREIN 

Woollen  manufactures  promoted  by  the 
Flemish,  8 

Women  and  children,  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  labour  of,  1 9.1 
Worcester,  progress  of  wealth  in,  5il9 
Workmen,  statutes  relating  to,  188 
Wurtembuig,  number  of  patents  in,  444 

ZOLLVEREIN,  treaty  of  commerce 
with,  410 

— reduction  of  tariff  in,  412 
— progress  of  trade  of  the,  468 
— Customs  revenue  of  the,  488 
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French  in  Algiers.  1.  The  Soldier  of  the  Foreign 

Logtoo.  3.  The  Prisoners  of  Abd-el-Kadir.  From  the  French. 
Poet  8to.  3j. 

QODGER’S  (Henrt)  PerBon.aI  Narrative  of  Two  Years’  Imprison- 
ment in  Burmah.  Second  SMiion,  Woodcnta.  Post  8vo, 

GRAMMARS (LsTiiiand Greek).  SeeCuniius;  Hvttoe;  MiTTBiiE; 

SxrTB ; Kixa  Euwabo  VIth.,  See,  See. 

GREECE  (Hirort  or).  See  Grote — Sunn, 

GRENVILLE  (The)  PAPERS.  Being  the  Pnhlic  and  PriTsto 
Correspondence  of  George  Grenville,  including  his  PaivaTB  Diaet. 
Edited  by  W.  J.  Buitb.  4 Vols.  8vo.  16s.  each. 

GREY’S  (Earl)  Correspondence  with  King  William  IVth.  and 
Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  from  November,  1830,  to  the  Passing  of  the  Reform 
Act  in  1833.  3 Vols.  8ro.  30*. 

^ Parliamentary  Government  and  Reform  ; with 

Suggestions  for  tbe  Improvement  of  our  Bepreseutatlve  System. 
See^S  £dttion.  Sro.  9*. 

GRUNER’S  (Lewis)  Terra-Cotta  Architecture  of  North  Italy, 

From  careful  Drawings  anil  Restorations.  With  lUnstrahona,  engraved 
and  printed  in  Colours.  Small  folio.  61.  6*. 

GROTE’S  (Georoe)  History  of  Greece.  From  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  close  of  the  genoration  contemporary  with  tbe  death  of  Alexander 
tbe  Great.  /bwrtA  Adttion.  Portrait,  M aps.  and  Plans.  8 Vols.  8vo. 
112*.  Or,  ibpuiar  Ailirion.  Portrait  and  Plans,  13  Vols.  Post  Sro. 
6*.  each. 


Plato,  and  tho  other  Companions  of  Socrates. 

Seend  EJUion.  3 Vola.  Bvo.  45*. 

Altiiabetk  al  Ixdxx  to  tbe  above  work,  Bvo,  3*.  6d. 

(Mbs.)  Memoir  of  the  Life  'of  Ary  Schefier.  Second 

SJition,  With  Portrait  8vo.  8*.  6d.  ' 

GUIZOTS  (M.)  Meditations  on  Christianity,  and  on  the  Religions 

Queationa  of  tbe  Day.  Part  1,  Tbe  Essence.  Part  II.  The  Present 
State.  3 Vola.  Post  8vo,  30*. 
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HALLAM'S  (HnikT)  Constitntional  HUtoty  of  England,  <Vom  th« 

Aeoawion  of  Henry  the  Serenth  to  the  Deeth  of  George  the  Second. 
Edition.  3 Toll.  8vo.  3CU.,  or  3 Vole.  Post  6vo.  18#. 

HUtory  of  Enrope  daring  the  Middle  Ages.  Tenth 

Editioii.  3 Vols.  Sto.  80>.,  or3  VuU.  FostSro.  1B<. 

— lAteraiy  History  of  Europe,  daring  the  15th,  16th  and 
17th  Centuries.  Fmtrtk  SdUim.  3 Vols.  Svo.  36. , or  4 Vols.  Post 
8to.  34r. 

Historical  Works.  Contuning  History  of  England, 

— tflddle  Ages  of  Europe,— Uterary  History  of  Europe.  Complete 
in  10  Vols.  Post  8to.  6j.  each. 

Student’s  History  of  the  Middie  Ages.  With 

Author's  Snpplementsl  Notes  anil  latest  Corrections.  Edited  by  Wu. 
SaiTH,  D.C.L.  Post  8ro.  (/a  ikt  Prut.) 

— Student’s  Constitutional  History  of  Engiand.  With 

the  Author's  latest  Additions  and  Corrections.  Post  8ro.  {/a  tht  /Veu.) 

<AaTHtra)  Bemains;  In  Verse  and  Prose.  Portrait. 

Fcap.  8to.  3a  6tf. 

HAMILTON’S  (Jaxbs)  Wanderings  in  North  Africa.  With  liiastra. 

tlons.  Post  8ro.  l!s. 

HANNAH’S  (Bar.  Da.)  Bampton  Lectares  for  1863j  the  Divine 

and  Human  Elements  in  Holy  Scripture.  8ro.  lOj.  Od. 

HABT’S  ABMY  LIST.  {Quarterly  and  Annually.)  Sro. 

HAY’S  (J.  H.  Damixoan)  Western  Barbary,  its  Wild  Tribes  and 

Sarage  Animats.  Post  8to.  2s. 

HEAD’S  (Sra  Frahcib)  Bojal  Engineer.  With  lilustrationa 
8ro.  12s. 

Bapld  Journeys  across  the  Pampas.  Poet  Svo.  2s. 

Babbles  from  the  Bmnnen  of  Nassao.  SeventJt  Edition. 

lUustntloDS.  PoBtdTO.  7#.  6d. 

Emigrant.  Pcap.  Svo.  2s.  id. 

Stokers  and  Pokers  ; or,  the  London  and  North  Western 

KulwAy.  Post  6to.  2#. 

(Sia  Enxaan)  Shail  and  Will;  or.  Future  Anziliary 

Verb*.  Fe«p.  8wo.  it.  . 

HBBER'S  (Bishop)  Journey  through  India.  2 Vols.  Post  8ro* 

7j. 

■ Poetical  Works.  Portrait.  Fcap.  8to,  8s. 

Hymns  adapted  to  the  Weekly  Church  Service.  16mo. 

1«.  6(1. 

HERODOTUS.  A New  English  Version.  Edited,  with  Notes 

and  EsMys,  hictoricAl,  ethnogntphlcAl,  and  ccognphiml,  by  Rev.  O. 
RAWtsUrBoiTp  iMlitcd  by  8rm  UiirmT  RAWLinov  And  Sir  J.  O.  Wu>« 
KiRSOir.  Steend  EdUum,  Maps  and  Woodentf.  4 Vols.  8vo.  48i. 
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LIST  OP  WORKS 


FOREIGN  HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK — TRAVEL-TALK.  EnglUh,  Preneb,  Qermin,  and 

lUUao.  18mo.  84. 6cC 

■ — — NORTH  GERMANY, — Holland,  BiMini,  Pniig- 

811,  and  tht  Rhine  from  Holland  to  Siritxarland.  Map.  Post  Sro. 

SOUTH  GERMANY,  Bavaria,  Anstria,  Btyria, 

SaltHari^,  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  Alps,  the  Tyrol,  Hun^ar7,  ai^  the 
Danube,  from  Ulm  to  the  Black  Sea.  Hap.  PoetSvo. 

KNAPSACK  GUIDE  TO  THE  TYROL.  PostSvo. 

6j. 

PAINTING.  Gennan,  Flemiih,  and  Dntcb  Schools. 

Woodcuts.  2 Vole.  Poet  Bvo.  24s. 

— - LIVES  OP  THE  EABLY  FLEMISH  PAINTERS. 

By  C|ows  and  CayaLCASELLB.  liluBtratlone.  Post8yo.  12t* 

SWITZERLAND,  Alps  of  Savoy,  and  Piedmont. 

Mapa.  Post  Sro.  10>. 

— KNAPSACK  GUIDE  TO  SWITZERLAND.  Post 

8vo.  &i. 

FRANCE,  Nonnandy,  Brittany,  the  French  Alpa, 

the  Rlyers  Loire,  Seine,  Rhone,  and  Garonne,  Dauphind,  Prorenee,  wad 
Uie  Pyrenees.  Maps.  Post  Svo.  12«. 

CORSICA  and  SARDINIA.  Maps.  Post  8vo.  4a. 

PARIS,  and  ita  Enyirons.  Map  and  Plans.  Post 

8vo.  8*.  CJ. 

*•*  MuRnAt's  Plae  or  PARm,  mounted  on  caoras.  8i.  6d. 

—  SPAIN,  Madrid,  The  Caatiles,  The  Basque  ProTinecs, 

1.^01), The  Asturias,  Galicia,  Estremadura,  AndahisU,  Konda,  Oranads, 
Murcia,  Valencia,  Catalonia,  Arragon,  Navarre,  The  Balearic  Islands, 
d:o.  dtc.  Maps.  2 Vole.  Post  6vo.  24s. 

PORTUGAL,  Lxsbos,  Porto,  Clntra,  Mafra,  Ac. 

Map.  Post  6vo.  9s. 

— NORTH  ITALY,  Piedmont,  Liguria,  YeneUa, 

Lombardy,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Romagna.  Map.  Post  8vo.  12s. 

_ CENTRAL  ITALY,  Lucca,  Tuscany,  Florence,  The 

Maiches,L'mbria,and  the  Patrimony  of  St  Peter's.  Map.  Post  8vo.  10s. 

ROME  A5D  ITS  EaviRoaa  Map.  Poet  8to.  9«. 

—  SOUTH  ITALY,  Two  Sicilies,  Naples,  Pompeii, 

llerculsneum,  and  Vesuvius.  Map.  Poet  8vo.  10s. 

- KNAPSACK  GUIDE  TO  ITALY.  Post  8vo.  Cs. 

— — SICILY,  Palermo,  Messina,  Catania,  Syracuse,  Etna, 

and  the  Ruins  of  the  Greek  Temples.  Map.  PostSvo.  12s. 

PAINTING.  The  Italian  Schools,  Edited  by  Sir 

Charles  Eastlakb, R. A.  Woodcuts.  2 Vols.  PostSvo.  80s. 

— LIVES  OP  ITALIAN  PAINTERS,  tro»  Cikabub 

to  Bauaxo.  By  Mrs.  Jakeboit.  Portraits.  PostSvo.  12s. 

RUSSIA,  St.  PsTBHSBraoH,  Moscow,  Polakd,  and 

Fxxlaxu.  Maps.  PostSvo,  15«. 
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HAKD-BOOK — DENMARK,  Swiddi,  and  Nobwat.  Maps.  Post 

8to. 

— KNAPSACK  GUIDE  TO  NORWAY.  Map. 

Post  8ro.  6«. 

GREECE,  the  Ionian  Island*,  Albania,  Thesaalj, 

and  Macedonia.  Maps.  PostSro.  {It*  preparation.) 

— — — CONSTANTINOPLE,  the  Bosphorus,  Dardanelle*, 

Bronsa,  and  Plain  of  Trof.  With  Qeoaral  llima  for  TiaTelling  la 
Turk*>y.  Maps.  Post  Bvo.  7s.  6d. 

EGYPT,  Thebes,  the  Nile,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  the 

Suez  Canal,  the  Pyramids,  dec.  Map.  Post8ro.  15«. 

HOLY  LAND — Stria  amd  Palkstihx,  Peninsula 

of  Sinai,  Edom,  ami  Syrian  Desert.  Maps.  S Volt.  Poet  Sro.  Os. 

INDIA — Bombay  aki>  Madras.  Map.  2 VoU, 

Post.  8to.  12«.  escli. 

ENGLISH  HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— MODERN  LONDON.  Map.  10mo.  3i.  6d. 
ESSEX,  CAMBRIDGE,  SUFFOLK,  AND  NOR. 

FOLK.  Chelmsfxi^.  C«Iebester,  MaldOD.  Cambridge,  Ely,  Newmarket, 
Bury,  Ipswich,  Wortdbridge,  Felixstowe,  Lowestoft,  Borwicb,  Yarmouth, 
Cromer,  &C.  Map  and  Plans.  PostSro.  Its. 

CATHEDRALS  of  Oxford,  Peterborongb,  Norwich. 

Ely,  and  Lincoln.  With  90  Illustrations.  Crown  8ro.  1^. 

KENT  AND  SUSSEX,  Canterbury,  Dover,  Ram.- 

gate,  Sbeemes^i,  Rochester,  Chatham,  Woolwich,  Brighton,  Chieheater, 
Worthing,  Hastings.  Lewes,  Arundel,  Hap.  PostSro.  10«. 

SURREY  AND  HANTS,  Kingston,  Croydon,  Rei- 

gate,  Onildford,  Winchester.  Southampton,  Portamoulh,  and  Isle  or 
WiouT.  Maps.  Post  Sro.  10«. 

BERKS,  BUCKS,  AND  OXON,  Windaor,  Eton, 

Beading,  Aylesbury,  Uxbridge,  Wycombe,  Henley,  the  City  and  Unl- 
rersity  of  Oxford,  and  the  Desceut  of  the  Thames.  Map.  Poet  Sro. 

WILTS,  DORSET,  AND  SOMERSET,  Salisbury, 

Chippenham,  Weymouth.  Sherborne,  Wells,  Bath,  Bristol,  Taunton, 
Ac.  Map.  Poet  Sro.  10/. 

DEVON  AND  CORNWALL,  Exeter,  Ilfracombe, 

Linton,  Sidmoutb,  Dawliah,  Teignrooulb,  Plymouth,  Deroopnrt.  Tor> 
quay,  Lanneeston, Truro,  Penzenee,  Falmouth, Ac.  Haps.  PostSro.  10s. 

CATHEDRALS  of  Winchester,  Salisbury,  Exeter, 

Wells,  Cbiehestar.  RiKhester,  Canterbury.  With  110  lllustralluoe. 
S Vols.  Crown  Sro.  94«. 

GLOUCESTER,  HEREFORD,  aud  WORCESTER, 

Cirencester,  Cheltenham,  Stroud,  Tewkesbury,  Leominster,  Rose,  Mai- 
rem,  Kidderminster,  Dudley,  Bromsgrore,  Ereeham.  Map.  Poet  Sro. 
G«.  6A 

CATHEDRALS  of  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Hereford, 

Worceeter,and  Liolifleld.  With  60  llluairatlona.  Crown  Sro.  1S«. 

GLouctsTia — Hxebporo — and  Woa- 

ccsTta.  With  Illoiitrationfl.  Post  Sro.  2s.  6A  each. 

NORTH  WALES,  Bangor,  Caruarvon,  Braumaria, 

Snowdon,  Conway,  Ac.  Map.  Poet  Svo.  6s.  6d. 

SOUTH  WALES,  Carmarlhcu,  Tenby,  Svaneea. 

and  The  Wy«,  Ae.  Map.  Pott  Sro.  Ta. 
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LIST  OF  M’ORKS 


HAND-BOOK— DERBY,  NOTTS,  LEICESTER,  STAFFORD, 

Matlock,  Bakewetl,  Cbatawortb,  The  Peak.  Buxton,  Hardvick,  Dora 
Dale,  Aabborne,  Southwell,  Mansfield,  Retford,  Burton,  Belroir,  Melton 
Mowbraj,  Wolyerbamptoo,  Lichfield,  Walsall,  Tamwortb.  Map. 

PostSro.  7«.6d. 

SHROPSHIRE,  CHESHIRE  akd  LANCASHIRE 

— Bbrewabury,  Ludlow,  Brld^ortb,  Osweatry,  Chester,  Crewe. Alderlejr, 

Stoekpt^  Birkenhead,  Warrington,  Bury.  Mancheeter,  Liyerpool, 

Burnley,  CHtheroe,  Bolton,  Blackburn,  Wigan,  Preston,  Rochdale, 

Lancaster,  Southport,  Blackpool,  Ac.  Map.  Post  8yo.  lOi. 

YORKSHIRE,  Doncaster,  Hall,  Selby,  Bererley, 

Scarborough,  Whitby,  Harrogate,  Klpon,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Bradford, 

Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Sheffield.  Map  and  Plans.  PoeiSro.  12r. 

— — — CATHEDRALS  of  York,  Ripon,  Darham,  Carlisle, 

Cheitar,  u>d  Mancbestw.  With  60  IlluatnUoiu.  2 YoU.  Crown  Sro, 

31t. 

DURHAM  AHD  NORTHUMBERLAND,  New- 

castle.  Darlington,  Gateshead,  Bishop  Auckland.  Stockton,  Hartlepool, 
Sun^land.  Shields,  Berwlck-on>Tweed,  Morpeth,  TjrtMmouth,  Gold- 
stream,  Alnwick,  Ac.  Map.  Post  8vo.  9s. 

WESTMORLAND  abd  CUMBERLAND— Lan- 

caster, Furness  Abbey,  Ambleride,  Ksndal.  Windermere,  Coniston, 

Keswick,  Grasmere,  Carlisle,  Cockermoutb,  Penrith,  Appleby.  Map. 

PostSyo.  6«. 

*•*  MuaaxT's  Mar  or  tbk  Lakk  Distbict,  on  eanyaa.  8s.  fid. 

SCOTLAND,  Edinburgh,  Melrose,  KeUo,  Glasgow, 

Dumfries,  Ajr,  Stirling,  Arran,  The  Clyde,  Oban,  Inyerary,  Loch 
Lomond.  Loch  Katrine  and  Trossacbs,  Caledonian  Canal,  Inverness, 

I'ertb,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Braemar,  Sk^e,  Caithz^sa,  Ross,  Suther- 
land, Ac.  Maps  and  Plans.  Post  8vo.  9s. 

IRELAND,  DaWin,  B«lfa«t,  Donegal,  Oalwaj, 

Wexford,  Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford,  the  Lakes  ol  KilUrney,  Coast  of 
Munster,  Ac,  Maps.  PostSvo.  12«. 

HAND-BOOK  OP  FAMILIAR  QUOTATIONS.  From  EngliBh 

Anthors.  27itrd  JSJUion.  Feap.  8vo.  6s. 

HATHERLEY  (Loan)  On  the  Continuity  of  Seriptnre.  As  declared 

^ the  Testimony  of  oar  Lord  and  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles. 

J^oitrtk  £^ition,  8vo.  fis.  Or  Popular  Edititm.  Post  8vo.  ks.  6d. 

HESSEY  (Rav.  Da.).  Sunday — Its  Origin,  History,  and  Present 

Obligations.  Being  the  Bampton  Lectures  for  1900.  Post  8vo.  9s. 

HICKMAN’S  (Wu.)  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Naval 

Gouits-liutisl.  8vo.  10,.  6d. 

HOLLWAY’S  (J.  O.)  Month  in  Norway.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

HONEY  BEE  (Taa).  An  Essay.  By  Ray.  Tnoiua  Jakes. 

Bsprintsd  from  the  '*  Qawtarly  Rarlsw.'*  Fesp.  8ro.  U. 

HOOK'S  (Dbik)  Church  Dictionary.  TenOi  Edition.  8ro.  16s. 

(TnioDoaK  )Life.  By  J.  Q.  LocEBsaT.  Fcap.  8vo.  Is.  i 

HOPE’S  ARCHITECTURE  OP  AHMEDABAD,  with  His-  j 

torld  Sketch  end  ArehltMtorel  Not,,  by  T.  C.  Hops,  and  juezs 
Fkbouuuii,  F.U.S.  With  S M.p«,  ISO  PbotcKrepba,  ud  M Woodcuts, 
dto.  61.  U. 

HORACE ; a New  Edition  of  the  Text.  Edited  by  Dkui  Milkie. 

With  100  Woodcut,.  Crowa  Sto.  7,.  6d, 

Life.  By  Deab  Miuua.  Illustrations.  8vo.  9s. 
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HOME  AND  COLONIAL  LIBRARY.  A Series  of  Worh 

edepted  for  ill  clrelM  ind  cliMM  of  Roidori,  hivliig  been 
for  Uielr  leknowledged  tntereal,  end  ibUlty  of  the  Aothon. 

Publlibed  It  is.  end  8t.ed.tMch,  end  inuged  under  two  dUUnoUre 
held*  u foUowe 


CLASS  A. 


HISTORY.  BIOGRAPHY, 

1.  SIEGE  OF  GIBRALTAR.  By 

JOBX  Duxewatsi.  it. 

2.  THE  AMBER-WITCH.  By 

Ladt  Dorr  Goioox.  it. 

3.  CROMWELL  AND  BDNYAN. 

By  Robest  aooTBiT.  2». 

A LIFE  or  8ii  FRANCIS  DRAKE. 

By  JoHX  Baieow.  *». 

6.  CAMPAIGNS  AT  WASHING- 
TON. By  Ret.  G.  R.  Gleio.  St. 

6.  THE  FRENCH  IN  ALGIERS. 
By  Ladt  Dorr  Goedox.  it. 

1.  THE  FALL  OF  THE  JESUITS. 
S>. 

8.  LIVONIAN  TALES.  2». 

9.  LIFE  OF  CONDE.  ByLOED  Ma- 

BOX.  8«.  6d. 

10.  SALE'S  BRIGADE.  By  Ret. 
G.R.  Gleio.  2r. 


AND  HISTORIC  TALES. 

11.  THE  SIEGES  OP  VIENNA. 

By  Lord  Ellemebe.  2j. 

12.  THE  WAYSIDE  CROSS.  By 

Catt.  Miuiax.  it. 

13.  SKETCHES  or  GERMAN  LIFE. 

By  SiE  A.  Goedox,  Sr.  6d. 

I U.  THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO. 
By  Ret.  G.  R.  Gleio.  St.ed. 

15.  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OP  STEF. 

FENS.  2>. 

16.  THE  BRITISH  POETS.  By 

TaouAS  Campbell.  Sj.  6d. 

17.  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS.  By 

LoED  Mahox.  3i.  ed. 

18.  LIFE  OF  LORD  CLIVE.  By 

Ret.  G.  R.  Gleio.  Sr.  3d. 

19.  NORTH  - WESTERN  RAIL- 

WAY. By  SiE  F.  B.  Head.  2r. 

20.  LIFE  OF  MUNRO.  By  Ret.  0. 

R.  Gleio.  8r.  6d. 


CLASS  B. 

VOYAGES,  TRAVELS,  AND  ADVENTURES. 


I.  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN.  By  Geoeoe 

Boeeow.  3r.  6d. 

i.  GIPSIES  or  SPAIN.  By  Geoeoe 
Bobeow.  3«.  ed. 

3*4.  JOURNALS  IN  INDIA.  By 
Bishop  Uebee.  2VuIs.  7r. 

5.  TRAVELS  is  the  HOLY  LAND. 

By  lEBT  end  MIxolxs.  2r. 

0.  MOROCCO  AND  THE  MOORS. 
By  J.  Dedmmokd  Hat.  2r. 

7.  LETTERS  FROM  the  BALTIC. 

By  a Ladt.  2r. 

8.  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  By  Mbs. 

Meeedith.  2i. 

9.  THE  WEST  INDIES.  ByM.G. 

Lewis.  2r. 

10.  SKETCHES  OF  PERSIA.  By 

SiE  JoHX  Malcolm.  Sr.  6<f. 

II.  MEMOIRS  OF  FATHER  RIPA. 

it. 

12.  13.  TYPEE  AND  OMOO.  By 
Hebmaxx  Meltille.  2VoU.  7r. 

11.  MISSIONARY  LIFE  IN  CAN- 

ADA. By 


18.  LETTERS  FROM  MADRAS.  By 
E Ladt.  2r. 

18.  HIGHLAND  SPORTS.  By 
Chaeles  St.  Jobx.  3r.  3d. 

17.  PAMPAS  JOURNEYS.  By  SiE 

F.  B.  Head.  2r. 

18.  GATHERINGS  FROM  SPAIN. 

By  Richabd  Foed.  Sr.  6^ 

19.  THE  RIVER  AMAZON.  By 

W.  H.  Edwaeds.  2r. 

20.  MANNERS  & CUSTOMS  OF 

INDIA.  ByKET.C.AcLAXD.  2r. 

21.  ADVENTURES  IN  MEXICO. 

By  O.  F.  KoxTox.  Sr.  ed. 

22.  PORTUGAL  AND  GALLICIA. 

By  Loeu  Caexaetox.  Sr.  3d, 

23.  BUSH  LIFE  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

By  Rev.  H.  W.  Hatoabth.  2r. 

24.  THE  LIBYAN  DESERT.  By 

Batle  St.  Johx.  2r. 


ET.  J.  Abbott.  2r. 

*,*  Eich  work  miy  be  had  Bepiritely. 
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of  JalluB  Caeer.  By  Derm  Hums.  Contioaed  to  166S.  Woodcnti. 
Post  8ro.  7«.  6d. 

*•*  Q'l’^etloni  on  the  above  Work,  12mo.  2m. 

HISTORY  OP  PRANCE ; from  the  EarUest  Times 

to  the  EsUblishment  of  the  Second  Empire,  1852.  Woodcuts.  Post 
8to.  7j.  6d. 

HISTORY  OP  ROME;  from  the  Earliest  Timeg 

to  the  Establishment  of  the  Empire.  By  Deax  Lidi/six.  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8ro.  7s.  M. 

GIBBON  j an  Epitome  of  the  Deelineand  Pall  of  the 

Roman  Empire.  Woodenta.  Poat  8ro.  7s.  6d. 

HISTORY  OP  GREECE  ; from  the  EarUeat 

Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest  By  Wx.  Sxitd,  LL.T).  Woodcuts. 
Crown  8to.  7s.  6d. 

*•*  Questloni  on  the  abore  Work,  12mo.  2s. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY  OP  THE  EAST;  Egypt, 

Assyris,  Bsbrlonla,  Media,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Phcenicia.  Wood- 
cuts.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY;  from  the  Creation 

to  the  Return  of  the  Jews  from  Captivity.  Maps  and  Woodcuts.  Poet 
8vo.  7s.  6f. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  With  an  Intro- 
duction eonnectiog  the  History  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Maps 
and  VVoodeiite.  Post  Bvo.  7s.  6d. 

ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Ebt.  W.  L.  Bkvib, 

M.A.  Woodcuts.  Post  8ro.  7s. 

MODERN  GEOGRAPHY;  Mathemalicti,  Physi- 

cal, end  Descriptire.  By  Rev.  W.  L.  Betax.  Woodeuta.  Post  8to.  7s.  6J. 

- — ^ ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  Geo.  P,  Marsh. 

Post  8vo.  7s.  6rf. 

ENGLISH  LITEBATCBE.  By  T.  B.  Shaw,  M.A. 

Po«t  8to.  7..  at 

SPECIMENS  OP  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

SelMtfd  from  tha  Chief  Writers.  By  Tbohas  B.  Ssaw,  M.A.  Post 
8vo.  7..  Bd. 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  William  Flimiro, 

D.D.  PcatSTO.  7«.  6d. 

BLACKSTONE.  By  B.  Malcolm  Kerr,  LL.D. 

Post  8to.  7>.  M. 


